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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


First  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  12,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  2    in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   2,   IN  D   MAJOR,   Op.   43* 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland;  living  at  Jarvenpa'a,  Finland 


The  Second  Symphony,  probably  more  than  any  other  of  Sibelius, 
has  called  up  verbal  images  from  many  writers.  Georg  Schneevoigt, 
including  the  work  upon  his  programme  when  he  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7  and  8,  1924,  then  told  Mr. 
Hale  that  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sibelius  he  could  vouch  for  the 
composer's  intention  of  depicting  in  this  work  varying  moods  of  the 
Finnish  people  —  pastoral,  timid,  aspiring,  insurrectionary. 

Sibelius,  in  an  interview  given  to  Walter  Legge  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  last  December,  directly  contradicts  these  assertions: 
"Since  Beethoven's  time  all  the  so-called  symphonies,  except  Brahms's, 


*  This  symphony,  composed  in  1901-02,  and  first  performed  at  Helsingfors  on  March  8  of 
1902,  under  the  composer's  direction,  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of  the  same  year. 
Subsequent  performances  have  been  given  December  31,  1909 ;  January  6,  1911 ;  March  10, 
1916;  November  11,  1921;  March  7,  1924;  October  18,  1929;  January  15,  1932;  November 
25,  1932;  October  20,  1933.  It  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  (as 
guest)  by  the  Stadtorchester  at  Helsingfors,  September  13,  1935.  "Tapiola"  and  the  Seventh 
Symphony  were  also  played. 


About  Music  .  .  . 
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have  been  symphonic  poems.  In  many  cases  the  composers  have  told 
us  or,  at  least,  indicated  the  programs  they  had  in  mind;  in  others  it 
is  plain  that  there  has  been  some  story  or  landscape  or  set  of  images 
that  the  composer  has  set  himself  to  depict  or  illustrate. 

"That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  symphony.  My  symphonies  are  music 
conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music  and  with  no  literary 
basis.  I  am  not  a  literary  musician;  for  me  music  begins  where  words 
cease.  A  scene  can  be  expressed  in  painting,  a  drama  in  words;  a 
symphony  should  be  first  and  last  music.  Of  course,  it  has  happened 
that,  quite  unbidden,  some  mental  image  has  established  itself  in 
my  mind  in  connection  with  a  movement  I  have  been  writing,  but 
the  germ  and  the  fertilization  of  my  symphonies  have  been  solely 
musical.  When  I  set  out  to  write  symphonic  poems  it  is  another  matter. 
'Tapiola,'  'Pohjola's  Daughter,'  'Lemmink'ainen,'  'The  Swan  of 
Tuonela,'  were  suggested  to  me  by  our  national  poetry,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  symphonies." 

The  composer,  in  the  same  interview,  attributed  the  allegation  of 
a  Tchaikovskyan  strain  in  the  first  two  symphonies  to  "a  wilful  over- 
loading of  sentimentality"  on  the  part  of  conductors.  "My  musical 
mind  and  my  methods  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Tchaikovsky's.  1 
cannot  think,  I  have  never  been  able  to  think,  the  Tchaikovskyan 
way,  and  it  is  the  conductors  who  are  to  blame  if  the  public  thinks 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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it  sees  in  my  early  works  a  Tchaikovskyan  influence.  That  I  admire 
Tchaikovsky  is  true,  but  I  have  never  written  in  his  style.  All  1  ask 
of  the  conductors  who  play  my  music  is  that  they  should  obey  my 
markings  implicitly,  neither  hurrying  nor  dragging,  and  to  remember 
that  my  scoring  and  my  dynamic  indications  are  intentional." 


In  a  newly  published  description  and  analysis  of  the  seven  sym- 
phonies,* Cecil  Gray  adds  considerably  and  notably  to  his  book  on 
Sibelius.  He  says  of  the  Second  Symphony:  "Written  three  years  after 
the  First,  in  1902,  it  constitutes  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance on  the  latter.  While  the  First  Symphony,  one  may  say,  is  the 
archetype  of  the  romantic,  picturesque  symphony  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Second  strikes  out  a  new  path  alto- 
gether. The  First  is  a  conclusion,  the  last  of  a  dynasty;  the  Second 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  line,  containing  the  germs  of  great  and 
fruitful  developments.  In  outward  appearance  the  Second  Symphony 
would  seem  to  conform  to  the  traditional  four-movement  formula  of 
allegro,  andante,  scherzo,  and  finale,  but  the  internal  organization  of 
the  movements  reveals  many  important  innovations,  amounting  at 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  first  movement,   to  veritable  revolu- 


*  Cecil  Gray:   "Sibelius:   the  Symphonies"    ("The  Musical  Pilgrim"   series,   Oxford  University 
Press,   1935). 
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tion,    and    to   the   introduction   of   an   entirely   new    principle    into 
symphonic  form. 

"The  nature  of  this  innovation  can  be  best  described  by  saying 
that  whereas  in  the  symphony  of  Sibelius's  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  the  thematic  material  generally  consists  of  definite 
melodic  entities  which  propagate  by  means  of  the  method  called  by 
biologists  binary  fission,  by  splitting  up  and  disintegrating  into  several 
thematic  personalities,  each  bar  of  the  original  organism  becoming  a 
theme  in  the  development,  in  the  mature  symphonic  writing  of 
Sibelius  the  method  is  precisely  the  opposite  —  namely,  he  introduces 
thematic  fragments  and  proceeds  to  unite  them  in  the  development. 
Instead  of  presenting  definite,  clear-cut,  melodic  personalities  in  the 
exposition,  taking  them  to  pieces,  dissecting  and  analysing  them  in 
a  development  section,  and  putting  them  together  again  in  a  recapitu- 
lation, which  is  roughly  speaking  the  method  of  most  nineteenth- 
century  practitioners  of  symphonic  form,  Sibelius  inverts  the  process, 
introducing  thematic  fragments  in  the  exposition,  building  them  up 
into  an  organic  whole  in  the  development  section,  then  dissolving 
and  dispersing  the  material  back  into  its  primary  constituents  in  a 
brief  recapitulation.  The  peculiar  strength  and  attraction  of  this 
method  of  construction  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  method  of 
nature  and  of  life  itself;  Sibelius's  most  characteristic  movements  are 
born,  develop,  and  die,  like  all  living  things." 

Constant  Lambert  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  the  first  movement 
(which  he  much  prefers  to  the  other  three)  of  this  symphony  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  his  book  "Music,  ho!"  In  this  chapter  Sibelius 
comes  suddenly  upon  the  scene  as  a  sort  of  musical  saviour,  follow- 
ing a  long  survey  of  contemporary  music  in  which  composers  of  all 
sorts  are  tried  and  found  wanting.  Each  has  pursued  his  particular 
style,  experimental  or  imitative,  to  its  logical  end,  and  has  thus  let 
himself  into  a  cul-de-sac,  while  the  world  turns  away,  bored.  "There 
is  always  the  chance,"  Mr.  Lambert  concludes,  referring  to  the 
Shakespearean  line  which  gives  the  book  its  title,*  "that  Cleopatra 
may  become  bored  with  billiards  also,  and  when  she  returns  to  the 
musician  his  song  will  be  all  the  more  moving  for  having  been  writ- 
ten to  please  not  her  but  himself." 

The  musician  who  has  wisely  written  to  please  himself,  while 
others  have  lost  the  world's  attention  by  scampering  after  one  fetish 
or  another,  is  none  other  than  Sibelius.  Once  patronized,  as  Mr. 
Lambert  points  out,  by  the  more  revolutionary  composers  as  some- 
what conservative  and  old-fashioned,  Sibelius  is  now  found  to  have 


*  ''All:  The  Music,  ho! 
Cleopatra:    Let   it   alone;    let's   to   billiards." 
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been  considerably  in  advance  of  them  all  the  time.  He  has  quietly  re- 
tained the  symphonic  essentials,  and  developed  his  own  "integration 
of  form"  conditioned  by  his  own  artist's  nature  and  need.  The  new 
formal  significance  is  notably  attained  in  "Tapiola"  —  "which  gives 
clear  evidence  of  a  constructive  ability  and  continuity  which  is  un- 
paralleled within  the  last  fifty  years."  As  for  the  Seventh  Symphony 
—  "it  is  impossible  to  convey  on  paper  the  magnificent  formal  sweep 
and  emotional  logic  of  this  work."  Here  "Sibelius'  art  reaches  its 
second  great  apex"  (the  first  having  been  in  the  Fourth  Symphony 
in  A  minor). 

In  the  Second  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  composer's 
"highly  individual  method  of  formal  construction"  finds  its  most 
notable  development.  "The  first  movement  of  Sibelius'  No.  2  differs 
from  any  previous  symphonic  movement  in  that  its  undoubted  con- 
tinuity and  formal  balance  are  not  established  until  the  last  bars. 
The  exposition  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
statement,  but  it  is  logical  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  exposition 
of  this  particular  movement,  a  string  of  apparently  loosely  knit  epi- 
sodes, is  completely  incomprehensible  at  a  first  hearing,  and  it  is  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  development  and  in  the  curiously  telescoped 
recapitulation  that  the  full  significance  of  the  opening  begins  to  be 
apparent.  Instead  of  being  presented  with  a  fait  accompli  of  a  theme 
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that  is  then  analysed  and  developed  in  fragments,  we  are  presented 
with  several  enigmatic  fragments  that  only  become  a  fait  accompli 
on  the  final  page.  It  is  like  watching  a  sculptured  head  being  built  up 
from  the  armature  with  little  pellets  of  clay  or,  to  put  it  more 
vulgarly,  it  is  like  a  detective  story  in  which  the  reader  does  not  know 
until  the  final  chapter  whether  the  blotting  paper  or  the  ashtray 
throws  more  light  on  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  in  the  library." 


The  following  analysis  by  Cecil  Gray  (from  "Sibelius:  the  Sym- 
phonies") is  somewhat  abbreviated,  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  omitting 
themes  in  notation: 

First  Movement:  allegretto  —  poco  allegro. 

In  the  First  Symphony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  initial  movement  is  built  up  on 
definite  first  and  second  subjects;  here  there  are  none  in  the  accepted  conventional 
sense  of  the  words.  The  movement  begins  with  a  kind  of  introduction.  Firstly  theie 
comes  a  simple  rising  figure  for  the  strings  alone,  upon  which  is  then  superim- 
posed a  pastoral-like  theme  for  wood-wind,  punctuated  by  phrases  for  the  horns 
echoing  in  augmentation  the  final  clause  of  the  melody.  The  tempo  then  changes 
from  six-four  to  common  time,  and  a  seemingly  somewhat  inconsequent  episode 
takes  place,  initiated  by  a  curious  passage  for  two  bassoons  in  thirds  over  a  roll 
for  the  kettle-drums,  then  a  tremolo  for  flutes,  then  a  longish  rhapsodical  passage 
for  the  violins  alone.  .  .  .  An  arresting  passage  for  strings  pizzicato  leads  to  the 
allegro,  and   to   the   announcement   over   the   rising  string   figure   with   which   the 
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movement  opened  of  what  would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the 
"first  subject,"  for  it  is  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  important  one.  On  this 
its  first  appearance,  however,  it  seems  completely  unimportant,  and  even  positively 
insignificant  —  merely  a  perfunctory  kind  of  flourish  to  accompany  the  mounting 
figure  in  the  strings  which  has  already  appeared.  On  its  second  presentation,  how- 
ever, it  already  begins  to  impress  itself  on  one's  attention;  and  when  it  enters 
for  the  third  time,  at  the  beginning  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  the  de- 
velopment section,  slightly  altered,  in  the  minor,  for  the  oboe  alone,  and  is  then 
completed  by  a  pendant  for  the  bassoon,  it  seems  suddenly  to  grow  in  stature 
before  our  eyes,  or  rather,  our  ears.  And  so  on,  with  each  repetition  or  variation 
it  develops  and  expands  until  in  the  end  it  overshadows  all. 

Nothing,  from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
entire  range  of  symphonic  literature  than  the  way  in  which  the  composer,  having 
presented  in  the  exposition  a  handful  of  seemingly  disconnected  and  meaningless 
scraps  of  melody,  proceeds  in  the  development  section  to  breathe  life  into  them 
and  bring  them  into  relation  with  one  another.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  move- 
ment, as  already  suggested,  consists  of  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  thematic 
material  is  resolved  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  elements  from  which  it  took  rise, 
yet  never  with  a  sense  of  anticlimax,  but  always  with  a  logical  inevitability  that 
holds  our  attention  to  the  end,  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  beginning 
—  the  simple  rising  figure  for  the  strings  alone. 

Second  Movement:  tempo  andante,  ma  rubato  —  allegro  —  andante 
sostenuto. 

This  second  movement  is  also  highly  individual  both  in  form  and  content. 
The  familiar  principle  of  the  contrast  between  a  chief  lyrical  subject  and  a  more 
virile  second  subject  is  here  intensified  into  an  epic  conflict,  involving  several 
groups  of  thematic  protagonists.  It  begins  with  a  roll  on  the  kettle-drums,  and  a 
long  mysterious  pizzicato  passage  shared  by  basses  and  'cellos,  over  which  is 
eventually  given  out  a  melancholy  reflective  theme  for  the  bassoons  in  octaves, 
continued  by  oboes  and  clarinets.  .  .  .  This  section  concludes  with  sombre,  threat- 
ening harmonies  for  the  brass,  after  which  the  tempo  quietens  down,  and  a  second 
lyrical  subject  is  adumbrated  in  the  strings,  alone  at  first,  and  then  to  a  liquid 
running  accompaniment  in  thirds  for  flutes  and  bassoons.  This  is  followed  by  a 
sequel  of  exquisite  beauty  — one  of  Sibelius's  happiest  melodic  inventions  —  for 
oboe  and  clarinets.  This  also  generates  an  angry,  threatening  reply  from  the 
'cellos  and  basses,  after  which  a  reversion  is  made  to  the  first  subject,  which  is 
once  more  driven  from  the  field  by  an  enhanced  repetition  of  the  first  strenuous 
passage.  The  second  lyrical  subject  then  recurs  and,  despite  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  forces  to  dislodge  it,  continues  unperturbed  on  its  way. 
The  sequel  to  this  second  lyrical  subject  is  then  worked  up  to  a  passionate  and 
exultant  climax,  but  in  this  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  conflict  between  the  forces 
of  light  and  darkness  the  latter  gain  the  day  and  have  the  last  word.  The  move- 
ment closes  on  a  sombre  note,  with  fragmentary  references  to  the  two  lyrical  sub- 
jects, and  a  strange  and  sinister  episode  characterized  by  trills  and  tremolos  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  a  furious  demi-semiquaver  passage  for  the  strings. 

Third  Movement:  vivacissimo. 

In  spite  of  the  indication  "with  the  utmost  vivacity"  and  the  major  tonality 
(B  flat),  the  mood  and  general  atmosphere  of  the  third  movement  is  restless  and 
uneasy  rather  than  cheerful. 

The  scherzo  section   is  followed   in  orthodox   fashion   by  a   trio,  lento  e  suave, 
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built  on  a  theme  for  the  oboe  of  which  the  poignant  loveliness  is  something  of  a 
mystery,  seeing  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  note,  which  is  repeated  no 
fewer  than  nine  times  at  the  very  outset.  Both  scherzo  and  trio  are  then  repeated, 
not  note  for  note,  but  so  far  as  thematic  substance  and  general  treatment  are  con- 
cerned, and  then  a  tumultuous  bridge  passage  leads  directly  without  a  break  into 
the  finale. 

Fourth  Movement:  allegro  moderato. 

Formally,  and  in  every  other  sense  as  well,  this  is  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  movement  in  the  symphony,  and  the  least  in  need  of  thematic 
analysis  or  explanation  of  anv  kind.  The  first  chief  theme  is  that  with  which  it 
starts,  for  the  violins.  .  .  .  The  second  main  subject  is  first  heard  in  the  wood- 
wind, over  a  running  figure  of  accompaniment   in   the  violas  and   'cellos. 

After  the  thematic  material  has  been  thus  set  forth  a  kind  of  working-out 
section  ensues.  ...  It  is  worked  to  a  climax,  culminating  in  the  triumphant 
restatement  of  the  first  section  of  the  movement.  The  second  subject  is  then 
resumed  and  developed  at  greater  length  than  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, in  a  long,  exciting  crescendo  in  which  the  theme  rises  higher  and  higher 
with  each  repetition.  The  movement  concludes  with  a  magnificent  peroration  for 
the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  heavy  brass  plays  the  leading  part. 
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HOFMANN: 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved!  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
COUPLE  THE  TUBAS 

NOTES  UPON  SIBELIUS 

(With  particular  reference  to  his  Second  Symphony) 
By  Frank  Baker 


The  chimera  of  journalistic  quixotry  cuts  infinite  capers  upon 
most  artists  of  repute.  Hardy  was  the  G.  O.  M.  of  English  litera- 
ture; Gauguin  cut  off  far  more  than  his  ear;  Lawrence  was  the 
leprechaun  sitting  on  the  heavy  shoulder  of  Mrs.  Grundy;  Elgar  was 
fond,  both  of  racing  and  Bernard  Shaw  (a  curious,  perhaps  significant 
combination);  Masefield  is  the  ragged  sailor-poet;  Pavlova  was  the 
dying  swan. 

Similarly,  Sibelius  is  still  the  barbarian,  the  demi-God  on  an  ava- 
lanche, the  bare  tree  swaying  upon  the  barest  mountain  of  the  north, 
the  mouthpiece  of  an  ancient  race,  the  oracle  of  primitivism,  the 
apostle  of  the  axe,  the  mournful  child  of  yet  more  mournful  nature. 
Above  all,  he  is  the  peasant  —  one  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget 
that.  The  legend  grows.  He  cannot  talk;  he  growls  like  a  wolf.  He  spits; 
he  drinks  fire;  he  lives  in  a  log-hut  and  has  never  been  seen  in  a 
town.  Does  he  write  with  a  pen?  Oh,  Heavens  no!  The  terrible  fellow 
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composes  with  an  ice-axe,  hewing  notes  out  of  an  iceberg;  floats  into 
the  north  pole  upon  a  raft  of  open  fifths. 

Mr.  Cecil  Gray,  in  his  admirable  study  of  Sibelius,  entirely  dis- 
integrates all  these  fanciful  pictures,  but  in  the  minds  of  most  people, 
even  musicians  who  should  know  better,  Sibelius  is  still  the  rude, 
morose  invader  from  the  Arctic  wastes  —  one  who  is  more  akin  to 
Shackleton  than  to  Beethoven. 

Who  loosed  this  rufous  fiend  upon  the  clear  field  of  music?  As  long 
ago  as  1922  we  have  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  apparently  a  critic  of  some  im- 
portance, writing  in  his  book  "Musical  Portraits":  — 

"The  orchestral  combinations  of  Sibelius  seem  to  have  passed  over 
black  torrents  and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and 
grim  primeval  forests  .  .  .  the  instrumentation  is  all  wet  grays  and 
blacks  .  .  .  the  works  are  full  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full  of  shattering  trombones  and 
screaming  violins,  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  etc.,  etc." 

Of  the  man  he  paints  this  stark  picture: 

"There  are  times  when  he  comes  into  the  concert  room  like  some 
man  of  a  former  age  .  .  .  some  spare  knotted  barbarian  from  the 
world  of  the  sagas  .  .  .  like  one  who  might  have  been  comrade  to 
pelted  warriors  who  fought  with  clubs  and  hammers,  who  might  have 
beaten  out  a  rude  music  by  black  smoking  hearthsides.  ..." 
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And  for  the  popular  nationalist  conception  of  Sibelius,  we  have 
this  remarkable  statement: 

"It  was  with  the  sanction  of  a  people  that  Sibelius  came  to  his  task." 

Such  a  statement  as  his  last  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  principle 
whatsoever.  It  is  indeed  the  most  dangerous  and  damning  label  one 
could  possibly  attach  to  any  artist.  To  state  that  a  man  of  Sibelius' 
rare  genius  spoke  with  the  sanction  of  his  people  is  little  better  than 
saying  that  when  God  had  created  the  world,  man  heartily  ap- 
proved of  it.  Alone  in  so  far  as  an  artist  inherits  the  racial  instincts 
and  memories  of  his  native  country,  can  it  be  said  that  his  environ- 
ment bears  any  relation  to  his  art.  To  deliver  Sibelius  in  a  neat 
little  paper  parcel  labelled  "Finland,"  is  synonymous  with  delivering 
wheat  as  Hovis  bread. 

The  danger  of  such  criticism  as  Mr.  Rosenield's  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  sensitive  musicians,  ignorant  of  Sibelius  and  approaching 
him  for  the  first  time  through  the  essay  I  have  quoted,  would  shun 
the  composer's  works  with  an  impatient  mutter  of  "Pomp  and  Cir- 
cumstance .  .  .  Kipling.  .  .  ." 

And  the  barbaric  role,  so  picturesquely  developed  even  in  creditable 
journals,  is  as  manifestly  untrue.  Punch,  in  a  review  of  Lambert's 
book  "Music  Ho,"  recentlv  referred  to  "the  austere  Sibelius."  "And 
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strange  to  say,"  the  passage  runs  —  "the  only  foreign  master  of  whom 
the  composer  of  the  exhilarating  Rio  Grande  writes  with  genuine 
admiration,  is  the  austere  Sibelius."  (My  italics.)  Nobody,  of  course, 
reads  Punch  for  music  criticism,  but  since  musicians  sometimes  read 
Punch,  one  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Punch's  staff  of  Learned 
Clerks  should  get  Mr.  Percy  Scholes  to  come  and  talk  to  them. 

But  this  is  otiose  cavilling,  since  in  popular  journalism  one  does 
not  look  for  truth.  Most  great  artists  have  endured  both  in  obscurity 
and  austerity.  Even  Brahms,  now  declared  to  be  the  most  gushing 
of  the  romantics,  was  a  few  years  ago  commonly  described  as  "gray." 

But  wait.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Newman  with  his  customary  and  de- 
lightful condescension  towards  the  "plain  man"  assuring  us  that 
Sibelius'  music  is  not  "difficult,"  only  "unusual."  "The  task  before 
the  listener,"  he  says  gravely,  rather  as  though  he  were  about  to 
expound  upon  fifth  species  or  diatonic  nineteenths  —  "  is  simply  to 
turn  the  unusual  into  the  normal  by  dint  of  repetition."  This  is 
surely  a  most  bewildering  instruction.  "To  turn  the  unusual  into  the 
normal.  .  .  ."  What  does  he  mean  by  unusual?  Does  he  mean  "ab- 
normal" or  perhaps  "subnormal"?  In  any  case,  what  art  of  any  value 
has  ever  been  usual?  And  how  can  it  be  normalized  by  repetition? 
This  is  merely  to  imply  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  I  would 
entirely   contradict   him,   and   tell   the    "plain   man"    to   listen   twice 
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or  thrice  to  a  Sibelius  symphony,  then  leave  it  alone  for  a  space. 
This  constant  iteration  of  fine  music  plays  the  very  devil  with  musical 
intelligence,  as  who  can  doubt  who  sang  in  the  B  minor  Mass  at 
school?  And  incidentally,  what  man  is  "plain"  who  can  give  his  emo- 
tions and  intellect  into  the  hands  of  Sibelius  and  profit  accordingly? 
It  should  be  affirmed  as  a  natural  law  once  and  for  all,  that  art  in 
any  form  is  not  for  the  "plain  man,"  and  that  those  who  derive  any 
lasting  pleasure  or  profit  from  art  cannot  be  designated  "plain." 

Now  consider  the  2nd  symphony,  and  notice  how  easy  it  would  be 
from  this  work  to  fix  the  two  main  labels  of  journalese  upon  Sibelius' 
back. 

First  —  he  is  a  savage  brooding  over  his  ice-hut  or  his  log  fire  — 
whichever  comes  first  to  your  mind;  very  good,  the  long  second  move- 
ment proves  that.  Second  —  he  is  the  arrogant  nationalist,  effulgent 
with  trumpets  spread  out  of  him  like  rays  of  the  sun,  heavy  with 
gorgeous  banners,  a  Franckian  orifiamme  fluttering  from  a  lance  in 
his  mailed  fist;  excellent  —  the  last  movement  proves  that.  (Oh,  and 
in  passing  it  might  as  well  be  mentioned  that  he  is  also  the  wistful 
peasant  remembering,  his  native  village  at  sunset,  Peer  dreaming  of 
Solveig;  for  you  see  the  slow  section  of  the  scherzo  proves  that.  So 
there  you  are.) 

In  truth,  this  symphony  is  a  pure  voyage,  a  romantic  one  if  you 
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like.  Movement  2  is  not  barbaric;  it  is  the  reason  for  Movement  4. 
Movement  4  is  not  nationalist;  it  is  the  way  out  of  Movement  2. 
I  am  conscious  that  in  such  a  statement  I  am  almost  guilty  of  per- 
petuating another  stray  legend  about  the  composer  ("traveller  into 
the  unknown  .  .  .")  but  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  better  to  move 
logically  to  a  given  place  than  to  pounce  wildly  over  the  mark.  And 
in  this  early  symphony  we  have  to  beware  of  giving  Sibelius  false 
names.  Think  less  of  nationalism,  more  on  universalism.  It  is  possible 
you  will  find  in  this  work  a  cosmological  adventure  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Unless  you  are  a  very  plain  man  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  regard  it  as  a  Cook's  tour  to  Finland,  complete  with  guide  in  the 

shape  of  our  amiable  friend,   Mr. well,  never  mind. 

There  are  the  programmatic  pieces,  better  known  to  English  au- 
diences, as  "Tone  Poems"  generally  are.  (In  passing,  when  will  a 
musical  term  replace  that  dreadful  hybrid?)  En  Saga  is  a  glacial  ad- 
venture: The  Swan  dark  as  Charon  himself:  Pohjola's  Daughter  clat- 
tering with  heroic  hooves,  skittering  with  coy  feminine  defiance.  The 
best  thing  one  can  say  about  Pohjola,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of 
Sibelius'  finest  works,  is  that  Strauss  would  probably  have  handled  the 
theme  more  Tillishly.  In  these  works  it  is  easy  to  see  the  popular 
Sibelius  legend,  which  has  anyhow,  once  and  for  all,  been  consecrated 
for  the  "plain  man"  in  False  Triste  and  Finlandia.  But  what  magni- 
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ficent  potboilers!  It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  recollect  that  as  a 
choirboy,  my  accomplices  and  myself  took  delight  in  begging  the 
organist  periodically  to  play  Finlandia.  It  was  generally  an  end-of- 
term  event.  "And,"  we  would  chorus,  our  young  eyes  glued  on  four 
manuals  of  Mr.  Willis  at  his  best,  "mind  you  couple  the  tubas,  Sir,  at 
the  end." 

Couple  the  tubas.  And  it  is  the  very  thing  which  in  the  long  run 
Sibelius  did  not  do,  which  perhaps  distinguishes  him  from  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  couple  anything  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon. 
For  —  always  allowing  that  I  have  not,  to  my  shame,  yet  heard  the 
4th  symphony  —  when  you  have  gone  through  the  symphonies  and 
other  pieces,  there  remains  to  you  Tapiola,  which  in  spite,  I  say  de- 
liberately, in  spite  of  the  programme  with  which  it  is  burdened,  car- 
ries you  to  the  end  of  the  perilous  journey  upon  which  Sibelius  has 
led  you.  It  is  an  experience,  this  music  called  Tapiola,  one  should 
guardedly  say  no  more  than  that.  Yet  how  resist  intense  admiration 
for  the  mind  that  could,  from  so  slight  a  germ,  evolve  so  mighty  an 
argument?  Or  ever  doubt  that  in  the  shape  of  that  final  long  chord, 
reached  after  what  seems  a  universe  of  dreadful  striving  —  Sibelius 
commences  an  existence  where  Beethoven  also  commenced  it  in  the 
final  quartets?  —  The  Ghesterian,  January,    1935. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

By   Johannes    Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
where by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  " Konzertwinter ,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Briill,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
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ful  bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  quarrelling!"  Brahms  cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen  and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the 
first  performance.  He  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  Biilow's  offer  of 
his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal,  and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while 
composing  [the  symphony],  had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in 
a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision  that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder 
whether  it  will  ever  have  any  other  audience!  I  rather  fear  it  has  been 
influenced  by  this  climate,  where  the  cherries  never  ripen.  You  would 
never  touch  them!"  Brahms,  as  we  shall  see,  was  right  in  fearing  that 
his  symphony  would  scarcely  take  its  first  hearers  by  storm. 

In  these  weeks  of  doubt,  Brahms  must  have  been  heartened  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  his  friends  at  least  divined  the  essential  beauties 
of  his  Fourth  Symphony.  It  was  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  whom  he 
had  delighted  in  keeping  in  a  state  of  mystified  anticipation  before  each 
of  his  previous  symphonies  was  performed.  For  once  this  adroit  lady 
coaxed  from  him  the  fragmentary  manuscript  of  a  symphony  still  in 
the  process  of  composition.  Their  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  un- 
usually interesting,  for  never  before  had  Brahms  been  led  into  a  long 
interchange  of  letters  on  an  uncompleted  score.  Her  enthusiastic  letters 
must  have  been  heartening  to  the  composer,  for  her  quick,  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  inner  qualities  of  the  difficult  manuscript  was  matched  by 
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her  tact  in  admitting  those  points  which  perplexed  her.  When  Frau 
Herzogenberg  at  last  heard  the  symphony  (by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
under  Joachim,  January  1886),  she  wrote  of  her  final  preference  for  the 
Andante. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  know,  and,  indeed,  I  should 
choose  this  movement  for  my  companion  through  life  and  in  death.  It 
is  all  melody  from  first  to  last,  increasing  in  beauty  as  one  presses  for- 
ward; it  is  a  walk  through  exquisite  scenery  at  sunset,  when  the  colors 
deepen  and  the  crimson  glows  to  purple." 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  symphony 
was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony  by 
Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
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occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Ricliter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 

That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Felix  Borowski: 

I.  (Allegro  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2  time.)  The  principal  subject  is  announced 
at  once  by  the  violins.  After  this  theme  has  been  presented,  a  sequence  of  scale-like 
passages  is  brought  forward  in  the  violas,  and  successively  in  the  woodwind  instru- 
ments, and  portions  of  the  principal  subject  are  worked  over  in  the  strings.  A 
marked,  emphatic  figure  —  the  second  theme  —  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
woodwind  and  horns,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  second  section  given  to  the  violon- 
cellos and  horns  (pizzicato  in  the  violins),  the  melody  being  taken  up  later  by  the 
first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  The  first  section  of  the  theme  is  given  further 
hearing.  There  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  and  the  Develop- 
ment begins  with  a  working  out  of  the  principal  theme,  eight  measures  of  which 
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are  repeated  exactly  as  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Nearly  all  this 
section  of  the  movement  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  principal  theme 
and  the  first  section  of  the  second  subject.  The  Recapitulation  which  follows  is  con- 
structed in  the  orthodox  fashion.  The  principal  theme  does  not  begin  exactly  as 
before,  the  first  four  measures  of  it  having  been  varied.  The  second  subject,  in  two 
sections,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  now  appears  in  E  minor.  The  coda 
is  constructed  from  the  material  of  the  principal  theme. 

II.  (Andante  moderato,  E  major,  6-8  time.)  Two  horns  announce  the  motive  of 
the  first  subject  of  the  movement,  these  being  reinforced  in  the  second  and  third 
measures  by  the  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets.  The  subject  begins  in  the  fifth  measure 
with  the  melody  in  the  clarinet  (pizzicato  in  the  strings).  The  second  theme,  in  B 
major,  presents  itself  in  the  violoncellos,  thirty-seven  measures  after  the  first  has 
been  announced.  This  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  first  subject  returns  in 
the  strings  with  a  moving  figure  against  it  in  the  wind.  Elaboration  of  this  takes 
place,  following  which  the  second  subject  —  now  in  E  —  is  set  forth  by  the  first 
violins.  A  short  coda  is  founded  on  the  opening  theme. 

III.  (Allegro  giocoso,  C  major,  2-4  time.)  This  is,  in  reality,  the  scherzo  of  the 
symphony,  although  it  is  not  so  named  on  the  score.  The  principal  theme  is  an- 
nounced at  once  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  subject,  in  G  major,  is  heard  in 
the  first  violins,  the  rhythmical  figure  of  its  accompaniment  suggesting  the  outline 
of  the  opening  subject  of  the  first  movement.  Development  of  the  principal  subject 
now  takes  place,  and  following  it  there  sets  in  the  Recapitulation.  In  this  the  princi- 
pal subject  is  modified  at  the  beginning,  the  first  ten  bars  having  been  changed.  The 
second  theme  (first  violins  and  oboe)  appeals  in  C  major.  A  long  and  brilliant  coda 
is  built  on  the  material  of  the  principal  theme. 

IV.  (Allegro  energico  e  passionalo,  E  minor,  3-4  time.)  The  finale  of  the  E  minor 
symphony  is  not  cast  in  the  rondo  or  sonata  form  peculiar  to  the  closing  movements 
of  other  symphonies,  but  it  is  a  passacaglia,  in  which  a  theme  of  eight  bars  is  given 
thirty-two  variations. 

The  musical  wisemen  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  eight  bar  theme  (first  nobly  intoned  by  the  trombones) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
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Your  Printing 

\s     and   Low  Prices 


\s 

\s 
\s 

\s 
\s 

\s 


Printing,   like   most   other   commodities,   is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.  Buyers  now  are  beginning  to  look  ask- 
ance at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many  book- 
lets you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dollars 
you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 
• 
Profitable  printing  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S       GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272   CONGRESS   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
THURSDAY  EVENING  -:-  OCTOBER  17,  at  8.30 

ADMIRAL  BYRD 

IN  PERSON 

^Antartic  Expedition         •  xJVlotion  Pictures 

Tickets  $1.10,  $2.20,  $3.00,  now  on  sale 
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movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  alter  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meister singer  or  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mo/art  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series"  :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes :  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ( 'ostinato' ) ,  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
great   Passacaglia   for  the    Organ." 


Allegro  ma  npntroppo 


wmm 

CONCERT! 


Allegro  non  troppo 


CHARDON    STRING    QUARTET 

PAINE  HALL       •       MUSIC  BUILDING       •       HARVARD  COLLEGE 
Four   Concerts  —   December    19,    January   23,    February   6,    March   5 

SERIES    TICKETS   ONLY   $5.00  


THE  LONGY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


44  CHURCH  STREET 
Telephone  TRO.  0956 
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WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


;,  (MM  "M, 


ti 


vitannic 


Under  Raymond-Whitcomb  management,  four  win- 
ter cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  popular 
trans- Atlantic  liner  "Britannic." 

JANUARY  31  to  FEBRUARY  19 $210  up 

FEBRUARY  20  to  MARCH  10 $210  up 

MARCH  11  to  MARCH  27  -  -  -  -     $177.50  up 

march  27  to  April  5 $100  up 

Visits  to  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Cartagena,  Venezuela, 
Curacao,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Virgin  Islands, 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  March  27  cruise,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

The  fifth  annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  Cruise  to  the  romantic  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  onward  round  the  world  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Bali,  Java,  Sumatra  and  less  known  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  also  on  the  program  this  year,  likewise  Singapore,  Penang,  Burma 
and  India.  A  remarkable  98-day  cruise.  Sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  21, 1936  in  the  cruising  motor-ship  "Stella  Polaris."  Rate  $985  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street      -:-      145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT 


First  President 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


|  he  marble  portraiture  of  Frederick  Pickering 
-M^.  Cabot  installed  in  the  balcony  foyer  of  Symphony 
Hall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  present  season  is 
much  more  than  an  impressive  work  of  art:  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  a  great  citizen 
of  Boston,  a  man  whose  modesty  would  never  have  per- 
mitted him  to  imagine  himself  the  subject  of  such  com- 
memoration. It  owes  its  form  to  the  loving  memory  and 
skilled  hand  of  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Korczak  Ziolkowski,  be- 
friended as  a  boy  by  Judge  Cabot  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  close  and  inspiring  intimacy 
which  went  far  to  determine  the  younger  man's  artistic 
career.  When  the  face  of  his  friend  emerged  from  the 
marble,  as  a  labor  of  love,  modelled  from  an  enduring 
image  of  the  mind,  others  who  loved  Judge  Cabot  brought 
to  pass  its  installation  in  Symphony  Hall. 

No  less  fitting  than  Bela  Pratt's  bust  of  Major  Higgin- 
son,  long  familiar  to  frequenters  of  our  concerts,  is  this 
commemoration  of  one  of  whom  it  can  so  truly  be  said 
that  "with  faith  and  understanding  he  carried  on  the 
ideal  of  his  kinsman  the  founder."  In  the  person  of  Judge 
Cabot  the  present  of  the  Orchestra  stands  linked  with 
the  past,  and  with  the  future. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  18,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  19,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major   (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Dukas "La  Peri,"  Danced  Poem 


INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  October  17,  at 
5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 


FRITZ  KREISLER  will  give  the  first  recital  of  the  Symphony 
Hall  season,  next  Sunday,  October  13,  at  3.30.  He  will  present 
the  following  interesting  programme:— 

1.  a.    Sonata,  G  minor    (The  Devil's  Trill) Tartini 

b.    Sarabande  and  Gigue   Bach 

(From  the  Partita  D  minor) 
(For  violin  alone) 

2.  Concerto,  A  minor  No.  22 Viotti 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Finale 

3.  a.    Recitative  and  Scherzo    Kreisler 

(For  violin  alone) 

b.  Prelude  and  Allegro    Kreisler 

(In  the  style  of  Pugnani) 

c.  Chanson  Louis  XIII  et  Pavane   Kreisler 

(In  the  style  of  Louis  Couperin) 

d.  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Corelli   Kreisler 

(In  the  style  of  Tartini) 

e.  Habanera    Ravel- Kreisler 

(From  Rhapsodie  Espagnole) 

/.     La  fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin   Debussy -Hartmann 

e.    Gypsy  Caprice Kreisler 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  will  open  the 
series  of  six  Monday  Evening  concerts  on  October  28.  The  Tues- 
day Afternoon  series  begins  the  following  week— November  5. 


ROLAND    HAYES  will   return   to   Symphony   Hall   to   give   a 
recital  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November   10. 


ADMIRAL  BYRD,  giving  a  lecture  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  17,  will  describe  his  own  discoveries  in  Antarctica, 
illustrated  by  motion  pictures. 


E.  M.  NEWMAN  will  reach  the  twenty-fifth  season  of  his  "travel 
talks"  when  he  gives  a  series  of  three  pairs  (November  8-9, 
November  15-16,  November  22-23).  The  first  will  cover  "Italv," 
the  second  "Ethiopia,"  the  third  "The  South  Seas." 
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AARON  RICHMOND 

Presents  (in  association  with  S.  Hurok) 
COL.  W.  DeBASIL'S 

BALLET  RUSSE 

de  MONTE  CARLO 
OCT.  29  to  NOV.  2  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

7  Performances  including  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees 

Tue.  Eve.  Oct.  29 — Three-Cornered  Hat,  Scheherazade,  Aurora's  Wedding 

Wed.  Mat.  Oct.  30 — Three-Cornered  Hat,  Scheherazade,  Aurora's  Wedding 

Wed.  Eve.  Oct.  30 — Carnaval,  Thamar,  Le  Beau  Danube 

Thurs.  Eve.  Oct.  31 — Cotillon,  Scheherazade,  Midnight  Sun 

Fri.  Eve.  Nov.    1 — Carnaval,  Choreartium,  Midnight  Sun 

Sat.  Mat.  Nov.    2 — A  Hundred  Kisses,  Boutique  Fantasque,  Aurora's  Wedding 

Sat.  Eve.  Nov.    2 — Sylphides,  Choreartium,  Spectre  de  la  Rose,  Prince  Igor 

Mail  Orders  Now:  Evenings  55  cents  to  $3.30.  Popular  Priced 
Wed.  Mat.  55  cents  to  $2.20,  Sat.  Mat.  55  cents  to  $2.75 


6  Plays  for  Children 

By  CLARE  TREE  MAJOR 
Saturday  Mornings  and  Matinees  JORDAN  HALL 

Nov.  2,  Nov.  23,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  8,  March  7  and  April  25 

Robin  Hood  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  The  Secret  Garden 

Hans  Brinker  Heidi 

For   the  Entire  Series,  $3.00,  $5.00,   $8.00  and  $12.00.     Tickets  at 
Jordan  Hall  and  at  208  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


TUE.  EVE.  OCT.  22  JORDAN  HALL 

SONG  RECITAL  BY 

BLANCHE  HASKELL 

SOPRANO 
WALTER  ARNO,  Accompanist 


c 
o 

M 
I 
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Heinrich    Gebhard    and    George    Brown — Piano-'Cello    Sonata    Recital 

Wednesday    Evening,    November    13 — Jordan    Hall 

Isabel  French,   Soprano,   Celius   Dougherty,   Accompanist 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  19 — Jordan  Hall 

Ralph  Kirkpatrick,   Recital  on  the  Harpsichord 

Thursday  Evening,  November  21 — Jordan  Hall 

Don   Cossacks — Only   Boston   Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  November  24 — Symphony  Hall 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

EIGHTH  SEASON     .      .      .      1935-1936 

^Boston  ^htorning  ^hCusicales 

for  benefit  of 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  of  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


HOTEL  STATLER  BALLROOM 

Wednesdays  at  eleven  o'clock 


FRITZ  KREISLER November  20 

KIRSTEN  FLAGSTAD         .      .      .  December  4 

HELEN  JEPSON  and 

RICHARD    BONELLI          .      .      .  December  18 

JOSEF  HOFMANN January  15 

GIOVANNI  MARTINELLI  and 

EMANUEL     FEUERMANN      .      .  .  February  5 

ELISABETH     RETHBERG      .      .  .        March  4 


Mrs.  John  W.  Myers,  Chairman 

Co-Chairmen 
Mrs.  A.  Barr  Comstock 
Mrs.  John  A.  Greene 
Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  Parker  Whittington 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  of  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

7  Harcourt  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Kenmore  2833 
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MADAME   HELEN  HOPEKIRK 

has  resumed  Piano  Lessons 

at  her  Studio,  31  Allerton  Street 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone  BEAcon  3970 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  RALPH  OSBORNE 

(Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts) 

SINGING  COACHING 

1111  BOYLSTON  STREET  Kenmore  3030 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST,  says:— "Anyone  possessing  a   normal   speaking  voice   should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 

Tel.   *  kenmore  7873  30   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON  Auditions  free  of  charge 

t  Columbia  2041  Reduced  Rates 


44     CHURCH     STREET  incorporated  CAMBRIDGE.    MASSACHUSETTS 

A  School  making  a  definite  contribution  to  Education  in 

the  field  of  Music,  in  an  acknowledged  Cultural  Centre 

Catalogue  on  Request  Telephone  TROwbridge  0956 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND   PRONUNCIATION   FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG  COACHING 

Studio:    72S   BOYLSTON   STREET 
Res.    Tel.    Dedham   0012 


ARY   DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


MALCOLM    LANG 

PIANOFORTE  THEORY 

Interpretation  of  Songs 

6  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 


MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Phone  Par.  4651 


JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 

HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,  Violinist 

STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 

470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.  MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES    OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 


ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road  {Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


ROY   R.  GARDNER 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

108  CHARLES    STREET  Capitol  5157 

In   Providence   Tuesdays,    Institute   of   Music,    Hoppin    Homestead    Bldg.,    357   Westminster   Street 


GERTRUDE  TINGLEY 

SINGER  AND  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET     FACULTY  ABBOT  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Telephones:  Kenmore  8258,  Aspinwall  7190 


LAMBERT   MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 


Telephone:   Commonwealth  4994 

ROSALIE    THORNTON 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  168  NEWBURY  STREET 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Concert  Direction:  AARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building 


GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:  346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 

Telephone:  Newton  North  0102 

1 4  iffn  J3oston  Cveri/ThursdauamLcfrLdaLh,  Z| 

|£       Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol  OggS     £| 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 
4fc  PIANIST 

W  TEACHER 

Piano:  Harmony:  Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome ;  and  singers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request 
Kenmore  6520 — Trinity  Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of   SILVESTRI,   Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 
Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 

Kenmore  7714 


MissCORINNE  HARMON 
PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

312  MARLBOROUGH  STREET 

Telephone  Commonwealth  1078 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 
Telephone  Stadium  2326 


FRANK  E.   DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 

SINGING 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  Room  12      BOSTON 
Telephone  Devonshire  9232 


GERTRUDE  BELCHER 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Classes  in  Musicianship  for  Children 

Principles  of  T.  H.  Yorke-Trotter,  M.A. 

TRINITY  COURT  Telephone  Kenmore  6520 


HARRIS   S.   SHAW 

PIANO,   ORGAN,    MUSICIANSHIP 

Mr.  Shaw  will  form  classes  in  Ear  Training, 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  18,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  19,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major   (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Dukas  "La  Peri,"  Danced  Poem 

[1865-1935] 


INTERMISSION 


Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543)* 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born   at   Salzburg,  January   27,   1756;   died   at  Vienna,   December   5,    1791 


T 


he  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 


Last  performed   at  these   concerts  March   9,    1934. 
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mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  to  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  —  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
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landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins,  "at  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 


*  Koechel  lists   only   one   other   symphony  by   Mozart   in    a   minor   key- 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 


-the   early   symphony 
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did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  busy  ten  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do— not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Posterity  can  more  easily  agree  with  Otto  Jahn's  characterization 
of  the  E-flat  symphony  as  a  "triumph  of  euphony  —  full  of  charm," 
and  the  "Jupiter"  as  "striking  in  dignity  and  solemnity,"  than  his 
description  of  the  G  minor  as  "full  of  passion"  —  of  "sorrow  and  com- 
plaining." Early  commentators  seem  to  have  found  a  far  greater  diver- 
gence of  mood  in  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  than  our  present  world. 
Nageli  soberly  and  earnestly  reproached  Mozart  with  an  excess  of  "cant- 
abilitat."  "He  cannot  be  termed  a  correct  composer  of  instrumental 
music,  for  he  mingled  and  confounded  'cantabilitat'  with  a  free  instru- 
mental play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of  fancy  and  emotional  gifts 
led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole  province  of  art,  causing 
it  rather  to  retrograde  than  to  advance,  and  exercising  a  very  power- 
ful influence  over  it." 

Spokesmen  of  the  later  time  when  romance  unabashed  was  the 
fashion  extolled  this  very  quality.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  called  this  sym- 
phony the  "swan  song"  of  Mozart's  youth.  "Love  and  melancholy 
breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with 
inexpressible  longing  towards  the  forms  which  beckon  as  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere."  Wagner's  more  factual  imagination  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge Mozart  as  a  primary  source  of  his  own  emotional  art: 
"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads  the 
irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
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as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart." 

Wagner  also  discerned  a  "marked  relationship"  between  this  sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh  of  Beethoven.  "In  both,"  he  wrote,  "the  clear 
human  consciousness  of  an  existence  meant  for  rejoicing  is  beautifully 
transfigured  by  the  presage  of  a  higher  world  beyond.  The  only  dis- 
tinction I  would  make  is  that  in  Mozart's  music  the  language  of  the 
heart  is  shaped  to  graceful  longing,  whereas  in  Beethoven's  con- 
ception this  longing  reaches  out  a  bolder  hand  to  seize  the  Infinite. 
In  Mozart's  symphony  the  fullness  of  feeling  predominates,  in  Bee- 
thoven's the  manly  consciousness  of  strength." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and.  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blending  of  clarinets  with  horns 
and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full,  mellow  tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose, 
while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets 
endow  it  with  brilliancy  and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets 
is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the  first 
carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios  in  the  deeper 
register. 
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We  Are  Ready 
with  the  new  Fall 

Dix-Make 

UNIFORMS 

Properly  tailored  and 
styled  uniforms  are 
necessary  all  day  long. 
For  Fall,  Dix-Make  has 
assembled  new  styles  in 
the  familiar,  and  many 
new  fabrics.  We  are 
proud  of  the  complete- 
ness and  smartness  of 
our  stock. 

In  the  preparation  for 
Fall  festivities  make  our 
Uniform  Department 
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"LA  PERI:  POEME  DANSfi" 

By  Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  died  there,  May  17,  1935 


For  the  dancer  Mile.  Trouhanova,  in  1910,  Paul  Dukas  composed  a 
"danced  poem"  of  a  Persian  monarch  in  quest  of  the  flower  of 
immortality,  which  at  length  he  forfeits  for  the  more  ephemeral 
charms  of  the  peri  who  holds  it.  The  piece  was  performed  at  the 
Chatelet  in  April,  1912,  with  the  dancer  for  whom  it  was  written.* 

The  self-castigating  Dukas  looked  upon  this  as  a  commissioned 
piece  and  was  even  once  on  the  point  of  destroying  it,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  friend,  Henry  Prunieres.f  For  the  twenty-five 
years  that  remained  of  his  life,  the  composer  gave  not  another  sizable 
work  to  the  world  —  this  despite  the  fact  the  composer  was  alert  and 
industrious  to  the  end. 


*  It  was  revived  at  the  Opera  in  1921,  with  Anna  Pavlowa  as  the  Peri,  and  Stowitts 
the  Iskender.  When  Mile.  Trouhanova  yielded  her  exclusive  rights,  the  piece  was  first  heard 
in  concert  form  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  November  23,  1913.  The  first  performance  in  con- 
cert in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on  January  7,  1916.  There  were  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1918;  October  12,  1923;  February  13,  1925;  January 
27,  1928. 
t  See  page   71. 
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•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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<l  Where  there  is  correct  balance  in  the  shoe,  there  is  no 
wobble  in  the  walk. 

<l  Balanced  Footwear  brings  ease,  confidence,  and  grace  in 
walking,  and  better  poise  to  the  whole  body.  In  these 
shoes  women  can  walk  faster  and  farther  with  less  effort. 
They  are  planned  and  proportioned  to  fit  the  foot  in  ac- 
tion so  that  they  are  as  comfortable  on  a  brisk  walk  as 
when  sitting  still. 

<L  They  are  designed  by  experts  in  conjunction  with  the 
orthopedics  research  department  of  a  university  of  inter- 
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<l  Sold  exclusively  by  Stearns  in  Boston,  in  daytime,  walking 
and  afternoon  models,  in  six  heel  heights.  Second  floor. 
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Says  M.  Prunieres  of  "La  Peri":  "It  is  not  a  ballet,  but  a  symphonic 
poem.  The  music  creates  around  the  mime  an  atmosphere  of  volup- 
tuous languor.  The  conclusion,  which  expresses  the  distress  of  the 
Hero  in  the  face  of  Night  and  Death,  who  surround  him,  is  profoundly 
moving." 

The  following  story  of  "La  Peri"  was  related  in  the  programme  of 
the  initial  Chatelet  performance: 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of 
immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the 
flower.  At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on 
her  breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King,  for  in  the  right  hand  of 
Iskender  the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee. 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris,  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix,  and 
soon  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which 
faded  in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he 
felt  the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (and  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylo- 
phone, celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Always  a  Parisian,  and  of  a  Parisian  family,  Paul  Dukas  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Jewish  and  Alsatian  extraction.  Musically  self-taught  as 
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a  boy,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1882,  where  he  studied 
piano  with  Georges  Mathias,  harmony  with  Theodore  Dubois,  and 
composition  in  the  class  of  Ernest  Guiraud,  the  same  class  which  was 
set  agog  in  1883  by  the  youthful  Debussy.  In  1888  he  took  the  second 
"grand  prix  de  Rome"  for  a  cantata,  "Velleda."  Obtaining  no  prize 
for  his  cantata  "Semele"  in  the  following  year,  Dukas  forswore  music 
for  the  time  being  and  entered  upon  his  military  service. 

But  the  composer  who  was  later  to  be  so  reticent  about  his  new 
scores  was  far  more  fertile  in  his  youth.  He  had  written  three  over- 
tures at  this  time,  of  which  the  earliest,  "Polyeucte"  was  brought 
forward  by  Lamoureux,  January  23,  1892.  His  Symphony  in  C  major 
and  his  scherzo  "L'Apprenti  Sorrier"  both  had  their  first  perform- 
ances in  Paris  in  1897.  The  Piano  Sonata  in  E-flat  minor  was  com- 
posed in  1899-1900,  and  there  was  a  set  of  piano  variations  on  a 
theme  of  Rameau  (1902).  After  sketching  and  discarding  two  operas, 
he  completed  his  setting  of  Maeterlinck's  "Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue" 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  May  10,  1907,  with 
Georgette  Leblanc  as  Arianne.*  A  fragmentary  piece  for  horn,  an- 

*  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  mounted  this  opera  March  29,  1911,  with  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  the  leading  part.  The  piece  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  last  summer. 
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HOFMANN: 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved  I  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A    NEW    ENGLAND   INSTITUTION    SINCE    1860 

162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 
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other  for  voice,  a  "Prelude  Elegiaque"  and  "La  Plainte  au  loin  du 
Faune"  in  memory  of  Debussy  —  these  chance  occasional  works,  to- 
gether with  "La  Peri,"  likewise  commissioned,  complete  the  scanty 
list  of  Paul  Dukas. 

He  has  contributed  critical  articles  to  magazines  from  time  to  time. 
He  took  the  orchestral  class  at  the  Conservatory  from  1909  to  1912. 
Dukas  deserted  this  stronghold  of  hidebound  and  "lamentable  tend- 
encies," as  Ferroud*  calls  them,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum.  Later  he  looked  with  favor  upon  the  ways  of  Debussy.  Never, 
M.  Ferroud  hastens  to  add,  did  Dukas  subject  himself  to  sectarianism, 
but  maintained  his  distinct  and  individual  mode  of  expression  —  a 
condition  summed  up  by  this  writer  as  "refractory  compliance." 

In  this  way,  having  given  the  world  a  lyric  drama,  a  scherzo,  and 
a  ballet  of  the  first  order,  the  composer  remained  musically  silent 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  —  a  living  admonition  to  any  pupil  with 
a  lurking  weakness  for  "over-facile  expression." 

The  following  works  of  Dukas  were  performed  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts  in  Boston: 

1904.  October  22,  "'The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (Mr.  Gericke  conductor). 


Pierre  Octave  Ferroud:   "A  Note  on  Paul  Dukas"    (Chesterian,  July-August,   1935). 
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Quiet,   J^estful,   (Zolorful 

RUBBER  FLOORS 

We  have  prepared  a  dramatic  showing  of  sheet 
rubber  floors,  which  is  an  inspiration  to  any- 
one who  is  looking  for  new  ways  to  achieve 
floors  that  are  as  restful  to  walk  on  as  they 
are  beautiful  to  see.  You  are  invited  to  view 
sheet  rubber  floors  at  our  store,  where  we  will 
gladly  explain  sheet  rubber's  many  advantages. 
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1905.  December  2,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (conducted  by  M.  d'Indy). 
1907.  February  9,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (Dr.  Muck  conductor). 
1909.  April   17,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (Mr.  Fiedler  conductor). 
1913.  March  1,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (Dr.  Muck  conductor). 

February  14,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

December  10,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

March  1,  Symphony,  C  major. 

October  25,  "La  Peri"    (Mr.  Monteux  conductor). 

November  29,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"    (Mr.  Rabaud  conductor). 
1920.  April  9,  Overture  to  "Polyeucte"    (Mr.  Monteux  conductor). 

April  22,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

October  12,  "La  Peri." 

December  7,  Overture  to  "Polyeucte." 

February  13,  "La  Peri"    (Dr.  Koussevitzky  conductor). 

October  23,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 
1928.  January  27,  "La  Peri." 
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FAREWELL  TO  PAUL  DUKAS 
By  Henry  Prunieres 


What  a  delightful  person  was  this  great  musician!  I  recall  with 
emotion  the  memory  of  conversations  when,  in  his  work-room 
on  the  Rue  Singer,  with  windows  opening  over  shaded  gardens,  he 
would  turn  back  to  the  years  of  his  youth,  speaking  to  me  of  Debussy 
and  Albeniz.  "They  were  so  nice,"  he  would  say  —  "they  were  artists 
those  two!"  And  he  dwelt  upon  the  artistic  probity  of  Debussy,  who 
preferred  to  eat  less  and  live  in  discomfort  rather  than  to  give  to  the 
world  a  work  like  the  opera  "Rodrigue  et  Chimene"  which  did  not 
satisfy  him,  but  would  have  helped  him  out  of  embarrassment. 

What  was  most  striking  in  Dukas  was  his  horror  of  attaching  im- 
portance to  himself.  We  know  the  part  he  played  in  the  formative 
development  of  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  Spanish  school:  Albeniz 
and  Manuel  de  Falla.  The  latter  has  never  missed  a  chance  to  recall 
how  precious  the  advice  of  Dukas  had  been  to  him,  and  how  it  had 
helped  him  to  find  himself  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  Dukas  was  an- 
noyed when  these  things  were  repeated  to  him.  "No,  that  is  absurd  — 
he  came  to  see  me,  we  joked  and  that  is  all."  And  he  would  begin  to 
praise  de  Falla,  that  born  artist,  so  noble,  so  proud,  so  generous;  or 
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The  programmes  of  this  series  will  be  drawn  from  the 
masterpieces  of  the  symphonic  repertory. 

The  Opening  Programme  — 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  "Eroica" 

Dukas "La  Peri,"  Danced  Poem 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Season  Tickt 
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The  programmes  will  be  divided  according  to  the 
greater  composers  of  each  nation.  The  first  will  be  de- 
voted to  three  German  masters  of  the  symphony: 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88 

Mozart   Symphony  in  E-flat  major    (K.  543) 

Beethoven   Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 
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ailable,  for  a  limited  time,  on  a  proportionate  basis 
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his  beloved  Albeniz  whom  he  remembered  with  such  a  glow  of  tender- 
ness. Time  passed  quickly  listening  to  him.  I  can  still  see  him  striding 
across  his  studio,  stopping,  starting,  opening  a  score  to  exemplify  his 
point,  or  sitting  at  the  piano  to  strike  some  chords,  then  resuming  his 
promenade  —  always  with  a  cigarette  in  his  lips,  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 
and  a  mocking  smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  under  the  ruddy 
moustache.  His  words  were  charming,  always  carefully  chosen.  And 
what  radiant  good  will!  How  his  face  lighted  when  he  spoke  of  his 
pupils!  He  was  never  the  proud  and  disdainful  master  of  his  youthful 
contingent.  He  took  them  seriously  and  never  ceased  wondering  at 
their  abilities.  "You  know,"  he  would  say  to  me,  "they  are  extraor- 
dinarily gifted.  You  never  know  what  they  will  do,  but  they  have  an 
astonishing  sense  of  harmony,  of  the  orchestra,  and  how  they  play  the 
piano!  They  transpose  anything  at  sight  from  the  score!  In  my  time 
at  the  Conservatory,  there  was  no  such  musicianship  —  It  is  surprising, 
I  assure  you."  And  he  would  speak  to  me  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
his  pupils  who  were  now  really  beginning  to  produce. 

What  was  most  surprising  with  him  was  the  unusual  and  fortunate 
mixture  of  satiric  wit  and  good  faith.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
a  finer  spirit,  more  deeply  idealistic,  more  bent  upon  rendering  service. 
At  the  same  time  he  judged  people  at  a  glance;  with  indulgence  cer- 
tainly, but  without  missing  any  of  their  little  traits,  their  weaknesses, 
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their  ridiculous  sides.  His  critical  sense  was  keen,  and  unlortunateh 
he  applied  it  first  of  all  against  himself  and  his  own  work. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  relatively  satisfied  with  his  "Ariane  et 
Barbe-Bleue,"  but  since  1907  he  no  more  than  consented  to  tolerate 
some  commissioned  productions,  and  to  these  he  attached  no  im- 
portance. No  one  has  seen  the  great  symphonic  works  over  which  he 
has  labored  for  years  at  a  time. 

The  case  of  Paul  Dukas  is  unique.  Foolhardiness,  sickness  or  some 
grave  infirmity  have  at  times  hindered  an  artist  from  continuing  his 
work,  but  Paul  Dukas  has  enjoyed  until  the  age  of  70  an  excellent 
health.  His  mental  function  has  never  given  the  slightest  sign  of  lessen- 
ing. He  appeared  in  his  conversations  as  alert,  as  discerning,  as  deep 
as  he  had  ever  been,  but  certainly  an  aversion  overtook  him  at  about 
the  age  of  42,  not  against  writing  music,  for  he  never  ceased  to  pro- 
duce it,  but  against  delivering  it  to  the  public.  The  only  works  which 
he  has  consented  to  have  printed  since  "Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue"  are 
pieces  which  seemed  insignificant  to  him:  the  ballet  "La  Peri,"  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  burning  up;  "La  Plainte  au  loin  du  Faune," 
which  I  forcibly  took  from  him  in  1920  for  the  tomb  of  his  dear 
friend,  Debussy;  the  superb  melody  which  I  induced  him  to  write  in 
homage  to  Ronsard.  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  having  ex- 
tracted from  him  the  last  pieces  which  he  committed  to  the  world. 
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The  work  was  completed  —  he  was  copying  it  and  I  could  come  the 
next  day  to  get  it.  When  I  returned  —  a  change  of  scene.  It  wasn't 
going  very  well.  He  had  to  begin  over  again  —  and  I  am  still  wonder- 
ing how  I  was  able  to  obtain  these  pieces  while  Durand  is  still  waiting 
for  the  "Violin  Sonata"  and  the  "Overture"  which  were  composed  for 
him  and  repose  in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer  beside  all  the  symphonic 
and  chamber  works  which  he  has  written  for  the  last  30  years. 

Dukas  loved  to  say  that  everything  would  be  destroyed  at  his  death. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  such  a  sacrilege  coming  to  pass.  That  works 
should  not  be  given  to  the  printer  against  his  will,  that  I  understand. 
But  let  no  one  destroy  blindly  these  sheets  which  doubtless  include 
some  masterpieces.  It  is  so  easy  to  entrust  them  to  the  National  Library 
with  an  interdiction  against  copying  or  publication  before  50  years 
have  passed.  At  that  time  one  can  tell  whether  the  works  deserve  to 
survive. 

I  have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  value  of  these  last  works.  Anyone 
examining  the  little  pieces  which  he  composed  for  the  Revue  Musicale 
will  see  to  what  a  point  his  harmonic  sense  had  grown,  how  melodic 
and  fluid  his  counterpoint  had  become.  It  is  impossible  that  works 
like  his  symphony  on  the  "Tempest"  of  Shakespeare,  which  I  have 
seen  him  working  upon  for  so  long,  should  not  be  worthy  of  the 
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author  of  "L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  the  "Sonata,"  and  "Ariane  et  Barbe- 
Bleue." 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  great  soul  of  Paul  Dukas  will  reveal 
itself  in  these  unknown  works,  and  I  predict  for  them  a  fame  to  which 
their  writer  would  not  have  dared  to  aspire.  I  place  my  hope  in  the  in- 
telligent and  devoted  companion  who  knew  how  to  surround  the 
existence  of  the  master  with  a  happy  and  beneficent  calm.  She  can  not 
permit  masterpieces  to  be  destroyed.* 

This  is  not  the  time  to  fix  the  importance  of  the  published  works 
of  Paul  Dukas.  The  number  of  his  compositions  is  unbelievably 
limited.  One  could  make  an  inventory  of  them  on  ten  fingers.  But 
there  is  a  compensation  in  their  quality  which  commands  an  ardent 
admiration  for  Paul  Dukas,  the  Degas  of  music. 

—  La  Revue  Musicale,  June,  1935. 


*  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  I  receive  from  Mme.  Paul  Dukas  a  letter  which 
informs  me  that  Dukas  himself  burned  all  his  unpublished  manuscripts  a  few  days  before 
his    death ! 
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TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  24* 

By   Richard   Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


When  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  first  appeared,  in  1889,  an 
unrhymed  poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  ex- 
plicit story  than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually 
attached  to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned,  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analysts  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 


*  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing, at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard.  Anton  Seidl 
gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  January  9, 
1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  6,  1897.  The 
most  recent  performance  here  was  December  9,  1932. 
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must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a  clear 
understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  ah  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
"fantasia,"  "A  as  Italien,"  in  1886,  made  quick  and  triumphant  prog- 
ress with  three  symphonic  poems:  "Macbeth,"  "Don  Juan,"  and  "Tod 
und  Verklarung,"  all  within  the  space  of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a  dying  man. 
He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and  the  striv- 
ings of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From    heaven    comes    to    him    what    he    had    vainly    sought    upon    earth, 
"Welterlosung,   Weltverklarung":    "World-redemption,  world-transfiguration." 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter :  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 
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The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt!"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
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mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration ! 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Biilow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  "Tasso."  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit   of   its   earlier   hearers,    was   minutely   dissected,    thematically 
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catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 
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at  5.15  p.m.  on  the  Thursdays  preceding  the  concerts.  The 
course  is  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Education,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Richard  G.  Appel  of  the  Music  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Professor  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music,  are  in 
charge  of  the  course. 

The  course  is  offered  in  three  parts  of  eight  lectures  each. 
Charge:  $1  for  each  part  or  $2  for  the  three  parts;  $1  addi- 
tional for  each  part  for  outlines  with  illustrative  music  and 
weekly  notices  about  lecturers;  textbook  extra. 

For  further  information  write  University  Extension  office, 
State  House. 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED   ROGUISH   MANNER, -IN   RONDO   FORM," 

for  Full  Orchestra,,  Op.  28* 

By   Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June   11,  1864 


At  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspie gel's 
-  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wullner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspie gel'; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'Eulenspie gel'  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods, 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 
he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes;  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

And  again,  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following 
indications  in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspie  gel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal' is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  TilFs  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

*  The  first  performance  was  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  Strauss 
had  completed  his  score  in  Munich,  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  published  in  September. 
The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and  in  America)  was  February  21, 
1896.  The   last  performance  was   March   17,    1934. 
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Printing 
and   Low 


rices 


Printing,   like   most   other   commodities,   is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.    Buyers    now    are    beginning    to    look 
askance  at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many 
booklets  you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dol- 
lars you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 
• 
Profitable  printing  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S       GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272   CONGRESS   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNELL  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
CO.  203-5  CLARENDON  ST 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

THE  VIKING  RESTAURANT 

Open  Daily,  Sundays  and  Evenings  KENmore  6520  for  reservations 

442   STUART  ST.   BOSTON  at    Copley    Square 

Announces    the    Opening    of   Its 

"ROOM    OF    THE    MIDNIGHT    SUN" 

An   intimate  rendezvous   where   cocktails   or    Swedish    "snaps"    may   be   had    with   the 

famous   "Smorgasbord,"  or  regular  steak  and  lobster  dinners. 

The  Viking   Supper  Room  where   dining  and  dancing  will  also   be  attractive 

to    those   of    discriminating   taste. 
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The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  D,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with 
the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with  three  addi- 
tional trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare- 
drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

THE  FIRST  CRITICS  OF  "TILL  EULENSPIEGEL" 


The  abuse  that  fell  upon  the  head  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  when  the 
piece  was  new  is  less  difficult  to  understand  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  the  punctilious  and  well-behaved  musical  world  of  1895  mto 
which  Strauss  suddenly  dropped  his  outrageous  rogue.  The  squealing 
and  squirming  music,  appearing  on  a  typical  programme  of  the  nine- 
ties (its  innocuous  companions  at  the  first  Boston  performance,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1896,  were  a  fantasia,  "Midnight  at  Sedan"  by  Zollner  and  a 
Violin  Concerto  of  Moszkowski)  must  have  had  somewhat  the  effect, 
as  Lawrence  Gilman  once  wrote,  of  "a  lightning  bolt  at  a  family 
reunion." 

A  glance  at  the  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  the  first  "Till"  per- 
formances will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  consternation  the  piece 
must  have  caused.  The  first  American  performances  were  brought  to 
pass  by  Emil  Paur  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and 
New  York  (February,  1896),  and  in  other  cities  on  tour.  The  "musical 
joke"  had  gone  the  rounds  of  Europe.  The  young  German  composer, 
"brilliant  but  erratic,"  was  not  without  fame  and  esteem  in  these 
cities  —  but  the  reviews  showed  no  glimmer  of  consciousness  that  a 
masterpiece  had  had  its  first  hearing.  Most  of  the  critics  gave  it  a 
grudging  paragraph  near  the  bottom  of  the  column,  after  lengthy  dis- 
sertations on  the  "novelty"  by  Zollner  and  the  performance  by  the 
violinist  Emile  Sauret  of  the  concerto  of  Moszkowski.  Most  were  agreed 
that  Strauss  had  prodigious  skill,  however  misguided,  and  all  praised 
the  virtuoso  performance  which  Paur  led. 

One  critic  in  Boston  referred  to  the  new  work  as  "a  trifle  from 
Strauss  —  a  nerve-distracting  piece  —  worth  a  hearing,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  composer."  Another  called  it  "a  blood-curdling  night- 
mare," and  another  "  —  a  musical  obscenity,  an  inexplicable  hodge- 
podge, which  should  not  have  been  heard  at  this  concert,  neither  at 
any  respectable  concert.  The  tone  picture,  with  all  its  abnormal  and 
hideously  grotesque  proportions,  is  that  of  a  heavy,  dull,  and  witless 
Teuton.  The  orchestration  of  the  work  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  The  very  worthiest  novelty  of  the  concert  was  the  concerto 
by  Moszkowski."  Still  another:  "A  noisy,  nerve-destroying,  heavy  piece 
of  work,  weak  in  ideas  and  strong  in  energy;  a  sketch  of  Beardsley 
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set  to  music,  crude  in  color,  confusing  in  design,  and  utterly  unlov- 
able." A  critic  of  some  standing  raised  a  voice  of  protest:  "Strauss 
seems  to  have  thought  he  could  imitate  Eulenspiegel  by  playing  a 
practical  joke  on  the  general  public.  Why  should  such  things  be  given 
at  a  Symphony  concert?" 

In  New  York  also  there  was  marked  applause,  which  was  taken  as 
intended  for  the  performance  rather  than  the  piece.  One  critic  called 
Strauss  "a  man  of  enormous  talent  who  says  nothing  in  an  unparalleled 
manner."  Two  further  criticisms  shall  suffice: 

"Strauss  has  made  an  elaborate  and  intricate  piece  of  work,  very 
unique  and  very  charming  to  listen  to,  though  it  is  often  painfully 
noisy,  and  its  interjectional,  spasmodic,  jerky  character  makes  it  trying 
to  follow  in  certain  portions." 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  the  humor  of  it  all;  it  would  have  made 
even  a  doctor  of  music  laugh.  But  it  was  a  vast  and  coruscating  jumble 
of  instrumental  cackles  for  all  that.  —  A  horrible  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  an  orchestra  by  a  determined  and  deadly  decadent." 

Similar  opinions  seem  to  have  been  freely  expressed  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Hanslick,  who,  true  to  his  colors,  delivered  an  invective  against  each 
of  the  Straussian  tone  poems  as  it  appeared,  called  "Till"  —  "frankly  a 
crazy  piece,  in  which  each  witty  idea  is  followed  by  another  which 
jumps  on  its  head  to  break  its  neck.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look  on  this 
immoderate  and  masterless  chase  of  pictures  as  an  overflowing  of 
youthful  creative  power,  the  dawn  of  a  great  new  art;  I  can  see  in  it 
only  the  exact  opposite:  a  product  of  subtly  calculated  decadence."  In 
this  way  did  the  word  "decadence,"  compounded  of  resentment  and 
unease,  pursue  Strauss  for  years,  until  it  finally  evaporated,  like 
all  myths. 

Behind  the  impudent  and  leering  Till,  some  discerned  the  brazen 
face  of  the  composer,  recklessly  and  madly  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  every  musical  principle.  It  took  the  passing  of  a  generation  to  re- 
veal Strauss  as  no  revolutionist  after  all,  but  a  deep  respecter  of  the 
musical  tenets,  in  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  schooled  from  child- 
hood; a  routined  conductor  who  knew  his  orchestra  with  a  special 
sense,  a  lover  of  tradition,  impatient  only  at  the  complacent  stagna- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  first  critics  of  "Till"  could  hardly  miss  the  more  obvious  points 
of  its  style  of  pure  folk  melody.  They  might  have  seen  that  it  was  an 
honest  rondo  as  its  name  implied  —  a  marvelous  application  of  struc- 
ture to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  might  also  have  realized  that  Strauss 
was  no  Till  upsetting  the  applecart,  but  a  meek  follower  of  the  form 
which  Berlioz  and  Liszt  left  him,  and  which  he  found  the  most  suit- 
able vehicle  for  his  overflowing  exuberance,  his  greatly  enriched  in- 
strumental and  harmonic  color,  his  heavy  complex  of  counterpoint. 
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WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


in 


QflM  "M 


IT 


ritannic 


Under  Raymond -Whitcomb  management,  four  win- 
ter cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  popular 
trans- Atlantic  liner  "Britannic." 

JANUARY  31  to  FEBRUARY  19 $210  up 

FEBRUARY  20  to  MARCH  10 $210  up 

MARCH  11  to  MARCH  27 $177.50  up 

MARCH  27  to  APRIL  5 $100  up 

Visits  to  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Cartagena,  Venezuela, 
Curacao,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Virgin  Islands, 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  March  27  cruise,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

The  fifth  annual  Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise  to  the  romantic  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  onward  round  the  world  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Bali,  Java,  Sumatra  and  less  known  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  also  on  the  program  this  year,  likewise  Singapore,  Penang,  Burma 
and  India.  A  remarkable  98-day  cruise.  Sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  2 1, 1936  in  the  cruising  motor-ship  "Stella  Polaris."  Rate  $985  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street      -:-      145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Third  ^Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  25,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  26,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto:  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con   brio 

Songs  with  Orchestra 


intermission 
Songs  with  Orchestra 
Scriabin "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54 


SOLOIST 

LOTTE  LEHMANN 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  October  24,  at 
5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 


LOTTE  LEHMANN 

Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25  and  26. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  will  open  the  series  of  six  Monday  Evening 
concerts  on  October  28.  The  Tuesday  Afternoon  series  begins  the 
following  week  —  November  5.  The  opening  programmes  for  each 
series  are  announced  on  pages  72  and  73. 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT  will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  3. 


ROLAND    HAYES   will   return    to   Symphony    Hall    to   give   a 
recital  on  Sundav  afternoon,   November   10. 


E.  M.  NEWMAN  will  reach  the  twenty-fifth  season  of  his  "travel 
talks"  when  he  gives  a  series  of  three  pairs  (November  8-9, 
November  15-16,  November  22-23).  The  first  will  cover  "Italy," 
the  second  "Ethiopia,"  the  third  "The  South  Seas." 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.    1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,     1935,     BY     BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 
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Cljanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


-eft 


N  LEAGUE  SHOP 


Import  Copies 
at 

Dramatic  Savings 

Dinner  and 
Evening  Gowns 


24 


.75 


Usually  29.75,  35.00 


A  dazzling  display  of  all  that  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  designing  world  can  cre- 
ate! A  list  of  the  styles  would  read  like  a 
fashion  report  from  Vogue  or  Harper's ! 
Enchanting  dresses  that  faithfully  copy 
Chanel,  Vionnet,  Molyneux,  Lanvin! 
Luscious  fabrics:  metal  meshes,  star 
studded  sheer  crepes,  velvets! 

Sizes    14    to    2  0,    Fifth    Floor 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  25,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  26,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto:  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

Songs  with  Orchestra  (Schmerzen 

Wagner <  Im  Treibhaus 

(Traume 

INTERMISSION 


Songs  with  Orchestra  ('Allerseelen 

Strauss 1  Zueignung 

( Heimliche  Aufforderung 

Scriabin "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54 


SOLOIST 

LOTTE  LEHMANN 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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visit  jonn^iliH/ins!! 

conliiMY  ' 


New  England's  Largest  Store 


Visit  Fashion  Center 

.  .  .  where  our  fashion  advisers  will  gladly 
assist  you  with  any  problems  concerning  what 
to  wear  or  what  colors  best  suit  you.  Fashion 
shows  are  held  each  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Sixth  Floor  —  Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Gift  Shop 

.  .  .  The  Shop-of-a-Thousand-and-one-Gifts  is 
open  the  year  round,  and  offers  an  interest- 
ing display  of  appropriate  gifts  for  all  occa- 
sions including  an  extensive  collection  of 
art  objects  of  rare  beauty.  Fifth  Floor  — 
Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Model  Rooms 

.  .  .  Throughout  the  year,  model  rooms  and 
suites  show  the  most  up-to-the-minute  home- 
furnishings  in  harmonious  ensembles  suited 
to  every  type  of  home.  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Floors  —  Annex. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92  * 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1 H27 


Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper, 
and  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods 
and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed. f  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 
years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been 
completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 


*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  November  4,  1932. 

t  The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer   "1812;    ISten   ";    then   follows   the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,   the  rest  of  which   a  careless  binder  trimmed   off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in   doubt   whether   it  was   May,    June,    or   July. 
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The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove*  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 
musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 

*  Sir  George  Grove:    "Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies"    (1896). 
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and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  con- 
veys. Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  oh  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where   the   characteristic  rhythm, 
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once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


*  In   an   interesting   article,    "Celtic   Elements   in   Beethoven's    Seventh    Symphony"    (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,   1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:    "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
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December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 


themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even  occasional  harmonic   elements  to   Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  pay  sans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.*  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.-}-  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude   (which  was  never  published)  to  the 

*  "Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  to  the  orchestra  by  all  manner 
of  singular  bodily  movements.  At  piano  he  crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired 
the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo  then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into  the  air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to 
strengthen  the  forte.  It  was  obvious  that  the  poor  man  could  no  longer  hear  the  piano  of 
his  music.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  second  portion  of  the  first  Allegro  of  the 
symphony.  In  one  place  there  are  two  holds,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  of  which  the 
second  is  pianissimo.  This,  Beethoven  had  probably  overlooked,  for  he  began  to  beat  time 
before  the  orchestra  had  began  to  play  the  second  hold.  Without  knowing  it,  therefore,  he 
had  hurried  ten  or  twelve  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra,  when  it  began  again  and,  indeed, 
pianissimo.  Beethoven  to  indicate  this  had  in  his  wonted  manner  crouched  clean  under  the 
desk.  At  the  succeeding  crescendo  he  again  became  visible,  straightened  himself  out  more 
and  more,  and  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a  startled  way, 
stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo,  and  found  his  bearings  only  when 
the  long  expected  forte  came  and  was  audible  to  him.  Fortunately  this  comical  incident  did 
not  take  place  at  the  performance." 

t  A  critic  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung  described,  after  a  later  concert,  "the  beautiful  musical 
representation  of  Wellington's  Battle  at  Vittoria,  preceded  by  the  symphony  which  had  been 
composed  as  a  companion-piece   ('Begleitung')" ! 
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Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven).  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  programme  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven    (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.     Two     Marches    played     by     Malzel's     Mechanical    Trumpeter,    with     full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.     "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  'Well- 
ington's Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

There  were  other  and  more  illustrious  musicians  at  the  concert  — 
notables  who  found  the  occasion  worthy  of  their  participation. 
Dragonneti  played  in  the  double-bass  section;  Schuppanzigh  presided 
as  concertmaster,  and  behind  him  sat  Spohr  and  Mayseder,  at  the 
second  and  third  desks.  Meyerbeer,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and  Salieri 


*  This    incident    actually    pertains    to    the    second    performance,    but    the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 
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were  all  present,  but  on  account  of  their  limited  abilities  as  performers 
were  assigned  to  the  percussion  section,  notably  in  the  performance 
of  "Wellington's  Victory."  Moscheles,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  played 
the  cymbals,  sharing  one  part  with  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass 
drum.  Beethoven  complained  slyly  to  Tomaschek  afterwards  that 
Meyerbeer  was  perpetually  behind  his  beat.  Hummel  gave  the  cues 
to  the  musicians  off  stage,  releasing  the  cannonade  in  the  battle  sym- 
phony. Kappelmeister  Salieri,  Beethoven's  old  teacher,  was  in  a 
similar  strategic  position.  Grove  could  not  forget  that  "there  was  a 
black-haired,  sallow,  thick-set  spectacled  lad  of  fifteen  in  Vienna  at 
that  time,  named  Franz  Schubert,  son  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  in  the 
suburbs,  and  himself  but  just  out  of  the  Cathedral  School.  He  had 
finished  his  own  first  Symphony  only  six  weeks  before,*  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the  room,  though  too  shy  or 
too  juvenile  to  take  a  part,  or  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts. 
The  effect  which  the  Symphony  produced  on  him  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Finale  to  the  remarkable  Pianoforte  Duet  which  he  wrote  ten 
years  afterwards  among  the  Hungarian  mountains,  and  which  since 
his  death  has  become  widely  known  as  the  'Grand  Duo,  Op.  140.'  " 

*  Schubert's  first  Symphony,  in  D,  bears  the  date  October  28,  1813. 
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Both  new  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was  "quite  masterly,"  and 
the  Allegretto  was  encored.  The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Bee- 
thoven wrote  to  the  Wiener  Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues 
"for  their  zeal  in  contributing  to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was 
never  published,  and  Thayer  conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  with- 
drawal was  Beethoven's  sudden  quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had 
singled  out  in  this  letter  with  particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the 
opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of  magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Father- 
land." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  moments  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ("trunkenen  Zustdnde"). 
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HOFMANN: 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved!  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 
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THREE  POEMS  -  "SCHMERZEN,"  "IM  TREIBHAUS,' 
"TRAUME" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


The  winter  of  1857  was  spent  by  Wagner  in  the  Asyl,  the  well- 
appointed  "retreat"  which  his  friends,  the  Wesendoncks,  had  out- 
fitted for  him  on  their  own  estate  at  Zurich.  He  had  completed  at  the 
end  of  July  the  second  act  of  Siegfried,  and  laying  his  Nibelung  heroes 
aside,  had  allowed  the  swarming  images  of  a  love  drama,  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  to  take  possession  of  his  imagination.  Siegfried  on  his 
grassy  bank,  Briinnhilde  in  her  circle  of  fire,  slumbered  forgotten  as 
their  creator  lost  himself  in  another  —  a  more  human  pair  of  lovers. 
Another  month  and  a  half  (September  18),  and  the  poem  for  "Tristan" 
was  drafted.  He  set  to  work  at  once  upon  the  music,  and  by  December 
completed  sketches  for  the  prelude  and  first  act.  Waiting  character- 
istically for  the  coming  of  spring,  he  did  not  begin  his  second  act 
until  May  4,  yet  the  mood  of  "Tristan,"  with  the  sympathetic  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  always  close  at  hand,  was  always  upon  him. 

The  music,  too,  must  have  been  taking  shape  in  his  mind,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  five  songs  he  composed  for  Mathilde   (settings  of  her 
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own  verses)  at  this  time:  "Der  Engel"  "Traume,"  "Schmerzen,"  "Stehe 
Still/'  and  "Im  Treibhaus."  "Traume,"  written  in  December,  con- 
tained the  thematic  germs  from  which  the  love  duet  in  the  second 
act  was  to  grow.  In  "Schmerzen/'  Paul  Bekker  discerns  the  unmis- 
takable intimation  of  the  "Day"  motive  to  come.  On  February  22,  he 
wrote  "Stehe  stille."  The  composer's  musical  thoughts  must  always 
have  been  ahead  of  his  pen,  for  on  May  1  he  added  "Im  Treibhaus" 
which,  even  before  the  second  act  was  begun,  foreshadows  the  intro- 
duction to  the  third  act.  There  were  two  additional  closes  to 
"Schmerzen"  and  a  second  version  of  "Traume"  in  which  sixteen  in- 
troductory bars  were  added.  "Traume"  and  "Im  Treibhaus"  were 
labelled  by  Wagner  on  their  publication,  "Studien  zu  Tristan  und 
Isolde." 

When  Wagner  was  having  difficulty  in  the  progress  of  the  music, 
while  at  Venice  in  the  winter  of  1858,  the  solution  suddenly  came  to 
him  and  he  wrote  in  his  diary  intended  for  Frau  Wesendonck  (Decem- 
ber 22):  "A  severe  critic  will  find  a  touch  of  reminiscence  in  it.  The 
'Traume'  flit  close  by,  but  thou  wilt  forgive  me  that  —  my  darling! 
Nay,  never  repent  thy  love  of  me:  it  is  heavenly!"  Some  time  later 
(September  28,  1861)  he  again  wrote  fondly  to  Mathilde  of  "Traume," 
the  pencilled  sketch  of  which  he  had  come  across  while  going  through 
a  portfolio.  "The  pencilling  of  the  song  —  I  found  that  too  —  whence 
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sprang  the  Night  Scene  [in  'Tristan  und  Isolde'].  God  knows,  this 
song  'Traume'  has  pleased  me  better  than  the  whole  proud  scene! 
Heavens,  it  is  finer  than  all  I  have  made!  It  thrills  me  to  my  deepest 
nerve  to  hear  it!  And  to  carry  such  an  omnipresent  after-feeling  in 
one's  heart  without  one's  being  overjoyed!" 


The  orchestrations  of  "Schmerzen' 
that  of  "Traume"  is  Wagner's  own. 

SCHMERZEN. 

Sonne,  weinest  jeden  Abend 
Dir  die   schonen   Augen   roth, 
Wenn   im   Meeresspiegel  badend 
Dich  erreicht  der  friihe  Tod; 
Doch  ersteh'st  in  alter  Pracht, 
Glorie  der  diist'ren  Welt, 
Du  am  morgen  neu  erwacht, 
Wie  ein  stolzer  Siegesheld! 

Ach,  wie  sollte  ich  da  klagen, 
Wie,  mein  Herz,  so  schwer  dich  seh'n, 
Muss  die  Sonne  selbst  verzagen, 
Muss  die  Sonne  untergeh'n? 
Und  gebieret  Tod  nur  Leben, 
Geben  Schmerzen  Wonnen  nur: 
O  wie  dank'  ich,  dass  gegeben 
Solche  Schmerzen  mir,  Natur! 


and  "Im    Treibhaus"  are   by   Felix    Mottl; 


SORROWS. 

Sun,  thou   weepest  every  even 
Thy  resplendent  glances  red, 
When  into  the  sea  from  heaven 
All  too  soon  thou  sinkest  dead; 
But  new  splendors  thee  adorn, 
Glory  of  the  darkened  earth, 
When  thou  wakest  in   the  morn, 
Hero-like  of  proudest  worth! 

Why   should   I   in   vain   regretting 
Load  with  heaviness  my  heart, 
If  the  sun  must  find  a  setting, 
If  the  sun  e'en  must  depart? 
And  engenders  death  but  living, 
If  but  grief  can  lead  to  bliss: 
Oh!  I  thank  thee  then  for  giving, 
Nature,  me  such  pain  as  this. 

(Translated   by   Francis   Hueffer.) 
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The  programmes  of  this  series  will  be  drawn  from  the 
masterpieces  of  the  symphonic  repertory. 
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Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88 
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IM    TREIBHAUS. 

Hoch  gewolbte  Blatterkronen, 
Baldachine  von  Smaragd, 
Kinder  ihr  aus  fernen  Zonen, 
Saget  mir  warum  ihr  klagt? 
Schweigend  neiget  ihr  die  Zweige, 
Malet  Zeichen  in  die  Luft, 
Und  der  Leiden  stummer  Zeuge, 
Steiget  aufwarts  siisser  Duft, 
Weit  in  sehnenden  Verlangen, 
Breitet  ihr  die  Arme  aus, 
Und   umschlinget,   nah'nfangen 
Ode  Leere  nicht'gen  graus. 
Wohl  ich  weiss  es  arme  Pflanze, 
Ein   Geschicke   theilen  wir, 
Ob  umstrahlt  von  Licht  und  Glanze, 
Unsere  Heimat  ist  nicht  hier! 
Und  wie  froh  die  Sonne  scheidet 
Von  des  Tages  leerem  Schein, 
Hiillet  der,  der  wahrhaft,  leidet 
Sich  in  Schweigens  Dunkel  ein. 
Stille  wird's,  ein  sauselnd  weben 
Fiillet  bang  den  dunklen  Raum, 
Schwere  Tropfen  seh'  ich  sch weben 
An  der  Blatter  griinem  Saum. 


IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Mighty  domes  and  leafy  bowers, 

Em'rald  arches  grand  and  high, 

Ye  were  born  'neath  tropic  showers. 

Sad  ye  seem,  —  ah,  tell  me  why! 

Slow  and  still  your  arms  are  weaving 

Mystic  figures  in  the  air, 

And  a  perfume,  anguish  breathing, 

Sorrow  sweet  arises  there. 

How  ye  show  desire  and  longing 

In  your  mighty  arm's  embrace, 

Grasping,  while  vain  hopes  are  thronging, 

Only  air  and  empty   space! 

I,  too,  know  it,  prison'd  palm-trees! 

One  our  lot,  one  pain  we  bear. 

Tho'  we're  bathed  in  radiant  sunbeams, 

Yet  our  homeland  is  not  here! 

And  so  oft  the  sun  at  evening 

Parts  in  twilight  from  the  day. 

Each  of  us,  in  silent  grieving, 

Bides   the   morrow   as  he   may. 

Now  'tis  still,  and  yet  a  sighing 

Thro'  the  palm  house  goes  and  grieves. 

Heavy  tear-drops  now  are  lying 

On  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

(Translated  by  F.  F.  Bullard.) 
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TRAUME. 

Sag',  welch'  wunderbare  Traume 
Halten  meinen  Sinn  umfangen, 
Dass  sie  nicht  wie  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichts  vergangen? 

Traume,  die  in  jeder  Stunde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bliih'n, 
Und  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durch's  Gemiithe  ziehn? 

Traume,  die  wie  hehre  Strahlen 
In  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zu  malen: 
Allvergessen,    Eingedenken! 

Traume,  wie  wenn  Fruhlingssonne 
Aus  dem  Schnee  die  Bliithen  kiisst, 
Dass  zu  nie  geahnter  Wonne 
Sie  der  neue  Tag  begriisst. 

Das  sie  wachsen,  dass  sie  bliihen, 
Traumend  spendem  ihre  Duft, 
Sanft  an  deiner  Brust  vergluhen, 
Und  dann  sinken  in  die  Gruft. 


DREAMS. 

Say,  oh,  say,  what  wondrous  dreamings 
Keep  my  inmost  soul  revolving, 
That  they  not  like  empty  gleanings 
Into   nothing  are  dissolving? 

Dreamings   that  with  every  hour, 
Every  day,  in  brightness  grow, 
And  with  their  celestial  power 
Sweetly  through  the  bosom  flow? 

Dreamings  that  like  rays  of  splendor 
Fill  the  bosom,  never  waning, 
Lasting  image  there  to  render: 
All   forgetting,  one   retaining! 

Dreamings  like  the  sun  that  kisses 
From  the  snow  the  buds  new  born, 
That  to  strange  and  unknown  blisses 
They  are  greeted  by  the  morn. 

That  expand  they  may  and  blossom, 
Dreaming  spend   their  odors  suave, 
Gently  die  upon  thy  bosom, 
And  then  vanish  in  the  grave. 

(Translated  by  Francis  Hueffer.) 
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THREE   SONGS  -  "ALLERSEELEN,"     "ZUEIGNUNG," 
"HEIMLICHE    AUFFORDERUNG" 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 

(The  orchestrations  are  by  Robert  Heger) 


ALLERSEELEN,   Op.    10,   No.   8 
(Composed  to  the  verses  of  Hermann  von  Gilm,   1882- 
Stell'  auf  den  Tisch  die  duftenden  Reseden, 
Die  letzten  rothen  Astern  trag'  herbei, 
Und  lass  uns  wieder  von  der  Liebe  reden, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 

Gib  mir  die  Hand,  dass  ich  sie  heimlich  driicke, 
Und  wenn  man's  sicht,  mir  ist  es  einerlei; 
Gib  mir  nur  einen  deiner  siissen  Blicke, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 

Es  bliiht  und  duftet  heut'  auf  jedem  Grabe, 
Ein  Tag  im  Jahr  ist  ja  den  Toten  frei, 
Komm  an  mein  Herz,  dass  ich  dir  wieder  habe, 
Wie  einst  im  Mai. 
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ALL  SOULS'  DAY 

Beside  me  set  the  ruddy  glowing  heather, 
The  last  autumnal  asters  bring  today, 
And  let  us  tell  again  of  love  together, 
As  once  in  May. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  fondly  press  it, 
Should  others  see  —  I  care  not  what  they  say, 
Let  one  fond  glance,  love,  fill  my  heart  and  bless  it, 
As  once  in  May. 

On  every  grave  today  sweet  flowers  are  glowing, 
So  every  year  we  give  the  dead  one  day; 
Come  to  my  heart,  thy  love  again  bestowing, 
As  once  in  May. 

(Translated  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker) 
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CORNER    COFFEE    HOUSE 

An  attractive  place  for  discriminating  people  to  dine 

86  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
near  Commonwealth  Avenue 

BREAKFAST  -:-  LUNCH  -:-  DINNER 


E.    C.    SCHIRMER     MUSIC     CO. 

221  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Publishers  of  Telephone  Kenmore  1772  DepQt  fof 

THE  CONCORD  SERIES  PETERS    EDITION 

THF  POMlvrtTMWFAT  TH  SFRTFS  AUGENER'S    EDITION 

___.  i!i^^T  ^  a^d^t  A-ririxT  at  mrvr    SCHIRMER  LIBRARY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS 
THE  WELLESLEY  APPRECIATION  ALBUM    CURWENi  GRAY  &  NOVELLO  PUBLICATIONS 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB  Sole  Agents  for 

COLLECTION  OF  PART  SONGS  COMPOSITIONS   OF   PAUL   JUON 

FOR  MEN'S  VOICES  HONEGGER    "KING    DAVID" 

PATV-TTFT717   ruriDu    TV/mcT,-    iwn  vaccap  MEYNELL    "THE   LITTLE    CHRONICLE    OF 
^SSiWm^fSiSS   vm?4c  ANN0  MAGDALENA   BACH" 

CHORAL   MUSIC   FOR   WOMEN  S   VOICES  GRADUS  ADS  YMPHONIAM— A  TREASURY  OF 
ST.  DUNSTAN  EDITION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE  MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 


OPEN  EVENINGS  (7  >£ek/l//  Cable  Address : 

SUNDAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS  rZWf/ffZJ/lC/Li*/  "SYMFLO" 


240  HUNTINGTON  AVE.  i^RDJTCRSHOP       1  Phone  Kenmore  2076 
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ZUEIGNUNG,  Op.  10,  No.   1 

(Verses  by  Hermann  von  Gilm) 

Ja,  du  weisst  es,  theure  Seele, 
Dass  ich  fern  von  dir  mich  quale, 
Liebe  macht  die  Herzen  krank, 
Habe  Dank. 

Einst  hielt  ich,  der  Freiheit  Zecher, 
Hoch   den   Amethisten   Becker, 
Und  du  segnetest  den  Trank, 
Habe  Dank. 

Und  beschworst  darin  die  Bosen, 
Bis  ich  was  ich  nie  gewesen, 
Heilig,  heilig  an's  Herz  dir  sank, 
Habe  Dank. 


DEDICATION 

Yes,  you  know,  dear  soul, 
That,  when  far  from  you,  I  grieve; 
Love  brings  sorrow  to  the  heart,  — 
Thanks   to  you. 

Once  I  raised,  as  pledge  of  freedom 
High  the  cup  of  amethyst, 
And  'twas  you  who  blessed  the  draft, 
Thanks  to  you. 

You  expelled  the  evil  from  it, 
Until  I,  as  ne'er  before 
Sank  holy,  holy  on  your  heart  — 
Thanks  to  you. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL   ARTS 

COLLEGE  and  EXTENSION  COURSES 

29th  Year  —  1935-1936 

Seventy  extension  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts,  meeting  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  and  on 
Saturday    morning,    including — 

SELECTED  OPERAS 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

MASTERPIECES  of  RECENT  and 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

For  further  information,  address  the 
Director,  688  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


The  Union  Trust 
Company 

of  Boston 
• 

24  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  CURB 
PARK  YOUR  CAR  AT  THE 

UPTOWN   GARAGE 

WHILE  YOU  ENJOY  THE  SYMPHONY 

10  GAINSBORO  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  6730 

REPAIR  SERVICE 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  UNIFORMED   DRIVERS  WHO  WILL  DRIVE  YOUR  CAR  TO  GARAGE 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
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HEIMLICHE  AUFFORDERUNG,  Op.  27,  No.  3 

(The  third  of  four  songs  written   September,   1894,   and  dedicated  to  his  wife, 
Pauline  de  Ahna.  The  others  are  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele,"    "Ciicilie,"   and   "Morgen.") 

Auf,  hebe  die  funkclnde  Schaale  cmpor  zu  Mund, 

Und  trinke  beim  Freudenmahle  dein  Herz  gesund. 

Und  wenn  du  sie  hebst,  so  winke  mir  heimlich  zu, 

Dann  lachle  ich  und  dann  trinke  ich  still  wie  du, 

Und  still  gleich'  mir  betrachte  um  uns 

Das  Heer  der  trunk'nen  Schwatzer  veracHte  sie  nicht  zu  sehr; 

Nein,  hebe  die  blinkende  Schaale  gefiillt  mit  Wein, 

Und  lass'  beim  larmenden  Mahle  sie  gliicklich  sein. 

Doch  hast  du  das  Mahl   genossen,  den  Durst  gestillt, 
Dann  verlasse  der  lauten  Genossen,  festfreudiges  Bild, 
Und  wandle  hinaus  in  den  Garten  zum  Rosenstrauch, 
Dort  will  ich  dich  dann  erwarten,  nach  altem  Brauch, 
Und  will  an  die  Brust  dir  sinken,  eh'  du's  gehofft, 
Und  deine  Kiisse  trinken,  wie  ehmals  oft, 
Und  flechten  in  deine  Haare  der  Rose  Pracht. 
O  komm',  du  wunderbare  ersehnte  Nacht! 

(By  John  Henry  Mackay) 


TRAVELING? 

CONSULT 

WHITCOMB   TRAVEL    BUREAU 

Information — Reservations — No  Service  Charge 

430  Stuart  Street  (just  off  Copley  Sq.)  Boston,  Mass.  Commonwealth  0657 


Miss  Westgate 

CHILDRENS   CLOTHES 

FORMERLY   WITH    MISS    MOORE 

FOR  GIRLS  TO  16,  LITTLE  BOYS  TO  6 
And   Gifts  for  the   Baby 

123  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 

Telephone   Kenmore  65I3 


GOSSARD     CORSETS 

Correct  fitting  assured.  Personally  trained  by  Mr.  Gossard 

EVYLYN    L.    WEIGEL 

730   Rnvktnn    Strppf      -•-         -•-        -•-         KFNmnrp    ?718 
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SECRET  INVITATION 

Up,  lift  now  the  sparkling  gold  cup  to  the  lip  and  drink! 

And  leave  not  a  drop  in  the  goblet  fill'd  full  to  the  brink, 

And,  as  thou  dost  pledge  me,  let  thine  eyes  rest  on  me, 

Then  I  will  respond  to  thy  smile  and  gaze  all  silent  on  thee. 

Then  let  thine  eyes  bright  wander  around  o'er  the  comrades  gay  and  merry. 

Oh,   do   not   despise    them,   love; 

Nay,  lift  up  the  sparkling  goblet  and  join  the  sway, 

Let  them  rejoice  and  be  happy  this  festive  day. 

But,  when  thou  hast  drunk  and  eaten,  no  longer  stay; 

Rise  and  turn  thine  eyes  from  the  drinkers  and  hasten  away! 

And  wending  thy  steps  to  the  garden,  where  blush  the  roses  fair, 

Come  to  the  sheltering  arbor!  I'll  meet  thee  there. 

And  soft  on  thy  bosom  resting,  let  me  adore 

Thy  beauty,  drink  thy  kisses  as  oft  before, 

I'll  twine  around  thy  fair  forehead  the  roses  white. 

Oh,   come,   thou   wondrous   bliss-bestowing,   longed-for   night! 

(Translated  by  John   Bernhoff) 


dsreciOUS     CZ/urs    in  their  most 


INSPIRED  INTERPRETATIONS 

AT 

W.  V.  SLOCUM 

647    BOYLSTON    STREET  Tel.  Kenmore  I340-4I  BOSTON 


OVER   80  YEARS'   REPUTATION 

BROWN'S    TROCHES 

For  relief  of  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Minor  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Throat  Troubles.  Invaluable 

to  Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.  Free  from  opiates.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 

Prices,    15c,   35c,   75c,   gl.00,   at  druggists   or  by  mail. 

BROWN'S       SSSgggff       DENTIFRICE 

A   superior  time-tested   Tooth   Powder.  Price,    30c,    at   druggists   or   by   mail. 
Samples  mailed  on  request.  (Mention  Symphony  Orchestra  Program.) 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  INC.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LOTTE  LEHMANN 

Lotte  Lehmann  was  born  at  Perleberg,  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  a  town  too  small  to  be  named  on  the  map.  She  attended  the 
State  Conservatory  in  Vienna,  and  also  studied  with  Mathilde  Mallin- 
ger,  Wagnerian  singer. 

She  made  her  operatic  debut  in  Hamburg,  in  a.  small  part.  Her 
abilities  were  first  publicly  recognized  when  on  short  notice  she  sub- 
stituted for  a  colleague  in  the  role  of  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin."  Her  sen- 
sations at  first  stepping  into  an  important  part  which  she  had  long 
studied  are  amusingly  related  in  her  memoirs:  "Anfang  und  Aufsteig," 
published  in  1933. 

In  1916  she  joined  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  forthwith  sang  in 
the  first  production  of  Strauss'  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos."  She  subsequently 
appeared  as  Ariane  in  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten" ;  as  Christine  in 
"Intermezzo."  Later,  as  the  Countess  in  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  Her  suc- 
cess in  this  last  role  was  outstanding.  Her  first  appearance  in  "Fidelio" 
was  at  the  Centenary  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna. 

It  was  during  the  season  of  1930-31  that  Mme.  Lehmann  first  visited 
this  country  to  sing  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  She  was  re- 
engaged the  following  season.  On  January  12,  1934  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  "Die 
Walkure."  She  appeared  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  Boston, 
in  "Lohengrin,"  February  3,  in  "Die  Meistersinger,"  February  5,  1932. 
She  gave  recitals  in  Symphony  Hall,  February  21,  1933;  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  February  21,  1934. 


HOTEL     m^     MINERVA 


214  HUNTINGTON  AVE.  fljTT  Rates:  Single  $2.00  and  $2.50 

One  block  from  Symphony  Hall         f^BBfe  Double  $2.50  and  $3.00 

REFINED     ::     FRIENDLY     :     HOSPITABLE 
Dine  at  the  CAFE  MINERVA 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS   AT   75C  AND   $1.00;    LUNCHEON    5OC 

SERVED    DAILY 

Dancing  from  6  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Choice  Wines  and  Liquors 

Cafeteria  Service  also  Available 

harry  c.  demeter,  Mgr.  Phone,  Kenmore  6380 


YOUR  FIGURE  CAN  BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MODE 

and  still  have  every  comfort,  by  having  a  corset  individually 
designed  for  you. 

Also  a  wide  selection  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  all  types. 

Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylslon  Street 
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"LE  POEME  DE  L'EXTASE,"  Op.  54 

By  Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 
Born  at  Moscow,  on  Christmas  Day,  1871;  died  there  on  April  14,  1915 


In  1903,  Scriabin  resigned  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to  give  his 
life  to  his  creative  work.  His  remaining  years  were  punctuated  with 
numerous  tours,  in  which  his  abilities  as  pianist  did  much  towards 
engendering  an  acceptance  of  his  musical  creed  in  a  somewhat  reluc- 
tant world.  (These  tours  took  him  to  the  United  States  in  December, 
1906,  along  the  Volga  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  two  occasions,  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1914.)  Scriabin  nevertheless  found  time  and 
leisure  for  composition,  for  the  most  part  in  Switzerland.  He  would 
spend  winter  months  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Lausanne,  and  sum- 
mer months  (no  less  productive)  at  St.  Beatenberg,  also  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Geneva.  There,  in  the  summer  of  1903,  having  just  cast  off 
the  onerous  burden  of  teaching,  he  wrote  his  "Divine  Poem,"  and  in 
Switzerland  also,  in  1907-1908  he  wrote  the  "Poem  of  Ecstasy." 
A.  Eaglefield  Hull  states  (in  his  "Scriabin")  that  "The  Poem  of 
Ecstasy"  was  begun  in  the  late  summer  of  1907,  and  finished  in  Jan- 
uary, 1908.  But  Modeste  Altschuler,  conductor  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  and  for  years  honorable  propagandist  of  Russian  music 
in  America,  reveals  from  correspondence  in  his  possession  that  Scriabin 


MRS.  JACKSON  FLEMING 

will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
CURRENT  EVENTS 

at  the  Copley-Plaza 

Trinity  Place   Entrance 

on  Monday  Mornings  at  1 1  o'clock 

October  28th,  November  4th,  11th,  18th,  25th,  Dec.  2nd.  and  9th 

under  the  auspices  of 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Committee 

and 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  Association 

Please  apply  for  tickets  and  make  cheques  payable  to 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring,  65  Bradlee  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 

Course  Tickets  #9.00  Single  Tickets  $1.50 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES 

on  the 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA   PROGRAMMES 

Various  composers  and  artists  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
at  5.15  p.m.  on  the  Thursdays  preceding  the  concerts.  The 
course  is  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Education,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Richard  G.  Appel  of  the  Music  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Professor  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music,  are  in 
charge  of  the  course. 

The  course  is  offered  in  three  parts  of  eight  lectures  each. 
Charge:  $1  for  each  part  or  $2  for  the  three  parts;  $1  addi- 
tional for  each  part  for  outlines  with  illustrative  music  and 
weekly  notices  about  lecturers;  textbook  extra. 

For  further  information  write  University  Extension  office, 
State  House. 


Presenting  forYour Pleasure 

^VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.  -  Boston 

Dartmouth   Street      -       Off  Copley  Square 

•  SWEDISH     PEASANT     ROOM 

Smorgesbord      -       Luncheon      ■      Dinner 

•  ROOM   OF    THE    MIDNIGHT    SUN 

Swedish  "Snops"   -    Aquavit-    Cocktails 
(Music  at  Cocktail  Time) 

•  SUPPER  ROOM  and  BAR  LOUNGE 

Supper  Dancing  from  Q.OO  P.M. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday  Tea  Dansants) 

Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 

Reservations  KENmore 

HANSEN  6520 


The  Ludlow 

Corner  Clarendon  St.  and  St.  James  Ave. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 
COPLEY  SQUARE 

OFFERS  to  its  selective  clientele, 
centrally  located,  comfortable 
and  homelike  apartments,  a  re- 
nowned cuisine  and  efficient 
service. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Loomis,  Mgr. 
Tel.  Kenmore  6560 


Guard  A 

gainst  Theft  r*- 

•—and  Damage 

to 

Your  Auto 

One  minute  from  Symphony  Hall 

STORE 

AT 

WESTLAND  AVENUE 

GAR/ 

Inc. 

41  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
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"finished"  the  work  in  the  spring  of  1907.  There  was  a  revision  of  the 
instrumentation  made  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Altschuler,  while  he  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  Scriabin  villa  in  the  summer  of  1907.  "Prometheus, 
The  Poem  of  Fire"  was  composed  in  1909-1910;  begun  in  Brussels, 
finished  in  Moscow. 

"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  was  published  by  Belaiev  in  1908,  and  per- 
formed in  Moscow  at  the  third  concert  of  the  season  under  Safanov,  j 
in  1909.  The  work  had  the  mixed  reception  to  be  expected  at  the  time 
when  Scriabin's  music  was  violently  attacked  and  as  staunchly  be- 
friended in  Russia.  The  "Glinka  Prize,"  founded  by  Belaiev  "in 
memory  of  Glinka,"  went  at  that  time  to  Rachmaninoff's  Symphony; 
"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  was  awarded,  in  December,  1908,  the  second 
prize.  The  actual  first  performance  fell  to  Altschuler  and  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  December  10,  1908.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
brought  it  to  London,  April  4,  1910.* 

The  importance  of  Scriabin  as  theosophist,  pantheist,  philosopher, 
has  been  lengthily  and  inconclusively  argued.  Whether  his  system  of 
philosophy  could  bear  scholastic  scrutiny  —  or  whether  it  needs  such 
scrutiny;  whether  he  was  a  futile  dreamer  striving  for  the  unattain- 
able, or  whether  his  musical  dreams  as  such  are  of  great  worth,  these 
matters  have  not  yet  been  universally  agreed  upon.  He  has  been  set 
up  as  a  pure  classicist,  for  the  reason  that  his  works  possess  orthodox 
form,  and  the  words  attached  to  them  have  been  called  too  abstract 
to  bring  him  under  the  head  of  a  composer  of  programme  music.  Yet 
it  can  be  rightly  questioned  whether  "The  Divine  Poem,"  or  "The 
Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  or  "Prometheus,"  can  be  listened  to  with  requisite 
sympathy  and  understanding,  if  the  composer's  creed  of  "aesthetic 
ecstasy"  be  entirely  disregarded. f 

"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  is  planned,  as  Mr.  Hull  points  out,  in  the 
composer's  favorite  scheme  of  a  prologue  {andante,  lento),  containing 
the  two  leading  motives,  a  section  in  the  sonata  form  proper  (the  ex- 
position at  allegro  volando,  the  development  at  allegro,  the  recapitula- 
tion at  allegro  volando).  Finally,  the  coda,  allegro  molto. 

"The  basic  idea  of  this  the  fourth  chief  orchestral  work  of  Scriabin 
is  the  Ecstasy  of  untrammelled  action,  the  Joy  in  Creative  Activity. 
The  Prologue  contains  the  following  two  motives,  which  may  be  said 
to  symbolise:  (a)  human  striving  after  the  ideal;  (b)  the  Ego  Theme 
gradually  realizing  itself.  The  Sonata-form  proper  starts  with  a  subject, 

*  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1910; 
the  second  was  on  October  19,  1917;  the  third  was  on  October  22,  1920;  the  fourth  on 
October  10,  1924;  the  fifth  on  January  21,  1927;  the  sixth  on  November  9,  1928;  the 
seventh  on  January  29,  1932;  the  eighth  on  October  6,   1934. 

t  Scriabin  once  said  to  Leonid  Sabaneev,  according  to  the  present  testimony  of  his  friend: 
"To  be  regarded  merely  as  a  musician  would  be  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  me.  ...  It 
would  be  terrible  to  remain  nothing  more  than  a  composer  of  sonatas  and  symphonies." 

[  !32] 
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Printing 
and   Low 


rices 


Printing,  like  most  other  commodities,  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.  Buyers  now  are  beginning  to  look 
askance  at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many 
booklets  you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dol- 
lars you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 

• 
.   Profitable  pri?iting  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S       GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272  CONGRESS   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNELL  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
CO.  203-5  CLARENDON  ST 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS 


bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Sympho7ty  0?xhestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John   N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowledge" 
Lawrence  Gilman   in  the  N.    Y.  Herald  and    Tribune 

Price  $6.oo  per   volume 
Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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symbolic  of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  spirit.  The  leading  motives  of  the 
Prologue  are  almost  immediately  brought  into  conjunction  with  it. 
"The  second  subject,  lento,  -is  of  a  dual  character,  the  higher  theme 
on  a  violin  solo  being  marked  'carezzando,'  and  apparently  typifying 
Human  Love,  whilst  the  lower  theme  is  marked  serioso.  The  third 
subject  then  enters,  an  imperious  trumpet  theme  summoning  the  Will 
to  rise  up.  The  creative  force  appears  in  rising  sequences  of  fourths, 
having  a  close  affinity  to  the  corresponding  theme  in  'Prometheus.' 
The  themes  grow  in  force  and  pass  through  moods  of  almost  kaleido- 
scopic duration  —  at  times  spending  dreamy  moments  of  delicious 
charm  and  perfume,  occasionally  rising  to  climaxes  of  almost  hilarious 
pleasure;  at  other  moments  experiencing  violent  stormy  emotions 
and  tragic  cataclysms.  In  the  development  we  pass  through  moments 
of  great  stress,  and  only  achieve  brief  snatches  of  the  happier  mood. 
Defiant  phrases  cut  right  down  across  the  calmer  motives,  the  second 
of  which  appears  in  full  as  a  prologue  to  the  recapitulation  section. 
The  three  subjects  are  repeated  in  full,  followed  by  moods  of  the 
utmost  charm,  and  pleasurable  feelings  becoming  more  and  more 
ecstatic,  even  scherzando,  at  length  reaching  an  allegro  molto  coda  of 
the  swiftest  and  lightest  flight  imaginable.  The  trumpet  subject  be- 
comes broader,  and  assumes  great  majesty,  until  it  finally  unrolls  itself 
in  a  rugged  and  diatonic  epilogue  of  immense  power  and  triumphant 
grandeur. 

"The  harmonic  system  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  border- 
line between  the  first  period  of  the  composer's  harmonic  technique 
and  his  final  one.  The  newer  harmony  is  not  continuous,  but  is  here 
used  in  conjunction  or  rather  in  alternation  with  the  old.  The  coda 
is  almost  (not  quite)  old-fashioned  in  its  broad  diatonic  style,  being 
completely  devoid  of  chromaticism.  The  composition  serves  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Scriabin's  more  advanced 
harmony  sprang  logically  and  evolved  gradually  from  the  older 
method. 

"We  have  attempted  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  music  —  an 
almost  unavoidable  course,  seeing  that  it  is  outlined  in  the  composer's 
French  indications,  and  that  he  pursues  the  same  methods,  the  very 
same  moods,  occasionally  even  the  same  melodic  subject  (cf.  the 
trumpet  theme  with  that  in  Prometheus),  as  he  does  in  his  other  sym- 
phonic works.  But  Scriabin,  notwithstanding  all  his  explainers  and 
annotators  (blessed  word!),  is  the  champion  of  absolute  music  —  music 
pure  and  simple  —  read  what  you  like  into  it.  As  Schumann  says,  'In- 
telligence may  err;  but  sensibility  cannot.' 

"We  have  then  in  this  imposing  symphonic  creation  a  piece  of 
wonderful  beauty,  full  of  rich  themes,  well  developed  and  combined, 
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with  masterly  counterpoint  and  modern  harmony  of  a  hue  of  which 
the  like  has  not  been  heard  before.  It  is  musically  logical,  full  of  con- 
trast, design,  and  colour.  At  times  the  texture  is  quite  simple;  at  other 
moments  of  great  complexity.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  of  great  orig- 
inality and  high  poesy." 

Scriabin  wrote  a  poem  in  Russian  for  this  work,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Pimenov-Noble  for  the  programme  book  of 
October  22,  1910.  It  tells  of  the  Spirit's  thirst  for  life,  of  his  reaching 
for  the  fullest  "bliss  of  love."  Exhausted,  he  rises  again,  with  a  new 
"premonition,"  a  new  consciousness  of  the  "divine  force  of  his  will." 
The  Spirit  descends  once  more  to  comprehend  "the  mystery  of  the 
depths  of  evil";  at  last  the  height  is  attained: 

"The  Spirit  comprehends  himself 
In  the  power  o£  will 
Alone,  free. 
Ever-creating, 
All  irradiating, 
All  vivifying. 
Divinely   playing, 
In  the  multiplicity  of  forms. 

He  comprehends  himself 

In  the  thrill  of  life, 

In  the  desire  for  blossoming, 

In  the  love-struggle. 

The  Spirit  playing. 

The  Spirit  flitting, 

With  eternal  aspiration 

Creating  ecstasy, 
Surrenders  to  the  bliss  of  love. 
Amid  the  flowers  of  his  creations 
He  lingers  in   freedom." 

"The  Spirit  is  at  the  height  of  being. 
And  he  feels 
The   tide  unending 
Of  the  divine  power, 
Of  free  will. 
He  is  all-daring, 

What   menaced  — 

Now   is  excitement, 

What   terrified 
Is  now  delight; 

And  the  bites  of  panthers  and  hyenas  have  become 
But  a  new  caress, 

A  new  pang, 

And  the  sting  of  the  serpent 
But  a  burning  kiss. 
And  the  universe  resounded 

With  a  joyful   cry, 

'I  am.' " 


The  poem  is  scored  for  woodwinds  in  threes,  with  the  addition  of  piccolo, 
English  horn,  bass  clarinet  and  double-bassoon.  The  brass  requires  eight  horns, 
five  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba.  The  percussion:  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta;  also  two  harps,  and  organ.  The  strings 
are  much   divided,  and  there  are  recurring  passages   for  violin  solo. 
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WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


:„  QhM  "Si, 


%i 


mtannic 


Under  Raymond -Whitcomb  management,  four  win- 
ter cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  popular 
trans- Atlantic  liner  "Britannic." 

JANUARY  31  to  FEBRUARY  19   -  -   -  $210  up 

FEBRUARY  20  to  MARCH  10 $210  up 

MARCH  11  to  MARCH  27 $177.50  up 

March  27  to  April  5 $100  up 

Visits  to  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Cartagena,  Venezuela, 
Curacao,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Virgin  Islands, 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  March  27  cruise,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

The  fifth  annual  Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise  to  the  romantic  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  onward  round  the  world  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Bali,  Java,  Sumatra  and  less  known  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  also  on  the  program  this  year,  likewise  Singapore,  Penang,  Burma 
and  India.  A  remarkable  98-day  cruise.  Sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  21, 1936  in  the  cruising  motor-ship  "Stella  Polaris."  Rate  $985  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street      -:-      145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Saint-Saens "Le    Rouet   d'Omphale"     ("Omphale's    Spinning 

(Born  October  6,  1835)  Wheel"),  Symphonic  Poem  No.   1,  Op.  31 

Saint-Saens "Danse  Macabre,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  after  a 

Poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40 

Saint-Saens Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  andante 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  andante 
III.     Finale;  allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner   Death  Music  of  Siegfried,  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Loeffler "A  Pagan  Poem"   (after  Virgil)  Op.  14 

(1861-1935) 


SOLOIST 

EMMA  BOYNET 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  October  31,  at 
5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 


EMMA  BOYNET 

Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  1  and  2. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  will  open  the  series  of  six  Monday  Evening 
concerts  on  October  28.  The  Tuesday  Afternoon  series  begins  the 
following  week  —  November  5.  The  opening  programmes  for  each 
series  are  announced  on  pages  120  and  121. 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT  will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  3. 


ROLAND    HAYES   will   return    to   Symphony    Hall    to   give    a 
recital  on  Sundav  afternoon,   November    10. 


E.  M.  NEWMAN  will  reach  the  twenty-fifth  season  of  his  "travel 
talks"  when  he  gives  a  series  of  three  pairs  (November  8-9, 
November  15-16,  November  22-23).  The  first  will  cover  "Italy," 
the  second  "Ethiopia,"  the  third  "The  South  Seas." 
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CJjantler  &  Co. 

TREMONT     AND      WEST      STREETS 

Matrons'  Hats 

10 50 


Second 
Floor 


Imported  Velours:  Imported  Soleils 
Finest  Felt:   Hatters'   Plush:   Satin 

An  important  group  of  beautiful  hats,  designed  to  flatter  women, 
display  greatest  fashion  diversity.  Youthful  tricornes  with  bril- 
liant ornaments — Dignified  hats  of  felt  with  sleek  hatters'  plush 
— Austrian  velours — Satin  and  felt  deftly  combined.  Headsizes 
22 i  to  24  inches. 
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V^HROUGH  THE  KINDNESS  of  friends  of  CLarles  Martin 
Loeffler,  music,  manuscripts  ana  pictures  ol  the  late  composer  may 
oe  seen  in  tne  t  irst  .Balcony  i!  oyer  ounng  tne  intermission  ana 
after  tne  concerts,  this   Xrioay  ana  jSaturday. 


Pictures    and    autographs    ot    oaint-ijaens,    .kindly    lent   by 
.Mr.    Boas    Piller    Irom    his    collection,    are    also    being    snown. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Saint-Sa'ens 'Le   Rouet   d'Oraphale"    ("Omphale's   Spinning 

(Born  October  9,  1835)  Wheel"),  Symphonic  Poem  No.   1,  Op.  31 

Saint-Saens "Danse  Macabre,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  after  a 

Poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40 

Saint-Saens Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  andante 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  andante;  allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Wagner   Death  Music  of  Siegfried,  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Loeffler "A  Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil)  Op.  14 

V1     1-1935;  Piano:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 

English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer 


SOLOIST 

EMMA  BOYNET 


Steinway  Piano 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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VISIT  j|0ROAI|%f«A.R*H 

CWMgjg|JllY 

New  England's  Largest  Store 


Visit  Fashion  Center 

.  .  .  where  our  fashion  advisers  will  gladly 
assist  you  with  any  problems  concerning  what 
to  wear  or  what  colors  best  suit  you.  Fashion 
shows  are  held  each  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Sixth  Floor  —  Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Gift  Shop 

.  .  .  The  Shop-of-a-Thousand-and-one-Gifts  is 
open  the  year  round,  and  offers  an  interest- 
ing display  of  appropriate  gifts  for  all  occa- 
sions including  an  extensive  collection  of 
art  objects  of  rare  beauty.  Fifth  Floor  — 
Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Model  Rooms 

.  .  .  Throughout  the  year,  model  rooms  and 
suites  show  the  most  up-to-the-minute  home- 
furnishings  in  harmonious  ensembles  suited 
to  every  type  of  home.  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Floors  —  Annex. 
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CHARLES  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


A  good  majority  of  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  Saint-Saens  were  occupied  by  his  long  and  extraordinary 
career.  The  public  activities  of  the  musician  whom  some  of  us  re- 
member as  soloist  with  this  orchestra*  extend  almost  unbelievably 
into  the  remote  past. 

It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  that  the  ten-year-old  Camille 
first  sat  before  his  public  as  pianist,  and  astonished  them  by  playing 
from  memory  and  with  elegant  finish  two  concertos,  a  sonata,  some 
Bach,  and  other  pieces.  In  Paris  at  that  time,  Chopin  was  the  pianist 
of  the  hour.  Berlioz  was  a  hopeful  young  musician.  Wagner,  aspiring 
young  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  had  turned  his  back  on  the  French 
capital  shortly  before,  having  starved  and  struggled  there,  and  made 
not  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  its  consciousness.  The  names  of  Brahms  or 
Tchaikovsky  were  then  unknown  —  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
one  was  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  child  of  six. 


*  Saint-Saens  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1906,  when 
in  a  special  concert  he  played  his  G  minor  Concerto  and  piano  pieces.  In  May,  1915,  he 
visited  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  was  present  when  this  orchestra, 
Dr.  Muck  still  conducting,   performed   his   C  minor   Symphony. 


About  Music  .  .  . 


EDWARD  MACDOWELL 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Containing  the  substance  of  lectures  given  at  Columbia 
University    $2.50 

WALTER  R.  SPALDING 

Music:  an  Art  and  a  Language. 

Lectures  given  at  Harvard  University   $2.50 

CUTHBERT  HARRIS 

A  Short  Outline  of  Music  History. 

A  survey  of  music  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day..  .$1.25 

ALFRED  HILL 

Harmony  and  Melody. 

A  book  for  students,  explaining  how  music  is  made... $1.50 


The  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.,  120  Boylston  St. 
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Saint-Saens  lived  to  know  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky  — 
all  the  important  composers  of  his  century,  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  unimportant  ones.  He  lived  to  champion  a  maligned  Wagner,  and 
later  to  taunt  with  his  acid  pen  those  who  fell  over  themselves  in  the 
assumption  that  the  adored  Meister  could  do  no  wrong.  He  lived  to 
ground  his  style  upon  the  classical  forms,  take  up  the  cudgel  for 
Liszt's  programme  music,  prove  his  point  with  a  brace  of  symphonic 
poems  —  and  return  to  his  orthodox  symphonies  and  sonatas.  The 
mere  listing  of  his  works  (in  every  conceivable  form)  requires  four- 
teen pages  in  small  type.  His  operas  and  operas  bouffes  alone  make  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  His  activities  as  critic  and  as  essayist  were 
vast.  As  Romain  Rolland  wrote,  "M.  Saint-Saens  has  had  the  honor 
of  becoming  a  classic  during  his  lifetime."  His  name  has  long  stood 
for  the  "French  classical  spirit." 

To  the  frenzied  outpourings  of  the  German  school  of  his  time, 
M.  Rolland  compares  with  fine  discernment  "the  Latin  art  of  Saint- 
Saens  which  rises  up  calm  and  ironical.  His  delicacy  of  touch,  his 
careful  moderation,  his  happy  grace,  'entering  the  soul  by  a  thousand 
little  paths,'  bring  with  them  the  pleasures  of  beautiful  speech  and 
honest  thought;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  their  charm.  Compared  with 
the  restless  and  troubled  art  of  today,  his  music  strikes  us  by  its 
calm,  its  tranquil  harmonies,  its  velvety  modulations,  its  crystal  clear- 
ness, its  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  an  elegance  that  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  Even  his  classic  coldness  does  us  good  by  its  reaction 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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against  the  exaggerations,  sincere  as  they  are,  of  the  new  school.  At 
times  one  feels  oneself  carried  back  to  Mendelssohn,  even  to  Spontini 
and  the  school  of  Gluck.  One  seems  to  be  travelling  in  a  country  that 
one  knows  and  loves;  and  yet  in  M.  Saint-Saens'  works  one  does  noi 
find  any  direct  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  composers;  for  with 
no  one  are  reminiscences  rarer  than  with  this  master  who  carries 
all  the  old  masters  in  his  mind  —  it  is  his  spirit  that  is  akin  to  theirs. 
And  that  is  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  his  value  to  us;  he  brings 
to  our  artistic  unrest  a  little  of  the  light  and  sweetness  of  other  times. 
His  compositions  are  like  fragments  of  another  world. 

"  'From  time  to  time,'  he  said,  in  speaking  of  'Don  Giovanni,'  'in 
the  sacred  earth  of  Hellene  we  find  a  fragment,  an  arm,  the  debris 
of  a  torso,  scratched  and  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time;  it  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  god  that  the  sculptor's  chisel  once  created;  but  the 
charm  is  somehow  still  there,  the  sublime  style  is  radiant  in  spite  of 
everything'    {^Portraits  et  Souvenirs'). 

"And  so  with  this  music.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  pale,  a  little  too 
restrained;  but  in  a  phrase,  in  a  few  harmonies,  there  will  shine  out  a 
clear  vision  of  the  past."* 

The  following  orchestral  works  of  Saint-Saens  have  been  performed 
at  this  series  of  concerts: 


1881,  December  9. 

1882,  February  24. 


Violoncello  Concerto    (Carl  Baurhoffer). 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  C  minor    (Madeline  Schiller). 


"Musicians  of  Today." 


"FRESHLY  ARRIVED" 

—  GRACIOUS   DAYTIME    DRESSES  — FOR   IMPORTANT 
LUNCHEONS  OR  TEAS— THEIR  PERFECTION  OF  LINE 
AND  EXQUISITE  DETAIL  HAVE   INSTANT  APPEAL 
FOR    THE   WOMAN    WHO    APPRECIATES    BEAUTIFUL 
CLOTHES— AND  CHOOSES  THEM    TO  EXPRESS   HER 
INDIVIDUALITY— 

liuruntch  Bros 

i                  lMijiimsi         -                    ml                   i 

November  3. 
December   8. 

1883,  March   2. 
October   19. 
December  7. 
December   14. 

December  21. 

1884,  January  4. 

1885,  February  13. 
March  6. 

1886,  January   1. 
December  3. 

1887,  October   14. 

1888,  February    3. 
November  18. 
November  23. 

1890,  January  3. 

1891,  February    6. 

1892,  February  5. 
October  21. 
November   1 1 . 

1893,  February  17. 
February  24. 
November  3. 

1894,  February  iG. 
November  30. 

1895,  January    15. 
April   19. 
December  6. 

1896,  March  13. 
March  20. 
October  16. 

1898,  January  28. 
March  4. 

December   2. 

1899,  February  3. 

1900,  March  30. 

1901 ,  February    15. 
March    19. 
April  5. 

1902,  March   7. 
March   27. 
October  24. 

1903,  January  9. 
March  27. 
November  20. 

1904,  January  8. 
March  4. 
April   8. 
November  25. 

1905,  April  7. 

1906,  February  9. 
November  26. 


1908,  January    22. 

1909,  February   12. 
October  8. 
November   19. 

191 1,  January    20. 
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"Danse   Macabre,"   Symphonic   Poem. 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor    (Otto  Bendix). 

Dance  and  Bacchanale,  "Samson  et  Dalila." 

"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Helen  Hopekirk). 

Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Violin  and  Orchestra 

(Alfred  de  Seve). 
Ballet  Suite,  "Henry  VIII." 
Ballet  Suite,  "Henry  VIII." 
"Danse  Macabre." 

Violin   Concerto  No.   1    (T.  Adamowski). 
"Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne"    (Piano— B.  J.  Lang). 
Septet  in  E-flat. 
"Phaeton,"   Symphonic   Poem. 
"Danse  Macabre." 

Violoncello   Concerto    (Alwin  Schroeder). 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Symphonic  Poem. 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (T.  Adamowski). 
"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule." 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  C  minor    (Carl  Stasny). 
Symphony  No.  2   in  A  minor. 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (G.  M.  Nowell). 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (C.  M.  Loeffler). 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 

Concert  Piece  for  Violin  and  Orchestra    (C.  M.  Loeffler). 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Eugene  Ysaye). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach). 
"La  Jeunesse  d'Herei'le." 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Martinus  Sieveking). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor   (Antoinette  Szumowska). 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 
Suite  in  D  major. 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Olive  Mead). 
Piano    Concerto    No.   4,   in    C    minor    (Fanny    Bioomfield- 

Zeisler). 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 
"Phaeton." 
"La    Fiancee    du    Timbalier,"    Ballade     (Contralto,    Marie 

Brema). 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Heinrich  Gebhard). 
"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule." 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (T.  Adamowski). 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 
Violoncello   Concerto    (Alwin   Schroeder). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor   (Antoinette  Szumowska). 
Violoncello  Concerto   (Rudolf  Krasselt). 
Overture  to  "Les  Barbares." 

Fiano  Concerto  No.  5,  in  F  major    (Feruccio  Busoni). 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Emile  Sauret). 
Symphony  No.   1,  in  E-flat. 
"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule." 
Violoncello   Concerto    (Elsa  Ruegger). 
Special  Concert,  with  the  composer  as  piano  soloist. 

Overture  to  "Les  Barbares,"  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G 

minor,  piano  solos,  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Germaine  Arnaud). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  C  minor    (Ignace  Paderewski). 
"La  Fiancie  du  Timbalier"    (Contralto,  Louise  Homer). 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Sylvain  Noack). 
"Danse  Macabre." 


Your  New 
Winter  Coat 


$ 


325 


SILVER     CROSS 

FOX,  a  regal  rare 
blend  of  costly  fur 
in  a  new  fur-stole 
front  coat  for  misses. 


This  is  one  of  several  hundred 
models  in  our  new  collection 
— many  of  them  our  own  de- 
signs, many  of  them  on  sale 
only  at  Slattery's  in   Boston. 
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January    20. 
January  27. 

1913,  March   7. 

1914,  May   1. 

1915,  December  24. 

1917,  November    2. 
December  21. 

1918,  March   2. 
March  22. 
November  15. 
November  22. 
December  27. 

1919^  January    17. 
February    28. 
April  4. 
May  2. 


1920,  March  6. 
April   2. 
December  31. 

1921,  April   8. 
December   23. 

1922,  November  3. 

1923,  February    23. 
May  4. 

1925,  December  24. 

1928,  April   20. 

1929,  November  29. 

1930,  April    18. 
1934,  December   21. 


"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 

Violoncello   Concerto    (Heinrich   Warnke). 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Eugene  Ysaye). 

Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 

Violoncello  Concerto    (Joseph  Malkin). 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Frances  Nash). 

Havanaise,  Violin  and  Orchestra    (Sylvain  Noack). 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Irma  Seydel). 

Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 

"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule." 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor. 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Mischa  Levitzki). 

"Phaeton." 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Jacques  Thibaud). 

"The   Lyre    and    the    Harp,"    Ode     (Soloists,    Olive    Kline, 

Merle   Alcock,   Arthur    Hackett,   Reinald    Werrenrath, 

and  Symphony  chorus). 
Violoncello   Concerto    (Jean   Bedetti). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  in  F  major    (Rudolph  Ganz). 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor    (Percy  Grainger). 
Violoncello   Concerto    (Alwin  Schroeder). 
Adagio  from  the  Symphony  No.  3    (in  memoriam). 
"Le  Carnival  des  Animaux,"  Fantasia. 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  C  minor    (Alfred  Cortot). 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
Violin  Concerto  No.  3    (Jacques  Thibaud). 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor. 
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There   is    Magic 
In  o  Boll  of  Yorn 


Our  Fourth  Floor  Yarn  Shop 
is  teeming  with  new  knitting 
ideas  .  .  .  wonderful  things  for 
nimble  fingers  to  do  with  a  few 
balls  of  yarn. 

Colorful  Afghans,  Sweaters,  Ski- 
Suits,  Dresses,  Berets,  and  scores 
of  other  articles.  Our  experts 
will  teach  you  the  easiest  and 
shortest  ways  to  knitting  pro- 
ficiency, and  you'll  just  love  the 
home-like  atmosphere  of  our 
knitting  studio. 


Complete  lines  of  Fleischer's,  Bernat's,  and 
Templeton's  Imported  Scotch  Knitting  Yarns. 

T.   D.  WHITNEY 


TEMPLE 
PLACE 


COMPANY 
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"LE  ROUET  D'OMPHALE"    ("Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel"), 
Symphonic  Poem,  No.  i,  Op.  31 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 
Born  at  Paris,  October  g,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


Always  a  great  admirer  of  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt,  Saint- 
Saens  made  his  first  venture  into  this  form  with  "Le  Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  in  1871.*  He  was  apparently  not  concerned  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  implications  of  the  myth.  Hugo's  "Legende  des  Siecles" 
gave  him  his  title.  Bonnerotf  specifically  related  how  the  idea  came 
to  him.  Saint-Saens  was  much  taken  with  an  ebony  spinning  wheel 
which  he  saw  in  the  house  of  a  fair  friend.  The  day  after  this,  he 
visited  the  studio  of  Cabanel,  who  had  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
his  painting  of  Venus,  still  on  the  easel.  He  was  charmed  with  "the 
coloring  of  the  picture,  the  lifelike  quality  of  the  flesh  tints,  and  the 

*  It  was  first  performed  in  a  version  for  two  pianos  December  7,  1871,  at  a  concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  Pasdeloup.  Augusta  Holmes,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  was  to  have 
played  it  with  the  composer,  but  A.  de  Castillon  took  her  place.  The  orchestral  form  was 
first  heard  January  9,  1872,  at  the  SociHe  Nationale,  and  repeated  April  14  at  a  Concert 
Populaire.  The  work  was  first  brought  to  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas,  November  20,  1875. 
The  last  performance  by  this  orchestra  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  January 
20,  1911. 
t  Jean  Bonnerot:  "G.  Saint-Saens:  Sa  Vie  et  Son  CEuvre"   (1914). 

cJJiscover  your  {rue  oeauiy 
tciik  a  ^l/elva  ^f  t  task     ^reaimeni ! 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
^*%*  and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 

a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
L 1       you'll   discover  that  —  you're  beautiful! 


^a/i^&^ae^i 
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BALANCED  FOOTWEAR 


reveals  the 
secretofease 
and  grace  in 
walking  by- 
demonstrat- 
ing the  prin- 
ciple  of  .  .  . 


Balance 

in 

Motion 


<l  Where  there  is  correct  balance  in  the  shoe,  there  is  no 
wobble  in  the  walk. 

<l  Balanced  Footwear  brings  ease,  confidence,  and  grace  in 
walking,  and  better  poise  to  the  whole  body.  In  these 
shoes  women  can  walk  faster  and  farther  with  less  effort. 
They  are  planned  and  proportioned  to  fit  the  foot  in  ac- 
tion so  that  they  are  as  comfortable  on  a  brisk  walk  as 
when  sitting  still. 

C  They  are  designed  by  experts  in  conjunction  with  the 
orthopedics  research  department  of  a  university  of  inter- 
national recognition. 

<L  Sold  exclusively  by  Stearns  in  Boston,  in  daytime,  walking 
and  afternoon  models,  in  six  heel  heights.  Second  floor. 

$10'95  and  $12'95 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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sensuality  which  disengaged  itself  from  the  canvas."  The  two  distinct 
impressions  mingled  in  his  mind,  and  thus  took  musical  shape.  In 
other  words,  having  worked  out  his  music  from  immediate  experience, 
he  hitched  it  conveniently  to  the  classical  picture  of  the  mighty  Her- 
cules completely  domesticated  by  the  Lydian  Queen,  charmed  to  the 
point  of  meekly  "turning  the  spindle  for  his  haughty  mistress." 

This  note,  printed  on  the  score,  bears  out  the  foregoing  story  of  its 
origin: 

"The  subject  of  this  symphonic  poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the 
triumphant  struggle  of  weakness  against  strength.  The  spinning  wheel 
is  only  a  pretext;  it  is  chosen  merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  rhythm 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  piece." 

There  is  a  further  reference  to  "Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he 
cannot  break"  (page  19,  letter  /),  and  "Omphale  mocking  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  hero"  (page  32,  letter  L).  The  listener  will  need  this 
guiding  reference  to  detect  any  ominous  groans  or  thunders  from  the 
one  who  "planted  the  pillars  of  the  world."  The  music,  like  Hercules, 
is  effectively  subdued  by  its  purple  petticoat. 

The  composer  lays  an  undulating  background  of  gentle  arpeggios, 
through  which  he  weaves  his  melody,  graceful,  and  expressive  of 
feminine  allurement.  Beneath  the  always  prevailing  music  of  the  spin- 
ning wheel  arises  from  the  'cellos  and  basses  the  theme  of  Hercules' 
futile  protestations.  The  oboe,  answering,  is  the  mocking  voice  of 
Omphale.  The  original  theme  predominates  in  the  end,  as  the  music 
grows  still  lighter  in  texture;  finally  the  spinning  wheel  ceases  its 
motion  altogether  with  high  notes  from  the  flutes  and  harmonics  from 
the  violins.  The  score  calls  for  the  usual  winds  in  twos  (with  four 
horns  and  three  trombones),  timpani,  cymbal,  triangle,  bass  drum, 
harp  and  strings. 

The  ancient  writers  seem,  like  Saint-Saens,  to  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  spectacle  of  Hercules  in  feminine  bondage,  than  in  the 
other  aspects  of  the  tale.  The  writers  are  agreed  that  Hercules,  having 
slain  his  friend  Iphitus  in  a  fit  of  anger,  was  condemned  by  the  oracle 
to  do  expiation  by  menial  service  for  three  years.  He  duly  paid  his 
penalty  under  Omphale,  Queen  of  Lydia,  keeping  the  country  free  of 
invaders  and  at  peace,  and  "did  not  disdain  to  spin  his  task  at  the 
knees  of  the  fair  one."  So  wrote  Propertius,  and  Ovid  was  equally 
derisive,  making  Deianeira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  reproach  her  hus- 
band, who  had  become  the  father  of  the  boy  Lamon  by  his  mistress, 
the  queen:  "The  Meander,  which  loses  its  way  in  the  same  lands, 
and  often  turns  back  upon  itself  its  wearied  water,  has  seen  necklaces 
hung  about  the  neck  of  Hercules,  about  that  neck  for  which  the  sky 
were  a  light  burden.  Nor  has  he  been  ashamed  to  band  his  sturdy 
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arms  with  golden  bracelets  and  to  cover  his  nervous  fingers  with 
precious  stones.  .  .  .  Your  strong  fingers,  O  Hercules,  now  weave  a 
coarse  woof,  and  you  apportion  tasks,  in  the  name  of  a  fair  one  who 
makes  it  your  duty!  Ah,  how  often  your  untried  fingers  twist  the 
thread,  how  often  the  spindle  is  broken  by  your  clumsy  hands!  Then, 
wretched  one,  they  say  that  you,  all  in  a  tremble,  fall  at  the  feet  of 
your  mistress." 

Lucian  made  ^Esculapius  taunt  Hercules  in  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation: "Besides,  if  I  could  allege  nothing  else  in  my  behalf,  I  never 
was  a  servant,  and  never  carded  wool  in  Lydia,  and  never  wore  a 
woman's  purple  gown,  and  never  got  a  slap  on  the  face  by  Omphale's 
golden  slipper." 


CARRY-ON-SHOP 

65   CHARLES   STREET 
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"DANSE  MACABRE,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  after  a  Poem  by 
Henri  Cazalis.,  Op.  40 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 
Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


Saint-Saens  wrote  four  symphonic  poems,  each  of  them  in  the 
seventies.*  The  "Danse  Macabre"  first  occurred  to  him  in  1873  as 
a  simple  vocal  setting  of  the  verses  of  Cazalis,  and  was  so  published. 
The  symphonic  poem  was  completed  in  1874  and  first  performed  by 
Colonne  in  Paris,  January  24,  1875.  The  initial  reception  of  the  piece, 
according  to  Jean  Bonnerot,  Saint-Saens'  biographer,  was  "cold";  it 
was  found  doubtful  taste  to  introduce  so  unorthodox  an  instrument  as 
the  xylophone  (or  "claque-bois"  as  the  French  call  it)  into  an  or- 
chestra for  the  questionable  purpose  of  imitating  the  rattling  of  bones. 
But  when  the  "Danse  Macabre"  was  repeated  within  a  fortnight  it 
was  encored,  and  soon  started  on  its  way,  spreading  the  name  of  its 
maker  across  the  earth.  Liszt  made  a  piano  transcription,  and  sent  it 
to  Saint-Saens;  but  Saint-Saens,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  numerous 
"amateurs  de  salon,"  had  already  made  a  version  for  two  pianos  which 
he  had  publicly  played,  together  with  Mme.  Caroline  Montigny- 
Remaury,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  February  25,  1876. 
The  verses  by  Henri  Cazalis  are  as  follows: 

Zig  et  Zig  el  Zig,  la  Mori  en  cadence  Z\g,  zig,  zig,  Death  in  cadence 

Frappant  une  tombe  avec  son  talon,  Striking  with  his  heel  a  tomb, 

La  Mori  a  minuit  joue  un  air  de  danse,  Death   at   midnight  plays  a  dance-tune, 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zag,  sur  son  violon.  Zig,  zig,  zag,  on  his  violin. 

Le  vent  d'hiver  souffle,  et  la  nuit  est  The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is 

sombre;  dark, 

Des  gemissements  sortent  des  tilleuls;  Moans  are  heard  in  the  linden-trees. 

Les  squelettes  blancs  vont  a  travers  Through  the  gloom  white  skeletons  pass, 

Vombre,  Running  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds. 
Courant  et  sautant  sous  leurs  grands 

linceuls.  Zig>  zig>  zig>  each  one  is  frisking; 

The   bones   of   the   dancers   are   heard   tc 
Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  chacun  se  tremousse,  nark- 

On  entend  claquer  les  os  des  danseurs. 

Mais  psit!   tout   a   coup  on   quitte   la        But  hist!  of  a  sudden  they  quit  the  round, 
ronde,  They  push  forward,  they  fly;  the  cock  has 

On  se  pousse,  on  fuit,  le  coq  a  chante!  crowed! 

The  hour  of  midnight  is  struck  (harp),  and  Death  tunes  his  fiddle 
(the  E  string  is  tuned  a  half-tone  lower).  The  dance  begins  G  minor, 
Mouvement  modere  de  valse,  with  motive  for  flute.  Death  plays  his 

*  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"    (1871);    "Phaeton"    (1873);    "Danse  Macabre"    (1874);   and  "La 
Jeunesse  d'Hercule"    (1877). 
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HOFMANN: 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved!  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A    NEW    ENGLAND   INSTITUTION    SINCE    1860 

162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 
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tune,  Largamente,  the  dance  grows  wilder,  and  the  xylophone  imi- 
tates the  clattering  of  the  dancers'  bones.  This  second  theme  is  treated 
in  a  more  languorous  manner.  The  plain  song,  Dies  Irae,  is  intro- 
duced, but  skilfully  disguised.  The  two  themes  are  combined  in  the 
climax.  And  now  the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  there  is  a 
glimmer  of  dawn  (horns)  and  the  cock  crows  (oboe).  Still  a  strain  of 
Death's  dance  tune  and  the  ghostly  crowd  disappears.* 

The  idea  was  by  no  means  new.  Liszt  had  written  a  Totentanz  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  also  using  the  Dies  Irae,  and  Meyerbeer  had 
similarly  invoked  the  dead  in  "Robert  le  Diable."  Saint-Saens  was 
probably  familiar  with  Holbein's  painting,  "Dance  of  Death,"  where 
Death  plays  the  Strohfiedel. 


*  Saint-Saens  calls  for  winds  in  twos  (with  four  horns,  three  trombones,  and  tuba), 
timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  xylophone,  and  strings  (with  passages  for  the 
violin  solo).  The  poem  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas,  January  29,  1876. 
The  last  performance  by  this  orchestra  at  its  regular  series  was  on  January  20,   1911. 
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Modern,  Resilient,  Colorful 

RUBBER  FLOORS 

We  have  prepared  a  dramatic  showing  of  sheet 
rubber  floors,  which  is  an  inspiration  to  any- 
one who  is  looking  for  new  ways  to  achieve 
floors  that  are  as  restful  to  walk  on  as  they 
are  beautiful  to  see.  You  are  invited  to  view 
sheet  rubber  floors  at  our  store,  where  we  will 
gladly  explain  sheet  rubber's  many  advantages. 
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CONCERTO  NO.  4  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  44 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 
Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


From  the  time  that  Saint-Saens  made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  long  career  was  more  or  less  punc- 
tuated with  concert  tours  (as  an  organist  also  he  was  heard  on  number- 
less occasions).  His  fine  skill  as  a  performer*  was  probably  never 
exhibited  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  five  concertos,  each  of  which 
was  first  performed  by  himself.  The  First,  in  D,  he  composed  in  1858, 
but  did  not  play  until  1865    (at  Leipzig).  The  remaining  four  con- 


*  Isidor  Philipp,  Saint-Saens'  pupil,  has  recently  described  (in  the  magazine  Tempo)  the 
piano-playing  of  his  master  in  terms  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  excusably  partial,  were 
they  not  supported  by  abundant  evidence  from  the  past:  "The  place  of  Saint-Saens  in 
virtuosity  was  unique.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his  day.  It  is  im- 
possible to  play  piano  with  more  esprit,  rhythm  and  naturalness,  full  of  life,  than  he.  His 
personality,  more  well-tempered  than  exuberant,  identified  itself  as  well  with  the  classics 
as  with  the  moderns.  His  interpretations,  whether  of  Mozart  or  Liszt,  were  pure,  chiseled 
pianistic  marvels.  The  great  Anton  Rubinstein  said  of  him,  'He  was  never  the  pianist, 
even  when  playing  the  simplest  of  piano  pieces.  He  rested  great  without  wishing  to,  by  his 
own  greatness.'  " 

When  in  1860  Saint-Saens  played  from  Wagner's  full  score  at  sight,  and  also  performed 
long  portions  of  "Tristan"  from  memory,  Wagner  was  moved  to  record  in  "Mein  Leben" : 
"The   skill   and   talent   of   this   young   man   was   simply   amazing." 
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certos  were  composed,  each  for  a  special  occasion,  and  then  imme- 
diately performed:  the  Second  in  G  minor  (with  his  Fourth,  the  best 
known  of  the  piano  concertos)  was  performed  in  Paris  in  1868,  under 
Rubinstein;  the  Third,  in  E-flat,  he  played  the  year  following  at  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  The  Fourth  he  played  in  1875,  at  a  Colonne 
concert  in  Paris.*  Not  until  1896  did  he  compose  his  Fifth  in  F  major, 
to  commemorate,  at  a  special  concert  in  Paris,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  debut  as  pianist. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Charles  Malherbc: 

"Although  divided  into  two  parts,  it  really  contains,  after  the  manner  of  the 
classic  symphony,  four  movements:  Allegro  modevalo,  Andante,  Allegro  vivace, 
Allegro;  but  these  movements,  instead  of  being  isolated  and  each  one  correspond- 
ing to  a  separate  piece,  are  united  two  by  two  and  so  lead  not  to  four  but  two 
conclusions:  an  economy  of  formulas  more  in  accordance  with  the  musical  habits 
of  our  time.  It  is  the  first  time  that  M.  Saint-Saens  has  employed  in  his  concertos 
this  new  device,  which  he  applied  in  a  masterly  manner  to  his  third  symphony. 
The  themes  are  distinct,  peculiar  to  each  movement,  but  they  intermingle  at 
times  in  the  developments  and  the  return  establishes  a  sort  of  natural  bond  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  work.  Thus  the  Andante  in  4-4  of  the  first 
section  is  transformed  to  triple  time  in  the  second,  and  the  first  Allegro  reappears 
with   a   different   measure   in   the   Finale. 


*  It  was  a  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  October  31,  1875.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878,  John  A.  Preston,  pianist.  Soloists 
who  have  performed  this  work  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  Madeline  Schiller 
(1882);  Carl  Stasny  (1892);  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (1898);  Ignace  Paderewski  (1908); 
Alfred   Cortot    (1923). 
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"The  work  begins  with  a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4. 
A  theme  of  eight  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the 
pianoforte;  it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  soft 
and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing  arpeggios  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is  developed  at  some  length  and  en- 
riched with  varied  ornamental  work. 

"The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins  with  a 
lively  scherzando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  movement  reappears  in  a 
faster  tempo.  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale,  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  A  theme  that  has 
the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  developed  energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  rondo." 


CHARLES  MARTIN  LOEFFLER 

(A  review  concerned,  not  with  the  writings  of  man,  but  with  a  page  in  the  dooms- 
day book.  The  first  entry  was  made  on  January  30,  1861;  the  last,  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  1935,  about  6  A.M.) 

By  Carl  Engel 

It  is  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  Oscar  Sonneck  printed  (in  The 
Musical  Quarterly)  an  article  he  had  asked  us  to  write  on  Loeffler. 
Many  of  the  facts  were  gleaned  from  information  that  Loeffler  him- 
self had  volunteered  in  conversation.  Some  beliefs  we  ventured  to 
deduce  from  our  own  surmises;  among  them  was  the  following: 

...  in  Loeffler's  case  it  would  not  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  some  childhood  im- 
pressions, infinitely  deeper  than  those  gathered  in  a  Russian  village,  had  con- 
tinuously influenced  his  later  outlook  on  life,  his  attitude  toward  the  world,  even 
his  musical  style.  The  soul  of  a  super-sensitive  child,  suddenly  brought  to  ma- 
turity by  a  precocious  shock  and  emotion  of  a  powerful  nature,  might  well  be 
imagined  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  exquisite  sensibility,  the  penumbral  delicate- 
ness,  which  one  is  ever  aware  of  in  Loeffler  the  man  and  musician. 

Before  the  article  was  published,  we  sent  the  manuscript  to  Loeffler 
for  his  comment.  He  returned  it  with  his  approval  and  with  a  long 
and  remarkable  letter  dealing  chiefly  with  the  above  passage.  He  wrote 
us  that  in  substance  our  surmise  was  absolutely  correct;  that,  indeed, 
the  Soviet  secret  police  could  not  have  done  better  detective  service. 
He  did  not  further  elucidate  the  point,  except  to  say  that,  beside  him- 
self, only  two  living  beings  knew  of  the  circumstances.  And  it  is  likely 
that  they,  too,  will  go  to  their  final  rest  without  having  shed  light  on 
this  decisive  phase  of  Loeffler's  youth,  —  unless  he  should  have  left 
some  fuller  biographical  account  of  his  own,  which  at  one  time  he 
intended  to  do.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  assay,  in  vague  guesses,  the  amount  of  vitality 
that  may  or  may  not  endure  in  Loeffler's  music.  Of  the  nobility  of 
his  aims,  the  solidity  of  his  craftsmanship,  there  is  no  question.  A 
truly  great  life  has  come  to  an  end,  a  grand  personage  has  stepped 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


The  following  report  speaks  for  itself: 

1 934-35 
Number  of  enrollments  to  October  27 383 

1935-36 
Number  of  enrollments  to  October  27 530 

Increase  in  number  of  enrollments  this  year 
over  last   147 

It  would  be  a  definite  satisfaction  to  me  if  those 
who  propose  to  enroll  would  be  good  enough  to 
do  so  without  delay. 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply 
make  out  a  check  or  fill  in  a  pledge  to  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you 
care  to  contribute  and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treas- 
urer, 6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra 
are  deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  Tax 
Law. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Chairman. 
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from  the  scene;  and  all  that  we  should  like  to  do,  is  to  tell,  in  grateful 
recollection,  a  little  of  what  we  were  permitted  to  see  and  learn  of 
this  life,  this  personage. 

When  we  first  came  upon  Loeffler's  music,  in  1907,  we  determined 
to  know  the  man  who  had  written  it.  Not  until  the  autumn  of  1909 
were  we  able  to  carry  out  our  purpose.  It  decided  our  settling  in 
Boston.  We  were  introduced  to  Loeffler  at  the  end  of  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony concert,  remembered  mainly  for  the  extraordinary  gown  worn 
by  the  soloist,  Geraldine  Farrar,  that  fairly  shocked  the  staid  Back 
Bay.  Loeffler  took  us  by  the  arm,  and  starting  right  in  with  a  friendly 
sort  of  inquisition,  walked  us  down  Huntington  Avenue  to  the  St. 
Botolph  Club.  There  we  sat  down  at  a  table,  for  ale  and  cheese,  with 
two  other  men  who  were  to  become  staunch  friends  of  ours:  Philip 
Hale  and  Henry  Eichheim  (then  still  a  member  of  the  Boston  or- 
chestra). The  talk,  dominated  by  Hale's  incomparable  verve  and 
cyclopaedic  erudition,  merrily  swung  all  the  way  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous.  It  was  great  fun. 

The  last  time  we  saw  Loeffler  alive  was  in  September  1934,  when  he 
motored  to  Boston,  on  one  of  his  rare  visits,  in  order  to  lunch  with  us. 
He  paid  us  a  touching  compliment  with  the  words:  "It  isn't  for  every- 
one I'd  make  the  trip."  He  bore  the  marks  of  his  physical  suffering. 
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But  his  razor-blade  mind  still  showed  occasionally  its  flashing  edge. 
His  mood  was  genial,  reminiscent.  The  good  things  of  the  table  still 
appealed  to  him.  His  wonderful  eyes  would  still  twinkle  as  he  un- 
raveled some  favorite  story,  not  less  amusing  for  being  not  altogether 
new.  His  precarious  cardiac  condition  did  not  prevent  him  from  ask- 
ing the  waiter  to  bring  some  particularly  rich  cigars.  He  acknowledged 
eagerly  how  charmed  he  had  been  with  the  person  of  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  His  thoughts  roamed  the  length  of  contemporary  music.  On 
hearing  the  hotel  musicians  play  a  certain  composition,  he  made  a 
face  and  confessed  that  for  him  the  appeal  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
had  long  ago  ceased.  From  one  thing  to  another,  the  talk  swayed 
along  its  circuitous  course,  not  as  fast  perhaps  as  formerly,  but  just  as 
absorbing.  Of  our  leave-taking  we  shall  say  nothing.  We  now  regret 
that  we  did  not  possess  the  talents  and  forethought  of  a  Boswell;  there 
would  have  been  many  an  opportunity,  in  communing  with  Loeffler, 
to  exercise  them  with  considerable  profit.  But,  at  least,  there  are  his 
letters  which  some  day  may  speak  for  him,  and  for  themselves. 
After  that  meeting,  we  had  no  other. 


Probably  only  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  studied  the  violin 
with    Loeffler,    and    intelligent    enough    to    have    comprehended    his 
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methods,  can  have  formed  an  idea  of  his  extraordinary  technical  equip- 
ment and  practical  application.  Although  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  it  was 
Wieniawski  whom  Loeffler  regarded  as  the  perfect  model.  There  was 
perhaps  no  violinist  of  his  generation,  except  Cesar  Thomson,  who 
so  mastered  the  discipline  of  the  left  hand  as  Loeffler  did.  His  bow- 
arm  was  developed  by  Hubert  Leonard  in  Paris.  A  few  years  ago, 
Loeffler  condensed  into  some  twenty  or  thirty  brief  exercises  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  all  violin  playing;  they  were  written  in  his 
fine,  neat  hand  on  a  loose  sheet  of  large  score-paper.  Not  satisfied 
that  he  had  quite  succeeded  in  reducing  the  essentials  of  violin  tech- 
nique to  the  core,  he  withheld  these  exercises  from  publication. 
Should  they  never  see  the  light  of  day,  all  serious  violinists  will  have 
cause  for  grief. 

When  Heinrich  Gebhard  still  accompanied  him  on  the  piano, 
Loeffler  would  play  sonatas  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Franck,  Faure,  d'Indy,  and  Debussy.  Those  were  unfor- 
gettable hours.  And  while  the  solitary  listener  came  in  handy  as  page 
turner  for  the  pianist,  his  eyes  had  to  be  always  ready  to  catch  those 
of  the  violinist  at  a  particularly  fine  passage,  when  a  little  smile  of 
recognition  would  be  the  reward  for  appreciative  attention.  Loeffler's 
tone  was  plastic;  he  moulded  it  at  will.  He  seemed  to  have  a  different 
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tone  for  different  composers.  His  phrasing  was  based  on  the  breathing 
voice,  the  breath  being  controlled  by  the  emotional  content  of  the 
phrase.  Thus  his  cantilena  achieved  an  unequalled  songfulness  and 
soulfulness,  without  ever  turning  "lush."  Cheap  tricks  he  held  in 
abhorrence.  In  everything  he  sought  perfection  through  economy  of 
means.  But  he  would  fume  at  "that  damn  German  slow  vibrato." 

We  have  elsewhere  characterized  Loeffler  as  a  seigneur  campagnard; 
he  was  that  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  words.  He  loved  his  farm, 
loved  it  with  a  very  real  sense  of  proprietorship,  and  loved  it  with  a 
mystic  veneration  of  Nature  in  her  eternal  round  of  the  seasons.  How- 
ever much  he  cherished  good  company,  he  liked  seclusion,  he  resented 
intrusion. 

We  shall  never  forget  a  broiling  hot  day  in  the  summer  of  1914 
that  Loeffler  had  chosen  to  make  the  tour  of  his  extended  fields  and 
woodlands,  to  nail  "No  trespassing  —  no  shooting"  signs  to  appropriate 
trees;  Loeffler,  picturesquely  clad  in  old  linen  trousers,  a  silk  shirt,  and 
covered  with  an  oddly  shaped  straw  hat  that  probably  had  cost  a  large 
sum  when  new,  set  out  with  a  hammer  and  a  box  of  nails  under  his 
arm.  It  was  our  privilege  to  lug  the  step-ladder  and  carry  the  signs. 
The  journey  was  long  and  arduous,  the  heat  unbearable.  But  Loeffler, 
undeterred,  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  eminently  useful  occupa- 
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tion  of  warning  away  marauders  and  of  protecting  such  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  as  had  selected  his  domain  for  their  abode. 

Loeffler  was  a  great  fancier  of  horses.  He  kept  thoroughbreds  for 
many  years.  He  drove  and  rode  them.  He  cut  a  handsome  figure  on 
his  mount.  But  he  could  groom  a  horse  as  well  as  any  stable-boy,  and 
personally  fed  and  watered  the  animals  many  a  time.  With  dogs  he 
had  a  special  way.  The  two  airedales  would  drop  by  the  hearth  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  content  when  he  picked  up  his  fiddle.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  it  was  Loeffler's  long  communion  with  Nature  that  had  so 
extraordinarily  sharpened  his  senses.  You  might  walk  with  him,  and 
abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  debate,  he  would  point  ahead  and 
whisper:  "See  that  fox?"  Before  you  had  a  chance  to  discover  the 
beast  it  had  vanished.  Or,  passing  a  pond,  Loeffler  would  stop  and 
hold  you  back  with  a  quick  clasp  of  your  arm:  "Watch  the  turtle  raise 
its  head!"  You  would  be  vainly  searching  long  after  the  barely  dis- 
tinguishable dot  had  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

One  afternoon,  gathered  round  the  hospitable  dinner  table  with 
Loeffler  and  Mrs.  Loeffler,  we  were  startled  out  of  our  conversation 
when  Loeffler  jumped  from  his  chair  and  exclaimed:  "Listen  to  the 
bird,  she's  in  distress  —  it  must  be  a  snake!"  Clamorous  summons 
brought  in  a  hurry  Mr.  Read,  the  magnificent  factotum  who  still 
serves  the  Loeffler  household  as  he  has  done  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
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bird  in  question  was  agitatedly  fluttering  before  the  entrance  door, 
over  which  thick  vines  were  twisting  their  shady  branches,  hiding  a 
nest  with  young  ones.  Loeffler  looked  up  —  the  next  moment:  "There, 
Read!"— and  faithful  Read  had  seen  what  his  master  had  spied,  but 
what  not  one  in  ten  would  have  so  promptly  discovered.  Mr.  Read 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  vines,  pulled  out  a  long  black  snake  —  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  vines  except  when  in  motion  —  and  shattered 
its  head  on  the  flag-stones.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  And  when 
the  snake  lay  dead  in  the  roadway,  the  mother-bird  hopped  round  it 
with  excited  chirps  to  make  sure  that  the  danger  had  passed;  then  she 
flew  back  to  comfort  her  twittering  brood.  They  owed  their  lives  to 
Loeffler's  incredibly  sharp  perception. 

This  quickness,  this  alertness  of  observation  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Loeffler's  critical  faculty.  He  had  trained  himself  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
feel  just  a  little  faster  than  anyone  else.  And  having  observed,  he 
would  compare;  and  having  compared,  he  would  discriminate.  And 
there  you  have  all  that  mortal  man  can  expect  to  learn;  for  in  dis- 
crimination lies  the  root  of  all  wisdom. 

That  day  of  leave-taking,  last  May,  seems  to  have  come  so  soon,  so 
suddenly  upon  the  night  we  strolled  with  him  into  Keith's  Theater  on 
Tremont  Street.  And  yet,  how  much   lies  between   day   and   night! 
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Among  it  are  the  unpublished  "Hora  Mystica"  for  orchestra  and 
men's  chorus,  the  unperformed  opera  to  a  book  by  William  Sharp, 
and  so  much  else  —  unpublished  or  unpublishable. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  seen,  resting  upon  a  silenced  heart,  those 
bloodless,  waxen  fingers  that  we  knew  strong  in  life  and  capable  of 
giving  utterance  to  four  cat-gut  strings  in  a  chant  so  moving  that  it 
hurt? 

The  sound  has  floated  into  space.  If  the  echo  lingers,  it  is  in  the 
lilacs  that  envelop  the  music  house  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  in  Med- 
field.  Let  no  one  trespass  —  here  is  hallowed  ground.  And  he  who  has 
left  it,  before  parting,  may  have  sung  with  his  immortal  brother  singer: 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  death, 

Undulate   round    the   world,    serenely    arriving,    arriving, 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later,  delicate  death. 
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CHARLES  MARTIN  LOEFFLER 


Mulhausen  in  Alsace  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Martin  Tornov 
Loeffler,  January  30,  1861.  As  a  child  he  lived  alternately  in 
France,  Hungary,  and  Russia.  In  the  Russian  village  of  Smiela  he 
received  musical  impressions  which  found  their  expression  years  later 
in  "Memories  of  My  Childhood."  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  definitely 
decided  to  become  a  professional  violinist.  He  studied  with  Rappoldi 
and  Joachim  in  Berlin,  with  Massart  and  Leonard  in  Paris.  In  har- 
mony and  composition,  Kiel  and  Bargiel  were  his  masters  in  Germany, 
Guiraud  his  master  in  France.  After  various  engagements  in  Europe, 
including  two  seasons  in  the  orchestra  of  Pasdeloup,  he  decided  to 
come  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

He  played  in  a  few  concerts  under  Leopold,  Damrosch  and 
Theodore  Thomas,  but  before  the  season  was  over  had  been  engaged 
to  play  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  accordingly  joined 
the  violin  section  in  its  second  season.  From  1885  until  1903  he  sat 
beside  Bernard  Listemann  and  later  Franz  Kneisel  as  the  Orchestra's 
second  concertmaster.  At  that  time  Mr.  Loeffler  relinquished  his  duties 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  his  entire  time  to  composition.  For  many 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  his  home  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  working  upon 
his  scores,  which  soon  won  their  way  to  frequent  performance  and 
universal   admiration. 
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The  following  works  of  Loeffler  have  been  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts: 


1891,  November   20. 

1894,  February  2. 

1895,  January    4. 

1897,  January  8. 

1898,  January  7. 
February   11. 
March   18. 

1899,  November  24. 

1901,  February   15. 

1902,  April  11. 
April  11. 
November  4. 

J9°3>  January  2. 
January  2. 

1904,  January   1. 

1905,  November  4. 

1907,  November  22. 

1908,  March   13. 
1910,  January  7. 

1913,  March   7. 

1914,  April    17. 

1915,  October  22. 

1917,  March  2. 

1918,  November  1. 

1921,  March  25. 

1922,  March   10. 

1923,  February   16. 

1924,  February  8. 

1925,  April  24. 
December  4. 

1927,  April   15. 

October  21. 

1929,  APril  19- 

1930,  January  3. 

1931,  February   13. 
February   13. 

1932,  February  26. 

1933,  April   31. 

1934,  February  23. 


"Nights  in   the   Ukraine,"  Suite  for  Violin  and   Orchestra 

(Soloist:   C.  M.  Loeffler). 
Fantastic  Concerto,  for  Violoncello   (Alwin  Schroeder). 
Divertimento,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra    (C.  M.  Loeffler). 
Divertimento   (C.  M.  Loeffler). 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
Fantastic  Concerto    (Alwin  Schroeder). 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"Nights  in  the  Ukraine"    (Franz  Kneisel). 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"The  Devil's  Vilanelle,"  Fantasia. 
"La  Bonne  Chanson/'  Poem  for  Orchestra. 
"La  Bonne  Chanson." 
"The  Devil's  Vilanelle." 
"La  Bonne  Chanson." 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"The  Devil's  Vilanelle." 
"A  Pagan  Poem." 
"A  Pagan  Poem." 
"The  Devil's  Vilanelle." 
"A  Pagan  Poem." 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"Hora  Mystica,"  Symphony  in  One  Movement    (with  men': 

voices). 
"La  Bonne  Chanson." 
,LLa  Bonne  Chanson." 

"Five   Irish   Fantasies"    (Soloist:   John   McCormack). 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 
"A  Pagan  Poem." 
"La  Bonne  Chanson." 

"Memories  of  My  Childhood,"  Symphonic  Poem. 
"Memories  of  My  Childhood." 
"A  Pagan  Poem." 
"La  Bonne   Chanson." 
" Canticum  Fratris  Soils,"  for  Voice  and   Orchestra    (Povla 

Frijsh). 
"Canticum  Fratris  Solis"    (Povla  Frijsh). 
"A   Pagan  Poem." 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles." 

"Evocation"    (for  orchestra  with  women's  chorus). 
"Evocation." 


<i£X^ 
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DEATH  MUSIC  OF  SIEGFRIED,  FROM 

"GOTTERDAMMERUNG,"  Act  III,  Scene  2 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February   13,  1883 


rpHE  magnificent  stature  of  Wagner's  hero,  as  musically  conceived, 
JL  is  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  moving  scene  in  the  third  act 
of  "Gotterdammerung,"  when  Siegfried,  treacherously  slain  by  the 
hunting  spear  of  Hagen,  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of  boughs, 
while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotive,  tragically 
cast,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac*  has 
called  it  rather  "the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral 
orations;  .  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the 
more  impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
tension  where,  words  having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  min- 
ister to  an  emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words  cannot 
convey  these  pages  of  profound  emotion,  a  description  of  the  motive 
which  pass  before  the  scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the 
import  of  the  music.  Probably  no  writer  has  described  this  musical 
panorama  with  more  sympathetic  fidelity  than  Mr.  Lavignac: 

*  "The  Music  Dramas   of  Richard   Wagner"    (1913). 
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"Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  Motive 
that  we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but 
gloomily  veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and 
forming  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible 
and  impalpable  train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave 
and  solemn,  comes  'The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs,'  which  we  remem- 
ber having  heard  the  first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of 
'Die  Walkilre/  sadly  tells  of  his  misfortunes;  next  comes  'Compas- 
sion,' representing  the  unhappy  Sieglinde,  and  'Love,'  the  love 
of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to  give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does 
it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly  without  having  known  them,  are  hovering  about  him 
and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners?  Then,  we  have  'The  Race  of 
the  Walsungs'  in  its  entirety,  which,  in  a  superb  movement  of  the 
basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same  way  as  the  weapons  of  the 
deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  'The  Sword,'  the  proud  sword,  is 
there,  still  glittering  and  flaming,  having  become  heraldic  in  the 
luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears  for  this  single  moment; 
finally  comes  the  one  motiv  above  all  others  of  the  hero,  'Siegfried 
Guardian  of  the  Sword,'  twice  repeated  in  an  ascending  progression, 
the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending,  and  followed  by 
'The  Son  of  the  Woods'  in  its  heroic  form,  again  singularly  extended, 
which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  'Briinnhilde,'  his  only  love. 
Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?" 
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A  PAGAN  POEM    (AFTER  VIRGIL),  Op.   14,  Composed  for 

Orchestra,  Pianoforte,  English  Horn,  and  Three 

Trumpets  Obbligati 

By  Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
Born    at   Muhlhausen     (Alsace),   January    30,    1861;    died   at    Medfield,    Mass., 

MaY   19.   J935 


The  mysteries  of  pagan  ritual  were  Loeffler's  choice  for  his  last  or- 
chestral score  —  "Evocation."  It  was  as  long  ago  as  1901  that  he 
composed  "A  Pagan  Poem,"  upon  the  incantations  of  a  sorceress  as 
described  in  an  Eclogue  of  Virgil.  The  Eclogue  was  the  Eighth,  was 
written  probably  in  39  B.C.  and  some  times  called  "Pharmaceutria" 
("Sorceress").  The  verses  chosen  by  Loeffler  consist  of  the  love  song 
of  Alphesibceus.  The  verses  are  the  words  of  enchantment  spoken  by 
the  Sorceress,  in  behalf  of  a  Thessalian  girl.  Her  faithless  lover 
Daphnis  has  wandered,  and  is  finally  brought  back  to  her  side  by  the 
magic  spell. 

The  score  was  first  drafted  for  an  orchestra  of  chamber  dimensions: 
pianoforte,  two  flutes,  oboe,  clarinet,  English  horn,  two  horns,  three 
trumpets  (off  stage),  viola,  and  double-bass.  Dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Gustave  Schirmer,  it  was  performed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner,  in  Boston,  April  13,  1903  (pianists  —  Messrs.  Proctor  and 
Gebhard).  In  the  years  1905  and  1906,  the  composer  enlarged  his 
design,  scoring  the  poem  for  full  orchestra  as  it  is  now  played.  A  re- 
duction for  two  pianos  and  three  trumpets  was  made  by  the  com- 
poser and  privately  performed  in  1907.  The  first  public  performance 
of  the  full  score  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  23, 
1907,  Mr.  Gebhard  pianist.  Later  performances  were  given  in  igo8, 
1913,  1924,  1927,  1931.  The  orchestration  includes:  three  flutes  (one 
interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  antique  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp,  pianoforte, 
strings. 

The  chosen  verses  from  Virgil's  Eclogue  are  as  follows: 

"Fetch  water  forth,  and  twine  the  altars  here  with  the  soft  filet,  and  burn 
resinous  twigs  and  make  frankincense,  that  I  may  try  by  magic  rites  to  turn  my 
lover's  sense  from  sanity;  nothing  is  wanting  now  but  the  songs. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Songs  have  might,  even,  to  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven:  with  songs 
Circe  transformed  the  crew  of  Ulysses;  by  singing  the  cold  snake  is  burst  asunder 
in  the  meadows. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Threefold  first  I  twine  about  thee  these  diverse  triple-hued  threads,  and 
thrice  round  these  altars  I  draw  thine  image:  an  odd  number  is  the  gods'  delight. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Tie  the  threefold  colors  in  three  knots,  Amaryllis,  but  tie  them;  and  say,  T 
tie  Venus'  bands.' 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"As  this  clay  stiffens  and  as  this  wax  softens  in  one  and  the  selfsame  fire,  so  let 
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Daphnis  do  for  love  of  me.  Sprinkle  barley  meal  and  kindle  the  brittle  bay  twigs 
with  bitumen.  Cruel  Daphnis  burns  me;  I  burn  this  bay  at  Daphnis. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"These  herbs,  and  these  poisons,  gathered  in  Pontus,  Moeris  himself  gave  me; 
in  Pontus  they  grow  thickest.  By  their  might  I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become  a 
wolf  and  plunge  into  the  forest,  often  seen  him  call  up  souls  from  their  deep 
graves  and  transplant  the  harvests  to  where  they  were  not  sown. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Fetch  ashes,  Amaryllis,  out  of  doors,  and  fling  them  across  thy  head  into  the 
running  brook;  and  look  not  back.  With  these  I  will  assail  Daphnis;  nothing  cares 
he  for  gods,  nothing  for  songs. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"See!  the  embers  on  the  altar  have  caught  with  a  flickering  flame,  themselves, 
of  their  own  accord,  while  I  delay  to  fetch  them.  Be  it  for  good!  Something  there 
is  for  sure;  and  Hylax  barks  in  the  doorway.  May  we  believe?  or  do  lovers  fashion 
dreams  of  their  own? 

"Forbear:  from  the  city  —  forbear  now,  my  songs  —  Daphnis  comes." 

(Translation   by  F.  W.   Mackaii.) 

Philip  Hale  states,  on  the  evident  authority  of  the  composer: 
"Mr.  Loeffler  does  not  intend  to  present  in  this  music  a  literal 
translation  of  Virgil's  verse  into  tones.  The  poem  is  a  fantasy,  in- 
spired by  the  verses.  The  chief  themes,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one,  are  not  typical:  they  are  only  of  musical  significance.  The  re- 
frain —  'Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim'  — 
is  used  sparingly,  and  is  given  to  three  trumpets  behind  the  scenes, 
until  Daphnis  nears  the  door  of  the  sorceress,  when  the  final  refrain, 
'Parcite,  ab  urbe  venit,  jam  parcite,  carmina,  Daphnis,'  is  suggested 
by  the  fanfare  of  three  trumpets  on  the  stage. 

"The  poem  opens,  Adagio,  2-2,  with  a  short  motive,  which,  with 
an  inversion  of  it,  is  much  used  throughout  the  work.  The  first  chief 
theme  is  announced  dolce,  mf,  by  viola  solo  and  three  flutes.  It  may 
be  called  the  theme  of  invocation.  The  latter  half  of  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  motives,  the  first  a  phrase  descending  in  whole  tones,  the 
second  a  rising  and  falling  wail.  These  two  motives  are  used  sepa- 
rately and  frequently  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  After  the  exposition  of  this 
theme  the  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  harmonized  inversion 
of  the  introductory  motive;  a  crescendo  follows  with  use  of  the  fore- 
going thematic  material,  and  a  glissando  for  the  pianoforte  leads  to 
an  Allegro ,  in  which  now  familiar  thematic  material  is  used  until  the 
second  theme  appears  (first  violins,  harp,  pianoforte).  This  theme  is 
developed.  A  pianoforte  cadenza  built  on  thematic  material  leads 
to  a  Lento  assai,  6-4,  with  a  dolorous  theme  (No.  3)  for  the  English 
horn.  The  trumpets  behind  the  scenes  give  out  the  burden  of  the 
sorceress.  The  piii  vivo  section  may  suggest  to  some  a  chase  of  wolves 
('I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become  a  wolf  and  plunge  into  the  forest'). 
Tranquillo:  a  fourth  theme,  4-4,  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  Calando: 
the  refrain  is  heard  again  from  behind  the  scenes.  Moderate:  the 
second  chief  theme,  6-4,  now  appears,  and  it  is  used  extensively. 
Largamente:  the  trumpets,  now  on  the  stage,  announce  the  coming 
of  Daphnis,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  barking  Hylax.  The  end- 
ing is  a  fanfare  of  frantic  exultation." 
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WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 
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Under  Raymond -Whitcomb  management,  four  win- 
ter cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  popular 
trans- Atlantic  liner  "Britannic." 

JANUARY  31  to  FEBRUARY  19    -  -   -  $210  up 
FEBRUARY  20  to  MARCH  10    -  -  -  -  $210  up 

MARCH  11  to  MARCH  27 $177.50  up 

MARCH  27  to  APRIL  5 $100  up 

Visits  to  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Cartagena,  Venezuela, 
Curacao,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Virgin  Islands, 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  March  27  cruise,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

The  fifth  annual  Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise  to  the  romantic  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  onward  round  the  world  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Bali,  Java,  Sumatra  and  less  known  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  also  on  the  program  this  year,  likewise  Singapore,  Penang,  Burma 
and  India.  A  remarkable  98-day  cruise.  Sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  2 1, 1936  in  the  cruising  motor-ship  "Stella  Polaris."  Rate  $985  up. 

RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street      -:-      145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fifth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  8,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  9,  at  8:15  o'clock 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 


Shostakovitch    Symphony   No.    1,    Op.    10 

I.  Allegretto  —  allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Prokofieff Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  19 

I.     Andantino 
II.    Scherzo 
III.     Moderato 

INTERMISSION 

Respighi  .  .  .  ."Fontane  di  Roma"   ("Fountains  of  Rome"),  Symphonic 
Poem 

I.     The  Fountains  of  Valle  Giulia  at  Dawn 
II.     The  Triton  Fountain  at  Morn 

III.  The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Midday 

IV.  The  Villa  Medici  Fountains  at  Sunset 

Ravel Alborada  del  Grazioso 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  November  7, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  November  10,  1935,  at  3.30 

Roland  Hayes 

Tenor 

HANDEL     Opera,    "Amadigi" — (Ah,     Spietato)     "Ah,    implacable" 

HANDEL    Opera,    "Floridante" — "Alma   Mia" .  . 

ROBERT   SCHUMANN "Dichterliebe"    ("Poet's   Love") 

"Of  all  the  song  cycles  which  he  (Schumann)  set,  the  most  admirable 
is  undoubtedly  the  'Dichterliebe,'  Op.  48.  The  text  is  taken  from 
Heine's  'Buch  der  Lieder,'  and  the  sixteen  poems,  without  attempt- 
ing to  recite  a  narrative,  contain  a  whole  heart's  history.  .  .  .  They 
are  the  highest  flight  of  Schumann's  genius  in  the  department  of 
song  writing." — W.  J.  Henderson. 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Yearning,  I  Wait  Alone 

Why? 
HELEN  HOPEKIRK 

Over  All  the  Hill  Tops  is  Peace 

People  Who  Have  Gardens  (Agnes  Muri  Mackenzie) 

A  CYCLE  OF  SONGS  BY  NEGRO  POETS  AND  MUSICIANS 

This   is   designed  to   indicate   a   chronological   development   of   the   Negro   folk 
idiom,  as  characterized  by  his  spontaneous  gift  of  poetry  and  melody  : 

a.  Crucifixion    ("He    never    said    a    mumberlin'    word")     (unaccompanied) 

b.  So   Glad 

c.  Every  Time  I  Feel  de  Spirit arranged  by  Lawrence  Brown 

d.  Mother  to   Son    (poem,   Langston  Hughes)    .  .music  by  Percival  Parham 

e.  Oh,  Le'  Me  Shine    arranged  by  Percival  Parham 

/.  I've  Known  Rivers  (poem,  Langston  Hughes)  music  by  Percival  Parham 


SYMPHONY    HALL 
Next  Sunday  Afternoon,   November  3,   at  3.30 

Lawrence  Tibbett 


Advertise 


m  This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  produc- 

*  tive   of  good   results,   placing  your   product 

before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week. 
L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS,  Adv.  Mgr. 

SYMPHONY  HALL.    Tel.  Commonwealth  1492 


I 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,     1935,     BY     BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 
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Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 
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Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 
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CJjanbler  &  Co. — 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 

Suave 
Gowns 

by 

MILGRIM 

in  the  Women's 

Gown  Shop 

Second  Floor 


49"  55 


.00 


An  important  name  among  the 
great  American  des igners  — 
SVMgrim !  Those  of  you  who  go 
to  New  York  to  shop  Milgrim's 
will  appreciate  finding  those 
dresses  here. 

The  model  sketched  is  typical 
of  the  brilliant  selection  — a 
clinging  satin  back  crepe  with 
a  patina  perfect  for  the  "gold" 
ornaments  set  with  stones. 

49.75 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fifth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  8,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  9,  at  8:15  o'clock 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 


Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.    1,   Op.    10 

I.     Allegretto  —  allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Prokofieff Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  19 

I.    Andantino 
II.     Scherzo 
III.     Moderato 

INTERMISSION 

Respighi  .  .  .  ."Fontane  di  Roma"  ("Fountains  of  Rome"),  Symphonic 
Poem 
I.     The  Fountains  of  Valle  Giulia  at  Dawn 
II.     The  Triton  Fountain  at  Morn 

III.  The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Midday 

IV.  The  Villa  Medici  Fountains  at  Sunset 

[Played  without  pause] 

Ravel Alborada  del  Gracioso 


SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


(Music,  autographs   and  pictures  of   the  composers  whose  works   are   in   the 
Orchestra's  current  repertory  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer) 
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SYMPHONY,  Op.  10 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  16,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg    (now  Leningrad) 


IT  was  with  this  symphony,  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that 
Shostakovitch  first  broadly  submitted  his  music  to  his  country, 
and  through  this  symphony,  too,  the  Western  world  made  its  first  real 
acquaintance  with  music  indigenous  to  Soviet  Russia  —  an  acquaint- 
ance later  cemented  by  his  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk."  The 
symphony,  written  in  1925,  was  first  performed  at  Leningrad,  May  12, 
1926.* 

So  recent  has  been  the  emergence  of  Shostakovitch  into  general 
knowledge  that  he  has  quite  escaped  the  dictionaries  of  music.  Even 
Leonid  Sabaneyeff,  giving  a  scrupulous  survey  of  Soviet  paths  in  his 
"Modern  Russian  Composers"  (1927),  hardly  more  than  mentions 
Shostakovitch  as  "one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Glazounov  school, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  general  Leningrad  training."  Sabaneyeff 
found  the  creative  current  at  Leningrad  decidedly  meagre,  and  second 
to  that  in  Moscow.  He  spoke  of  Shostakovitch  as  one  "who  at  one  time 
aroused  even  exaggerated  hopes."  The  young  man  with  a  future  which 
had  already  become  a  past  was  then  just  of  age,  and  the  symphony, 
his  first  acknowledged  work,  was  on  the  press. 

The  symphony  is  actually  the  first,  although  merely  entitled  "Sym- 
phony for  Orchestra,  Op.  10."  Unlike  the  two  that  have  followed,  it 
has  no  programme,  no  explicit  proletarian  message.  The  Second  Sym- 
phony, called  the  "October"  Symphony,  commemorates  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  performed  in  four  cities  simultaneously  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  that  event.  It  is  unknown  in  this  country.  The  Third, 
or  "May  Day"  Symphony,  has  a  final  chorus  expressive  of  the  dawn- 
ing hopes  of  a  socialist  world.  It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  December  30,  1932.  His  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk" 
was  completed  in   1932,   first  performed  in  Leningrad  January   22, 
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*Bruno  Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927;  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928.  Frederick 
Stock  performed  it  in  Chicago,  December  26,  1930 ;  Arturo  Toscanini  put  it  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  New  Tork  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  April  8,  1931.  A  performance 
is  recorded  at  Cleveland  under  Artur  Rodzinski,  November  15,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  repeated 
it  at  New  Tork  Philharmonic  concerts  on  the  opening  programme  of  the  present  season, 
October  4. 

t  The  first  American  production  was  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  conjunction  with  the 
"Art  of  Musical  Russia,  Inc.,"  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting,  January  31,  1935.  A  perform- 
ance was  likewise  given  by  the  same  orchestra  and  singers,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  Tork,  February  5,  1935.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association  gave  a  per- 
formance  in   its   own   city   April   5,    6    and   9,    Alexander    Smallens    conducting. 
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Shostakovitch  has  also  written  a  satirical  opera  on  Gogol's  fantastic 
short  story,  "The  Nose";  an  "aesthetic  ballet,"  "The  Golden  Age"; 
and  an  "industrial  ballet,"  "The  Bolt."  The  composer,  who  is  said 
to  be  an  accomplished  pianist,  wrote  a  piano  sonata  and  "Twenty- 
four  Preludes"  in  his  early  years,  also  "Three  Fantastic  Dances," 
and  more  recently  a  concerto  for  piano  with  string  quartet  and  solo 
trumpet.*  The  composer  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  a  Fourth  Symphony, 
and  on  a  composition  intended  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan. 

Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  his  interesting  article  on  Shostakovitch,  re- 
printed in  this  programme  (page  206),  gives  plausible  support  to  the 
theory  of  the  Russian  writer,  Sollertinsky,  who  already  finds  it  possible 
to  divide  the  composer,  although  barely  thirty,  into  three  periods.  The 
first  is  "academic,"  includes  this  symphony,  and  reflects  the  lingering 
tradition  of  Leningrad.  Sabaneyeff's  assertion  that  he  was  taught  by 
Glazounov  is  unsupported  by  other  writers.  Undoubtedly  he  assimi- 
lated something  indirectly  from  Glazounov,  just  as  from  his  teacher 
Maximilian  Steinberg,  son-in-law  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  he  must  have 


*  The  Piano  Concerto  was  performed  at  the  Pop  Concerts,  Arthur  Fiedler  conductor  and 
Frederic  Tillotson,  soloist,  June  21,  1935.  A  suite  from  "The  Bolt"  had  its  first  American 
performance  by  Mr.   Fiedler   at  the   Pops,   on  May   8. 
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acquired  certain  traits  of  that  composer,  as  well  as  the  two  succeeding 
generations  in  that  particular  tradition  —  Stravinsky  and  Prokofieff,  in 
what  the  analysts  call  his  "grotesque"  period.  In  the  "third  period"  he 
becomes  class  conscious,  and  allies  his  art  willingly  with  mass  ideology. 
The  young  composer,  an  entire  product  of  Revolutionary  Russia,  in 
which  he  grew  up  on  a  daily  fare  of  proletarian  precepts,  speaks  and 
composes  in  that  vein  as  in  his  own  natural  language,  without  sense 
of  challenge. 

"I  am  a  Soviet  composer,"  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1931,  "and  I  see  our  epoch  as  something  heroic,  spirited,  and 
joyous.  .  .  .Music  cannot  help  having  a  political  basis  —  an  idea  that 
the  bourgeoisie  are  slow  to  comprehend.  There  can  be  no  music  with- 
out ideology.  The  old  composers,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  were 
upholding  a  political  theory.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  were  bolstering 
the  rule  of  the  upper  classes.  Only  Beethoven  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.  If  you  read  his  letters,  you  will  see  how 
often  he  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  wished  to  give  new  ideas  to  the 
public  and  rouse  it  to  revolt  against  its  masters. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Wagner's  biographies  show  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  radical  and  ended  as  a  reactionary.  His  monarchistic 
patriotism  had  a  bad  effect  upon  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  a  personal 
prejudice,  but  I  do  not  consider  Wagner  a  great  composer.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  played  rather  frequently  in  Russia  today;  but  we  hear  him 
in  the  same  spirit  as  we  go  to  a  museum  to  study  the  forms  of  the 
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old  regime.  We  can  learn  certain  technical  lessons  from  him,  but  we 
do  not  accept  him. 

"We,  as  revolutionists,  have  a  different  conception  of  music.  Lenin 
himself  said  that  'music  is  a  means  of  unifying  broad  masses  of  people.' 
Not  a  leader  of  masses,  perhaps,  but  certain  an  organizing  force! 
For  music  has  the  power  of  stirring  specific  emotions  in  those  who 
listen  to  it. 

"Good  music  lifts  and  heartens  and  lightens  people  for  work  and 
effort.  It  may  be  tragic  but  it  must  be  strong.  It  is  no  longer  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  vital  weapon  in  the  struggle.  .  .  ." 


Lawrence  Gilman  made  the  following  description  of  the  symphony 
for  the  programmes  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of  the  theme,  a  brief  motive 
of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p  and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows 
immediately  with  the  second  member  of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be 
said  to  consist  of  three  sections:  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used 
as  a  germinating  subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There  is  a  pause, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the  strings.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo)  in  a  tonality  which,  after  the  vague- 
ness of  the  introductory  pages,  proves  to  be  F  minor,  and  the  different  members 
of  the  chief  theme  are  now  set  forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced 
by  the  flute  over  pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under  a  trill  on 
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E-flat  for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses.  The  mood  becomes 
more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with  the  descending  chromatics  is 
heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins,  with  one  of  its  related  sections  in  the 
trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  gentler  second  theme  dominates  the  musical 
scene.  But  the  more  passionate  phrase  recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets, 
and,  fortissimo,  on  the  four  unison  horns.  But  the  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet 
and  'cellos  pianissimo,  recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins  with  fore- 
shadowings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  {Allegro,  4-4  —  5-4)  of  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth  measure  from  the  violins  with 
pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano,  which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  move- 
ment, takes  the  theme,  to  an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A 
Trio  follows,  in  E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes 
under  an  inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half  a 
hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land.  The 
bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo.  There  is  a  notable 
climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the  brass,  fortissimo  (in  common 
time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the  strings,  woodwind,  and  piano.  The  close  is 
quiet,    morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive  song  of 
the  slow  movement  (Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme  is  tinged  with 
a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of  the  Largo  at  which  the 
music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep  melancholy,  scored  at  first,  pianissimo, 
for  strings  alone  (with  an  octave  phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its 
voice,  in  a  subject  that  is  soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached 
climax.  A  clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now  re- 
called by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with  a  solo 
trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The  end  is  reached 
in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum-roll,  crescendo,  leads  to  the 
Finale. 

"This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alternations  of 
mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro  molto  (basses,  bas- 
soons, cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted  string  tremolos),  followed  by 
twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduction.  The  movement  proper  starts  off  as 
an  Allegro  molto,  3-4,  in  F  minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the 
clarinet,  with  soft  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and 
piano  present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change  to 
A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and  woodwind, 
but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the  second  subject  to  the  soft 
utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso),  then  to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto 
returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo  climax,  and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a 
solo,  with  curious  alternations  of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods 
upon   the  second  subject    (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat  the  chief 
subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This  leads  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the  strings  and  wood,  while  the 
trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject.  A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in 
F   major." 
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The  score  calls  for  woodwinds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  piano, 

and  strings. 

Of  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  Victor  Belaiev  wrote  as  follows  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"Although  this  composer  does  not  belong  to  the  Stcherbatchev  school,  and 
though  his  composition  is  inspired  by  the  events  of  the  Russian  revolution,  his 
music,  like  Popov's,  shows  clearly  distinguishable  traces  of  modern  western  in- 
fluences; at  first  we  see  Milhaud  and  Hindemith,  but  at  the  end  of  the  work  they 
unexpectedly  give  place  to  Glazounov.  Shostakovitch 's  style  of  writing  is  curious; 
it  might  be  described  as  the  negation  of  thematic  development,  and  consists  in  the 
systematic  adoption  of  a  method  which  is  the  converse  of  Liszt's  'transformation 
of  themes.'  Shostakovitch  not  only  refrains  in  general  from  repeating  a  theme  in 
its  original  or  in  a  transformed  version  —  the  accepted  custom  with  symphonic 
composers  —  but  in  writing  a  theme  he  even  avoids  the  repetition  of  identical 
motifs  and  melodic  turns  of  phrases.  One  gets  the  impression  that  he  wants  every 
bar  of  his  composition  to  be  different  from  the  rest.  He  applies  this  method  also 
to  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  striving  to  attain  a  completely  independent  design 
for  each  of  the  orchestral  parts  in   the  score." 
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DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

By  Nicolas  Slonimsky 

(Reprinted  from  the  Musical  Mercury,  June-July,   1935) 


During  his  short  but  rich  career,  Shostakovitch  has  experienced 
many  influences.  I.  I.  Sollertinsky,  well-known  Leningrad  writer 
on  music,  finds  three  periods  in  Shostakovitch's  development.  The 
"first  period"  is  influenced  by  the  academic  school,  as  represented  by 
the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  Shostakovitch  studied  under  L.  Nicolaev 
(piano),  Maximilian  Steinberg  (instrumentation  and  fugue),  and 
N.  A.  Sokolov  (counterpoint  and  form).  From  them  he  received  the 
tradition  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov.  It  is  only  natural 
that  his  first  compositions  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  academy. 
Yet  his  First  Symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twenty,  shows 
some  definite  departures  from  traditionalism.  Thus,  the  recapitula- 
tion in  the  first  movement  reverses  the  order  of  the  subjects  (he  uses 
the  same  method  in  his  'Cello  Sonata  of  1934,  which  shows  that  it 
is  no  youthful  whim).  The  harmony  of  the  symphony  is  far  more 
acrid  than  any  academic  training  would  justify  and  the  linear  writ- 
ing is  hardly  counterpoint-conscious.  There  are  such  strange  inter- 
ludes as  a  kettledrum  solo.  The  melody  structure  is  angular,  chromatic 
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at  times,  and  then  again  broad,  suggesting  a  folk  song  rather  than  a 
subject  for  a  symphony.  Yet  there  is  enough  symphonic  academism  in 
this  first  important  work  of  Shostakovitch  to  connect  it  with  his 
academic  training.  The  first  performance  of  it  in  Leningrad  on  May 
12,  1926,  under  the  direction  of  Nicolas  Malko,  was  Shostakovitch's 
starting  point.  The  symphony  was  subsequently  played  abroad,  and 
its  immediate  appeal  made  it  a  symphonic  favorite.  It  has  been 
recorded  for  the  Victor  Company. 

Shostakovitch's  "second  period"  is  determined  by  the  art  of  the 
grotesque,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  disciple  of  Stravinsky  and 
Prokofieff.  But  Stravinsky  and  Prokofieff  themselves  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  war-ridden  world  which  craved  the  flight  from  reality  in 
art.  We  have  witnessed  the  end  of  this  period  when  Stravinsky  turned 
towards  classical  music  with  religious  connotations,  and  Prokofieff 
towards  neo-romanticism  and  unprogrammed  chamber  music.  Spe- 
cifically, in  the  Soviet  conditions,  grotesque  was  an  easy  way  out  of 
artistic  confusion  during  the  domination  of  the  RAPM  (self-styled 
association  of  proletarian  musicians,  dissolved  on  April  23,  1932). 
The  art  of  grotesque  occupies  an  important  place  in  Shostakovitch's 
cultural  development.  The  music  of  his  ballets,  "The  Golden  Age," 
which  ridicules  the  bourgeois  life  of  the  West,  and  the  "Bolt,"  which 
derides  similar  failings  in  Soviet  Russia,  should,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  matter,  be  grotesque  and  vulgar.  When  Shostakovitch 
writes  music  for  a  farce  by  Mayakovsky,  entitled  "Bedbug,"  the  music 
is  expected  to  be  cheap.  In  the  Soviet  cinema,  caricature  is  an  oft- 
used  device;  and  Shostakovitch,  writing  for  the  tone-film,  follows 
the  suggestion.  In  his  opera,  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the  District  of 
Mtzensk,"  the  celebrated  tromboni  glissandi,  turned  into  an  indecent 
joke  by  some  critics,  may  be  held  the  acme  of  vulgarity;  yet  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  music,  no  less  than  the  similar  glissandi  used 
by  Schonberg,  for  the  first  time  in  all  music,  in  his  early  "Pelleas  und 
Melisande." 

Shostakovitch  works  rapidly,  with  an  emphasis  on  a  purely  pro- 
fessional approach  to  the  problem  of  creative  art.  He  does  not 
separate  orchestration  from  composition,  and  writes  his  operas  in  full 
score  right  off,  without  using  the  time-honored  expedient  of  a  pre- 
liminary draft  in  the  form  of  a  vocal  score.  At  every  moment  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  and  he  expresses  his  political  views  with  the  same 
degree  of  sharpness  that  characterizes  his  musical  works.  Those  who 
find  fault  with  the  "political"  implications  of  Shostakovitch's  descrip- 
tions   of    his    own    music    forget    that    romantic    descriptions    of 
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music  are  objectionable  to  no  less  degree;  yet  this  type  of  de- 
scription is  constantly  used  in  criticisms,  programme  notes,  etc.  Politi- 
cal tendencies,  at  least,  have  the  virtue  of  intense  actuality.  The  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  large  masses  cannot  and  will  not  understand 
composers  of  absolute  music,  particularly  those  of  the  atonal  school, 
has  of  late,  caused  abrupt  change  of  style  in  composition.  Gebrauchs- 
musik,  in  pre-Hitler  Germany,  was  essentially  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature  as  proletarian  music.  Shostakovitch  happens  to  possess  the 
kind  of  musical  temperament  that  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  times. 
In  combination  with  a  great  musical  talent,  his  music  was  bound  to 
succeed. 


Shostakovitch's  "third  period"  is  determined  by  the  influence  of  the 
great  German  symphonic  art,  from  Beethoven  through  Mahler  and 
Alban  Berg.  First  of  all,  this  influence  is  marked  by  a  greater  expan- 
sion of  musical  thought.  To  write  mock-galops,  pseudo  waltzes,  and 
raucous  marches  requires  but  facile  craftsmanship.  To  write  a  work 
permeated  with  one  musical  and  philosophical  idea  is  a  task  for  a 
mature  mind.  Shostakovitch  attempts  such  a  synthesis  in  his  Second 
and  Third  Symphonies,  dedicated,  respectively,  to  the  October  Day 
(that  of  the  Russian  Revolution)  and  the  May  Day  (that  of  the  ex- 
pected Revolution  everywhere).  Both  are  concluded  with  a  rousing 
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chorus,  more  singable  to  modern  singers  than  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy 
was  to  his  vocalists.  The  First  Symphony,  the  ballets,  and  the  innu- 
merable pieces  of  incidental  music  lacked  the  greater  conception  of 
Shostakovitch's  later  symphonies.  But,  as  it  often  happens,  this  very 
"synthesis"  (dialectically  speaking,  of  course)  enfeebles  the  works  as 
musical  compositions.  The  message  outweighs  the  carrier.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  failure  is  inevitable  when  a 
larger  design  is  drawn,  and  that  Shostakovitch  is  good  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  nugae  canorae.  The  question  is  that  of  balance,  and  even  Bee- 
thoven could  not  at  all  times  achieve  that  supreme  virtue. 

Instrumental  music  must  perforce  be  "absolute."  Shostakovitch  is 
an  excellent  concert  pianist,  and  he  performs  some  mighty  interesting 
stunts,  writing  for  his  instrument.  It  cannot  be  said  in  all  fairness 
that  his  early  Piano  Sonata  is  a  contribution  to  piano  literature.  Here 
the  seeking  after  effects  (use  of  the  extreme  low  registers,  crude 
polytonality,  etc.)  weakens  the  music.  Even  pianistically,  it  does  not 
sound  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Twenty  Four  Preludes"  have 
the  vice  of  sounding  too  well,  the  tunes  too  facile,  the  passage  work 
too  obvious.  The  Piano  Concerto,  for  string  quartet  and  a  solo  trum- 
pet, is  a  much  more  important  affair.  There  is  brilliant  instrumental 
writing,  and  the  slow  movement  is  on  a  par  with  Shostakovitch's 
best  (the  concluding  choruses  of  the  "Lady  Macbeth"  in  pianissimo 
come  to  mind),  despite  the  fact  that  the  music  soon  degenerates  into 
a  nondescript,  quasi-Chopinesque,  nocturne-like  something  or  other 
with  a  triplet-figure  accompaniment.  In  the  mixture  of  styles  that 
prevails  in  the  concerto,  it  is  difficult  to  render  an  unqualified  opinion, 
and  the  last  galop,  with  the  finale  of  a  blaring  trumpet  in  C  major 
arpeggio,  is  disarming  in  its  crude  force. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  final  judgment  about  a  composer  so 
young  in  years.  This  "third  period"  of  Shostakovitch's  development  is 
but  a  beginning.  His  talent,  at  one  time  threatened  with  dispersal  in 
trifles,  is  growing  firmer.  The  circumstance  that  his  growth  is  parallel 
to  political  and  social  developments  of  momentous  proportions  makes 
it  doubly  interesting  to  watch. 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


m 


"A    new,   surprising, 
wonderful    achievement' 


Praise  for  the  new  Steinway  with  Accelerated  Action  is  over- 
whelming from  those  who  teach  piano.  Accelerated  Action  makes 
the  Steinway  more  sensitive  than  ever  before.  Keys  seem  to  leap 
back  into  position.  The  tone  is  more  beautiful;  the  playing  strain 
on  arms  and  fingers  is  measurably  reduced. 

This  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  famous  artists  of  concert 
hall  and  radio.  "While  maintaining  and  even  increasing  the  glo- 
rious power  and  beauty  of  tone,"  says  Paderewski,  "the  new  action 
notably  enriches  the  resources  of  soft  playing.  The  piano  responds 
unfailingly  to  the  most  delicate,  refined,  and  subtle  intentions  of 
the  player.  I  congratulate  Steinway  &  Sons  upon  their  new, 
surprising,  and  wonderful  achievement." 

We  unhesitatingly  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  improvement 
in  pianos  in  the  past  30  years. 

Let  us  urge  you  to  come  in  and  see,  hear,  play  the  new 
Steinway.  There  are  models  for  every  home. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.   19 

By  Serge  Sergievich  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ekaterinoslav  Government,  on  April   24,   1891 


The  Violin  Concerto  is  a  comparatively  early  work  of  Prokofieff,  hav- 
ing been  composed  in  1913.  It  was  first  heard  about  ten  years 
later  when  Szigeti  played  it  at  the  Prague  International  Festival,  1922, 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  at  a  concert  in  Paris,  on  October 
18,  1923  (Soloist:  Marcel  Darrieux).  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  24,  1925,  when 
Richard  Burgin  took  the  solo  part.  A  second  performance  was  given 
December  14,  1928,  with  Lea  Luboshutz  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  is  in  the  "violinist's  key"  of  D  major.  It  has  no  aspect 
of  a  display  piece;  is  innocent  of  cadenzas  or  the  bravura  style.  The 
orchestral  part  is  of  symphonic  interest  and  in  no  sense  an  accom- 
paniment, nor  is  there  any  of  the  traditional  echoing  of  passages  be- 
tween solo  and  tutti.  The  solo  part  takes  the  form,  in  each  movement, 
of  a  rapid  and  continuous  figuration  which  might  have  a  classical 
counterpart  in  the  perpetuum  mobile,  a  close-woven  embroidery  of 
notes,  which  is  part  of  the  general  texture  of  the  music.  The  violin, 
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5  REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  YOUR 
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—  NOW 


•  The  season  of  indoor  living  is  at 
hand.  You  will  want  to  have  your 
home   at  its   best. 

•  An  Oriental  rug  is  the  perfect  com- 
pliment to  gracious  living. 

•  Just  now,  the  Pray  collection  is,  we 
believe,  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in   New  England. 

•  Authentic  Oriental  rugs  of  merit  are 
increasingly  hard  to  find. 

•  ORIENTAL  RUG  PRICES  HAVE 
ADVANCED  GREATLY  SINCE  WE 
IMPORTED  OURS-AND  IT  IS 
NOT  LIKELY  THAT  THEY  WILL 
EVER    AGAIN     BE    SO    LOW. 
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opening  with  a  contemplative  sognando,  andantino,  soon  develops 
into  running  figures  of  sixteenth  and  later  thirty-second  notes.  In  the 
scherzo,  vivacissimo,  the  soloist  maintains  a  swift  musical  spinning, 
with  rhythmic  accentuations,  leaps  between  the  low  and  high  register 
of  the  instrument,  ascending  glissandi,  high  harmonics.  The  finale,  in  a 
more  lyrical  moderato,  develops  scale  passages,  figures  similar  to  those 
which  have  gone  before;  finally  with  altitudinous  trills,  the  solo  part 
soars  and  poises  upon  its  high  D. 

The  orchestral  score  is  written  for  wood  winds  in  pairs  (with 
piccolo),  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, harp,  and  strings. 
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JOSEPH  SZIGETI 


Joseph  Szigeti  was  born  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  on  September  2, 
1892.  His  principal  master  was  Jeno  Hubay.  Szigeti  gave  public 
concerts  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  London  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  lived  in  England  from  1906  to  1913,  making  constant  tours  of 
Europe.  In  1917  he  became  Professor  of  the  master  violin  classes  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Geneva.  He  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  on  December  11,  1925,  as  soloist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra in  Philadelphia,  also  touring  the  country  and  playing  with  other 
orchestras  in  that  season.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  1926,  playing  Beethoven's  Violin 
Concerto. 

Of  the  many  works  which  have  been  dedicated  to  Szigeti  are 
Ernest  Bloch's  "Nuit  Exotique,"  Bartok's  First  Rhapsody,  Joseph 
Achron's  "Stempenyu,"  Casella's  Concerto,  Hamilton  Harty's  Con- 
certo, Prokofieff's  "Song  Without  Words,"  Tansman's  "Cinq  Pieces," 
Templeton  Strong's  "Une  vie  d 'artiste/'  and  Eugene  Ysaye's  unaccom- 
panied Sonata  in  G  minor.  Szigeti  was  an  early  protagonist  of 
Prokofieff's  Concerto,  playing  it  in  a  number  of  European  cities. 
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"FOUNTAINS   OF   ROME,"   SYMPHONIC   POEM 

By  Ottorino  Respighi 

Born   at   Bologna,   Italy,   July   g,    1879 


Eight  years  separate  Respighi's  "Fontane  di  Roma"  which  he  com- 
posed in  1916,  and  its  companion  piece,  "Pini  di  Roma"  of  1924. 
The  "Fountains  of  Rome"  had  its  first  performance  at  Rome  under 
Toscanini's  direction,  February  10,  1918.  The  first  performance  in 
this  country  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York,  February 
13,  1919.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  the  piece  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  November  12,  1920,  and  repeated  it  November  26. 
It  was  also  played  May  4,  1923,  and  February  18,  1927,  on  which 
occasion  the  composer  presented  a  programme  of  his  own  works. 

The  fountains  named  in  the  movements  are  further  pictured  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  printed  in  three  languages  in  the  score: 

The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  dawn. 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  morning. 
The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day. 
The  Villa  Medici  Fountain  at  sunset. 

In  this  symphonic  poem  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  and  visions  suggested  to  him  by  four  of 
Rome's  fountains,  contemplated  at  the  hour  in  which  their  character 
is  most  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  or  in  which  their 
beauty  appears  most  impressive  to  the  observer. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem,  inspired  by  the  Fountain  of  Valle 
Giulia,  depicts  a  pastoral  landscape:  droves  of  cattle  pass  and  dis- 
appear in  the  fresh,  damp  mists  of  a  Roman  dawn. 

A  sudden  loud  and  insistent  blast  of  horns  above  the  trills  of  the 
whole  orchestra  introduces  the  second  part,  "The  Triton  Fountain." 
It  is  like  a  joyous  call,  summoning  troops  of  naiads  and  tritons,  who 
come  running  up,  pursuing  each  other  and  mingling  in  a  frenzied 
dance  between  the  jets  of  water. 

Next  there  appears  a  solemn  theme,  borne  on  the  undulations  of 
the  orchestra.  It  is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day.  The  solemn 
theme,  passing  from  the  wood  to  the  brass  instruments,  assumes  a 
triumphal  character.  Trumpets  peal;  across  the  radiant  surface  of 
the  water  there  passes  Neptune's  chariot,  drawn  by  sea-horses  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  sirens  and  tritons.  The  procession  then  vanishes, 
while  faint  trumpet  blasts  resound  in  the  distance. 

The  fourth  part,  the  "Villa  Medici  Fountain,"  is  announced  by  a 
sad  theme,  which  rises  above  a  subdued  warbling.  It  is  the  nostalgic 
hour  of  sunset.  The  air  is  full  of  the  sound  of  tolling  bells,  birds 
twittering,  leaves  rustling.  Then  all  dies  peacefully  into  the  silence  of 
the  night. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  woodwinds  in  twos  (with  piccolo,  English 
horn,  and  bass  clarinet),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  a  bell,  two  harps, 
celesta,  pianoforte,  organ    (ad  libitum),   and  strings. 
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To  the  ~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


It  is  well  known  that  an  Orchestra  of  the  size  and 
quality  of  ours  cannot  cover  its  expenses  with 
receipts  from  its  performances  even  though  it 
plays  a  very  exacting  schedule.  So  each  new  Season 
must  bring  to  those  who  desire  to  give  expression  of 
their  interest  in  music  and  their  admiration  for  the 
performances  of  our  Orchestra  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  contributing  in  small  or  larger  amounts 
toward  its  current  operating  expenses. 

Last  Season's  membership  of  over  two  thousand 
was  three  times  the  number  of  those  who  ever  before 
contributed  to  the  Orchestra's  needs.  I  hope  and 
confidently  expect  that  this  year's  membership  will 
be  three  times  larger  than  last  year's. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Chairman. 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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"ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875 


In  1905  Ravel  wrote  a  set  of  five  piano  pieces  under  the  title 
"Miroirs."  They  were  "Noctuelles,"  "Oiseaux  tristes/'  "Une  barque 
sur  V Ocean,"  "Alborada  del  Gracioso,"  and  "La  Vallee  des  Cloches." 
The  fourth  of  these,  the  "Alborada  del  Gracioso/'  he  set  for  orchestra, 
in  which  version  it  had  its  first  public  performance  under  Georges 
Longy  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club 
in  this  city,  February  16,  1921.  The  orchestral  score  was  published  in 
1923.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  January  18, 
1929,  by  E.  Fernandez  Arbos  as  guest  conductor. 

Ravel  exploits  a  characteristic  rhythm  through  the  score,  but  (un- 
like his  later  "Bolero")  with  variation  in  the  treatment,  and  with 
great  flexibility.  The  rhythmic  signature  is  6-8,  changing  to  9-8,  and 
reverting  to  6-8  at  the  final  climax.  His  palette  is  rich  in  percussion: 
woodwinds  in  twos  with  piccolo,  English  horn  and  double-bassoon; 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  small 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  xylophone,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
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"Alborada  del  Gracioso"  is  not  only  an  evocative  title,  but  an  elusive 
one.  The  alborada*  of  Ravel  must  be  taken  as  something  far  more 
subtle  than  the  Galician  folk  piece  of  that  name  "played  on  bagpipes 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  side  drum";  subtler  even  than  the  alborada 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio 
Espagnol."  G.  Jean-Aubry  in  his  study  of  Ravel  tries  "Morning  song  of 
the  gracioso,"  and  decides  that  the  word  "gracioso"  is  untranslatable. 
"It  implies  a  kind  of  buffoon  full  of  finesse,  with  mind  always  alert, 
and  with  irony  ever  in  readiness  —  a  sort  of  Figaro.  For  the  ever  alert 
mind  of  this  type  of  character,  it  would  seem  as  if  night  were  never 
present;  for  him  it  is  ever  the  hour  of  the  aubade,  always  the  hour  of 
smiles  and  of  delicacy.  He  is  skilled  in  pleasant  mockery,  and  is  loath 
to  vociferate.  He  enjoys  the  sweetness  of  living,  and  is  not  unaware 
of  its  reflections.  He  dreams  of  charming  memories,  and,  long  before, 
composed  a  pavane  to  the  memory  of  a  defunct  Infanta,  and  its 
delicacy  and  finesse  are  such  that  the  idea  of  death  is  screened  behind 
them."  Whereby,  not  without  skill  of  his  own,  this  writer  fuses  the 
character  and  its  author. 

Ravel's  admirers  have  often  pointed  out  his  strong  Spanish  leanings, 
evident  in  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "L'Heure  Espagnole"  "Bolero"; 

*  Morning   serenade    (French,    "aubade"). 
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then  there  is  the  early  "Habanera"  from  "Les  Sites  Auriculaires" 
for  two  pianos,  and  other  smaller  pieces.  It  is  an  impressive  list,  even 
though  other  French  musicians  as  well  have  been  seduced  by  Spanish 
rhythms,  and  Ravel  himself  has  occasionally  looked  elsewhere  in 
quest  of  the  exotic. 

"Parisian  to  his  finger  tips,"  wrote  Andre  Suares  of  Ravel  (in  the 
"Revue  Musical,"  April  1925)  "he  is  even  so  the  most  Spanish  of 
artists.  He  answers  better  than  another  to  one's  idea  of  a  great  musi- 
cian in  the  Spanish  cast;  he  has  something  of  Goya  and  the  picaresque. 
.  .  .  Ravel's  originality  was  evident  from  the  start.  At  the  age  when 
others  were  groping  for  their  style,  he  had  already  found  himself,  at 
one  stroke:  he  is  revealed  a  rounded  musician  in  his  first  work,  the 
'Habanera'  which  he  later  incorporated  in  his  'Rapsodie  Espagnole.' 
And  let  no  one  think  it  was  by  chance  that  he  made  his  entrance  into 
music  by  way  of  Spain.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  is  of  Basque  origin. 
I  recognize  Spain  in  every  part  of  Ravel  —  in  what  he  is  and  in  what 
he  does.  This  little  man  is  so  dry,  so  sensitive,  at  once  frail  and  re- 
sistant, caressing  and  inflexible,  supple  as  tempered  steel;  his  large 
nose  and  hollow  cheeks,  his  angular  and  lean  figure;  his  air  at  once 
a  little  distant  and  yet  always  courteous  —  these  traits  are  reminiscent 
of  Spain.  And  his  art,  still  more  decidedly,  is  of  the  French  tongue, 
touched  with  a  Spanish  accent." 
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FIFTY   YEARS    IN    NEW   YORK 

By  W.  J.  Henderson 

Mr.  Henderson,  writing  from  his  own  experience,  reviews  in  the  New  York 

Sun,  November  2,  1935,  the  part  which  this  orchestra  has  taken  in  the 

musical   life   of   that    city    through   fifty    consecutive    seasons. 


Early  in  the  winter  of  1886-87  ^  was  made  known  that  New  York 
was  to  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  orchestra.  We  had  all  heard  that 
Boston  was  carrying  its  musical  head  pretty  high  because  of  this  or- 
chestra and  naturally  we  were  curious  about  it.  So  when  it  gave  its 
first  New  York  concert  on  February  14,  1887,  down  in  the  old  Stein- 
way  Hall  in  Fourteenth  Street,  all  the  knowing  ones  were  there.  The 
program  listed  the  "Oberon"  Overture,  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto, 
Handel's  Largo,  and  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  The  conductor  was 
Wilhelm  Gericke.  The  soloist,  who  rose  from  his  desk  at  the  head  of 
the  first  violins,  was  Franz  Kneisel. 

When  the  visitors  had  finished  the  Weber  number  we  knew  they 
were  an  orchestra.  The  audience  applauded  frenetically;  some  musi- 
cians (not  orchestral)  stood  up  and  cheered.  Such  string  tone,  such 
precision,  such  balance,  and  such  generally  polished  style  demanded 
all  that  enthusiasm.  The  orchestra  gave  two  more  concerts  that 
winter,  both  in  Steinway  Hall.  The  second  concert  took  place  March 
2.      The    program   was:    the    "Anacreon"    Overture,    "Ocean,    Thou 
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Mighty  Monster,"  Brahms's  Second  Symphony,  Liszt's  First  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  "Die  Allmacht,"  Overture  to  "Tannhauser."  The  singer 
was  Lilli  Lehmann.  At  the  third  concert,  March  31,  the  offerings  were 
the  "Sakuntala"  Overture,  Henselt's  piano  concerto  in  F  minor 
(Rafael  Joseffy),  and  the  Schubert  C  major  symphony. 

We  knew  then  that  the  Boston  Orchestra  could  not  be  confined  to 
Boston.  And  so  it  has  been  coming  to  New  York  ever  since  and  is 
about  to  celebrate  its  fifty  years  of  welcome  in  this  town.  The  second 
season  began  on  December  14,  1887,  in  Steinway  Hall.  We  found  that 
the  wood  wind,  which  had  not  been  quite  up  to  our  expectations  the 
previous  winter,  had  been  much  improved.  Mr.  Gericke  brought  one  of 
Boston's  own  soloists  this  time.  She  was  Gertrude  Edmands,  a  singer 
much  admired  at  home,  but  received  here  with  critical  ice.  For  some 
reason  this  was  regarded  with  deep  disfavor  in  Boston,  where  some 
New  York  divinities  had  failed  to  inspire  worship.  Which  led  a  local 
scribe  to  say:  "Swans  in  Boston,  geese  in  New  York;  swans  in  New 
York,  geese  in  Boston." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1888-89  (March  12,  Steinway  Hall) 
that  Willie  Gericke,  as  his  friends  called  him  (every  one  loved 
Gericke),  took  his  farewell,  and,  mounting  the  platform,  found  his 
desk  buried  in  smilax  and  roses.  The  audience  was  the  largest  yet 
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seen  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  and  there  was  a  wreath  for  the 
conductor  from  his  local  admirers.  The  orchestra  played  the  Brahms 
"Academic,"  Schubert  "Unfinished,"  "Queen  Mab"  Scherzo  and  "Meis- 
tersinger"  Vorspiel.  Kneisel  played  the  Mendelssohn  concerto. 

Arthur  Nikisch  Takes  the  Baton 
Perhaps  the  period  during  which  Arthur  Nikisch  directed  the  or- 
chestra might  be  called  the  romantic.  At  any  rate  we  knew  he 
was  a  romanticist  when  he  made  his  debut  in  New  York  in  Stein- 
way  Hall  on  December  17,  1889,  with  the  "Euryanthe"  Overture,  the 
"Tristan"  Vorspiel,  and  the  Schumann  D  minor.  But  few  of  us  realized 
then  that  the  great  event  of  the  concert  was  the  first  performance  in 
New  York  of  the  Brahms  violin  concerto,  with  Franz  Kneisel  as  the 
solo  performer. 

At  the  second  concert,  January  14,  Anton  Hekking,  'cellist,  was  the 
soloist  with  Saint-Saens's  A  minor  concerto,  and  Borodin's  E-flat  Sym- 
phony (No.  1)  had  its  first  New  York  hearing.  The  strong  hand  of 
Nikisch  began  to  show  itself  in  the  increased  masculinity  of  the  or- 
chestra, which  continued  throughout  the  season  to  grow  in  favor.  In 
the  autumn  the  organization  moved  to  Chickering  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Eighteenth  Street,  now  long  gone.  The  first  concert  there  took 
place  November  11,  1890,  with  Julie  Wyman,  contralto,  as  soloist,  and 
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Nikisch  at  the  piano.  His  accompaniments  have  never  been  surpassed. 
They  were  marvels  of  color,  poetic  background,  perfect  proportion,  and 
technical  finish.  In  that  same  season  (December  9)  Kneisel  played  the 
Goldmark  concerto  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  On  January  13, 
1891,  Timothee  Adamowski  was  the  soloist  with  Saint-Saens's  Rondo 
Capriccioso. 

It  was  in  Chickering  Hall  on  March  16,  1893,  that  Nikisch  bade 
us  farewell.  Kneisel  was  to  have  played  the  opening  movement  of  the 
Brahms  concerto,  but  was  ill,  and  Mrs.  Nikisch  sang  some  songs,  with 
her  husband  at  the  piano.  The  orchestra  played  the  "Carnaval 
Romain"  Overture,  the  "Waldweben,"  and  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth. 

On  November  8,  1893,  the  orchestra  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
new  "Music  Hall  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie,"  now  called  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  conductor  was  Emil  Paur,  who  directed  Beethoven's  Fifth, 
Dvorak's  "Slavonic  Rhapsody"  and  the  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  Overture. 
Emma  Eames,  soloist,  sang  two  operatic  airs.  When  Mr.  Paur  made 
his  debut  in  Boston,  beginning  with  the  same  Beethoven  symphony, 
Ben  Woolf  said  to  this  writer  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  "Well,  tonight  Fate 
kicked  the  door  clear  in."  The  knocking  was  a  trifle  less  boisterous  in 
New  York,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  polish  imparted  to  the 
orchestra's  playing  by  Gericke  and  Nikisch  gave  way  to  a  more 
burly  style. 
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With  the  concert  o£  November  i,  1894,  the  orchestra  (Paur  con- 
ducting) made  another  move,  this  time  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  So  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1895-96  the  record  of 
concerts  was:  Steinway  Hall,  15;  Chickering  Hall,  15;  Carnegie,  5; 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  5.  To  these  must  be  added  two  outside  the 
subscription  —  March  27,  1892,  at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Paderewski, 
for  the  Washington  Arch  fund,  and  May  2,  1892,  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Concert  Hall,  Eugen  d'Albert,  soloist. 

Paur  and  Richard  Strauss 
Emir  Paur  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Richard  Strauss  and  to  him 
we  owe  the  introduction  in  New  York  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel" 
(February  27,  1896),  and  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra"  (December  16, 
1897),  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Neither  work  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  possibly  Mr.  Paur's  vigorous,  indeed  burly,  presentation 
obscured  the  finer  qualities  of  both.  The  American  composer  had  a 
hearing  on  February  19,  1898,  when  Mrs.  Beach's  "Gaelic"  Symphony 
was  produced.  At  the  same  concert  Loeffler  played  his  own  Diverti- 
mento for  violin,  a  pleasing  piece,  which  violinists  might  do  well  to 
consider.  Mr.  Paur  bade  us  farewell  in  the  spring  and  on  November 
9,  1898,  with  the  orchestra  back  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Gericke  returned 
to  the  conductor's  platform.  The  orchestra  played  the  "Euryanthe" 
Overture,   the  Brahms   "Chorale   St.   Anthoni"   Variations,   and   Bee- 
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thoven's  Fifth.  Moritz  Rosenthal  was  the  soloist  in  Chopin's  E  minor 
concerto. 

When  the  concerts  of  December  14  and  15,  1898,  were  given,  Gericke 
was  ill  and  Kneisel  conducted.  MacDowell's  "Launcelot  and  Elaine" 
had  its  first  hearing  in  New  York,  and  Willy  Burmester,  a  very  superior 
German  violinist,  was  the  soloist.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston,  Kneisel 
asked  him  what  he  would  play  at  his  debut,  and  he  answered:  "The 
Beethoven  concerto.  Has  it  ever  been  played  here?"  Kneisel,  with  his 
most  perfect  urbanity,  replied:  "Yes;  by  Vieuxtemps,  Wilhelmj, 
Wieniawski,  Sarasate,  Camilla  Urso,  and  some  others;  I  have  even 
played  it  myself."  Gericke  recovered  from  his  illness  to  conduct  the 
concerts  of  January  and  on  February  23,  1899,  produced  D'Indy's 
"Istar"  variations.  Lady  Halle,  the  eminent  English  violinist,  was  the 
soloist  at  the  concerts  of  February  22  and  23. 

The  next  season  began  on  November  8  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Gericke 
conducting  and  Mark  Hambourg  thundering  out  the  C  minor  concerto 
of  Saint-Saens.  At  the  November  g  concert,  Glazounov's  C  minor 
Symphony  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Nothing  further 
of  signal  import  took  place  till  after  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Muck  made  his  New  York  debut  on  December  6,  1906,  with 
Bruckner's  Seventh  and  the  "Leonore"  No.  3.  Rosenthal,  soloist, 
played  the  Liszt  E-flat  concerto.  Perhaps  the  first  impressions  of  Muck, 
recorded  at  that  time,  may  not  be  uninteresting: 

"A  man  of  slender,  elegant,  aristocratic  figure,  of  clean-cut,  scholarly 
face,  and  of  cultured  manner  stands  before  the  orchestra,  and,  while 
directing  it  with  the  certainty  of  an  authority  and  the  command 
of  a  master,  so  effaces  his  personality  that  he  becomes  a  perfectly 
transparent  medium  between  the  audience  and  the  music.  This  is  the 
highest  achievement  possible  to  the  manner  of  conducting.  If  no  other 
qualities  were  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Muck's  art,  this  alone  would  be 
enough  to  insure  it  a  welcome  from  those  who  are  weary  of  finding  a 
gorgeously  decorated  curtain  of  Monsieur  This  or  Herr  That  hung 
between  them  and  Beethoven  or  Brahms." 

A  Vital  Musical  Force 

Here  let  the  record  of  early  Boston  Symphony  days  in  New  York 
be  ended.  The  contributions  of  Fiedler,  Monteux,  Rabaud  and 
Koussevitzky  to  the  musical  joys  of  the  town  belong  to  recent  history 
and  can  be  followed  satisfactorily  in  Mr.  de  Wolf  Howe's  book  about 
the  orchestra.  But  this  retrospect  should  not  be  concluded  without 
a  note  on  the  significance  of  the  early  visits  of  the  Bostonians.  When 
they  first  came  to  us  we  were  unaccustomed  to  such  invasions.  We 
had  our  own  Philharmonic  and  Symphony  societies,  Theodore 
Thomas's  popular  series,  and  Frank  van  der  Stucken's  novelty  con- 
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certs,  and  we  thought  we  did  not  require  any  others.  The  opening 
concert  of  the  Boston  organization  proved  to  us  that  we  were  mis- 
taken and  that  we  needed  this  new  transfusion  of  artistic  blood  into 
our  stagnant  veins. 

We  took  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  our  hearts  almost 
instantaneously.  We  were  glad  to  know  it  was  to  return  to  us  the  next 
season;  we  have  been  happy  at  its  coming  ever  since.  We  hope  it 
will  never  cease  to  visit  us,  for  its  ten  concerts  are  an  essential  en- 
largement of  our  musical  experience.  The  orchestra  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs.  Its  darkest  days  were  brought  by  the  World  War,  when 
thirty-six  of  its  musicians  had  to  be  dismissed  because  of  their  na- 
tionality. Pierre  Monteux  did  not  get  all  the  credit  he  deserved  for 
rebuilding  the  orchestra  after  its  disintegration.  Just  as  he  had  com- 
pleted its  restoration  he  left  us,  and  Mr.  Koussevitzky  came  to  find  a 
splendid  instrument  ready  to  his  hand.  Monteux's  achievements  in 
the  orchestra  have  been  fully  recognized  in  recent  years,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  only  a  chosen  few  realized  the  extent  of  the  art 
world's  indebtedness  to  him. 

The  early  Boston  Orchestra  under  Gericke  was  a  great  one.  Its 
strings  were  incomparable;  its  precision  and  unanimity  unsurpassed, 
the  sunlit  clarity  and  perfect  balance  of  its  tone  unrivaled,  the  elegant 
aristocracy  of  its  style  unchallenged.  They  are  all  gone,  those  artists 
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who  gave  us  the  fresh  enthusiasms  of  those  historic  days  —  Franz 
Kneisel  and  Martin  Loeffler,  Tim  Adamowski  and  Otto  Roth,  who  held 
the  first  two  desks  among  the  violins;  Schroeder,  the  master  'cellist; 
Longy,  oboist  superlative,  and  all  the  rest.  Theodorowicz,  who  used  to 
be  with  Kneisel  in  the  quartet,  and  who  now  sits  beside  Burgin  at  the 
first  desk,  is  the  veteran  who  furnishes  the  link  with  the  last  of  the 
old  associations. 

But  there  is  the  Boston  Symphony  organization,  still  a  magnificent 
instrument,  still  a  company  of  virtuosi,  still  a  splendid  and  puissant 
force  in  the  musical  vigor  of  the  country,  still  under  the  artistic  direc- 
tion of  a  conductor  of  wide  vision,  catholic  taste,  technical  mastery, 
and  inexhaustible  ardor.  Those  of  us  who  knew  the  orchestra  in  the 
days  of  its  early  visits  cherish  our  memories;  but  we  hold  as  more 
precious  the  living  power  that  continues  to  project  its  energy  into 
our  musical  life. 
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Your  Printing 

\/     and   Low  Prices 


\s 


Printing,   like  most  other  commodities,   is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.    Buyers    now    are    beginning    to    look 
askance  at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many 
booklets  you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dol- 
lars you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 
• 
Profitable  printing  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S        GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and   Tribune 

Price   $6.00   per   volume 

Address,   SYMPHONY   HALL, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


JTatronizeJ 

our  advertisers  when 
possible,  and  mention  tne 
.Bulletin.  It  will  prove 
mutually    advantageous. 
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WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


in 


mm  "M 


ii 


ntannic 


Under  Raymond -Whitcomb  management,  four  win- 
ter cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  popular 
trans- Atlantic  liner  "Britannic." 

JANUARY  31  to  FEBRUARY  19 $210  up 

FEBRUARY  20  to  MARCH  10 $210  up 

MARCH  11  to  MARCH  27  -  -  -  -     $177.50  up 

march  27  to  April  5 $100  up 

Visits  to  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Cartagena,  Venezuela, 
Curacao,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Virgin  Islands, 
Porto  Rico.  On  the  March  27  cruise,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

The  fifth  annual  Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise  to  the  romantic  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  onward  round  the  world  to  Monte  Carlo. 
Bali,  Java,  Sumatra  and  less  known  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  also  on  the  program  this  year,  likewise  Singapore,  Peaang,  Burma 
and  India.  A  remarkable  98-day  cruise.  Sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  2 1, 1936  in  the  cruising  motor-ship  "Stella  Polaris."  Rate  $985  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street      -:-      145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Sixth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  15,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  16,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven   Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on 

Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto. 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Presto. 
Allegro  assai. 
Presto. 

Baritone  Recitative. 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai. 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia. 

Chorus:  Allegro  assai. 

Chorus:   Andante  maestoso. 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato. 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto;  Prestissimo. 

CHORUS 

Cecilia  Society    (Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor) 

soloists 
Jeannette  Vreeland,  Soprano     Paul  Althouse,  Tenor 
Elizabeth  Wysor,  Contralto         Julius  Huehn,  Bass 


This  programme    (which  is  without  intermission)  will  end  Friday  at 
4:00  o'clock,  Saturday  at  9:45 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  November  14, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  November  10,  1935,  at  3.30 

Roland  Hayes 

Tenor 

HANDEL     Opera,    "Amadigi" — (Ah,     Spietato)     "Ah,    implacable" 

HANDEL    Opera,    "Floridante"— "Alma   Mia" 

ROBERT   SCHUMANN "Dichterliebe"    ("Poet's   Love") 

"Of  all  the  song  cycles  which  he  (Schumann)  set,  the  most  admirable 
is  undoubtedly  the  'Dichterliebe,'  Op.  48.  The  text  is  taken  from 
Heine's  'Buch  der  Lieder,'  and  the  sixteen  poems,  without  attempt- 
ing to  recite  a  narrative,  contain  a  whole  heart's  history.  .  .  .  They 
are  the  highest  flight  of  Schumann's  genius  in  the  department  of 
song  writing." — W.  J.  Henderson. 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Yearning,  I  Wait  Alone 

Why? 
HELEN  HOPEKIRK 

Over  All  the  Hill  Tops  is  Peace 

People  Who  Have  Gardens  (Agnes  Muri  Mackenzie) 

A  CYCLE  OF  SONGS  BY  NEGRO  POETS  AND  MUSICIANS 

This   is   designed  to   indicate   a   chronological   development   of   the   Negro   folk 
idiom,  as  characterized  by  his  spontaneous  gift  of  poetry  and  melody  : 

a.  Crucifixion    ("He   never   said   a   mumberlin'    word")     (unaccompanied) 

b.  So  Glad 

c.  Every  Time  I  Feel  de  Spirit arranged  by  Lawrence  Brown 

d.  Mother  to  Son    (poem,  Langston  Hughes)    .  .music  by  Percival  Parham 

e.  Oh,  Le'  Me  Shine    arranged  by  Percival  Parham 

/.  I've  Known  Rivers  (poem,  Langston  Hughes)  music  by  Percival  Parham 


A.  H.  HANDLEY  announces  ^> 

FRIDAY  EVE.,  NOV.  15th  JORDAN  HALL 

JOHN  GOSS  ahT  LONDON  SINGERS 

FIRST  BOSTON  APPEARANCE  IN  THREE  YEARS 


MONDAY  EVE.,  DEC.  9th  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

OF  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

DR.  HANS  KINDLER,  Conductor 

Guest  Soloists  —  MIRIAM  WINSLOW  and  her  DANCERS 


JAN.  9-10-11  REPERTORY  THEATRE 

ANGNA  ENTERS    FA^ra  mEimeAN 

Compositions  in  Dance  Form 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  21st  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

JOOSS  EUROPEAN  RALLETS 


ONE  PERFORMANCE  ONLY 


Concert  Management:  A.  H.  HANDLEY,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.    1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD   Bl'RGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,      1935,     BY     BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   InC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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— Cfjanoler  &  Co.— 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 

Persian  Lamb:  Kolinsky:  Kit 
Fox:  Blue  Dyed  Fox:  Beaver 

on  ^mazt  C~oat± 


Witness  the  luxury 
of  the  beautiful 
collar  on  the  coat 
sketched ...  to  realize 
the  superb  quality 
of  genuine  Canadian 
Beaver  you  have  to 
see  the  coat .  .  .  the 
rich,  dark  tone,  the 
depth  of  the  fur!  That 
is  the  way  it  is  with 
all  these  coats  . . . 
every  collar  has  been 
designed  for  smart- 
ness . . .  every  fur  has 
been  individually 
selected  for  out- 
standing quality! 

Sizes  for 
Women 
and  Misses 

THIRD     FLOOR 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND   THIRTY-SIX 


Sixth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  15,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  16,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven   Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on 

Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto. 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Presto. 
Allegro  assai. 
Presto. 

Baritone  Recitative. 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai. 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia. 

Chorus:  Allegro  assai. 

Chorus:   Andante  maestoso. 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato. 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto;  Prestissimo. 

CHORUS 

Cecilia  Society    (Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor) 

SOLOISTS 

Jeannette  Vreeland,  Soprano     Paul  Althouse,  Tenor 
Elizabeth  Wysor,  Contralto         Julius  Huehn,  Bass 


(Music,  autographs   and  pictures  of  the   composers  whose   works   are   in   the 
Orchestra's  current  repertory  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer) 

[See  page  279] 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84* 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


TJeethoven  wrote  his  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  play  by  assign- 
-U  ment  (for  a  production  by  Hard  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre  in 
Vienna  on  May  24,  1810).  It  could  hardly  have  been  an  unwilling 
task,  for  the  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

*  The  overture  and  incidental  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  these  concerts  April 
13,   1934    (Soprano,   Olga  Averino;   Reader,   Richard  Hale). 
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The  encounter  of  Beethoven  and  Goethe  at  Teplitz  in  1812  is  a 
fascinating  tale,  not  the  less  so  for  the  part  played  in  the  meeting  by 
Bettina  Brentano,  the  "Kind"  of  twenty-five,  romantic  handmaid  of 
male  genius  —  Bettina  of  the  "wild  and  tender  heart."  To  show  Bee- 
thoven's deep  veneration  of  Goethe's  art  we  shall  quote  briefly  from 
his  letter  to  Bettina  in  1811:  "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me, 
select  all  words  which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and 
admiration.  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,' 
to  which  I  have  composed  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love 
for  his  poems,  which  cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  a  great  poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?" 

As  for  Goethe's  attitude  toward  Beethoven,  he  has  often  been  ac- 
cused of  indifference,  probably  unjustly.  The  urbane  poet  was  bound 
to  find  the  brusque  and  eruptive  composer  unpleasantly  disturbing. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  Beethoven's 
music.  He  produced  "Egmont"  at  Weimar,  with  the  incidental  music, 
and  on  many  occasions  listened  to  the  master's  various  scores  with 
curious  interest.  That  he  found  the  Fifth  Symphony  impressive,  but 
terrifying,  was  due,  partly  to  the  aggressive  challenge  in  it,  partly  to 
his  supersensitive  hearing,  which  was  offended  by  tones  of  more  than 
moderate  volume. 


TECHNICAL  PRACTICE 

at  the  pianoforte 

by  I.  PHILIPP 

Planned  for  half-hour  practice  periods 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  398) 
Price,  $I.OO  net 

"One  of  the  most  impoitant  technical  works  that  has  appeared  in  two  decades." 

— Felix  Fox 

"The  newest  possibilities  of  the  keyboard  are  included  in  the  models  which  Mr. 
Philipp  has  devised  in  his  ingenious  and  highly  useful  volume.  It  handles  Extensions, 
Arpeggios,  Double  Notes,  Octaves,  Chords  and  Scales,  the  last  named  being  perhaps  the 
most  brilliantly  conceived  of  all  the  valuable  material." — Musical  Courier 

"A  most  excellent  book,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  it  in  my  teaching." — Rudolph  Ganz 

THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR,  with  Final  Chorus 
on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy/'  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  fact  that  twelve  years  (1812-24)  elapsed  between  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony  and  the  completion  of  his  Ninth  does  not 
signify  that  on  entering  the  last  phase  of  his  creative  life  he  de- 
liberately turned  away  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  dwelt  so  long 
and  so  magnificently.  Did  practical  considerations  deter  him,  considera- 
tions which  included  the  need  of  money,  or  did  his  growing  artist's 
nature  require  a  pause  for  a  new  gathering  of  forces,  a  considered  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  writing  a  symphony  which  should  expand 
and  alter  the  old  orthodox  formula  with  all  of  the  adventurous  free- 
dom he  was  then  applying  to  the  piano  sonatas  —  transforming  the 
moods  and  contours  of  his  favorite  form  into  something  leagues  re- 
moved from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  and  their  prede- 
cessors? There  is  a  good  case  for  each  point  of  view;  let  him  decide 
who  can. 

The  historian's  meticulous  chronicle  of  these  years  shows  a  Bee- 
thoven preoccupied  with  material  cares  which  were  no  less  real  because 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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they  were  largely  self-imposed,  or  imaginary.  They  appear  sordid  in- 
deed when  compared  to  the  ideal  world  of  tones  which  at  times  they 
held  in  abeyance.  There  were  the  petty  commissions,  the  occasional 
pieces  such  as  the  "Wellington's  Sieg,"  and  the  consequent  law-suit 
with  Maelzel  ("Such  things,"  he  wrote  to  his  lawyer,  "exhaust  me 
more  than  the  greatest  efforts  in  composition");  the  attempts  at  or- 
ganizing concerts,  the  negotiations  with  patrons  and  publishers  on  a 
plane  something  short  of  accepted  business  ethics;  all  of  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  an  attempt  to  "feather  his  nest"  and  lay  aside  a  money 
portion  for  his  nephew.  The  five  years'  struggle  for  the  guardianship 
of  Karl  began  with  the  death  of  his  father  (Beethoven's  brother 
Caspar)  in  1815.  No  uncle  was  ever  more  grotesquely  unfitted  for 
such  a  charge.  Increasingly  solitary,  lamentably  deaf,  morbidly  sus- 
picious and  irascible,  Beethoven  goaded  his  nephew  to  extremes  by 
his  rigid  exactions,  while  he  raged  at  his  servants,  quarrelled  with  his 
friends. 

One  cannot  assume,  despite  all  of  this  corroborative  evidence,  that 
Beethoven  was  deflected  by  external  circumstances  from  continuing 
the  symphonic  succession.  The  musical  inquirers  are  inclined  to  seek 
a  deeper  and  more  inward  direction  of  the  creative  currents,  just  as 
they  reject  Wagner's  plain  assertion  on  laying  the  "Ring"  aside  to 
write  "Tristan,"   that  considerations  of  early  production  and  profit 
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were  guiding  him.  Beethoven,  too,  dwelt  lengthily  on  financial  ad- 
vantages, but  meanwhile,  as  Wagner  wrote  a  "Tristan"  that  was  be- 
yond any  theatre  in  Europe,  Beethoven  could  not  order  his  Missa 
Solemnis  to  an  occasion,  nor  compose  a  symphony  at  the  urgent  bid- 
ding of  the  long  expectant  London  Philharmonic  Society. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  as  close  a  record  of  a  great  artist's  shaping 
processes  as  posterity  may  hope  to  possess,  show  the  long  germination 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  Beethoven's  mind.  He  had  even  from  the 
Bonn  days  made  musical  notations  of  a  possible  setting  for  Schiller's 
"Ode  to  Joy,"  but  these  musical  phrases  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  theme  he  finally  evolved,  except  in  their  diatonic  simplicity. 
Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the  symphony  had  reached 
an  advanced  stage  to  introduce  Schiller's  lines  in  this  particular  work. 
Although  he  had  long  pondered  the  unprecedented  idea  of  introduc- 
ing human  voices  in  a  symphony,  he  planned  for  this  one  an  instru- 
mental finale,  the  subject  matter  of  which  he  ultimately  used  for  the 
Finale  of  his  String  Quartet  in  A  minor. 

Thoughts  of  a  "symphony  in  D  minor"  were  noted  by  Beethoven 
while  he  was  making  sketches  for  his  Seventh  and  Eighth  in  1812.  In 
1815  there  occurs  an  intended  subject  for  a  fugue  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo.  It  was  in  1817  that  he  began 
consciously  to  work  upon  a  symphony,  making  drafts  for  the  first 
movement,  which  in  the  next  year  took  extended  form.  In  1818,  while 
at  work  upon  the  "  Hammer  klavier"  Sonata,  he  jotted  down  an  idea 
for  still  another  symphony,  to  follow  the  "Sinfonie  in  D,"  in  which 
there  was  to  be  a  "pious  song  in  the  ancient  modes  —  Lord  God  we 
praise  thee  —  alleluia  —  either  alone  or  as  an  introduction  to  a  fugue. 
Or  the  adagio  might  be  repeated  in  some  manner  in  the  last  move- 
ment, in  which  case  the  vocal  parts  would  enter  gradually  —  in  the 
text  of  the  Adagio  —  Greek  myth,  Cantique  Ecclesiastique  —  in  the 
Allegro  feast  of  Bacchus."  In  these  hazy  plans  Schiller  is  not  men- 
tioned. In  the  four  years  that  follow,  the  last  three  piano  sonatas  and 
the  Missa  Solemnis  must  have  required  all  of  his  attention.  In  1822 
the  sketches  were  resumed,  the  opening  movement  made  further  prog- 
ress, and  the  melody  (with  text)  of  the  "Ode  to  Joy"  indicated  for 
the  finale.  Plans  were  not  yet  defined,  except  for  the  developing  first 
movement.  The  composer  still  contemplated  a  second  and  companion 
symphony  —  a  "Sinfonie  allemand,"  for  which  the  chorus  with  Ger- 
man words  was  then  intended.  The  Symphony  in  D  minor,  with  an 
instrumental  finale,  would  be  more  appropriate  for  London. 

With  the  first  movement  nearly  completed  in  sketch  form,  Bee- 
thoven developed  the  other  three  simultaneously,  according  to  his 
way.  The  first  theme  of  the  Adagio  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the 
summer  of  1823.  Like  the  choral  theme,  it  reached  its  perfection  of 
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simplicity,  not  by  sudden  inspiration,  but  by  laborious  and  minute 
stages.  Beethoven  was  faced  with  a  real  problem  of  integration  when 
he  came  to  the  point  of  introducing  plausibly  a  vocal  text,  after  three 
prolonged  instrumental  movements,  into  the  wordless  realm  wherein 
the  symphony  had  always  dwelt.  "When  he  reached  the  development 
of  the  fourth  movement,"  wrote  Schindler,  "there  began  a  struggle 
such  as  is  seldom  seen.  The  object  was  to  find  a  proper  manner  of 
introducing  Schiller's  ode.  One  day  entering  the  room  he  exclaimed, 
'I  have  it!  I  have  it!'  With  that  he  showed  me  the  sketchbook  bearing 
the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller,  Freude.'  " 
These  words,  as  the  sketchbooks  show,  were  arrived  at  only  after 
many  trials,  and  were  changed  in  their  turn.  The  symphony  was  com- 
pletely sketched  by  the  end  of  1823;  written  out  in  full  score  by 
February,  1824.  Thayer,  summing  up  its  progress,  points  out  that 
work  upon  the  symphony  as  such  extended,  with  interruptions,  over 
six  years  and  a  half.  "Serious  and  continuous  labor"  upon  it,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Mass,  took  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

I. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening  meas- 
ures of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant,  and  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
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minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  "Ring." 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  moves  with 
unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination 
from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long 
coda,  coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
on  a  much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  im- 
agination of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord 
upon  which  to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  "Essays 
of  Musical  Analysis")  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that 
has  been  written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect 
balance  in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  ("Beethoven 
and  his  Nine  Symphonies"):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third 
movements  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and 
impressive  as  are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one 
thinks  of  when  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from 
other  first  movements  of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the 
greatest  of  them  all." 

II. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven  in  this  case  put  his  scherzo 
second  in  order  and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but 
name,  with  the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added). 
There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier  scherzi,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the 
trio,  recalling  the  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of 
rarified  purity  as  this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form. 
This  scherzo  has  been  called  "a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of 
the  incessant  impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in 
octaves)  which  keeps  its  constant  impact  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in 
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modulation,  color,  counterpoint.  The  movement  begins  as  a  live-voice  fugue,  re- 
calling the  fact  that  Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue 
—  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  symphony. 
The  trio  continues  the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination  of  LwO  themes. 
The  famous  passage  for  ihe  oboe  against  wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the 
effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in 
May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  lies 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo." 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly 
varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted 
his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous 
presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three 
movements  the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied. 
He  must  still  advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant 
moods,  find  some  new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each 
movement  are  reviewed,  and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an 
answer  of  plain  rejection;  in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio 
softened  by  a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge 
of  speech.  A  hint  of  the  coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the 
wood  winds,  to  which  the  recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a 
convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D 
major.  It  is  first  heard  in  the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano. 
Gradually  harmonies  and  instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been 
completely  made,  but  not  even  yet  has  the  composer  left  the  instrumental  field. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone,  "O  brothers,  these  sad  tones  no  longer! 

sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere  Rather  raise  we  now  together  our  voices, 

anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere."  And  joyful  be  our  song!" 

There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,f  by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken,  Joy,  thou  spark  frotn  flame  immortal 

Tochter  aus  Elysium,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Wir    betreten   feuertrunken,  Drunk  with  fire,  O  heav'n  born  Goddess, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum.  We  invade  thy  halidom! 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  in- 
finite subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the 
last.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through 
two  hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of 
distinguished  advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of 
search,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more 
enduring  tune  surely  does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody 
from  all  influences  of  fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure 
and  lasting  humanity."  Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in 
three  words,   calling  it  simply   "a   great  theme." 

t  It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  suc- 
cession, one  of  them,  "Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which 
he  did  not  use,  and  obviously  chosen  for  its  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven  could  scarcely 
have  set  more  of  the  text;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest  symphonic 
movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was  deterred 
by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens  upon 
in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this:  "Dieses  Glas  dem  guten 
Geistl"    ("This  glass  to  the  good   Spirit  I") 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  gelheilt; 
A  lie  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Went  der  grosse   Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische   seinen   Jubel   ein! 
Ja  —  wer  audi  nur  eine  Scele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  geprilft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Lei  thy  magic  bring  together 
All  whom  earth-born  laws  divide; 
All  mankind  shall  be  as  brothers 
'Neath  thy  tender  wings  and  wide. 

He  that's  had  that  best  good  fortune, 
To  his  friend  a  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Let  him  join  our  Jubilee! 
Ay,  and  who  a  single  other 
Soul  on  earth  can  call  his  own; 
But  let  him  who  ne'er  achieved  it 
Steal  away  in  tears  alone. 

Joy  doth  every  living  creature 
Draw  from  Nature's  ample  breast; 
All  the  good  and  all  the  evil 
Follow  on  her  roseate  quest. 
Kisses  doth  she  give,  and  vintage, 
Friends  who  firm  in  death  have  stood; 
Joy  of  life  the  worm  receiveth, 
And  the  Angels  dwell  with  God! 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
Marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double  bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froli,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandell,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  turn  Siegen. 


Glad  as  burning  suns  that  glorious 
Through  the  heavenly  spaces  sway, 
Haste  ye  brothers,  on  your  way, 
Joyous  as  a  knight  victorious. 
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After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone 
with  his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The 
chorus  next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import, 
calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 

Seid   umschlungen ,  Millionen!  Love  toward  countless  millions  swelling, 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!  Wafts  one  kiss  to  all  the  world! 

Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt  Surely,  o'er  yon  stars  unfurl' d, 

Muss  ein   lieber  Vater  wohnen!  Some  kind  Father  has  his  dwelling! 

A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 
verse: 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen?  Fall  ye  prostrate,  O  ye  millions! 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt?  Dost  thy  Maker  feel,  O  loorld? 

Such'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt!  Seek  Him  o'er  yon  stars  unfurl' d, 

Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen.  O'er  the  stars  rise  His  pavilions! 

But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 


The  Problem  of  the  Final  Chorus 
Thayer  summarily  dismisses  the  "fantastic  notion  that  the  Sym- 
phony was  conceived  ah  initio  as  a  celebration  of  joy."  The  evidence 
is  incontrovertible  that  the  composer,  contemplating  a  possible 
musical  setting  of  Schiller's  Ode  at  various  times  of  his  life,  seems  not 
to  have  considered  it  for  a  symphony.  First  it  was  to  be  a  "durch 
komponirtes  Lied";  later  it  was  to  be  introduced  into  an  overture  in 
"disjointed  fragments."  When  in  1812,  Beethoven  wrote  of  a  "Sinfonie 
allemand,"  he  became  vague,  projecting  two  symphonies.  We  know 
that  he  first  sketched  an  instrumental  finale  for  the  Ninth,  and  finally 
brought  in  his  voices  only  after  anxious  self-questioning.  Czerny  has 
left  to  posterity  the  explicit  statement  that  after  the  first  performance 
Beethoven  thought  of  composing  a  new  instrumental  finale,  a  state- 
ment which  Schindler  emphatically  denied.  Thayer  bestows  his  usual 
judicious  paragraph  to  this  controversy,  and  decides  that  although 
Beethoven  very  likely  held  such  thoughts  —  "he  had  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  delight  with  which  the  whole  work 
had  been  received  and  he  may  have  found  it  as  easy  as  some  of  his 
commentators  to  believe  that  his  device  for  presenting  the  choral 
finale  as  the  logical  and  poetically  just  outcome  of  the  preceding 
movements  had  been  successful  despite  its  obvious  artificiality."  "Bee- 
thoven labored  hard  to  establish  arbitrarily  an  organic  union  be- 
tween the  ode  and  the  first  three  movements,"  writes  Thayer  with 
sober  reason.  But  perhaps  something  more  than  logic  is  required  for 
the  justification  of  Beethoven's  genius  in  its  fullest  course.  It  was  at 
such  moments  that  Beethoven  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and  when  he 
set  his  will  to  impose  massed  human  voices  upon  his  symphonic 
finale,  it  was  in  his  nature  to  make  their  introduction  plausible,  and 
their  presence  integral  to  his  scheme.  His  was  surely  at  times  a  power 
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of  fusion  transcending  the  reason  of  a  workaday  world.  The  rapt  us 
of  Beethoven,  which  no  one  shall  explain,  could  not  only  develop  a 
trite  phrase  into  a  music  of  undying  beauty  —  it  could  pervade  four 
movements  of  a  score  and  make  them  one;  it  could  condition  thought 
itself,  knit  "artificial"  jointures  into  a  whole  and  rounded  organism. 
Some  have  read  of  Beethoven's  refusal  to  alter  the  impracticable  alti- 
tudes of  the  soprano  parts,  and  have  persuaded  themselves  from  this 
that  he  may  also  have  made  a  mistake  of  judgment  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  Finale.  Those  who  know  their  Beethoven  will  not  doubt 
his  instinct  at  such  a  vital  moment  as  this.  If  he  lacked  a  natural  feel- 
ing for  vocal  writing  or  if  he  subordinated  his  voices  to  the  instru- 
mental design,  this  is  a  matter  of  technical  procedure  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  movement.  On  ideal 
grounds  it  was  not  in  Beethoven  to  falter  —  nor  was  he  ever  at  a  loss 
in  a  question  of  transition.  There  are  indeed  in  the  sketchbooks  vari- 
ous attempts  to  find  the  right  introduction  for  his  chorus  —  and  they 
are  typical  of  his  first  sketches,  which  are  often  tentative  and  groping. 
But  there  always  came  the  point  where  his  plan  became  clear  to  him- 
self, fixed  with  definition.  And  that  point  once  reached,  nothing  was 
altered.  "I  change  many  things,"  wrote  Beethoven  to  the  composer 
Schloesser  in  1823  (tne  ver7  Year  °f  tne  Ninth  Symphony),  "discard 
and  try  again,  until  I  am  satisfied.  Then,  however,  there  begins  in 
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my  head  the  development  in  every  direction  and,  inasmuch  as  I  know 
exactly  what  I  want,  the  fundamental  idea  never  deserts  me  —  it  arises 
before  me,  grows.  I  see  and  hear,  and  the  picture  in  all  its  extent  and 
dimensions  stand  before  my  mind  like  a  cast  and  there  remains  for 
me  nothing  but  the  labor  of  writing  it  down."*  When  once  Beethoven 
had  seen  the  picture  of  the  Finale  clearly  before  him,  had  bridged  the 
way  from  the  wordless  instrumental  voices  to  the  human  voice  and 
found  the  way  to  introduce  his  text,  his  instinct,  as  always,  led  him 
with  direct  and  intensive  utterance,  to  the  end. 

The  First  Performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
Writing  to  Ferdinand  Ries  in  London,  Beethoven  asked,  in  1822, 
"What  would  the  Philharmonic  Society  offer  me  for  a  symphony?" 
Ries  wrote  to  Beethoven  of  the  Society's  offer  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
Beethoven,  although  not  pleased  with  the  amount,  promised  them  a 
manuscript  symphony,  soon  to  be  forwarded,  for  their  exclusive  use 
until  its  publication,  eighteen  months  later.  He  further  promised  an 
overture,  which  was  the  "Consecration  of  the  House."  Unfortunately, 
he   had   already   disposed   of   the   overture    to   a   London   publisher 


*  Beethoven  also  wrote  to  Rochlitz  in  1822 — "You  see,  for  some  time  past  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  easily.  I  sit  and  think,  and  think,  and  get  it  all  settled;  but  it  won't  come  on 
the  paper,  and  a  great  work  troubles  me  immensely  at  the  outset;  once  get  into  it,  and  it's 
all  right." 
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(Boosey),  and  although  the  fifty  pounds  was  sent,  the  symphony  was 
not  forthcoming. 

It  was  in  1824  that  Beethoven  offered  the  symphony  for  perform- 
ance by  the  Vienna  "Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde."  The  Society  re- 
fused because  of  the  expense  which  would  be  involved,  but  a  group  of 
thirty  Viennese  friends  who  designated  themselves  "disciples  and 
lovers  of  art"  urged  him  not  to  permit  "his  new  masterpieces  to  leave 
the  city  of  their  birth,"  and  Beethoven,  much  gratified,  arranged  for 
the  initial  performance  at  the  Karnthnerthortheater  on  May  7,  1824. 
Almost  a  year  later  (March  21,  1825)  the  first  English  performance 
took  place.  The  manuscript  copy  possessed  by  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society  reads  "composed  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
London."  Yet  Beethoven  formally  dedicated  the  score  to  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia,  with  an  elaborate  letter  written  in  October, 
1826,  and  duly  acknowledged  the  next  month. 

The  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  was  arranged  under  the  urgent 
ministrations  of  Beethoven's  friends;  they  had  to  incur  the  suspicion 
and  wrath  of  the  composer,  who  was  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  venture.  There  were  separate  rehearsals  for  the  singers  and  for 
the  orchestra,  but  only  two  full  rehearsals,  a  projected  third  being 
cancelled  to  make  way  for  a  ballet  rehearsal.  Mile.  Ungher,  the  con- 
tralto solo,  protested  the  solo  parts,  but  Beethoven  would  alter  nothing 
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save  a  single  note  in  the  bass  recitative  which  was  too  high  for 
Preisinger,  and  this  singer  in  any  case  found  the  part  above  his  com- 
pass, and  withdrew  after  the  rehearsals.  Miles.  Ungher  and  Sontag, 
who  were  friends  and  admirers  of  Beethoven  (he  called  them  "pretty 
witches"),  struggled  bravely  with  their  parts.  "Mile.  Ungher  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  the  tyrant  of  singers;  but  he  only  answered,  smil- 
ing, that  it  was  because  they  were  both  so  spoiled  by  the  modern 
Italian  style  of  singing  that  they  found  the  two  new  works  difficult. 
'But  this  high  passage  here,'  said  Sontag,  pointing  to  the  vocal 
quartette  in  the  symphony, 

'Kilsse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben'  — 

'Would  it  not  be  possible  to  alter  that?'  —  'And  this  passage,  M.  van 
Beethoven,'  continued  Mademoiselle  Ungher,  'is  also  too  high  for 
most  voices.  Could  we  not  alter  that?'  —  'No,  no,  no!'  was  the  answer. 
—  'Well,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake  (in  Gottes  Namen),  let  us  work  away 
at  it  again!'  said  the  patient  Sontag. 

"As  for  the  poor  soprani,  in  the  chorus  parts  of  the  Mass,  every  day 
did  they  complain  to  Beethoven  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
reach  and  sustain  the  high  notes  so  long  as  he  prescribed.  In  some 
places  the  tyrant  remained  inexorable;  though  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him,  by  a  transposition  of  some  of  the  intervals,  to  render 
those  passages  easier  for  the  voices,  without  altering  anything  essen- 
tial. Umlauf,  the  most  strictly  classical  conductor  I  have  ever  known, 
to  whom  Beethoven  had  committed  the  management  of  the  whole, 
also  made  some  modest  remarks  on  this  difficulty,  but  equally  in  vain. 
The  consequence  of  this  obstinacy  was,  that  every  chorus-singer,  male 
and  female,  got  over  the  stumbling  block  as  well  as  he  or  she  could, 
and,  when  the  notes  were  too  high,  left  them  out  altogether."* 

There  had  been  much  anxious  discussion  between  Beethoven  and 
his  friends  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  concert:  the  choice  of  the 
performers,  the  expenses,  the  wording  of  the  placards.  His  advisers, 
afraid  of  offending  him,  yet  held  out  against  his  wish  to  raise  the 
prices.  Consequently,  although  there  .was  a  large  audience,f  the  pro- 
ceeds were  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the  heavy  expenses,  and  the 
net  profit  came  to  the  equivalent  of  sixty  dollars.  Beethoven,  dining 
with  Umlauf  (who  had  conducted),  Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh  at 
the  restaurant  "Zum  Wilden  Mann,"  poured  his  wrath  upon  their 
suffering  heads,  and  accused  them  of  cheating  him.  Their  protesta- 
tions were  in  vain.  When  matters  had  cooled  off,  and  forgiveness  had 
been  won,  a  repetition  of  the  concert  was  arranged,  and  given  on  May 
23.  There  was  but  half  an  audience,  and  a  considerable  loss. 


*  Schindler:    "Life  of  Beethoven." 

f  "The  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part  except  the  imperial  box;   that  was  empty." 

— Thayer. 
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To  the  ~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


Though  each  of  the  6,000  registered  holders  of 
season  tickets  at  the  four  series  of  concerts 
in  Boston  has  received  a  letter  from  me  set- 
ting forth  the  current  needs  of  the  Orchestra,  there 
are  4,000  season  ticket  holders  who  have  received 
no  such  letter  from  me,  for  their  names  are  not  on 
our  books.  There  are  2,000  others  who  purchase 
tickets  from  week  to  week  and  attend  the  concerts 
with  more  or  less  regularity;  and  this  year  there  are 
also  the  tens  of  thousands  who  listen  on  the  radio  to 
our  Saturday  evening  concerts. 

Many,  of  these  people  do  not  realize  that  our 
Orchestra  is  dependent  for  its  very  existence  on  the 
loyalty  and  support  of  those  who  wish  to  give  prac- 
tical expression  of  their  devotion  to  it  and  its  ideals 
by  contributing  in  large  or  small  amounts  toward  its 
current  annual  needs. 

There  are  many  who  would  enroll  as  members  of 
our  Orchestra  if  they  knew  of  its  existence  and 
objects. 

Many  of  them  are  friends  of  yours  to  whom  but  a 
word  will  suffice. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Chairman. 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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The  impression  made  by  the  Ninth  Symphony  at  the  concert  of 
May  7  was  evidently  considerable,  despite  a  mediocre  performance. 
Many  of  Beethoven's  friends  were  in  the  audience  —  Zmeskall,  unable 
to  walk,  was  carried  to  his  seat.  Other  friends  were  in  the  orchestra. 
Beethoven,  though  totally  deaf  at  this  time,  took  his  place  beside 
Umlauf,  the  conductor,  to  give  the  indications  of  tempo.  An  ardent 
reception  of  the  symphony  is  generally  reported.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  "the  performance  was  far  from  perfect,"  as  Thayer  records. 
"There  was  a  lack  of  homogeneous  power,  a  paucity  of  nuance,  a  poor 
distribution  of  lights  and  shades.  Nevertheless,  strange  as  the  music 
must  have  sounded  to  the  audience,  the  impression  which  it  made  was 
profound  and  the  applause  which  it  elicited  was  enthusiastic  to  a 
degree.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  behaviour  of  audiences  at  that  time 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  Scherzo  (Nohl  considers  it  to  have  been  the 
point  where  the  drums  take  up  the  rhythmic  octave)  there  was  a  burst 
of  applause  which  almost  compelled  a  repetition  of  the  movement. 
The  incident  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  first  historians  as  praise- 
worthy exhibition  of  public  discernment.  Schindler,  triumphantly  re- 
porting the  affair  to  Beethoven,  who  was  unaware  of  it  on  account  of 
his  deafness,  wrote  in  the  conversation  book:  "Never  in  my  life  did  I 
hear  such  frenetic  and  yet  cordial  applause.  Once  the  second  move- 
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ment  of  the  Symphony  was  completely  interrupted  by  applause  —  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition." 

Undoubtedly  the  greatness  of  the  symphony  was  in  some  degree 
sensed  on  that  occasion,  although  one  must  allow  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  largely  an  audience  of  friends,  that  the  audience  must  have  been 
moved  by  the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  deaf  composer,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  concert  have  come  down  to  us  from  friends  who  had  labored 
valiantly  to  achieve  it,  and  must  have  felt  in  the  approbation  a 
measure  of  personal  triumph. 

Grove  tells  an  anecdote  which  he  had  from  Madame  Ungher  during 
her  visit  to  London  many  years  later*:  "At  the  close  of  the  performance 
an  incident  occurred  which  must  have  brought  the  tears  to  many  an 
eye  in  the  room.  The  master,  though  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fluence of  music,  heard  nothing  of  it  at  all  and  was  not  even  sensible 
of  the  applause  of  the  audience  at  the  end  of  his  great  work,  but  con- 
tinued standing  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  and  beating  the  time, 
till  Fraulein  Ungher,  who  had  sung  the  contralto  part,  turned  him, 
or  induced  him  to  turn  round  and  face  the  people,  who  were  still 
clapping  their  hands,  and  giving  way  to  the  greatest  demonstrations 


*  1869.  Thalberg,  the  pianist,   remembered  the  incident  to  have  happened  after  the   Scherzo, 
and  not  at  the  end  of  the  concert. 
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of  pleasure.  His  turning  round,  and  the  sudden  conviction  thereby 
forced  on  everybody  that  he  had  not  done  so  before  because  he  could 
not  hear  what  was  going  on,  acted  like  an  electric  shock  on  all  present, 
and  a  volcanic  explosion  of  sympathy  and  admiration  followed,  which 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end." 


Some  Early  Performances  of  the  Ninth  Symphony* 
The  early  history  of  the  symphony  seems  to  have  been  one  of  in- 
different performances,  with  a  lack  of  any  unanimous  public  or  critical 
favor.  A  year  after  the  two  initial  performances  in  Vienna  (May  7  and 
23,  1824),  tne  symphony  was  played  in  London,  from  a  specially  pre- 
pared manuscript  copy,  Sir  George  Smart  conducting  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Schiller's  verses  were  sung  in  Italian,  while  the  audience  had 
only  a  printed  English  version  in  prose  to  guide  them.  There  was  no 
great  success.  The  critic  William  Ayrton  took  the  typical  attitude  of 
instructing  the  composer.  If  the  repeats  were  omitted  and  "the  chorus 
were  removed  altogether  —  the  symphony  will  be  heard  with  unmixed 


*  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus  from  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  February  5,  1853.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
was  given  annually  by  Mr.  Henschel  in  this  orchestra's  first  three  seasons.  The  most  recent 
performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  February  17,  1933.  There  was  a 
performance  at  a  Tuesday  afternoon  concert,  April  4,   1934. 
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pleasure."  He  convicted  the  composer  of  "verbosity"  in  a  phrase  which 
in  itself  is  hardly  free  from  that  failing:  "he  has  drawn  out  the  thread 
of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument." 

In  the  following  spring  (April  1,  May  23)  there  were  two  per- 
formances on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  second  of  them  Ferdinand  Ries, 
who  was  the  conductor,  was  not  withheld  by  his  friendship  for  Bee- 
thoven from  omitting  the  Scherzo  altogether,  and  freely  cutting  the 
Adagio.  One  year  later  (March  6,  1826),  the  symphony  found  its  way 
into  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig,  and  was  twice  repeated, 
once  without  the  Finale.  The  symphony  was  long  found  difficult  to 
understand  as  well  as  to  perform.  Habeneck  did  not  bring  it  out  in 
Paris  until  March  27,  1831,  and,  keeping  it  in  his  repertory,  often 
omitted  the  choral  finale. 

For  a  long  time  the  symphony  was  not  accepted  without  onerous 
reservations,  and  when  Mendelssohn  conducted  it  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  on  February  1,  1836,  his  sister  Fanny  found  it  in  parts 
"grand"  and  in  parts  "abominable"  —  "a  gigantic  tragedy  with  a  con- 
clusion meant  to  be  dithyrambic,  but  falling  from  its  height  into  the 
opposite  extreme  —  into  burlesque."  Contrast  with  this  Schumann's 
opinion,  written  after  hearing  a  performance  under  Mendelssohn 
five  years  later:  "It  seems  as  if  we  were  at  last  beginning  to  understand 
that  in  this  work  the  great  man  has  given  us  his  greatest."  Veneration 
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and  love  for  the  work  grew  in  the  public  consciousness,  notably  aided 
by  the  performances  of  it  by  Wagner  in  Dresden,  and  in  London, 
March  26,  1855.  Sir  George  Grove  records  the  ultimate  enthusiastic 
acceptance  of  it  in  England.  He  feels  constrained,  however,  to  point 
out  that  "in  the  Finale  a  restless,  boisterous  spirit  occasionally  mani- 
fests itself,  not  in  keeping  with  the  English  feeling  of  the  solemnity, 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  subject."  This  he  puts  down  as  a  reflection  of 
"the  bad  taste  which  is  manifested  in  certain  parts  of  the  lines  adopted 
from  Schiller's  Ode,  and  which  Beethoven,  no  doubt,  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  carry  out  in  his  music.  That  he  did  not  entirely  approve 
of  such  extravagance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
selection  of  the  words,  he  has  omitted  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
escapades." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  a  concert  in  Berlin,  March  6,  1889,  Hans 
von  Billow  taxed  the  well-disposed  endurance  of  audience  and  singers 
by  performing  the  symphony  twice  over,  with  half  an  hour's  rest 
between. 
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BEETHOVEN,  WAGNER,  AND  FAUST 
By  George  Henry  Lovett  Smith 

1. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Ninth  Symphony;  but  no  one  has 
made  it  so  much  his  own  as  Richard  Wagner.  No  one  else  has 
achieved  for  it  a  programme  so  intelligent,  so  logical,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  its  inherent  connotations.  Aside 
from  his  realization  of  its  poetical  implications,  he  produced  and 
popularized  the  work  when  it  was  considered  the  final  raving  of  a 
crazed  genius.  But  the  famous  performance  at  Dresden  on  the  Palm 
Sunday  of  1846  was  but  the  climax  of  his  conscious  associations  with 
the  symphony  which  stands  as  the  collective  pinnacle  of  the  past  from 
which  he  received  the  inspiration  necessary  to  send  him  toward  the 
realization  of  his  own  intentions.  In  "Mein  Leben"  he  tells  of  its 
early  effect  upon  him: 

"Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  became  the  goal  of  all  my  strange  thoughts  and 
desires  about  music.  I  was  at  first  attracted  to  it  by  the  opinion  prevalent  among 
musicians,  not  only  in  Leipzig  but  elsewhere,  that  this  work  had  been  written  by 
Beethoven  when  he  was  already  half  mad.  It  was  considered  the  non  plus  ultra 
of  all  that  was  fantastic  and  incomprehensible,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  rouse 
in  me  a  passionate  desire  to  study  this  mysterious  work.   At  the  very  first  glance  at 
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the  score,  of  which  I  obtained  possession  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  I  felt  myself 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  long-sustained  pure  fifths  with  which  the  first  phrase 
opens:  these  chords  which  had  played  such  a  supernatural  part  in  my  childish  im- 
pressions of  music,  seemed  in  this  case  to  form  the  spiritual  keynote  of  my  life. 
This  I  thought  must  surely  contain  the  secret  of  all  secrets,  and  accordingly  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  the  score  my  own  by  a  process  of  laborious 
copying." 

Having  memorized  the  symphony  note  for  note,  he  concentrated 
during  the  Dresden  rehearsals  on  its  poetical  interpretation.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  known  that  Beethoven  had  paid  little  attention  to 
the  matter  once  the  symphony  was  under  construction  and  had  for- 
gotten it  immediately  after  its  completion  had  left  him  free  to  enjoy 
the  final  quartets.  As  early  as  1808  the  Morgenblatt  had  remarked: 
"The  clever  Beethoven  has  a  notion  to  compose  Goethe's  'Faust'  as 
soon  as  he  has  found  somebody  who  will  adapt  it  for  the  stage  for 
him."  In  1822  he  has  returned  to  the  idea  again,  though  it  had  prob- 
ably never  quite  left  his  mind  in  some  form  or  other.  Friedrich 
Rochlitz,  the  distinguished  writer  on  music  from  Leipzig,  conversed 
with  Beethoven  on  the  subject,  and  records  the  following:  "Since  that 
summer  I  read  Goethe  every  day,  when  I  read  at  all.  .  .  .  You  smile 
that  I  should  have  read  Klopstock!  .  .  .  He  is  so  restless:  and  he  always 
begins   too   far   away,   from  on  high   down;    always  Maestoso,  D-flat 
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major!  But  Goethe:—  He  lives  and  wants  us  all  to  live  with  him. 
That's  the  reason  he  can  be  composed.  Nobody  else  can  be  so  easily 
composed  as  he."  Rochlitz  broaches  a  commission  from  Hartel  to  com- 
pose music  for  "Faust"  like  that  written  for  "Egmont";  he  goes  on: 
"Ha!"  cried  Beethoven,  and  threw  his  hands  high  in  the  air.  "That 
would  be  a  piece  of  work!  Something  might  come  out  of  that!"  In 
1808  he  wrote  the  Choral  Fantasia  which  contains  the  theme  that  so 
closely  anticipates  the  choral  theme  of  the  symphony.  In  1822  he  was 
actually  sketching  the  symphony.  Wagner  may  or  may  not  have 
known  these  things,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  not  long  in  realizing  the 
fact  that  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  a  Faust  Symphony  despite  its  con- 
clusion and  despite  the  final  un-Goethean  goal  of  its  philosophy. 

It  is  possible  that  Wagner  had  been  aided  in  this  association  of 
ideas  by  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony in  Paris  under  Habeneck  had  inspired  his  own  Overture  to 
Faust.  The  fact  remains  that  he  made  the  association  which  would 
probably  have  been  of  enormous  interest  to  Beethoven,  who,  it  must 
be  presumed,  was  acting  subconsciously. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  intensely  literal  minds  that  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  conclusion  I  can  only  add  that  they  will  find  their  whole 
interpretation  of  the  symphony  vastly  broadened  and  improved  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  precise  reason  why  it  may  not  be  termed  a 
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"Faust-Symphony."  The  three  answers  to  the  problem  of  the  sym- 
phony that  follow  logically  from  the  thought  of  the  three  men,  Bee- 
thoven, Goethe,  and  Wagner,  throw  much  light  on  the  men  them- 
selves as  well  as  upon  Beethoven's  work  and  his  possible  mistake. 


The  poetical  scheme  of  the  symphony  is  as  obvious  in  the  abstract 
as  it  is  difficult  in  particular.  When  Wagner  was  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  suitable  programme  to  clarify  the  work  for  his 
Dresden  audience  of  1846,  he  turned  unhesitatingly  to  "Faust."  The 
first  movement  of  the  work,  to  which  he  constantly  refers  as  a 
"tone-poem,"  is  a  "titanic  struggle  of  the  soul,  a  thirst  for  Joy,  against 
the  veto  of  the  hostile  power  which  rears  itself  'twixt  us  and  earthly 
happiness."*  For  the  first  theme  he  chose  the  line  from  "Faust": 

Go  wanting,  shalt  thou!    Shalt  go  wanting! 

and  for  the  whole  movement  he  sees  a  descent  to  utter  joylessness 
after  repeated  struggle: 

Grim  terror  greets  me  as  I  wake  at  morn, 
With  bitter  tears  the  light  I  shun 
Of  yet  another  day  whose  course  forlorn 
Shall  not  fulfill  one  wish,  not  one! 

The  happiness  that  lit  us  only  with  distant  smile  in  the  first  move- 
ment has  vanished  quite  away  in  the  second,  where  we  search  for  joy 
in  frenzied  orgy: 

Nay!  speak  to  me  no  more  of  joy, 

To  riot  will  I  plunge,  to  raging  pleasures. 

In  the  Trio  we  search  for  Joy  in  simple  rural  pleasures  —  amid 
"boisterous  bluntness": 

The  folk  here  makes  each  day  a  fest. 
With  little  wit  and  much  contentment 
Each  spins  his  narrow  round  of  dance. 

Rejecting  this,  we  go  back  to  orgy,  which  cannot  satisfy  us:  "for 
once  again  we  are  driven  to  that  earlier  scene  of  jollity,  and  now  we 
thrust  it  with  impatience  from  us  as  soon  as  recognized." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  third  movement,  Wagner  does  not  yet 
plumb  his  philosophy  to  its  depths;  he  has  not  reached  his  complete 
conviction,  and  correspondingly  he  can  not  achieve  the  interpretation 
that  he  would  have  put  upon  this  movement  in  later  years.  However, 
the  germ  of  his  thought  is  already  there,  and  we  can  supply  the  rest 
from  what  we  know  of  him.  He  quotes  first  wistfulness,  and  then  a 
very  Faustian  yearning: 

A   fathomless   enraptured   yearning 

Drove  me  through  woods  afar  from  mortal  eyes, 

And  midst  a  flood  of  tear-drops  burning 

I  felt  a  world  around  me  rise. 


*  Translation  by  William  Ashton  Ellis  in  his  "Richard  Wagner's  Prose  Works"  :  Volume  VII 
(London:   1898). 
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"Love  and  hope  came  arm-in-arm  to  wield  their  whole  persuasive 
force  upon  our  troubled  spirit."  Pride  revolts: 

Why  seek  me  out,  ye  tones  from  heaven, 

Why  shower  your  potent  blessings  on  the  dust? 

Go  sound  where  men  are  made  of  softer  metal.* 

"The  wounded  heart  is  healing;  it  plucks  up  strength,  and  mans 
itself  to  high  resolve"—  as  we  gather  from  the  well-nigh  triumphal 
passage  near  the  movement's  close. 

When  Wagner  uses  the  phrase  "the  yearning  of  love,"  he  is  already 
on  the  way  to  the  interpretation  of  the  movement  that  he  would  have 
given  later  in  his  development.  There  is  an  alternation  between  the 
two  types  of  symbolic  love-music:  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic. 
There  is  no  psychological  treatment  of  the  love  motive;  Beethoven  is 
content  with  an  elucidation  of  its  existence,  and  a  contemplative  re- 
finement of  its  thought.  Paul  Bekker  approaches  the  truth  when  he 
sees  the  contrast  of  the  two  female  figures  of  Titian's  "Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love"  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  themes  of  Beethoven's  variations 
—  but  he  goes  beyond  Beethoven  and  into  modern  psychology.  The 
ideas  in  the  movement  are  concerned  with  the  resolution  to  love,  and 
the  actuality  of  a  passion  that  is  never  once  treated  as  anything  but 
an  example  of  German  Romanticism.  It  is  all  thought,  all  illusionful: 
the  actuality  is  always  poetic,  always  fraught  with  the  most  radiant 


*  It  is  interesting  to   note  the  indomitable  individualistic   will  of   the  man   himself   showing 
through  his  analysis. — G.  H.  L.  S. 
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and  star-lit  "Liebe"  that  ever  gave  an  Aldous  Huxley  pause  for 
analysis. 

The  contemplative  resolve  that  rest  from  struggle  and  satisfaction 
in  conscious  life  can  best  be  found  in  the  intellectual  joy  of  loving 
is  followed  by  the  experience  of  love  at  its  tenderest  and  most  roman- 
tically idealistic.  The  second  theme  is  in  Vienna  in  spring:  it  is  one 
submerging  flood  of  all  that  is  sweet  in  self-giving;  it  is  Beethoven's 
first  answer  to  his  problem,  as  its  composition  long  before  that  of  the 
first  theme  of  this  movement  —  the  last  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
themes  of  the  work  —  would  show.  The  note  of  contemplating  destiny 
in  a  combat  with  it  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  put  this  D-major 
theme  on  the  highest  plain  of  all  the  themes  of  the  work.  In  this  first, 
hypothetical  conclusion  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  Beethoven,  follow- 
ing Goethe's  thought  in  the  first  part  of  "Faust"  closely,  if  strangely, 
shows  the  ultra-sophistication  at  which  he  had  arrived;  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  finding  the  complete  gift  of  life  in  its  simplest 
manifestation  is  one  of  the  final  steps  in  knowing  —  if  not,  indeed,  the 
final  one.  The  wiseness  of  the  Finale  is  a  rounding  out  of  this  last 
step,  an  application  of  it  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  a  further  one. 

The  fourth  movement  is  the  final  struggle  for  a  more  rounded 
world  philosophy,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Joy.  The  reason  for  a  further 
step  in  the  philosophy  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  rare.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  illumination  of  the  broadened  mentality.  Joy,  the  object  of  the 
soul's  search  in  the  first  movement,  is  found  in  the  third  movement  in 
the  contemplation  of  love  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  desires.  The  step 
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to  the  last  movement  is  a  step  from  the  personal  to  the  universal,  and 
Joy  is  conceived  as  the  releasing  spark,  which,  achieved  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual,  opens  his  mind  to  the  essential  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  impels  him  to  rejoice  in  Joy 
as  the  brightest  spark  of  Godhood.  He  who  has  achieved  such  en- 
lightenment is  capable  of  the  greatest  good  and  the  greatest  content. 
This  is  inherent  and  inescapable  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
symphony. 

The  terrible  clamor  for  wind  and  drums  that  opens  the  movement 
seems  to  Wagner  to  be  explained  by  the  horror  of  the  soul  already 
free  that  is  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  infinite  Nature  which  it  must 
learn  to  include  in  its  completeness. 

Throughout  the  choral  part  of  this  movement  Wagner's  com- 
mentary is  notable  for  its  omission  of  quotations  from  "Faust."  In  the 
orchestral  double  fugue,  however,  he  is  not  occupied  with  the  Schiller 
text,  and  he  finds  a  passage  which  throws  much  light  on  the  whole 
choral  development: 

But  he  may  claim  his  due  in  life  and  freedom, 
Who  battles  for  it  day  by  day. 

The  first  part  of  this  movement  is  the  battle  for  the  broadness  of  Joy 
and  its  interpretation  of  all  the  world.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the 
double  fugue,  where  the  energy  of  combat  is  emphatically  expressed, 
and  this  passage  is  the  highest  point  of  the  active  life  of  the  symphony. 
It  is  summed  up  in  a  page  of  F-sharps  magnificently  moving  back  and 
forth  over  three  octaves  in  the  strings  while  the  winds  hold  the  same 
rhythm  without  movement  up  and  down.  At  once  we  are  referred 
back  to  the  fanfare  of  the  third  movement,  the  persistent  octave 
figure  of  the  second  movement,  and  the  main  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Here  is  the  whole  symphony  in  colossal  miniature:  its  climax, 
and  the  goal  of  its  philosophy;  its  conclusion.  The  rest  is  an  apotheosis 
of  Joy.  As  up  to  here  the  symphony  has  been  after  the  pattern  of 
Goethe's  thought  in  "Faust,"  so  from  now  on  it  is  as  Dantean  as  it  is 
un-Goethean.  Whereas  the  symphony  to  this  point  belongs  in  the 
world,  the  rest  belongs  to  some  "Paradiso"  where  all  is  static  and  ideal. 
If  the  symphony  were  to  end  on  the  Goethean  note  with  which  it 
began,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  Lemurs  bear  away  its  con- 
clusion as  they  bore  away  the  aged  Faust  when  he  had  reached  static 
contentment.  But  here  is  where  the  good  fortune  of  the  work's  inde- 
pendent form  stands  it  in  good  stead:  it  must  follow  no  one  but  Bee- 
thoven and  his  inevitable  laws  of  construction;  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  apotheosis  is  an  idea  that  can  find  the  most  suitable  expression 
in  music.  So,  although  the  thought  of  the  work  stops,  it  is  completed 
in  accordance  with  artistic  truth  in  a  final  proclamation  of  the  power 
of  Joy  which  has  happily  crowned  the  struggle  with  fate. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  BEETHOVEN 

The  painting  of  Beethoven  that  hangs  in  the  First  Balcony 
Foyer  was  recently  found  in  the  attic  of  Symphony  Hall, 
among  some  old  relics  of  Music  Hall  days.  The  picture  is  a 
copy  (made  by  Theodor  Steg  in  Vienna)  of  a  painting  by 
Joseph  Mahler,  Beethoven's  intimate  friend  and  fellow  towns- 
man. This  is  one  of  several  paintings  from  life  which  Mahler 
made  of  the  composer.  It  was  completed  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1815,  at  Vienna,  the  year  of  Beethoven's  earliest  sketches  for 
the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Joseph  Mahler,  born  in  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1778,  presum- 
ably spent  more  of  his  time  on  his  portrait  painting  than  in 
the  Viennese  government  offices.  He  studied  with  Anton 
Graf  and  at  the  Vienna  Academy,  painting  Beethoven  at  least 
five  times.  Other  likenesses  of  Beethoven  by  Mahler  may  be 
seen  in  the  cases. 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Next   week   the    Orchestra   will    give   concerts    in    Hartford,    New    Haven, 

New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will 

take  place  on  November  29  and  November  30. 


Seventh  Programme 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  29,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  30,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Roussel Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra 

Ravel  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malagueha 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

Haydn Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  major 

I.    Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Vaughan  Williams   Symphony  in  F  minor 

1.  Anegro 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Scherzo  — 

IV.  Finale   (Allegro  molto)  con  Epilago  Fugato 

(First  performance  in  America) 

SOLOIST 

RAYA  GARBOUSOVA 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  November  2 1 

(one  week  earlier  than  usual),  at  5:15  o'clock  in  the 

Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


Remaining  Concerts  of  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Series  (at 
3  o'clock):  December  17,  February  4,  February  25,  April  7, 
April  28. 

Remaining  Concerts  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series  (at 
8.15):  December  30  (Soloist  Beveridge  Webster,  Piano), 
January  27,  February  10,  March  2,  April  10. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  for  the  remaining  five  concerts  of  each 
series,  at  a  proportionate  rate. 


Sunday  Afternoon,  December  1 

RACHMANINOFF 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  10 

ARGENTINA 
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INCORPORATED 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Seventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  29,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  30,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Roussel  Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  52 

Allegro  molto 
Andante  —  Allegro 

(First  performances   in    Boston) 

Hill "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

(after  Amy  Lowell) 

Haydn  Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  major 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Taneiev Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  1 2 

I.  Allegro  molto 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Scherzo;  Vivace 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro   energico 


SOLOIST 

RAYA  GARBOUSOVA 
STEINWAY  PIANO 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

of  Boston,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 

works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the 

Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.) 
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SINFON1ETTA  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  52 
By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing    (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,   1869 


The  score  was  published  in  1934  and  bears  the  dedication  "a 
Madame  Jane  Evrard."  Madame  Evrard  is  the  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  of  women  in  Paris,  and  if  the  unverified  information  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sinfonietta  had  its  first  performance  by  this  group  in  the 
season  past. 

The  Sinfonietta  is  brief  and  simply  constructed,  consisting  virtually 
of  two  movements  in  rondo  form.  It  is  usually  in  four  voices,  the 
basses  doubling  the  'celli,  although  the  first  violins  are  sometimes 
divided.  The  first  movement,  in  triple  time,  is  elementary,  straight- 
forward, and  rhythmic;  it  has  modal  tendencies,  but  pivots  upon 
an  unmistakable  D  minor.  A  ineno  allegro,  for  the  violas  (espressivo) 
in  combination  with  the  first  violins  is  followed  by  a  violin  solo,  also 
espressivo,  leading  back  to  the  initial  allegro  molto. 

The  andante  requires  but  two  pages  of  the  score.  It  is  hardly  an 
independent  movement,  but  rather  an  introduction  to  the  Finale, 
into  which  it  directly  leads.   The  main   theme  of   the  Finale   takes 
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most  brilliantly  conceived  of  all  the  valuable  material." — Musical  Courier 

"A  most  excellent  book,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  it  in  my  teaching." — Rudolph  Gatiz 
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gradual  shape  in  this  introduction.  The  Finale,  in  duple  time,  is  like- 
wise brief  —  works  up  to  a  vigorous  fortissimo. 

Roussel  has  been  represented  as  follows  in  the  concerts  in  Boston  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

1923,  November  16.     "La  Ville  Rose,"  No.  2  of  "Evocations."    (Pierre  Monteux, 

conductor.) 

1924,  October  31.         Symphony    in    B-flat    (No.    2),   Op.    23  —  first    time   in    the 

United   States.    (Serge   Koussevitzky,   conductor.) 

1925,  February   13.        "Pour  tine  Fete  de  Printemps." 

1926,  March   19.  First  Suite  from  the  Opera-Ballet,  "Padmdvati." 

1927,  January  21.  Suite  in  F  major. 

1929,  February  15.        The    Three    "Evocations,"    with    the    Cecilia    Society    and 

David    Blair    McClosky    for    the    third,   "Aux    Bords    du 
Fleuve  Sacre." 

1930,  October  24.         Symphony  in  G  minor   (No.  3),  Op.  42.   (First  performance; 

composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston   Sym- 
phony   Orchestra.) 

1933,  March  17.  Suite  in  F  major. 

1935,  April  12.  Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42. 

Roussel  has  recently  added  a  Fourth  Symphony  to  his  list,  which 
had  its  first  performance  in  Paris  in  October  last,  under  the  direction 
of  Albert  Wolff,  who  conducted  the  Pasdeloup  orchestra. 
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"I  seem  to  see  before  me  a  portrait  by  Velasquez,"  writes  Arthur 
Hoer^e  in  an  apt  description  of  Albert  Roussel  which  will  revive  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  visitor  to  Boston  in  1930.  "A  long  face,  straight 
forehead,  small  keen  eyes,  thin  nose,  drooping  moustache  and  short 
pointed  beard;  courteous  manners  moreover,  and  above  all  a  pro- 
found aristocracy." 

The  fact  that  Roussel  began  his  career  in  the  government  naval 
service  has  set  all  his  commentators  vainly  seeking  images  of  the  sea  in 
his  music.  Because  his  early  years  offer  a  striking  parallel  to  those  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  also  joined  the  navy,  and  who  also  whiled 
away  the  long  inactive  hours  of  his  cruises  with  amateurish  musical- 
sketches,  writers  have  been  disappointed  not  to  find  legends  of  the 
sea,  a  "Sadko"  or  a  "Scheherazade"  in  his  scores.  "Marin  favorise," 
Rene  Chalupt  called  him,  "intertwining  the  anchor  and  lyre,"  and  the 
reverse  of  a  bronze  medal  struck  in  his  honor  on  his  sixtieth  anni- 
versary shows  a  sort  of  Pan-dolphin  skimming  the  waves,  and  a  ship 
in  the  distance.  Unfortunately  for  the  force  of  these  fair  conceits,  the 
subject  of  them  has  nm  so  much  as  mentioned  the  sea  in  his  long  list 
of  fanciful  titles.  It  is  probably  true  that  he  embraced  the  life  of  a 
marine  officer  in  part  from  the  lure  of  distant  and  strange  lands. 
Cochin  China  and  India,  to  which  his  voyages  carried  him,  gave  him 
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matter  which  he  readily  turned  to  good  account,  and  his  roving 
imagination  made  even  more  extensive  dream  voyages  in  quest  of 
the  exotic. 

Roussel,  while  undergoing  his  naval  training  in  Paris,  dabbled  in 
music,  and,  assigned  to  one  armored  frigate  and  another,  counted 
himself  above  all  things  lucky  when  one  chanced  to  have  a  piano 
aboard.  Pursuing  a  little  schooled  but  obvious  talent,  he  forfeited  the 
career  of  his  earlier  choice,  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum,  became 
(1902-1913)  a  teacher  and  shining  exponent  of  d'Indy's  post- 
Franckism.  But  Roussel  was  never  long  the  docile  lamb  of  any  fold. 
He  embraced  and  outgrew  impressionism,  developed  gradually  an  en- 
tirely personal  style. 

A  symphonic  poem,  "Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret"  showed  like  other 
works  of  this  time  a  deep  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  not  without 
frank  sentiment.  His  love  of  nature  he  has  never  forfeited.  The  com- 
poser himself  has  written:  "I  love  the  sea,  forests,  life  in  the  country, 
animals,  the  aimless  existence  of  the  country  in  preference  to  the 
enervating  life  of  cities.  I  also  love  to  discover  in  old  cities  treasures 
which  their  artists  of  many  centuries  ago  have  left  behind  as  a 
heritage." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  inclinations  that  he  made  more 
journeys  to  the  Orient,  composed  in  1912  his  "Evocations,"  a  sym- 
phony with  chorus  inspired  by  sights  and  sounds  of  India,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  ballet,  "Le  Festin  de  I'Araignee"  in  which  the 
spider,  the  butterfly,  the  ant,  the  moth,  have  their  parts.  Since  the 
war  he  wrote  his  opera-ballet  "Padmavati,"  turning  once  more  to  the 
allure  of  the  east.  Also  outstanding  among  his  works  are  the  orchestral 
"Pour  une  Fete  de  Printemps,"  the  four  symphonies  ("Le  Poeme  de 
la  Foret"  is  accounted  the  first),  the  Suite  in  F  major  (1926),  the  Piano 
Concerto  (1929).  The  Psalm  LXXX  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra  is 
dated  1923.  There  are  also  a  "Petite  Suite"  for  Orchestra  (1929),  a 
Trio  for  flute,  violin,  and  'cello  (1930),  a  ballet,  "Bacchus  et  Arianne" 
(1930),  a  string  Quartet  in  D  (1932),  and  "Le  bardit  des  Francs"  for 
male  chorus  (1934).  There  are  many  other  works,  notably  in  the 
smaller  forms. 

"Austere,"  is  a  word  applied  to  Roussel  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  but 
he  hastens  to  qualify  the  expression.  "The  word  can  hardly  embrace 
the  sensuous  and  poignant  art  of  an  Albert  Roussel  —  yet  his  is  a 
severe  simplicity  that  suggests  a  detachment  in  greatness. 

"The  lack  of  direct  prettiness  in  Roussel's  music  may  be  the  result 
of  his  deviation  from  pure  impressionism.  His  orchestration  is  not 
rich  or  luscious;  very  often  it  appears  lean  and  stripped.  The  aug- 
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merited  fourth  is  not  a  pretty  interval;  yet  the  sensitive  Roussel  poses 
it  at  the  foundation  of  his  harmonic  structure.  Plucked  strings  do  not 
create  harmony;  yet  pizzicato  passages,  often  supported  by  harps,  are 
among  Roussel's  choicest  devices.  Clearly  Roussel  finds  a  new  beauty 
in  austere  economy  of  means.  Moreover,  he  makes  it  tell.  When  neces- 
sary, he  knows  how  to  use  full  orchestra  to  the  saturation  point,  as  in 
the  first  movement  of  'Evocations.'  But,  compared  to  the  orchestra  of 
a  Florent  Schmitt,  Roussel's  palette  fades.  It  is  the  magical  secret  of  a 
master  that  makes  it  fluoresce  with  a  redoubled  brilliance." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Cceuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Secret  Tenderness.'  " 
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"LILACS,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33    (after  Amy  Lowell) 

By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born   in   Cambridge,   Mass.,   September   9,    1872 


T   ilacs"  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  in 
-L-J  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  March  31,  1927.  It  was  performed 

in  Symphony  Hall  on  April  1  and  2.  It  was  repeated  May  2,  1930.  Mr. 

Hill  furnished  this  note  about  his  "poem": 

"Long  an  admirer  of  Miss  Lowell's  poetry,  it  one  day  struck  me 
forcibly  that  'Lilacs'*  was  an  excellent  'subject'  for  musical  treatment 
by  one  of  New  England  ancestry.  On  reflection,  I  soon  saw  the  im- 
practicability of  attempting  to  follow  the  poem  in  detail,  and  the 
present  work  is  the  result  of  impressions  connected  with  portions  of 
the  poem,  chiefly  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

"After  a  brief  introduction,  the  principal  theme  is  heard  in  the 
wood  wind,  later  in  the  strings,  and  at  last  in  the  full  orchestra.  From 
this  grows  a  contrasting  episode,  after  which  the  material  of  the  first 
part  returns  with  a  varied  development  and  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  introduction. 

"  'Lilacs'  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet 


*  From   "What's   O'Clock,"   Houghton  Mifflin   Company,   Boston. 
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in  B-flat,  two  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
celesta,  harp,  piano,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  inscribed 
In  Memoriam  A.  L." 

LILACS* 

Lilacs, 

False   blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac, 

Your   great   puffs   of   flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England. 

Among  your  heart-shaped  leaves, 

Orange  orioles  hoj:>  like  music-box  birds  and  sing 

Their  little  weak,  soft  songs; 

In  the  crooks  of  your  branches, 

The  bright  eyes  of  song  sparrows  sitting  on  spotted  eggs, 

Peer  restlessly  through  the  light  and  shadow 

Of  all  springs. 

Lilacs  in  door-yards 

Holding  quiet  conversations  with  an  early  moon: 

Lilacs  watching  a  deserted  house 

Settling  sideways  into  the  grass  of  an  old  road: 

Lilacs,   wind-beaten,   staggering   under   a   lopsided   shock   of   bloom 

Above  a  cellar  dug  into  a  hill. 

You  are  everywhere. 

Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac 

Heart  leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England; 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it. 

Because   my   leaves  are   of   it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it; 

Because  it  is  my   country 

And  I  speak  to  it  of  itself, 

And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 

Since  certainly  it  is  mine. 

Mr.  Hill's  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard,  and  his 
grandfather,  was  president  of  the  University.  Like  them,  he  has  been 
connected  with  Harvard  College  for  a  number  of  years,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Music.  Of  his  works,  the  following  have 
been  played  by  this  orchestra  (the  dates  are  first  performances  in 
Boston): 


With  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   Boston. 
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1916,  March  24. 

1919,  March  28. 

1920,  October    29. 
1922,  February  24. 
1924,  March  21. 
1924,  December  19. 

1927,  April    1. 

1928,  March  .30. 

1930,  October  17. 

1931,  February  27. 

1932,  April  25. 

1933,  March  10. 

1934,  March  9. 


"The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

"Stevensoniana"    (First   Suite). 

"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"   Poem. 

Waltzes   for  Orchestra. 

"Stevensoniana"    (Second   Suite). 

Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra.    (Messrs.  Maier  and 

Pattison.) 
"Lilacs,"    Poem    for   Orchestra. 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1. 
An   Ode    (Poem   by   Robert    Hillyer).    (Composed    for    the 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the   Orchestra.) 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2. 
Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Jesus  Maria 

Sanroma.) 
Sinfonietta,  in  one  movement. 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Mr.  Sanroma.) 


He  has  also  written  a  sonata  for  clarinet  (or  violin),  and  piano; 
Jazz  Study  for  two  pianos;  "Nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,"  for 
women's  voices  and  orchestra. 
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Berlitz 


CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLONCELLO 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 

May  31,  1809 


During  his  many  years  under  the  employ  of  the  house  of  Esterhazy, 
but  more  particularly  as  Kapellmeister  at  the  Esterhaz  estate,  the 
"Hungarian  Versailles,"  Haydn  wrote  instrumental  or  dramatic  music 
for  every  entertainment  his  prince  gave  —  a  vast  amount  in  all.  Of  con- 
certos alone  there  were  some  twenty  for  clavier,  nine  for  violin,  six  for 
'cello,  three  for  baryton,*  one  for  double-bass,  five  for  lyre,  two  for 
flute,  four  for  horn,  one  for  clarino.  The  six  violoncello  concertos  all 
belong  to  the  years  1771-83  (within  the  Esterhaz  period),  and  this 
one  in  particular  Haydn  composed  in  1783  for  Anton  Kraft,  his  vir- 
tuoso friend  whom  he  had  brought  from  Vienna  five  years  before  to 
take  the  first  desk  in  the  Esterhaz  orchestra.  Later  he  became  chamber 
musician  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  whereby  Beethoven  knew  his  abilities 
and,  it  is  said,  composed  the  'cello  part  in  the  triple  concerto  for  him. 

For  years  this  remained  the  only  one  of  Haydn's  'cello  concertos 
that  was  published.  There  was  an  addition  by  Andre,  in  which  the 
solo  part  was  altered  by  R.  E.  Bockmiihl.  Cadenzas  by  Karl  Reinecke 
have  been  used  in  years  past.  The  edition  here  (and  generally)  used 
was  made  by  Francois  Auguste  Gevaert,  industrious  director  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  To  Haydn's  scoring  of  strings  with  oboes  and 
horns,  Gevaert  has  added  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoonsf  He  also  sup- 
plied cadenzas  at  the  end  of  each  movement. 

The  first  movement,  in  common  time,  opens  with  a  long  exposition 
by  the  tutti.  The  Adagio  is  in  A  major,  2-4.  The  solo  part,  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  melody,  is  often  mingled  with  the  voice  of  the 
bassoons.  The  final  allegro  is  again  in  D  major,  6-8.  The  cadenza  is 
written  over  a  long  pedal  on  the  dominant. 

The  following  'cellists  have  played  the  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  Anton  Hekking  (November  22,  1890);  Hugo 
Becker  (January  12,  1901);  Heinrich  Warnke  (November  15,  1913); 
Josef  Malkin  (December  12,  1914),  Jean  Bedetti  (March  11,  1921); 
Pablo  Casals  (January  1,  1926);  Gregor  Piatigorsky  (April  1,  1932) 
(in  a  programme  of  Haydn's  music  commemorating  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death). 


*  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  Prince  Esterhazy  himself  was  proud  of  his  ability  on  the 
baryton  (a  viola  da  gamba  with  underlying  sympathetic  strings)  Haydn  wrote  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pieces  for  this  instrument.  The  composer  sought  to  com- 
pliment his  master  by  learning  to  play  the  instrument  himself.  But  the  Magnificent  One 
frowned,    preferring   to   shine   alone   and   unchallenged. 

t  Tovey  protested  against  Gevaert's  revision,  even  while  using  it :  "The  worst  of  such 
thoroughness  is  that,  where  it  rescores  the  classics,  the  results  are  like  the  leg  that  was  so 
beautifully  suited  for  a  top-boot — "Same  size   all  the  way  up,    Sir  I" 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


"A   new,  surprising, 
wonderful    achievement' 

Praise  for  the  new  Steinway  with  Accelerated  Action  is  over- 
whelming from  those  who  teach  piano.  Accelerated  Action  makes 
the  Steinway  more  sensitive  than  ever  before.  Keys  seem  to  leap 
back  into  position.  The  tone  is  more  beautiful;  the  playing  strain 
on  arms  and  fingers  is  measurably  reduced. 

This  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  famous  artists  of  concert 
hall  and  radio.  "While  maintaining  and  even  increasing  the  glo- 
rious power  and  beauty  of  tone,"  says  Paderewski,  "the  new  action 
notably  enriches  the  resources  of  soft  playing.  The  piano  responds 
unfailingly  to  the  most  delicate,  refined,  and  subtle  intentions  of 
the  player.  I  congratulate  Steinway  &  Sons  upon  their  new, 
surprising,  and  wonderful  achievement." 

We  unhesitatingly  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  improvement 
in  pianos  in  the  past  30  years. 

Let  us  urge  you  to  come  in  and  see,  hear,  play  the  new 
Steinway.  There  are  models  for  every  home. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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RAYA  GARBOUSOVA 

Raya  Garbousova  was  born  in  1909  in  Tifiis,  Caucasia.  Music  was 
about  her  in  her  childhood,  for  her  father  was  Professor  of  the 
Tifiis  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  a  member  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra there.  At  the  age  of  nine,  Miss  Garbousova  entered  the  State 
Conservatory  of  Music,  studying  the  piano,  but  soon  made  the  'cello 
her  instrument.  She  soon  graduated  with  honors  as  a  'cellist,  and  was 
sent  to  Moscow  under  a  Georgian  scholarship.  While  still  a  young  girl, 
Raya  Garbousova  made  concert  tours  in  Russia,  and  eventually  ex- 
tended her  engagements  to  include  each  principal  country  of  Europe. 
Last  season  she  made  her  first  appearances  in  this  country,  play- 
ing with  the  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  Orchestras,  and  giving  recitals 
in  New  York  and  other  cities.  Her  present  appearances  are  her  first 
in  Boston. 
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5  REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  YOUR 

(DtlzntaL  ^y\ua±  —  now 

•  The  season  of  indoor  living  is  at 
hand.  You  will  want  to  have  your 
home   at  its   best. 


•  An  Oriental  rug  is  the  perfect  com- 
pliment to  gracious  living. 

•  Just  now,  the  Pray  collection  is,  we 
believe,  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  New  England. 

•  Authentic  Oriental  rugs  of  merit  are 
increasingly  hard  to  find. 

•  ORIENTAL  RUG  PRICES  HAVE 
ADVANCED  GREATLY  SINCE  WE 
IMPORTED  OURS-AND  IT  IS 
NOT  LIKELY  THAT  THEY  WILL 
EVER    AGAIN     BE    SO    LOW. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
HAYDN -THE  DARK  HORSE 

By  Ernest  Newman 


attempts  on  the  part  of  imaginative  biographers  to  find  "the  man 
jl\  behind  the  music"  are  generally  to  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. Equally  suspect  are  some  of  the  historic  attempts  to  explain 
the  music  in  terms  of  the  man;  for  too  often  the  writer  has  taken  from 
the  life  and  the  character  of  the  man  only  so  much  as  he  needed  for 
the  support  of  his  own  preconceived  theory  of  the  music,  ignoring  all 
the  rest.  The  result  of  this  process  is  that  in  time  the  false  theory  of 
the  man  gives  both  writers  and  the  public  a  wrong  idea  of  the  man's 
music.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  has  been  the  case  with  Haydn. 

The  nineteenth-century  composer  was  so  proud  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  freedom,  his  independence  of  royal  or  aristocratic 
patronage  —  even  if  it  meant  only  freedom  to  starve  to  death  in  his 
own  way,  like  Lortzing,  rather  than  in  the  way  of  others,  like  Mozart  — 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  very  condescending  towards  his  eighteenth- 
century  forerunners,  whom  he  regarded  as  no  more  than  house  servants 
of  their  lordly  patrons.  From  this  conception  of  the  man  himself  as  a 
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docile  serf  it  was  an  easy,  indeed  inevitable,  transition  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  composer  as  one  who  had  to  suppress  his  own  musical 
mentality  to  conform  to  that  of  his  master.  This  was  the  nineteenth- 
century  view  of  Haydn,  a  view  that  is  summed  up  in  a  well-known 
passage  in  one  of  Wagner's  prose  works:  "Haydn  was  and  remained  a 
prince's  musical  officer,  with  the  duty  of  catering  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  pomp-struck  master.  .  .  .  Docile  and  devout,  the  peace  of 
his  kind  and  cheerful  temper  stayed  unruffled  till  advanced  old  age; 
only  the  eye,  that  looks  upon  us  from  his  portrait,  is  suffused  with  a 
gentle  melancholy."  The  nineteenth  century,  again,  adored  the  least 
hint  of  virtue,  or  at  any  rate  religion,  in  its  great  men;  and  so  due 
stress  was  laid  on  the  various  pious  sentiments  to  which  Haydn  gave 
utterance  now  and  then.  Was  not  "In  nomine  Domini"  found  at  the 
beginning  of  some  of  his  musical  manuscripts,  and  "Laus  Deo"  or 
"Soli  Deo  Gloria"  or  "B.V.M.  et  oms  Sis"  (Beatae  virgini  Mariae  et 
omnibus  Sanctis)  at  the  end  of  them?  What  could  be  clearer,  then, 
that  Haydn  was  just  a  tame-spirited  old  buffer  who  was  never  allowed 
to  forget  his  pig-tail  and  his  livery,  whose  mind  was  wholly  subdued  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  whose  reactions 
to  the  outer  life  of  the  world  rarely  attained  to  any  greater  force  than 
was  expressed  in  that  "gentle  melancholy"  that  Wagner  prided  himself 
on  having  discovered  in  the  eye  of  his  portrait? 
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To  the  ~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


In  these  days  of  shifting  standards  it  is  reassuring 
to  recollect  that  for  fifty  years  our  Orchestra 
has  been  making  its  annual  visits  to  New  York, 
actuated  by  the  single  object  of  presenting  only  the 
best  in  musical  selection  and  performance.  A  glance 
at  the  opposite  page  will  tell  you  in  brief  what  the 
New  York  newspapers  say  about  the  recent  visit. 

As  is  well  known,  an  Orchestra  of  the  size  and 
quality  of  ours  cannot  realize  enough  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  to  cover  its  operating  expenses. 

That  is  why  I  am  inviting  all  who  desire  to  give 
practical  expression  to  their  interest  in  music  and 
their  admiration  for  the  ideals  of  our  Orchestra  to 
enroll  as  members  of  the  organization  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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On  the  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

FIFTIETH  CONSECUTIVE  SEASON 
In  New  York  City 

"The  fiftieth  year  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  visits  to  New  York 
has  been  signalized,  among  other  things,  by  a  notable  tribute  which  William  J. 
Henderson,  the  distinguished  dean  of  American  music  critics,  has  paid  this  cele- 
brated organization.  With  Mr.  Henderson's  summing  up  of  a  delightfully  infor- 
mative and  entertaining  document,  all  music  lovers  of  this  city  will  agree:  'We 
took  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  our  hearts  almost  instantaneously.  We 
were  glad  to  know  it  was  to  return  to  us  the  next  season;  we  have  been  happy 
at  its  coming  ever  since.  We  hope  it  will  never  cease  to  visit  us,  for  its  ten  con- 
certs are  an  essential  enlargement  of  our  musical  experience.' 

"Among  the  greatest  orchestras,  the  one  from  Boston  is  pre-eminent.  It  is  pre- 
eminent for  the  integrity  of  its  artistic  policies  as  for  the  conservatism  and  the 
soundness  of  its  practical  management.  It  can  say  that  at  no  time  has  it  aimed  at 
a  success  actuated  by  any  but  the  highest  artistic  purposes.  This  has  held  true 
throughout  the  fifty-four  years  of  an  inspiring  history." 

Olin  Downes,  in  the  New  York  Times,  November  22,  1935. 


Since  its  earliest  days  the  great  orchestra  from  Boston  has  functioned  not  only 
as  a  custodian  of  established  master  works,  but  as  a  herald  and  prophet  of  the 
new.  Obedient  to  the  more  dangerous  of  these  obligations,  Henschel  brought 
forward  music  from  the  detested  'Tristan';  Gericke  ventured  Bruckner  and  Strauss 
(wherefore,  it  might  be  recalled,  he  was  bitterly  lambasted  in  our  own  City  of 
Light);  Muck  gave  'La  Mer'  of  Debussy  —  though  he  himself  has  no  love  for  that 
composer.  Monteux  exhibited  the  'Sacre  du  Printemps'  in  the  days  before  it  had 
become,  in  this  leisurely  land,  a  modern  classic.  As  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  he  has 
been  indefatigably  on  the  trail  of  everything  that  seemed  to  him  adventurous  and 
significant,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  such  music  invariably  affronts  inhospitable 
ears. 

"It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  its 
beginning,  has  combined  a  constant  ideal  of  musical  integrity  and  rectitude  and 
dignity  with  a  liberality  of  attitude  toward  the  unorthodox  and  the  experimental 
which  has  enriched  and  stimulated  the  musical  life  of  every  community  privileged 
to  receive  its  benefactions.  Today,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  its  activity,  it  is  honored 
as  an  institution  which  justifies  the  civilization  that  produced  and  nurtured  it." 

Lawrence  Gilman,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  November  22,  1935. 
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This  mid-nineteenth-century  view  of  Haydn,  however,  was  based 
on  insufficient  knowledge  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  music.  Wagner, 
for  example,  did  not  know  anything  like  the  whole  of  Haydn's  work, 
and  what  he  did  know  he  looked  at  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Jhis  own  pet  theory  of  the  symphony;  while  he  had  nothing  like  the 
light  on  Haydn  as  a  man  that  we  have  now.  The  nineteenth-century 
view  of  Haydn,  however,  became  fixed  in  the  Haydn  legend  that 
dominates  too  many  writers  and  listeners  even  today;  and  this  legend 
it  will  take  a  little  time  to  dissipate. 

But  it  is  anything  but  easy,  in  these  days,  to  reconcile  the  legend 
with  the  facts.  What  some  of  us  see  in  the  portrait  of  Haydn  is  not 
the  gentle  melancholy  of  a  suppressed  soul,  but  a  nose,  a  jaw,  and  an 
undershot  mouth  that  speak  of  an  obstinate  strength;  the  eye  is  not  in 
the  least  melancholy  —  Wagner  saw  in  it  what  his  romantic  theory  of 
Haydn  predisposed  him  to  see  —  but  level,  penetrating,  shrewd.  When 
we  come  to  study  his  music  for  ourselves,  again,  free  of  the  legend 
that  was  instilled  into  us  in  our  youth,  we  find  it  full  of  audacities,  of 
excursions  outside  the  corralled  enclosure  of  the  music  of  the  time,  to 
which  there  are  few  parallels  in  the  work  of  the  much  more  "classical" 
Mozart.  And  when,  perplexed  by  these  hints  of  a  mind  and  a  musical 
nature  that  we  cannot  square  with  the  conventional  notion  of  Haydn, 
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we  look  more  closely  into  the  facts  of  his  life,  we  find  a  Haydn  that  is 
only  superficially  connected  with  the  combination  of  the  trusty  old 
butler  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher  that  constitutes  the  Haydn  of 
the  legend. 

The  real  Haydn  is  more  consistent  with  his  portrait;  he  was  a  man 
of  ordinary  human  passions  and  appetites,  to  which,  as  the  long  love- 
affair  with  the  singer  Luigia  Polzelli  shows,  he  gave  himself  up  in  the 
normal  human  way.  For  all  his  piety,  the  sincerity  of  which  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  he  was  capable  of  good  healthy  human 
hatreds.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  hatred  of  his  Xantippe  of  a  wife, 
and  of  his  desire  that  a  beneficent  Providence  would  relieve  him  of 
her  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient:  "Dear  Polzelli,"  he  wrote  to 
Luigia  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  "perhaps  the 
time  will  come  that  we  have  so  often  longed  for,  when  four  eyes 
will  be  closed.  Two  are  closed  already,  but  as  for  the  other  two 
[his  wife's]  —  ah  well,  as  God  wills!"  There  is  nothing  of  the  "melan- 
choly eye"  in  this,  or  when,  in  his  letters  to  Luigia,  he  speaks  of  his 
wife  as  that  "infernale  bestia"  —  but  a  great  deal  of  the  aggressive 
nose  and  the  prognathous  jaw  of  the  portraits.  And  when  we  turn  to 
a  little  book  that  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be  —  the  diary  he 
kept  during  his  London  sojourn  of  1794  and  1795  —we  find  just  the 
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Haydn  we  had  always  suspected  to  be  concealed  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  the  facade  of  the  Haydn  of  the  legend. 

Alone  with  himself  and  his  journal,  he  sees  no  need  to  indulge  in 
the  pious  reflections  which  he  no  doubt  felt  were  expected  of  him 
in  his  official  capacity.  He  is  now  his  natural  human  self.  He  is  end- 
lessly interested  in  the  real  world.  He  jots  down  all  sorts  of  facts  about 
the  streets,  the  docks,  the  ships,  the  men-of-war,  the  markets,  the 
people  he  meets,  the  dinners  he  attends,  and  so  on.  We  see  now  why 
there  is  so  much  pictorialism  in  the  "Creation,"  the  "Seasons,"  and 
others  of  his  works:  he  was  evidently  a  "visuel"  with  the  keenest  of 
eyes  for,  and  the  sharpest  delight  in,  the  shapes  and  colors  and  move- 
ments of  the  passing  show.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  diary  about  the 
churches  of  London,  or  about  his  own  spiritual  experiences;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  about  the  mistresses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  certain 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  emoluments  attached  to  their  pro- 
fession. He  notes,  with  delight,  that  Pitt  was  so  drunk  for  three  days 
that  he  could  not  write  his  own  name,  and  consequently  Lord  Howe 
could  not  leave  London  and  the  fleet  could  not  set  sail.  The  religious 
poetry  of  our  race  seems  to  have  left  him  unmoved;  but  he  copies 
out  (in  English)  with  evident  satisfaction,  a  number  of  ditties  of  the 
amorous  type  then  in  vogue.  His  gives  us  the  impression  that  if  the 
limerick,  that  fine  flower  of  the  English  genius,  had  been  in  existence 
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then,  it  would  have  found  no  warmer  admirer  than  he.  Failing  the 
limerick,  he  quotes  with  gusto  a  little  poem  that  had  perhaps  better 
be  left  in  the  original  German: 

Salomon   und   David   waren   grosse   Sunder, 
Hatten   scheme   Weiber,   machten   viele   Kinder. 
Da  sie  nicht  mehr  konnten  und  kamen  ins  Alter, 
Macht  der  Eine  Lieder,  und  der  Ander  Psalter. 

Apparently  this  had  been  sung  at  some  convivial  gathering  at  which 
he  had  been  present.  "Lord  Avington"  [Abington],  he  says,  "set  this 
to  music,  but  wretchedly.  I  set  it  myself,  rather  better."  One  suspects 
that  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  he  neither  prefaced  his  composition 
with  "In  nomine  Domini"  nor  closed  it  with  "Laus  Deo."  These  were 
formulae  reserved  for  the  more  official  aspects  of  his  musical  activity. 

All  too  little  as  we  know  of  the  man  Haydn,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  was  a  very  different  being  from  the  mere  placid,  pious  old 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth-century  legend,  suffering  from  an  in- 
feriority complex  and  living  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self-suppression. 
And  when  we  examine  his  music  with  eyes  unclouded  by  the  legend, 
we  once  more  see  a  Haydn  corresponding  to  the  Haydn  of  the  letters 
and  the  diary.  Critics  and  historians  have  indeed  expatiated  on  the 
cheerfulness  of  much  of  his  music:  this,  indeed,  was  so  obvious  that 
it  could  hardly  escape  their  observation.  But  they  have  conspicuously 
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failed  to  do  justice  to  the  darker  and  profounder  elements  of  his 
musical  mind.  They  have  talked  learnedly,  as  is  their  wont,  of  his 
place  in  the  story  of  the  development  of  sonata  form.  Our  histories 
of  music  are  given  to  concentrating  overmuch  on  questions  of  form. 
They  do  this  for  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  form  is  not  only 
a  fascinating  study  in  itself,  but  it  is  largely  an  objective  thing,  into 
which  a  writer  can  have  a  good  deal  of  professional  insight  with  the 
minimum  of  perception  of  the  aesthetic  values  that  underlie  the  form 
in  this  case  or  that.  In  the  second  place,  writers  on  music  inevitably 
look  at  old  music  through  the  eyes  of  their  own  day;  and  this  means 
that,  with  their  ears  deafened  and  the  fine  edge  of  their  susceptibilities 
blunted  by  the  noisier,  more  vehement  music  of  modern  times,  they 
are  insensitive  to  the  finer  shades  of  distinction  in  the  music  of  the 
past.  They  do  not  listen,  or  read,  historically.  They  do  not  perceive 
how  time  has  changed  the  proportions  and  altered  the  perspective  of 
this  far-distant  music. 

A  critic  of  the  older  music  should  submit  himself  to  a  course  of 
training  in  historical  perspective.  He  should  try  to  rid  his  mind  of 
modern  preconceptions,  and  to  hear  the  old  music  as  its  contem- 
poraries heard  it  —  contemporaries  to  whom  certain  harmonies,  cer- 
tain effects,  certain  devices,  were  not  the  stale,  discredited  things  they 
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are  today,  but  novelties  full  of  sensuous  excitement  and  indicative 
of  high-spirited  intellectual  adventure.  A  little  self-discipline  of  this 
kind  enables  us  to  appreciate  at  their  true  historical  value  the  bold 
strokes  that  distinguish  all  Haydn's  works,  from  the  "Midi"  symphony 
of  1761  to  the  Passion  music  of  his  maturity  and  the  "Creation"  of  his 
old  age.  Criticism  has  always  been  a  trifle  patronizing  towards  Haydn, 
because  Mozart  has  been  taken  as  the  norm  for  that  epoch,  and  de- 
partures from  the  norm  were  regarded  more  or  less  as  peccadilloes 
towards  which  a  certain  indulgence  ought  to  be  shown.  It  is  time  we 
began  to  study  Haydn's  adventures  outside  the  norm  as  evidences 
not  of  weakness  but  of  unusual  strength.  Just  as  the  full  and  true  story 
of  his  life  leads  us  to  reject  the  nineteenth-century  conception  of  him 
ias  a  man,  so  we  form  a  different  notion  of  him  as  a  musician  when  we 
have  learned  to  correct  the  nineteenth-century  point  of  view  of  him 
as  another,  but  not  quite  so  good,  Mozart. 

—  From  the  programme  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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SERGE   TANEIEV* 

By  Leonid  Sabaneiev 
(Extracts  from  "Modern  Russian  Composers";  International  Publishers  —  1927) 


Taneiev  was  not  only  a  great  Russian  composer,  whose  true  worth 
has  begun  to  loom  clear  only  since  his  death,  but  for  the  Russian 
musical  world  he  was  something  infinitely  greater,  the  teacher  of  sev- 
eral musical  generations,  and  the  living  and  shining  ideal  of  the 
musician  as  a  priest  of  pure  art.  He  was  an  idealistic  personality  as  a 
man,  and  all  those  who  in  any  way  came  in  contact  with  him,  carried 
away  memories  not  only  of  a  serious,  profound  and  original  com- 
poser, "a  Russian  Brahms,"  but  also  in  a  higher  degree  of  a  pure, 
honest  and  ideal  human  being,  so  typically  Russian  that  he  could 
not  have  been  duplicated  in  other  surroundings  or  in  another  nation. 
Taneiev  was  not  recognized  in  his  lifetime,  and  yet,  somehow,  he 
was.  The  special  conditions  of  the  Moscow  musical  world  gave  birth 
to  this  odd  anomaly.  In  general,  in  order  to  understand  Taneiev, 
his  importance,  his  influence,  his  meaning,  we  must  transfer  our- 
selves temporarily  into  the  atmosphere  of  "Old  Moscow"  of  the 
eighties  and  nineties  of  the  century  when  Taneiev's  life  and  creative 


*Serge  Ivanovitch  Taneiev,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  5,  1856;  died  there  June 
20,  1915.  The  Symphony  in  0  minor  was  performed  by  this  orchestra,  November  20,  1901, 
the  year   of   its  publication. 
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art  were  being  shaped.  That  atmosphere  even  many  Russians  no 
longer  remember  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of  persons  belonging  to 
other  cultures. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  modest  and  retiring  na- 
ture, with  a  keen  and  searching  mind,  and  inclined  to  the  solution 
of  complicated  problems  —  the  typical  mind  of  a  chess  player  or 
lawyer  —  Taneiev  was,  as  a  man,  the  most  typical  representative  of 
the  Russian  nobleman's  traditions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  possessed  in  the  higher  degree  that  typical  irony  of  an  al- 
ways sceptical  and  watchful  mind,  which  at  all  times  worked  behind 
the  screen  of  an  immobile  and  apparently  lazy  body.  He  possessed  the 
moral  irreligiousness,  if  one  may  express  it  so,  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  Russians,  the  scientific  positivism  of  thought,  a  complete  aversion 
towards  all  mysticism  with  miracles  and  tricks,  an  esthetic  concep- 
tion of  religion  as  something  nationally,  historically,  "scientifically" 
valuable,  and  necessary  for  study.  He  bowed  before  Western  culture, 
before  the  classic  world  of  beauty,  before  the  great  art  of  Europe. 
He  had  the  mind  of  a  chess  player  or  a  mathematician  who  every- 
where seeks  problems  to  be  solved,  a  peculiar  love  of  brain  gymnastics. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad,  liberal,  enlightened  political  convictions,  but 
convictions  only,  and  not  deeds,  for  this  kindly  man  devoted  to  his 
world  of  art,  could  never  sail  out  upon  the  poisoned  ocean  of  political 
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passions.  An  original  in  life,  about  whom  many  anecdotes  were  cur- 
rent, locked  up  in  himself  and  hating  society,  he  had  consecrated 
himself  to  music  at  an  early  age,  as  in  the  middle  ages  people  would 
consecrate  themselves  to  a  monastery,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
unswervingly  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  his  order  with  a  punctuality 
and  accuracy  that  were  religious. 

After  graduation  from  the  conservatory,  a  brilliant  career  was  in 
store  for  him.  Barely  a  youth,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory to  succeed  Nikolai  Rubinstein.  A  splendid  pianist  (  a  pupil 
of  N.  Rubinstein)  he  could  have  won  world  renown  in  concerts.  But 
the  fame  of  the  market  place  and  the  wandering  life  of  a  "world 
artist"  ran  counter  to  this  original  and  consistent  nature.  He  could 
not  think  of  such  an  existence  but  with  aversion.  And  so  we  find 
that  Taneiev  resigned  from  the  post  of  director  which  he  had  held 
for  five  years,  gave  up  the  career  of  a  virtuoso,  locked  himself  up 
in  his  inner  world,  and  retired  into  quiet  and  "wilderness."  Almost 
an  anchorite,  a  rigid  ascetic,  he  lived  a  life  in  which  there  never 
flashed  the  light  of  any  romance,  or  any  infatuation  save  that  one 
single  ideal  one  of  "man  for  music,"  of  which  he  was  the  living 
embodiment. 

Thus  he  lived  quietly  with  his  aged  nurse,  who  had  stayed  with 
him  since  the  time  of  serfdom.  The  new  electrical  age  went  past  him, 
just  as  contemporary  music  did.  For  Taneiev,  time  had  stopped.  In 
his  dreams  he  was  with  Palestrina  and  Bach,  or  in  a  world  of  classical 
antiquity  which  he  passionately  loved,  surrounding  himself  with 
books  of  ancient  wisdom  and  art.  Only  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  con- 
temporary era  penetrated  into  his  sequestered  world,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  was  greeted  with  disapproval  by  the  hermit. 

Taneiev  speaks  at  length  of  his  ideas  of  a  rationally  constructed 
musical  beauty,  in  which  he  saw  something  mathematical,  some- 
thing akin  to  geometrical  beauty.  And  he  sought  these  laws  lovingly 
and  obstinately.  He  endeavoured  to  find  their  roots  in  the  works  of 
the  old  contrapuntists  of  the  XIII-XVI  centuries.  He  studied  Josquin- 
de-Pre,  Orlando  Di  Lasso,  Palestrina.  He  devoted  a  great  mass  of 
time  to  the  study  of  "severe  style"  counterpoint,  of  which  he  became 
professor  at  the  Conservatory  after  he  had  resigned  from  the  post  of 
director.  He  believed  that  therein  were  to  be  found  the  keys  to 
musical  beauty.  There  have  remained  as  a  monument  of  his  researches, 
two  great  works  of  scientific  music,  unparalleled  in  wealth  of  con- 
tents even  on  a  European  scale,  let  alone  in  Russia,  where,  at  the 
time,  they  were  absolutely  unique.  These  are  Counterpoint  of  Rigid 
Writing,  published  by  Belaiev  in  1907  and  the  Canon,  still  un- 
published. 
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Before  setting  out  to  compose,  he  would  prepare  a  special  copy 
book  and  jot  down  in  it  the  various  themes  that  came  to  his  mind. 
Then  he  wrote  various  exercises  in  contrapuntal  style  on  these  themes 
and  only  after  having  "mastered  the  material,"  as  he  put  it,  would 
he  set  to  work.  Persistent  and  accurate,  he  discarded  a  mass  of  sketches 
until  he  found  what  he  needed.  After  his  death  there  was  found 
among  his  papers  a  mass  of  perfectly  finished  compositions  which  he, 
at  the  time,  had  not  wanted  to  publish.  Three  completed  symphonies, 
six  quartettes,  a  mass  of  minor  compositions  —  all  this  had  not  satis- 
fied him  and  he  had  never  even  mentioned  them. 

[Taneiev's  first  considerable  work  was  the  cantata  "Johannes 
Damascenus,"  to  a  text  of  Alexei  Tolstoi.  He  wrote  the  opera 
"Oresteia"  after  yEschylus  in  1893;  lX-  was  produced  in  St.  Petersburg. 
He  has  composed  an  overture  and  a  suite,  a  considerable  amount  of 
chamber  music,  songs,  and  other  works  in  small  forms.] 

He  composed  also  in  the  symphonic  style,  but  his  first  symphonies 
he  himself  rejected  as  unsatisfactory.  His  Fourth  Symphony  (published 
as  the  "First")  in  C  minor,  is  written  throughout  in  monumental,  al- 
most Beethovenish,  tones.  A  similarity  with  Brahms  is  noticeable  here 
too,  particularly  in  the  Adagio,  which  is  full  of  contemplative  maj- 
esty. This  music,  utterly  devoid  of  any  intention  to  make  an  impres- 
sion by  external  means,  and  in  particular  by  the  "newness  of  har- 
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monies"  then  so  fashionable  and  which  had  caught  almost  all  com- 
posers, could  not  but  appear  somewhat  old-fashioned,  purposely 
reactionary.  More  and  more  Taneiev  was  gaining  the  odd  position  of 
a  "teacher  revered  by  all"  but  with  whose  opinions  almost  nobody 
agreed.  He  was  loved  with  tender  love,  loved  even  by  his  opponents 
of  different  schools,  as,  for  instance,  by  Scriabin.  They  loved  him  and 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he,  too,  kindly  disposed  to  everybody  as 
much  as  possible,  disagreed  with  them.  Between  Taneiev  and  the 
musical  world  an  abyss  was  growing  bridged  only  by  respect  for  his 
extraordinary  musical  erudition  and  his  upright  and  noble  personality. 
But  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  (1915)  has  shown  that 
many  were  wrong.  A  great  deal  of  what  in  the  days  of  the  onward 
march  of  Modernism  had  seemed  to  them  irrefutable,  extremely  inter- 
esting, epoch-making,  dazzling,  proved  to  be  no  such  thing.  A  great  deal 
of  it  has  now  turned  out  to  be  but  flashy  fireworks,  a  dazzling  display 
that  leaves  fading  memories  behind.  A  great  deal  proved  the  whim  of  the 
ever-changing  fashion  that  forever  thirsts  for  the  new.  All  the  new 
harmonies  were  now  devised  and  even  the  innovations  of  Debussy  and 
Scriabin  paled  before  the  audacities  of  the  succeeding  composers.  And 
when  all  these  new  things  had  been  achieved  and  thereby  became  old, 
what  stood  behind  these  new  things  grew  clear. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Haydn: 

Moussorgsky-Ravel  : 
Prokofieff: 

Ravel: 


Satie-Debussy: 
Sibelius: 

Strauss,  Richard: 
Strauss,  Johann: 

Stravinsky: 

Tchaikovsky: 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major,  "Pastoral" 
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At  present  Taneiev  is  rising  from  the  ashes,  rising  slowly  but 
steadily  and  convincingly.  Mastery  is  the  most  enduring  thing  in  art. 
Tastes  and  fashions  change,  also  the  demands  for  one  sort  of  contents 
or  another,  but  mastery  ever  remains  necessary  and  desirable,  it  makes 
the  works  of  the  classics  and  antiquity  live.  And  Taneiev  always 
possessed  mastery  in  the  highest  degree,  in  minute  things  as  well  as 
in  large  things.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  exacting  artist  who  took 
pains  with  his  art  to  the  minutest  detail  and  found  no  rest  until 
everything  reached  his  ideal.  But  mastery  was  not  the  only  thing. 
Also  the  inner  side,  the  content,  of  Taneiev's  creative  art  possessed  such 
solid  merits  that  it  stands  the  "test  of  time"  so  dreaded  by  every  artist. 

We  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  Taneiev  is  the  rising  star  of 
Russian  music,  still  unrecognized,  but  destined  to  be  recognized  with 
recognition  similar  to  that  of  almost  all  the  truly  great,  not  in  his 
lifetime  but  after  death.  It  is  only  then  that  there  emerge  the  true 
values,  and  the  falseness  of  perspective,  natural  in  the  estimation  of. 
even  the  most  farsighted,  is  rectified. 


Let  us  help  you 
build  up 
your  name! 


advertise! 


representation  in  this  book  will  assist  you!  at  a  nominal  cost 
L  S.  B.  Jefferds,  adv.  mgr. 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 

RAYMOND-WHITGOMB  CRUISES 


AROUND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

in  the  express  liner  "Columbus" 
Sailing  February  11,  1936 

The  first  cruise  from  New  York  com- 
pletely around  South  America  since  1930. 
On  the  famous  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  "Columbus,"  the  largest  ship  ever 
to  make  a  Round  South  America  Cruise. 
Through  the  Panama  Canal;  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America;  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  East 
Coast.  With  visits  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent's great  ports  and  historic  cities. 

All  in  45  days.    February  1 1  to  March  27 
$495  up  —  one  class  only 


SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDS 

in  the  "Stella  Polaris" 

Sailing  January  21,  1936 

To  the  most  interesting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  Through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  India  and  Ceylon. 
Then  by  way  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa 
and  Liberia  to  Havre  and  Southampton. 
Visiting,  among  other  places : 

Marquesas  Fiji  Islands  Durban 

Tahiti  Bali,  Java  Cape  Town 

Society  Islands  Sumatra  St.  Helena 

Samoan  Islands  Nias,  Flores  Monrovia 

January  21  to  May  9  —  109  days 

Limited  to  125  members 
$1035  up  —  with  shore  excursions 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 

in  the  "Britannic" 

Four  escape-from-winter  cruises  in  the 
Cunard-White  Star  liner  "Britannic." 

January  31  to  February  19  $210  up 
February  20  to  March  10  $2 10  up 
March  1 1  to  March  27  $177.50  up 
March  27  to  April  5  $100  up 

With  visits  to  some  of  the  brightest,  gay- 
est, and  most  interesting  places  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northern  South  America. 
For  example:  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  Martinique. 
On  the  March  27  Cruise  —  Nassau,  Bermuda 


RAYMOND -WHITCO  MB 

Steamship  Tickets  Independent  Trips  Airplane  Tickets 

122    Newbury   Street  BOSTON  145   Tremont   Street 

Telephone:    HUBbard    2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eighth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Sibelius "Swanwhite,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to 

Strindberg's  Play,  Op.  54 
I.    The  Peacock 
II.     The  Harp 

III.  The  Maiden  with  Roses 

IV.  Listen,  the  Robin  Sings 
•   V.     Song  of  Praise 

Sibelius  "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  4y 

Sibelius   "Tapiola,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.   112 

intermission 

Strauss  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  December  5, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.   SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Second  Concert  of  the  Tuesday  Series 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  17,  at  3 

Programme 

(   Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  NiXrnberg" 
Wagner   ...    <    Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

(  Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem 

Sunday  ^Afternoon,  ^December  1 

RACHMANINOFF 

1.  Thirty-Two  Variations,  C  minor   Beethoven 

2.  Three    Sonatas Scarlatti 

3.  Sonata,  B   minor    Chopin 

4.  (a)  Poeme       (  Scriabin 
(b)  Etude        ) scnaom 

5.  Fairy    Tale Medtner 

6.  Scherzo     Borodin 

7.  Barcarolle    Rubinstein 

8-    S  ltU?es       \   Rachmaninoff 

(b)  Prelude     / 

9.  Etude-Caprice     Dohnanyi 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  10 

ARGENTINA 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,     1935,     BY     BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 
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Cfjanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 
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vening 


and    Dinner 

Gowns 

for  Women 

19.85 

For  richness,  for  beauty, 
for  smartness  and  for  value, 
it  is  difficult  to  duplicate 
these  gowns!  Fabrics  are 
all  expensive,  details 
beautifully  executed!' 

Crystelle  velvets 
(rayon)  with  draped 
bodices  and  godeted 
skirts!  Sheer  crepes 
with  flashing  beads! 
Metallic  crepes  with 
softened  necklines. 
Velvet  dinner  gowns 
with  or  without 
jackets. 

Second 
Floor 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eighth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Sibelius "Swanwhite,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to 

Strindberg's  Play,  Op.  54 
The  Peacock 

The  Maiden  with  Roses 

Listen,  the  Robin  Sings 

Song  of  Praise 

(First   performances    in    Boston) 

Sibelius  "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 

Sibelius   "Tapiola,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.   112 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Boston,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 
works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  374.) 
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INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  TO  STRINDBERG'S  "SWANWHITE": 
A  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra,  Op.  54* 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  on  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Jiirvenpaa,  Finland 


Sibelius  has  written  a  large  amount  of  incidental  music  for  per- 
formance in  the  local  production  of  one  play  or  another.  The  cus- 
tom often  led  him  far  afield,  and- again  brought  him  close  to  the  na- 
tional folklore  which  otherwise  so  largely  absorbed  him.  In  "Swan- 
white"  ("Svanehvit")  he  found  August  Strindberg  refreshingly  free 
from  the  dark  introspection  and  pessimism  usually  looked  for  in  his 
plays.  Strindberg  himself  wrote  of  the  play:  "I  had  long  had  it  in  mind 
to  skim  the  cream  off  our  most  beautiful  folk-ballads  and  make  them 
into  a  picture  for  the  stage.  Then  Maeterlinck  came  across  my  path, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  puppet  plays,  which  are  not  meant  for 
the  regular  stage,  I  wrote  'Swanwhite.'  " 

"Swanwhite"  takes  its  characters  from  the  fairy  tales  —  the  Prince 
and  Swanwhite  and  the  evil  stepmother  are  the  principal  figures.  The 
piece  is  more  than  touched  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Belgian  poet. 


*  This    suite   was   performed    by   the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    under    Dr.    Koussevitzky's 
direction  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,   November  17,   1932. 


TECHNICAL  PRACTICE 

at  the  pianoforte 

by  I.   PHILIPP 

Planned  for  half-hour  practice  periods 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  398) 
Price,  $I.OO  net 


"One  of  the  most  impoitant  technical  works  that  has  appeared  in  two  decades." 

— Felix  Fox 

"The  newest  possibilities  of  the  kevboard  are  included  in  the  models  which  Mr. 
Philipp  has  devised  in  his  ingenious  and  highly  useful  volu  ne.  It  handles  Extensions, 
Arpeggios,  Double  Notes,  Octaves,  Chords  and  Scales,  thj  last  named  being  perhaps  the 
most  brilliantly  conceived  of  all  the  valuable  material." — Musical  Courier 

"A  most  excellent  book,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  <t  in  my  teaching."— Rudolph  Ganz 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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In  the  stepmother  malignant  forces  are  at  work,  trying  to  blacken  the 
purity  of  Swanwhite,  and  thwart  the  lovers.  Their  love,  rising  above 
earthly  passion,  at  last  conquers  death  itself. 

Sibelius  treated  the  subject  in  kind;  in  a  mood  of  slight  and  delicate 
fantasy.  He  used  an  orchestra  reduced  in  size,  conventional  in  pro- 
portions —  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  timpani,  castanets,  triangle 
and  strings  (this  composer  could  tax  the  capacity  of  an  orchestra  pit 
when  a  subject  like  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  came  before  him).  The 
suite  contains  three  further  movements  not  played  here:  "The  Harp," 
"The  Prince  Alone,"  and  "Swanwhite  and  the  Prince." 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  incidental  music  Sibelius  has  written  for 
plays:  Adolf  Paul's  "King  Christian  II,"  1898;  Lybeck's  "Odlan,"  for 
orchestra,  1909  (?);  Jarnefelt's  "Koulema,"  1903;  Maeterlinck's 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  suite  for  small  orchestra,  1905;  Procope's 
"Belsazar,"  suite  for  small  orchestra,  1906;  Knudsen's  pantomime, 
"Scaramouche,"  for  small  orchestra,  1913;  Hofmannsthal's  "Jeder- 
mann,"  for  small  orchestra,  1916;  Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest,"  for 
full  orchestra  (two  suites  have  been  derived  from  this  music  —  seven- 
teen numbers  in  all),  1926;  Adolf  Paul's  "The  Language  of  Birds," 
1911. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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"POHJOLA'S   DAUGHTER,"    Symphonic   Fantasia,    Op.    49* 

By   Jean   Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865 


"T)ohjola's  Daughter"  was  one  of  Sibelius'  later  settings  of  epi- 
-1  sodes  from  tne  "Kalevala,"  the  mythological  folk  epic  of  Fin- 
land which  was  for  long  the  bible  and  main  resource  of  Sibelius, 
seeking  poetical  subjects  for  his  descriptive  music.  The  "Kalevala" 
furnished  him  abundantly  with  its  exploits  of  gods  and  men,  closely 
interwoven  in  the  telling  with  images  of  nature,  and  destinies  con- 
trolled by  sorcery.  The  two  characters  concerned  in  this  symphonic 
fantasia  are  the  daughter  of  "Pohjola"  (pronounced  as  if  "Pohyola"), 
which  was  the  name  for  the  North  Country,  identified  with  Lapland, 
and  Vainamoinen,  one  of  the  four  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  is  drawn  from  the  eighth  Runo,  or  canto,  of 
the  "Kalevala,"  which  is  called  "  Vainamoinen's  Wound."  Vainamoinen 


*  Published  in  1906,  it  was  probably  first  performed  in  Finland.  The  first  performance  in 
this  country  was  on  June  4,  1914,  at  a  concert  of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  the  composer,  then  a  visitor  to  America,  conducting  this  and  other  of  his 
tone  poems.  The  piece  was  first  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  12, 
1917.  There  was  a  second  performance,  March  1,  1918. 


"BRILLIANT   PAGEANTRY" 

—  AS  THE  MOST  GLAMOROUS  SOCIAL  SEASON 
IN  YEARS  GATHERS  MOMENTUM  — OUR  EVENING 
COLLECTION  GROWS  MORE  FASCINATING  IN  ITS 
INFINITE  VARIETY— FLASHING  LAMES  —  SUPPLE 
VELVETS  — GLEAMING  SATINS  —  FLOWING 
CHIFFONS— BRILLIANT  EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
SPIRIT   OF    THE    TIMES  — 
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is  a  son  of  the  Wind  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Air.  He  appears  a  vigor- 
ous old  man:  "Vainamoinen  old  and  steadfast"  is  the  constant  refrain 
of  the  poem.  Vainamoinen  is  a  famous  bard;  he  is  also  of  great 
strength  and  skill,  can  accomplish  Herculean  labors.  But  when,  on  his 
sleigh  journey  homeward  from  the  northland,  he  encounters  the  fair 
daughter  of  Pohja  (the  North)  seated  on  a  rainbow,  spinning,  he 
meets  more  than  his  equal. 
So  runs  the  "Kalevala"*: 

Lovely  was  the  maid  of  Pohja, 
Famed  on  land,  on  water  peerless, 
On  the  arch  of  air  high-seated, 
Brightly  shining  on  the  rainbow, 
Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  lustre, 
Clad  in  raiment  white  and  shining; 
There  she  wove  a  golden  fabric, 
Interwoven  all  with  silver, 
And  her  shuttle  was  all  golden, 
And  her  comb  was  all  of  silver. 

Verses,  printed  in  the  score  in  German,  have  been  translated  as 
follows: 

"Vainamoinen,  leaving  the  gloomy  Kingdom  of  Pohjola  and  the 
home  of  sombre  songs,  goes  homeward  on  his  sledge.  Hark!  What 
noise  is  that?  He  looks  upward.  There  on  the  rainbow  Pohjola's  daugh- 
ter sits  and  spins,  brilliant,  high  up  in  the  blue  air.  Made  drunk  by 
her  beauty,  he  begs  her  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  sledge  beside 
him.  She  teasingly  refuses.  He  begs  her  again.  At  last  she  says,  'Make 
me  a  boat  out  of  my  spindle,  what  I  have  long  desired  —  and  show 
me  your  magic  skill  —  then  I'll  gladly  follow  you.'  The  old  and  stead- 
fast Vainamoinen  toils  in  vain;  his  magic  spell  has  forsaken  him. 
Ugly-humored,  sorely  wounded,  the  maiden  lost  to  him,  he  springs 
on  his  sledge  and  goes  on,  with  head  upraised.  Yet  never  can  the  hero 
despair;  he  will  overcome  all  sorrow;  the  remembrance  of  sweet  ac- 
cents eases  pain  and  brings  fond  hope." 

The  "Kalevala"  itself  gives  more  details  of  the  meeting.  The  maid 
first  answers  his  proposal  with  coquetry,  from  her  safe  vantage:  while 
wandering  over  a  yellow  meadow  at  sunset  she  had  heard  a  fieldfare 
trilling, 


*The  strong  suggestion  of  "Hiawatha"  in  this  translation  by  W.  F.  Kirby  ("Everyman's 
Library" )  recalls  the  fact  that  Longfellow  modeled  his  poem  on  the  metre  and  style  of 
the  Finnish  "Kalevala,"  which  had  been  assembled  and  published  in  1835  (in  its  own 
language)  by  Elias  Lonnrot.  There  arose  a  heated  controversy  in  America  and  England  as 
to  whether  Longfellow  had  borrowed  too  heavily  from  his  Finnish  source.  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  settled  the  case  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world.  He  decided 
(in  the  "Athenaeum,"  London,  December  29,  1855),  that  "Hiawatha"  was  written  in  "a 
modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste."  He  found  "no 
imitation   of   plot   or   incidents   by   Longfellow." 
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Your  New 
Winter  Coat 


SILVER  CROSS 
FOX,  a  regal  rare 
blend  of  costly  fur 
in  a  new  fur-stole 
front  coat  for  misses. 


This  is  one  of  several  hundred 
models  in  our  new  collection 
— many  of  them  our  own  de- 
signs, many  of  them  on  sale 
only  at  Slattery's   in   Boston. 
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"Singing  of  the  whims  of  maidens, 
And  the  whims  of  new-wed  damsels. 


She  asked  the  bird: 


"Whether  thou  hast  heard  'tis  better 
For  a  girl  in  father's  dwelling, 
Or  in  household  of  a  husband?" 

Thereupon  the  bird  made  answer, 
And  the  fieldfare  answered  chirping: 
"Brilliant  is  the  day  in  summer, 
But  a  maiden's  lot  is  brighter. 
And  the  frost  makes  cold  the  iron, 
Yet  the  new  bride's  lot  is  colder. 
In  her  father's  house  a  maiden 
Lives   like   strawberry   in   the   garden, 
But  a  bride  in  house  of  husband, 
Lives  like  house-dog  tightly  fettered. 
To  a  slave  comes  rarely  pleasure; 
To  a  wedded  damsel  never." 

Vainamoinen,   old   and   steadfast, 
Answered  in  the  words  which   follow: 
"Song  of  birds  is  idle  chatter, 
And  the  throstles',  merely  chirping; 
As  a  child  a  daughter's  treated, 
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Xrnas  Gifts  of  Fancy  Linens 
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As  always,  our  stock  is  replete  with  hun- 
dreds of  gift  linens,  in  an  assortment  to 
meet  every  gift  purpose.  Gifts  of  linen 
or  lace  in  a  Whitney  box  have  always 
been  an  assurance  of  quality. 
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But  a  maid  must  needs  be  married. 
Come  into  my  sledge,  O  maiden, 
In  the  sledge  beside  me  seat  thee. 
I  am  not  a  man  unworthy, 
Lazier  not  than  other  heroes." 

But  the  maid  gave  crafty  answer, 
And  in  words  like  these  responded: 
"As  a  man  I  will  esteem  you, 
And  as  hero  will  regard  you, 
If  you  can  split  up  a  horsehair 
With  a  blunt  and  pointless  knife-blade, 
And  an  egg  in  knots  you  tie  me, 
Yet  no  knot  is  seen  upon  it." 

Vainamoinen  accomplished  these  feats,  and  at  the  girl's  further 
commands  "peeled  a  stone"  and  hewed  a  pile  of  ice  without  scatter- 
ing a  single  splinter,  or  loosening  a  smallest  fragment.  Still  putting 
him  off,  she  thereupon  required  of  him  the  labor  he  could  not 
achieve:  to  fashion  a  boat  from  her  spindle.  On  the  third  day  of  his 
efforts  the  axe-blade  glinted  on  the  rocks,  rebounded,  and  sank  deep 
into  the  flesh  of  his  knee.  Unable  to  stanch  the  flowing  wound, 
Vainamoinen  harnessed  his  horse  and  drove  sorrowfully  away.  Kirby 
decides  that  "there  are  so  many  instances  of  maidens  being  carried 

rJJtscovev  youv  true  beauty 
with  a  ^l/elva  ^  I  If  task     treatment ! 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Trealment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
,,-  fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 

and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
j       you'll   discover  that  —  you're  beautiful! 
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STEARNS 

the  store  where 
you  can  shop  wisely 
and  comfortably  (or 

CHRISTMAS 


A  gift  shop  on  the  seventh  floor  is  a 
treasure  house  of  lovely  "remembrances". 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  store  there 
are  assembled  Christmas  jewelry  of  rare  distinction 
.  .  .  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  luggage  .  .  .  gloves  .  .  . 
hand-bags  .  .  .  baskets  .  .  .  hostess  gowns  .  .  .  ho- 
siery .  .  .  lingerie  .  .  .  perfumes  .  .  .  and  countless 
other   gifts   in  these   special   Christmas   sections: 


Toy  Shop      .     .     .     . 

downstairs 

Boudoir  Knits     .     .     . 

street  floor 

Basket  Shop       .     .     . 

second  floor 

85c  Neckties      .     .     . 

second  floor 

Balsam  Pillows        .     . 

third  floor 

Christmas  Wrappings    . 

third  floor 

Christmas  Luggage 

sixth  floor 

"His"  Corner     .     .     . 

seventh  Qoor 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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off,  or  enticed  into  sledges  in  the  'Kalevala,'  that  it  seems  almost  to 
have  been  a  recognized  form  of  marriage  by  capture."  Later  in  the 
epic,  Ilmarinen,  a  younger  brother  of  Vainamoinen,  handsome,  and  a 
smith  of  great  skill,  wins  the  hand  of  the  exacting  maiden.  But  she 
displeases  the  hero  Kullervo,  and  he  lets  loose  wolves  and  bears  to  de- 
vour her. 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Sym- 
phony, which  it  shortly  followed.  It  is  late  in  the  succession  of  music 
descriptive  of  the  "Kalevala."  There  was  "En  Saga"  of  1892,  a  poem 
without  specific  espisode,  and  in  the  same  year  the  choral  symphony 
"Kullervo";  the  four  orchestral  "Legends"  of  Lemminkainen,  includ- 
ing the  "Swan  of  Tuonela"  (1893-95),  "Ukko,  the  Firemaker"  (1902). 
"Pohjola's  Daughter"  was  of  1906.  To  follow  were  "Night-ride  and 
Sunrise"  (1907),  and  the  tone  poems  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar" 
(both  of  1913),  and  "Tapiola"  (1926).  "Pohjola's  Daughter"  has 
an  instrumentation  unusually  rich  for  Sibelius,  whose  tendency  from 
that  time  was  toward  increasing  economy.  Besides  the  wood  winds  in 
twos  (and  usual  brass  and  strings),  there  is  a  piccolo,  English  horn, 
bass  clarinet,  double-bassoon,  two  cornets,  bass  tuba,  timpani  and 
harp.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  Finnish  conductor,  Robert  Kajanus. 

The  score  consists  largely  of  backgrounds  of  shimmering,  reiterated 
string  figures  over  which  there  rise  solo  voices  in  melodic  phrases  al- 
ways touched  with  a  special  coloring.  "The  chief  interest  of  the  work," 
writes  Cecil  Gray,  "is  coloristic.  From  the  dark,  sombre  harmonies  of 
the  opening  to  the  brilliant,  glittering  texture  of  the  'rainbow'  music, 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  tonal  spectrum  is  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
This  work,  in  fact,  probably  represents  the  farthest  point  to  which 
Sibelius  attains  in  respect  to  sumptuousness  of  color  and  elaboration 
of  texture." 

The  fantasia  opens  largo,  pianissimo,  with  a  fragment  of  a  theme 
for  the  'celli  which  develops  characteristically  into  a  constant,  ar- 
peggio-like figuration  for  the  combined  strings.  It  may  be  taken  as 
the  motion  of  the  hero's  sleigh,  or  the  maid's  spinning  wheel  —  or 
something  else,  as  the  hearer  wills.  The  middle  section,  tranquillo 
molto,  is  probably  what  Gray  refers  to  as  "the  appearance  of  the 
maiden  on  the  rainbow  and  her  mockery  of  the  hero."  The  string 
figure  returns  (allegro).  The  fantasia  ends  largamente,  spreading  to 
a  pianissimo  conclusion. 
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"TAPIOLA/'  Tone  Poem,  Op.  112* 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;  living  at  Jiirvenpaa 


Tapiola  is  the  mythological  name  in  Finland  for  its  great  tracts  oJ 
woodland  —  more  particularly  the  word  signifies  the  domain  of 
Tapio,  the  forest  god,  who,  with  his  many  minor  deities,  Finnish  wood 
nymphs,  is  often  invoked  by  the  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala"  in  their  hunt 
for  game.  Whether  Sibelius  had  specific  images  from  the  "Kalevala" 
in  his  mind  when,  in  1926,  he  composed  this  belated  tone  poem,  or 
whether  he  wrote  under  the  spell  of  the  wooded  vistas  about  his 
country  place,  and  thought  too  of  the  legendary  past  that  lingered  in 
them,  is  not  precisely  known  (if  indeed  such  knowledge  is  necessary). 
There  is  printed  in  the  score  this  verse: 

Widespread    they    stand,    the    Northland's    dusky    forests, 
Ancient,  mysterious,  brooding  savage  dreams; 
Within   them   dwells   the   Forest's   mighty   God 
And  wood  sprites  in  the  gloom  weave  magic  secrets. 

*  In  January,  1926,  Walter  Damrosch  requested  from  Sibelius  a  new  piece  for  performance 
by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  "Tapiola,"  written  in  the  spring  following  (March 
and  May),  arrived  from  Finland  in  time  for  performance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Damrosch  on  December  26,  1926.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  per- 
formed the  work  at  these  concerts  November  4,  1932.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  included  it  upon 
the  programme  which  he  presented  in  Helsingfors    ( Stadtorchester,    September   13,    1935). 
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"Tapiola"  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  Sibelius'  favorite  device  of 
taking  a  fragment  of  a  theme  and  through  many  repetitions  and  trans- 
formations building  up  an  imposing  structure.  A  quotation  from 
Cecil  Gray's  description  is  inescapable:  "It  begins  with  a  phrase  given 
out  by  the  strings  which  consists  of  two  bars  of  a  few  notes  only,  mov- 
ing in  conjunct  motion  within  the  compass  of  a  fourth  —  as  plain, 
as  simple,  as  straightforward  outwardly,  as  a  fragment  of  Gregorian 
chant,  yet  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  entire  work  evolves  from  it.  At  the  very  outset  it  is  re- 
peated with  variations  by  different  instrumental  combinations  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  times,  and  the  transformations  it  subsequently 
undergoes  are  infinite  in  number  and  extent.  Even  when  the  theme 
itself  is  not  actually  there  in  some  form  or  another,  which  is  seldom, 
it  makes  its  spiritual  presence  felt  throughout.  The  denouement  of 
the  work  is  reached  with  a  rising  crescendo  passage  of  chromatics  for 
the  strings  alone,  extending  over  thirty-seven  bars,  which  attains  to  an 
unimaginable  pitch  of  intensity,  and  culminates  in  a  truly  terrific  and 
overwhelming  outburst  from  the  whole  orchestra  —  one  of  the  greatest 
climaxes  in  all  music,  like  a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  the  unchaining 
of  some  elemental  force."* 

Sibelius  might  well  have  remembered,  in  "Tapiola,"  the  fourteenth 
Runo  of  the  "Kalevala,"  where  the  "lively"  Lemminkainen,  an  earlier 
suitor  of  Pohjola's  daughter  than  the  Vainamoinen  of  the  tone  poem, 
pursues  the  task  exacted  by  her  mother,  the  "gap-toothed"  witch  Louhi, 
to  capture  on  snowshoes  the  elk  Hiisi.  He  fashions,  with  divine  inter- 
vention, "leather  snowshoes  fit  for  sliding,"  and  glides  "over  land  and 
marshes"  in  his  quest.  The  larger  part  of  the  Runo  is  taken  up  by  his 
appeals  for  guidance,  addressed  to  Tapio  and  his  many  attendants  — 
invocations  filled  with  delightful  imagery.  He  bids  the  mistress  of  the 
forest,  the  divine  maidens  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  —  or  a  thou- 
sand —  to  cast  off  their  drab,  work-day  garments,  to  deck  themselves 
in  beauty,  for  fair  foliage  was  the  hunter's  best  omen  of  success.  And 
thus  he  addresses  the  god  himself: 

"Aged  greybeard  of  the  forest, 
With   thy  pine-leaf  hat  and  moss-cloak, 
Dress  thou  now  the  woods  in  linen, 
And  the  wilds  a  cloth  throw  over. 
All  the  aspen  robe  in  greyness, 
And  the  alders  robe  in  beauty, 
Clothe  the  pine-trees  all  in  silver, 
And  with  gold  adorn  the  fir-trees. 
Aged  pine-trees  belt  with  copper, 
Belt  the  fir-trees  all  with  silver, 


*  These  instruments  are  called  for:  Three  flutes  (and  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,   and   strings. 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
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"A   new,   surprising, 

wonderful    achievement' 

Praise  for  the  new  Steinway  with  Accelerated  Action  is  over- 
whelming from  those  who  teach  piano.  Accelerated  Action  makes 
the  Steinway  more  sensitive  than  ever  before.  Keys  seem  to  leap 
back  into  position.  The  tone  is  more  beautiful;  the  playing  strain 
on  arms  and  fingers  is  measurably  reduced. 

This  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  famous  artists  of  concert 
hall  and  radio.  "While  maintaining  and  even  increasing  the  glo- 
rious power  and  beauty  of  tone,"  says  Paderewski,  "the  new  action 
notably  enriches  the  resources  of  soft  playing.  The  piano  responds 
unfailingly  to  the  most  delicate,  refined,  and  subtle  intentions  of 
the  player.  I  congratulate  Steinway  &  Sons  upon  their  new, 
surprising,  and  wonderful  achievement." 

We  unhesitatingly  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  improvement 
in  pianos  in  the  past  30  years. 

Let  us  urge  you  to  come  in  and  see,  hear,  play  the  new 
Steinway.  There  are  models  for  every  home. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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Birch-trees   with   their   golden   blossoms, 
And  their  trunks  with  gold  adornments. 
Make  it  as  in  former  seasons 
Even  when  thy  days  were  better, 
When  the  fir-shoots  shone  in  moonlight, 
And  the  pine-boughs  in  the  sunlight, 
When  the  wood  was  sweet  with  honey, 
And  the  blue  wastes  flowed  with  honey, 
Smelt  like  malt  the  heathlands'  borders, 
From  the  very  swamps  ran  butter." 

The  elk  is  captured,  but  the  maiden's  crafty  mother  sets  upon  the 
hero  another  labor  which  proves  his  destruction  —  to  shoot  the  swan 
that  glides  upon  the  waters  of  Tuonela,  the  underworld. 

Sibelius  made  a  very  clear  distinction  between  his  symphonies  and 
symphonic  poems  in  an  interview  given  to  Walter  Legge  for  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  last  December,  and  Ernest  Newman,  writing  in 
the  Sunday  Times  (December  30  and  January  6),  found  a  fundamental 
misconception  in  the  composer's  statement,  arguing  a  possible  differ- 
ence in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 

Sibelius  said  in  part:  "Since  Beethoven's  time  all  the  so-called  sym- 
phonies, except  Brahms's,  have  been  symphonic  poems.  In  many  cases 


Distinctive  Catering 

WEDDINGS,  receptions,  dinners,  teas  and  debuts  gain  distinction  and 
convey  greater  pleasure  when  the  catering  is  perfect  in  taste  and 
delicious   in  quality.  Our  clients  include  Boston's  well-known  families. 
Address  for  further  particulars : 

MILTON    HILL     HOUSE 

MILTON,  MASS.  Telephone  Bluehills  9765 
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SALE  of 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 

•  DURING  DECEMBER  ONLY 

The  star  event  of  the  year.  An 
outstanding  offering  of  authen- 
tic Oriental  rugs  of  traditional 
Pray  excellence. 

•  PRAY'S  ENTIRE  COLLECTION 
Over  a  quarter  million  dollars 
worth  of  individually  selected 
rugs.  Room  sizes,  over  sizes,  and 
scatter  sizes,  in  an  amazing  variety 
of  most  desirable  weaves. 

•  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS 

At  least  25%  discount,  and  in 
many  cases  up  to  50%  off  Pray's 
regular  low  prices,  except  on 
rugs  already  specially  low- 
priced.  Discount  prevails  dur- 
ing December  only. 

•  EASY  PAYMENTS  — A  small 

down  payment,  and  the  balance 
arranged  in  convenient  monthly 
payments. 


*Most  Acceptable  Gifts 
to   Give  or  Receive 

QotinHpAau,  &  Som-  G>. 

Q      646  Washington  St.,  ¥      Opposite  Boylston 
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the  composers  have  told  us,  or  at  least  indicated,  the  programmes 
they  had  in  mind;  in  others  it  is  plain  that  there  has  been  some  story 
or  landscape  or  set  of  images  that  the  composer  has  set  himself  to 
illustrate.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  symphony.  My  symphonies  are 
music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music  and  with  no 
literary  basis.  I  am  not  a  literary  musician;  for  me  music  begins  where 
words  cease.  ...  A  symphony  should  be  first  and  last  music.  Of  course 
it  has  happened  that,  quite  unbidden,  some  mental  image  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  a  movement  I  have  been 
writing,  but  the  germ  and  the  fertilization  of  my  symphonies  have  been 
solely  musical.  When  I  set  out  to  write  symphonic  poems  it  is  a 
different  matter.  'Tapiola,'  'Pohjola's  Daughter,'  'Lemminkainen,' 
'The  Swan  of  Tuonela,'  are  suggested  to  me  by  our  national  poetry, 
but  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  symphonies." 

But  Mr.  Newman  demonstrated  that  "pure"  music  is  a  fallacy,  that 
"mental  images"  of  a  sort  must  have  prompted  both  types  of  music: 
"There  is  really  no  fundamental  aesthetic  distinction  whatever  between 
Sibelius'  seventh  symphony  and  his  'Tapiola.'  Had  he  given  us  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  'Symphony  in  one  movement,'  instead  of 
prefixing  four  lines  of  verse  to  it,  none  of  us  would  ever  have  guessed 
that  the  music  enshrines  the  impressions  made  on  Sibelius  by  the 
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forests  of  his  native  land:  we  should  have  accepted  it  as  being  'just 
music'  Had  he  chosen,  however,  to  affix  some  descriptive  title,  no 
matter  how  short  and  how  vague,  to  his  seventh  symphony,  the  work 
would  have  been  put  in  the  class  not  of  symphonic  music  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  class  of  quasi  symphonic-poem  to  which  'Tapiola'  be- 
longs; just  as  Sibelius  regards  Vaughan  Williams'  symphony  as  a  sym- 
phonic poem  because  the  composer  has  affixed  to  it  the  one  word 
'London,'  so  his  own  seventh  symphony  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
symphonic  poem  had  he  affixed  to  it,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  the 
one  word  'Finland.'  " 
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To  the  ~~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


We  already  have  nine  hundred  members 
this  year;  this  represents  a  substantial 
increase  over  last  year's  enrollment  at 
this  time,  though  it  is  not  as  large  as  I  thought  it 
would  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  contemplate  join- 
ing our  Association  will  do  so  without  delay  and 
that  those  who  have  already  become  members  will 
immediately  undertake  to  interest  others  in  this  at- 
tempt to  assure  our  Orchestra  of  adequate  support. 
Those  who  attend  the  Boston  Concerts  must  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter  and  now  is  the  time. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
TWO  SEPTUAGENARIANS 


Strauss  and  Sibelius  have  two  things  in  common,  if  little  else  —  they 
both  compose  music,  and  they  are  almost  of  an  age.  Sibelius  is 
just  reaching  seventy  —  Strauss  passed  that  mark  less  than  two  years 
ago. 

When  in  1889  Sibelius  went  to  Berlin  to  study  music,  a  young 
man  far  stronger  in  hope  than  accomplishment,  he  was  impressed  and 
not  a  little  awed  to  hear  a  new  and  dazzling  work,  about  which  every- 
one was  talking,  called  "Don  Juan."  Now,  close  upon  half  a  century 
later,  Strauss  can  look  back  upon  a  brilliant  career,  roundly  fulfilled 
a  generation  ago,  while  Sibelius,  having  waited  long  and  patiently,  is 
at  this  moment  in  full  process  of  coming  into  his  own.  It  is  true, 
despite  essays  to  the  contrary,  that  composers  of  importance  are  bound 
to  be  misunderstood  when  they  first  appear.  The  general  misconcep- 
tions of  Strauss,  and  there  were  plenty  of  them,  were  fairly  soon  cleared 
up.  Toward  Sibelius  the  public  attitude,  if  it  could  be  called  so  much 
as  an  attitude,  was  a  sort  of  "hearsay"  esteem  for  a  name,  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  music  upon  which  that  esteem  was  built.  It  is 
only  in  the  past  four  years  or  so  that  there  has  come  a  lively  and 
spreading  response  to  his  music.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  no 
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doubt  will  continue  to  be  made,  to  sum  up  the  very  considerable 
works  of  Sibelius  in  the  general  musical  scheme.  It  would  seem  like 
predicting  the  "top"  of  an  upward  market.  The  stock  of  Sibelius  is  at 
present  on  the  rise;  he  may  not  be  measured  with  finality  for  many 
years  to  come. 

If  the  case  of  Strauss  beside  that  of  Sibelius  seems  definite  and  con- 
clusive, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Strauss  had  his  days  of  stress, 
his  portion  of  abuse,  even  though,  like  the  hero  of  his  tone  poem,  he 
stood  proud  in  his  glorying  powers,  fundamentally  untouched  by  the 
raging  "Widersacher."  The  tone  poem  and  operas,  as  they  appeared, 
commanded  immediate  performance  and  attention.  They  inevitably 
took  the  world  by  the  throat,  they  could  be  acclaimed  or  hotly  denied 
and  jeered  at,  but  they  could  not  possibly  be  disregarded.  Strauss's 
worst  enemies  could  not  deny  in  him  a  newly-risen  brilliance  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  long  laid  foundations  of  form  and  decency. 
They  could  call  him  "destructive,"  "diabolical,"  accuse  him  of  pulling 
the  public  leg,  but  they  must  have  had  an  uneasy  remembrance  of 
those  who  not  long  before  had  hurled  similar  epithets  at  Wagner,  and 
were  duly  exposed  by  time  for  what  they  were  —  needlessly  alarmed 
academics.  When  an  intelligent  critic  like  John  F.  Runciman  called 
"Ein  Heldenleben"  on  its  first  appearance  "a  lean,  dried  apple  without 
juice  or  richness,"  he  must  have  made  the  remark  with  less  conviction 
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than  a  lust  for  battle,  with  an  eye  to  what  his  opponents  beyond  the 
North  Sea  might  retort. 

Of  course,  Strauss  did  not  penetrate  into  the  general  understanding 
of  the  world  overnight.  If  he  had,  the  true  importance  of  his  music  — 
its  originality  and  ground-breaking  qualities  —  would  have  been  sus- 
pect. There  were  unavoidable  causes  for  a  delay  in  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  Strauss.  His  unprecedented  musical  structures,  appallingly 
difficult  and  exacting  as  regards  the  forces  required  for  their  perform- 
ance, were  long  prevented  from  a  fair  hearing  in  this  country  for  the 
very  practical  reason  that  conductors  were  not  in  a  position  to  attempt 
them.  The  more  obvious  fact  remains  that  everywhere,  in  the  old 
world  and  new,  they  were  aggressively  ahead  of  their  time.  The__hue 
and  cry  that  persisted  for  years  against  the  "extravagances"  of  Strauss 
—  his  liberties  in  the  way  of  extra-musical  subjects  or  episodes  —  this 
uproar  probably  had  a  grain  of  justification,  but  it  may  be  put  down 
principally  to  the  inability  of  shocked  conservatism  to  forget  even  for 
a  moment  such  alarming  items  as  a  head  on  a  platter,  a  sheep's  bleat- 
ing, or  an  anti-christian  poem.  It  was  many  years  before  the  recal- 
citrant critical  element  could  open  an  equable  and  unbiased  ear  to 
Strauss's  music,  simply  for  what  might  be  in  it. 

With  Sibelius  there  were  no  battles,  no  hot  words.  The  composer 
went  quietly  his  own  way,  while  the  world  —  or  at  least  that  part  of 
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it  which  lies  beyond  Finnish  borders  —  remained  for  many  years  com- 
placently oblivious  to  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  his  art. 
There  was  a  sort  of  flare  in  the  nineties,  when  Busoni  campaigned 
through  Europe  with  "En  Saga,"  and  the  work  was  looked  upon  as 
a  novelty  —  a  curiosity  from  a  strange  land.  Years  went  by,  and  most 
conductors  were  content  to  look  no'  farther  than  "En  Saga,"  "Fin- 
landia,"  or  occasionally  the  first  two  symphonies.  Of  his  matured 
works,  most  countries  remained  in  entire  ignorance.  Similarly,  the 
average  man  knew  Sibelius  only  as  a  name  seen  on  programmes  oppo- 
site "Finlandia"  or  the  "Valse  triste."  It  is  as  if  Brahms,  reaching  old 
age,  were  known  only  by  a  single  Hungarian  dance  and  the  "Academic 
Festival"  Overture. 

The  historian  of  Sibelius  in  some  distant  future  may  devote  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  to  this  peculiar  myopia  of  the  world  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  which  could  allow  the  treasury  of  his  maturer 
symphonies  and  his  tone  poems  (saving  the  inevitable  "Swan  of 
Tuonela")  to  lie  unnoticed  and  virtually  unplayed  through  the  decades 
of  their  composer's  prime.  This  writer  will  notice  the  exceptional  in- 
terest of  certain  British  musicians  in  the  music  of  Sibelius;  but  he  will 
note  with  equal  wonder  and  some  amusement  the  extraordinary  word 
flights  of  those  who  first  tried  to  describe  his  style.  The  awakening, 
our  future  writer  may  go  on  to  say,  was  first  evident  in  the  nineteen 
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thirties,  when  the  more  obvious  of  the  symphonies  found  a  definite 
popular  response,  in  the  wider  sense,  and  the  name  of  Sibelius  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  list  when  audiences  voted  their  favorite.  Then  sym- 
phonies which  had  lain  for  thirty  years  or  so  perfectly  accessible  but 
scarcely  touched,  were  played  everywhere.  There  arose  a  "Sibelius 
Society"  in  England,  and  zealous  individual  champions  —  phenomena 
which  are  bound  to  appear  when  the  world  is  sluggish. 

Excepting  perhaps  Helsingfors,  surely  no  city  has  had  nearly  so 
steady  a  fare  of  Sibelius  as  the  city  of  Boston.  Seeds  planted  by  Fiedler 
and  Dr.  Muck  took  a  hold  which  was  never  relinquished,  but  grew  with 
the  repetition  of  the  symphonies,  to  which  was  added  each  new  one 
as  it  appeared.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  as  it  has  been  remarked  more  than 
once,  has  further  contributed  to  the  stature  and  understanding  of  the 
composer  whom  Bostonians  probably  had  thought  they  knew  pretty 
well.  A  significant  instance  in  the  earlier  growth  of  Sibelius,  here  and 
elsewhere,  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Audi- 
ences and  critics  then  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  new  accounting,  for 
Sibelius  had  left  all  reasonable  ways  and  obviously  "joined  the  futur- 
ists." The  symphony  which  now  seems  straightforward  enough  was 
then  heard  with  consternation  and  entire  perplexity.  When  the  sym- 
phony was  performed  in  New  York,  as  a  sort  of  ninth  wonder,  in  1912, 
the  conductor  felt  obliged  to  make  a  prefatory  speech  of  apology,  and 
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the  critics  openly  groped  for  some  gleam  of  light.  The  word  "cubist" 
was  used,  and  repeated  in  Boston  when  Dr.  Muck  performed  the  sym- 
phony in  the  following  season.  The  symphony  was  apparently  too 
much  even  for  enlightened  Boston  —  one  reviewer  could  report  actual 
hearty  applause  from  no  more  than  "one  unbridled  Sibelius  enthusiast 
in  the  second  balcony." 

The  significance  of  this  bewilderment  before  a  score  which  now 
would  be  accepted  by  an  average  audience  as  quite  in  the  order  of 
things  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  sensational  or  subversive 
work.  Sibelius  was  merely  pursuing  his  own  path  with  something  more 
than  his  usual  independence,  but  nothing  more  than  his  usual  sobriety 
and  minute  care.  So  alien  was  his  personally  acquired  habit  of  speech 
to  a  world  ingrained  with  certain  cliches  of  musical  procedure,  that 
this  world  was  deluded  into  supposing  that  Sibelius  had  thrown  the 
rules  overboard.  There  has  been  a  single  cure  and  one  only  for  de- 
ceptions such  as  these  —  the  rehearings  that  transform  an  alien  into 
a  familiar  language.  T  N.  B. 
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1909,  December   31.  Symphony  No.  2. 

1910,  March   4.  "Valse  Triste." 
March   4.  "En  Saga." 

April    1.  Elegy  and  Musette  from  "King  Christian  II." 

October   21.  "Finlandia." 

1911,  January  6.  Symphony  No.  2. 
March   3.  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela." 
November    17.  "Karelia,"  Overture. 

1912,  March    8.  Concerto   for   Violin    (Soloist:    Maud   Powell). 
November    15.  Symphony  No.   1    (Dr.  Muck). 

1913,  October   24.  Symphony  No.  4. 

1914,  October   23.  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela." 
October   23.  "Karelia,"  Overture. 
October   23.  "Finlandia." 
November    13.  Symphony  No.  4. 

1915,  January   22.  Symphony  No.   1. 

1916,  March   10.  Symphony  No.  2. 

April  7.  Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  "King  Christian  II. 

November    17.  Symphony  No.   1. 

1917,  January    12.  "Oceanides." 

January    12.  "Night  Ride  and  Sunrise." 

January    12.  "Pohjola's  Daughter." 

October    19.  "Finlandia." 

November   2.  Symphony  No.  4. 

December    28.  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela." 

1918,  March    1.  "Night  Ride  and  Sunrise." 
March    1.  "Pohjola's  Daughter." 

1920,  October   22.  Symphony  No.  1    (Pierre  Monteux). 

1921,  November    11.  Symphony  No.  2. 

1922,  April    7.  Symphony  No.  5. 
December    15.  Symphony  No.  5. 

1923,  October   26.  Symphony  No.  1. 

1924,  March    7.  Symphony   No.   2    (Georg   Schneevoigt). 
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1926,  January    15. 
December    10. 
December    10. 

1927,  February    25. 
November    1 1 . 
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"EIN  HELDENLEBEN"   ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40* 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at   Munich,  June   11,   1864 


It  was  in  1898,  a  year  after  "Don  Quixote/'  that  Strauss  wrote  "Ein 
Heldenleben."  This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  "Sym- 
phonic, Domestica"  of  1903,  and  the  "Alpensinfonie"  of  1915.  The 
subject,  the  span  of  a  life  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations 
(thus  recalling  "Tod  und  Verklarung"),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a 
"Tondichtung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early 
critics  did  not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Strauss  himself  let  it  be  known  that  he  intended  "Ein  Heldenleben" 
as  a  companion  piece  to  "Don  Quixote."  "Having  in  this  latter  work 
sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure  of  the  Spanish  Knight  whose  vain 
search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity,  he  presents  in  'A  Hero's  Life' 
not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure,  but  rather  a  more  general 
and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism— not  the  heroism  to  which 
one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of  valour,  with  its  material  and 
exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which  describes  the  inward  battle 
of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort  and  renouncement  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  soul." 

From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898, 
in  Charlottenburg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  his  task.  The  dedica- 
tion was  to  "Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebow  Orchestra 
in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The 
music  was  published  in  the  same  month.  The  orchestration  is  lavish: 
three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  or  four  oboes,  an  English  horn,  one 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, a  tenor  tuba,  a  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum, 
side  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings    (much  divided). 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

I.  The  Hero.  V.     The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  VI.     The  Hero's  Release  from  the 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  World,  and  the  Fulfilment  of 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  his  Life. 

As  "Don  Quixote"  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  "Till" 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  "Ein  Heldenleben"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 

*  Last  performed   at  these  concerts  November  10,    1933. 
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culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  — ■  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the 
score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  "Ein  Heldenleben." 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  "beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
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and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong  retort. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds 
his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice 

(which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is 
at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield. —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which  is 
soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss'  technique  cf  color,  his  prodi- 
gious contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed  with 
drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud 
assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the  love  music 
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which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full  and  im- 
pressive climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace. —  But  triumph  of  this  sort  is 
without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  "Don  Juan,"  "Zara- 
thustra,"  "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "Macbeth,"  "Gun- 
tram"  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  and  "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung."* 
The  beloved  consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the 
composer  in  weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous 
and  plausible  musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfilment 
of  his  Life.  — There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate,  but 
this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found  peace 
with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but  placid 
resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes 
of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

*  Strauss'  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  this  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  composer  was  describing  himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to 
his  own  conceit.  All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could  not  have 
immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying  his  own  character.  His 
real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way 
of  losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along.  All  that 
is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  —  as  music. 


TO  BE  SEEN- 
In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manu- 
scripts, and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's 
current  repertory.  This  week  there  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  a  head  of  Sibelius  recently  modelled  by  Madame  Kousse- 
vitzky,  and  a  portrait  by  Vassily  I.  Schoukhaeff  of  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  with  the  double-bass. 

The  New  England  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  remain  by  their  courtesy  for  another  week.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  -  "The  Birches" 

Edmund   C.   Tarbell  —  "Mother  and   Child   in   a   Boat" 

Joseph  de  Camp  —  "The  Guitar  Player" 

Childe  Hassam  —  "Boston  Common  at  Twilight" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Salmon  Fishing" 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  —  "My  Children  in  the  Woods" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Eleanor" 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  First  Snow" 
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SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  longer  or  shorter  series  of  Symphony 
Concerts  are  suggested  as  a  Christmas  gift.  They  may  be  purchased 
on  a  proportionate  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  presented 
with  a  GIFT  CARD   (as  reproduced  above). 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB  CRUISES 


AROUND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

in  the  express  liner  "Columbus" 
Sailing  February  11,  1936 

The  first  cruise  from  New  York  com- 
pletely around  South  America  since  1930. 
On  the  famous  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  "Columbus,"  the  largest  ship  ever 
to  make  a  Round  South  America  Cruise. 
Through  the  Panama  Canal;  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America;  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  East 
Coast.  With  visits  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent's great  ports  and  historic  cities. 

All  in  45  days.    February  1 1  to  March  27 
$495  up  —  one  class  only 


SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDS 

in  the  "Stella  Polaris" 

Sailing  January  21,  1936 

To  the  most  interesting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  Through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  India  and  Ceylon. 
Then  by  way  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa 
and  Liberia  to  Havre  and  Southampton. 
Visiting,  among  other  places : 


Marquesas 

Fiji  Islands 

Durban 

Tahiti 

Bali,  Java 

Cape  Town 

Society  Islands 

Sumatra 

St.  Helena 

Samoan  Islands 

Nias,  Flores 

Monrovia 

January  2 1  to  May  9  —  109  days 

Limited  to  125  members 

$1035  up  —  with  shore  excursions 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 

in  the  "Britannic" 

Four  escape-from-winter  cruises  in  the 
Cunard- White  Star  liner  "Britannic." 

January  31  to  February  19  $210  up 
February  20  to  March  10  $210  up 
March  1 1  to  March  27  $177.50  up 
March  27  to  April  5  $100  up 

With  visits  to  some  of  the  brightest,  gay- 
est, and  most  interesting  places  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northern  South  America. 
For  example :  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  Martinique. 
On  the  March  27  Cruise  —  Nassau,  Bermuda 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

Steamship  Tickets  Independent  Trips  Airplane  Tickets 

122    Newbury    Street  BOSTON  145   Tremont    Street 

Telephone:    HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Schenectady,  Utica,  Ann  Arbor, 

Toledo,  Pittsburgh  and  Rochester.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will 

take  place  on  December  20  and  December  21. 


Ninth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2.  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff  .  .  .  .Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  3,  for  Pianoforte  with 

Orchestra,  Op.  30 
I.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
II.     Intermezzo:  adagio 
III.     Finale 


Soloist 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  December  19, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Second  Concert  of  the  Tuesday  Series 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  17,  al  3 


Wagner 

Strauss  . 


Programme 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meisfersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  10 

ARGENTINA 

In  a  Programme  of  Spanish  Dances 
Assisted  by  Luis  Galve,  Pianist 


PROGRAMME 

I. 

Sevilla      I.     Albeniz 

Ltjis   Galve 
II. 

Cordoba I.  Albeniz 

Dance  of  the  Miller's  Wife    , M.  de  Falla 

(From   the   ballet    "The   Three-Cornered   Hat") 

Fire  Dance  from  the  ballet  "El  Amor  brujo"  .  .  .......    M.  de  Falla 

(Ritual   dance   of   the   Andalusian   gypsies   to   drive   away   evil   spirits) 

LA    ARGENTINA 

III. 

El  Albaicin,   from  the  suite   "Iberia"    I.   Albeniz 

Luis  Galve 
IV. 

*Suite   of   Dances   from   the   Argentine    Popular    Melodies 

Bailecito  Zamba  La   Firmeza 

*La   Fregona    A.    Yives 

LA     ARGENTINA 
V. 

Acuarelas  Vascas    Padre  Donostia 

Luis  Galve 
VI. 

Goyescas     E.    Granados 

*Suite  of  Andalusian  Dances    Popular  Melodies 

Sevillanas  Peteneras  Bulerias 

LA      ARGENTINA 

VII. 

Triana,   from  the  suite   "Iberia"    I.   Albeniz 

Luis  Galve 
VIII. 

*Polo  gitano,   Gypsy  Dance    T.   Breton 

Madrid    1890    (La    Chula)     E.    Granados 

La   Corrida    (Impressions   of   a  bullfight)     /.    Talverde 

LA      ARGENTINA 

*New   Dances. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND   THIRTY-SIX 


Ninth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


.Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


intermission 

Rachmaninoff  ....  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  3,  for  Pianoforte  with 

Orchestra,  Op.  30 
I.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
II.     Intermezzo:  adagio 
III.    Finale 


Soloist 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Boston,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 
works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  418.) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut — Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony—  Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I  56 1 
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SERGEI  VASSILIEVITCH  RACHMANINOFF 
Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  2,   1873 


Rimsky-Korsakov,  writing  of  the  musical  horizon  in  Moscow  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  discerned  two  com- 
posers of  outstanding  promise:  "that  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  newly 
risen  in  Moscow  —  the  somewhat  warped,  posing,  and  self-opinionated 
A.  N.  Scriabin,  and  the  other  Moscow  star,  S.  V.  Rachmaninoff."*  The 
Petersburg  musician,  as  usual,  made  a  clear  summary  of  the  situation 
in  the  other  city.  This  strangely  assorted  pair  did  indeed  grow  up  side 
by  side,  attending  the  classes  at  the  Conservatory  together.  The  two 
remained  warm  friends  for  life,  despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  and 
despite  their  very  different  ways  of  approach  to  their  art.  After 
Scriabin's  death  in  1915  Rachmaninoff  devoted. a  tour  of  Russia  ex- 
clusively to  the  piano  music  of  his  colleague. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Rachmaninoff's  "Recollections"  f 
are  those  pages  which  dwell  upon  his  student  days.  He  was  twelve  years 
old  when  his  serious  work  began.  At  that  time  (1885)  his  mother  took 
him  to  his  cousin,  Alexander  Siloti,  then  already  a  well-known  pianist, 


*  Rimsky-Korsakov :    "My   Musical   Life"    (1909) 

t  "Rachmaninoff's  Recollections,"   as  told  to  Oskar  von  Riesemann    (1934) 


I   AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATION 


THE  NEW  WAY  TO   PIANO  TECHNIQUE 

An  original  system  of  concentrated  technical  practice  graded 
from  elementary  to  virtuoso  standard 

By  GEORGE  WOODHOUSE 

ENDORSEMENTS 

"It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  new  work.  .  .  .  For  teachers 
and  even  for  advanced  recitalists,  the  work  is  invaluable.  ...  It  represents  the 
mature  thoughts  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  art  of  the  keyboard." — 
Monthly  Musical  Record,   London. 

"May  come  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  classics  of  technical  instruction." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  Woodhouse's  suggestions  for  scale  practice,  based  upon  alert  co-operation 
between  ear  and  finger,  appear  revolutionary  in  a  textbook,  but  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  great  pianists.  .  .  .  THE  NEW  WAY  eliminates  the  gulf  between  teaching 
studio    and    concert   platform." — The    Argus,    Melbourne,    Australia. 

"The  intensely  concentrated  instruction  given  in  each  book  of  exercises  makes 
these  a  real  new  testament  for  all  pianists." — Alexandre  Bokovsky,   Paris. 

NOW    READY 


FOUNDATION  TECHNIQUE 

Intermediate  Grade 
Final  Grade 

Each  Book  75  Cents  Net 


APPLIED  TECHNIQUE 

Preparatory    Scale    Practice 
Preparatory  Octave  Practice 
Modern  Scale  Practice 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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for  advice.  The  boy  had  shown  obvious  talent  even  from  babyhood, 
having  played  the  piano  acceptably  from  the  age  of  four.  He  had  been 
fondly  praised  for  his  exhibitions  and  somewhat  pampered,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  becoming  "an  incredibly  lazy  little  ne'er-do-well." 
The  family,  traditionally  "gentle"  and  comfortably  provided,  had 
fallen  upon  straitened  circumstances.  Siloti  advised  that  the  boy  be 
sent  to  Moscow  and  placed  in  the  rigidly  routined  household  of  the 
pianist  Nicolai  Sverev,  there  to  work  under  his  exacting  eye.  Sverev 
turned  out  to  be  not  quite  the  formidable  ogre  the  boy  expected  to 
find,  but  there  were  no  loopholes  for  easy  ways;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  real  foundations  of  Rachmaninoff,  the  pianist,  were  laid  then 
and  there.  The  boy's  imagination  and  ambition  were  stimulated  by 
such  celebrated  visitors  to  the  house  as  Anton  Rubinstein  and 
Tchaikovsky.  At  the  Conservatory  where  Rachmaninoff  first  studied 
under  Arensky,  Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  the  examiners  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  boy  played  some  "songs  without  words"  of  his  own  com- 
position. "When  I  had  finished,"  so  Rachmaninoff  tells  us, 
"Tchaikovsky  rose  and  busied  himself  with  the  examination  journal. 
It  was  only  after  a  fortnight  that  I  learned  what  he  had  been  doing 
with  it:  he  had  added  three  more  plus  signs  to  my  mark,  one  on  top, 
one  below,  and  one  behind.  This  five  with  four  plus  marks— a  unique 
occurrence  in  the  annals  of  the  Conservatory— was  naturally  much 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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discussed,  and  the  story  made  the  round  of  all  Moscow.  But,  as  already 
said,  I  only  heard  of  it  a  fortnight  later.  I  was  probably  kept  in  igno- 
rance so  that  I  should  not  grow  vain,  but  Arensky  eventually  betrayed 
the  secret." 

Rachmaninoff  thereupon  came  under  the  guidance  of  Serge  Taneiev, 
the  contrapuntal  wizard  who  conducted  that  department  of  the  school. 
Rachmaninoff  and  his  classmate  Scriabin  chafed  at  the  intricacies  of 
this  learned  subject,  and  dodged  the  exercises  imposed  upon  them 
whenever  they  could.  Taneiev  had  to  resort  to  the  device  of  sending 
his  cook  to  Rachmaninoff  with  the  proposition  in  counterpoint  written 
on  a  slip  of  paper.  The  cook  was  instructed  to  wait  in  the  kitchen  until 
he  was  given  the  completed  task.  "I  was  persuaded  by  the  beseeching 
requests  of  our  own  servants  to  do  my  lessons  so  that  Taneiev's  cook 
should  be  removed  from  their  kitchen.  But  I  am  afraid  he  often  had 
to  wait  for  his  supper."  The  fugue  form  as  instilled  by  Arensky  bored 
both  of  these  refractory  pupils  until  Taneiev  opened  their  eyes  to  its 
real  nature  and  uses.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  Scriabin  "flunked" 
in  this  course. 

Rachmaninoff  won  the  "Grand  Gold  Medal"  at  graduation  from 
the  Conservatory  with  his  opera  "Aleko,"  composed  in  seventeen  days, 
and  duly  performed  at  Moscow.  The  First  Piano  Concerto,  subse- 
quently rewritten,  the  symphonic  poem,  "The  Rock,"  and  some  songs 


1   ' 

"A  TRIP  TO  THE  SUN" 

—IN     SPORTS     CLOTHES     DESIGNED     TO     MEET 
EVERY     CRUISE    AND     RESORT    REQUIREMENT- 
IMPORTED    NOVELTY     SILKS     AND     LINENS     FOR 
THE     PARTICIPANT— CRISPY    WHITE    AND     GAILY 
FLOWERED    COSTUMES    FOR    THE    SPECTATOR- 
FLOATING     CHIFFONS     CLEVERLY     DRAPED     OR 
SMARTLY    PLEATED    FOR   TROPICAL    EVENINGS— 

Huriwitch Sroa 

.          4 
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and  piano  pieces  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor)  belong  to 
these  early  years. 

The  composer  was  twenty-two  when  he  attempted  his  first  symphony, 
and  its  hostile  reception  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  rival  city,  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  depression,  threatening  his  career  with  disaster.  "I  did 
not  live,"  says  Rachmaninoff,  looking  back  upon  those  blank  years,. 
"I  vegetated,  idle  and  hopeless."  He  had  indeed  lost  faith  in  his  ability 
to  compose,  but  he  did  manage  to  conduct  operatic  performances  in 
the  company  of  Mamontov  in  Moscow,  where  Chaliapin  was  then 
singing.  He  fast  developed  into  a  conductor  of  high  standing  in 
Moscow.  He  made  a  successful  visit  to  England  in  1898,  conducting 
and  playing  the  piano,  but  his  efforts  at  composition  were  listless.  It 
was  in  1900  that  the  Satin  family,  with  whom  he  then  lived,  at  last 
found  a  cure  for  the  state  of  apathy  which  had  possessed  him  for  so 
long.  The  cure  was  made  by  Dr.  N.  Dahl,  whose  method  was  similar 
to  the  auto-suggestion  of  the  later  Coue.  There  followed  a  creative 
period,  in  which  he  wrote  the  C  minor  Concerto  (No.  2),  the  'cello 
sonata,  a  considerable  amount  of  songs  and  piano  music. 

In  1902,  Rachmaninoff  was  married  to  Natalie  Satin.  There  were 
many  demands  upon  his  time  to  play  in  concerts  and  to  conduct. 
Even  then,  as  Rachmaninoff  admits,  he  was  not  yet  sure  whether  he 
was  destined  first  of  all  to  be  a  composer,  a  conductor,  or  a  piano 
virtuoso.  The  success  of  two  one-act  operas,  "The  Miserly  Knight"" 
(1905),  which  he  wrote  for  Chaliapin,  and  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 
(1906),  which  suffered  by  the  weak  libretto  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky, 
inclined  him  towards  further  creative  work.  He  retired  to  Dresden 
for  two  years  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  undisturbed  composition.  The 
Symphony  in  E  minor  and  the  "Isle  of  the  Dead"  were  the  more  out- 
standing results.  Again  in  1913  the  composer  withdrew  from  all  en- 
gagements, sought  seclusion  in  Rome,  and  wrote  his  Second  Piano 
Sonata,  and  his  choral  symphony  "The  Bells." 

After  the  revolution  of  1917  Rachmaninoff  fled  from  Russia  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  thereby  sacrificing  his  property.  But  he 
had  the  bread-winning  capacity  of  his  two  hands,  and  the  good  luck 
of  a  concert  tour  in  Scandinavia  all  arranged.  Favorable  offers  from 
America  brought  him  across  the  ocean,  and  the  day  the  small  Nor- 
wegian steamer  landed  him  with  his  family  in  New  York  happened  to 
be  the  day  the  Armistice  was  declared.  Thus  began  the  association 
which  has  led  to  the  gradual  identification  of  the  artist  with  this 
country. 

There  remains  to  outline  the  original  compositions  of  Rachmani- 
noff s  more  recent  years.  In  1915,  he  wrote  his  "Vesper  Mass"  for 
Boys'  and  Women's  Voices,  which  he  has  named  as  his  second  favorite 
among  all  his  compositions,  the  first  being  the  symphony,  "The  Bells."' 
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Nearly  a   third   of    our  entire  street  floor 
devoted  to  our  Christmas 


True  to  our  tradition  of  fashion  and  quality  foremost  ...  we 
give  you  a  1935  Gift  Shop  in  the  Slattery  Manner!  More  re- 
splendent and  larger  than  ever  (we've  devoted  nearly  a  third  of 
the  street  floor  to  the  gift  shop)  .  .  .  with  every  smart  decorative 
note,  every  new  buffet  or  drinking  or  smoking  accessory!  Games, 
books,  modern  pictures,  and  hundreds  of  other  glorious  answers 
to  your  gift  list  problems.  Street  floor 

SlatteryS 

Opposite  Boston  Common  -JL. — _ 
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A  group  of  six  songs  was  published  in  1916,  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  second  set  of  "Etudes  tableaux"  for  piano  (Respighi  set  five  of  the 
etudes  for  orchestra,  and  they  had  their  first  performance  by  this  or- 
chestra November  13,  1931).  The  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  was  pub- 
lished in  1927.  Three  Russian  Folksongs  for  Choir  and  Orchestra  are 
of  the  same  year.  The  set  of  Variations  for  piano  solo  on  a  theme  by 
Corelli  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1932.  The  composer's  latest  work 
is  his  "Rapsodie,"  variations  on  a  theme  by  Paganini  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  which  he  wrote  in  the  summer  of  1934. 


STATE  STREET  .  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   .   COPLEY  SQUARE 

The 
State  Street  Trust 


Qompany 


affords  its  depositors  the  advantage  of  three  banking 

offices  in  excellent  locations,  each  equipped 

with  modern  safe  deposit  vaults 

Main  Office:  Corner  State  and  Congress  Streets 

Copley  Square  Office:   581   Boylston  Street 

Massachusetts  Ave.  Office 

Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Boston,   Mass. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Member  Federal  Reserve   System 
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Xmas  Gifts  of  Fancy  Linens 

For  generations,  Whitney' 's  fancy  linen  department 
has  been  a  Christmas  Mecca 

As  always,  our  stock  is  replete  with  hun- 
dreds of  gift  linens,  in  an  assortment  to 
meet  every  gift  purpose.  Gifts  of  linen 
or  lace  in  a  Whitney  box  have  always 
been  an  assurance  of  quality. 

T.   D.   WHITNEY 


TEMPLE 
PLACE 


COMPANY 


WEST 
STREET 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  27* 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  2,   1873 


In  1906,  Rachmaninoff  fled  Moscow  for  a  quieter  spot  where  he  might 
yield  undisturbed  to  the  urge  for  creative  work.  In  Moscow,  from 
early  boyhood,  he  had  learned  his  art.  Its  older  musicians  had  fathered 
and  encouraged  his  development.  He  had  taken  an  increasingly  active 
part  in  musical  performance,  conducting  at  the  opera,  appearing  in 
concerts,  conducting  or  playing  the  piano,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
music.  His  friends  were  many,  his  engagements  pressing,  his  popularity 
embarrassing  to  one  seeking  the  leisure  to  compose. 

Dresden,  where  he  could  be  surrounded  by  superb  musical  per- 
formances and  yet  free  of  importunate  acquaintances  and  agents,  was 
the  city  of  his  "retreat."  There  a  house  with  a  peaceful  garden  and 
a  good  piano  became  the  incognito  dwelling  place  of  the  composer, 
his  wife  (he  had  married  four  years  before)  and  their  small  daughter. 
Here  Rachmaninoff  lived  for  three  winters;   here  he  composed  his 

*  The  symphony  was  first  performed  by  this  orchestra  on  October  14,  1910,  Max  Fiedler 
conductor,  and  repeated  "by  request"  on  November  4  of  that  season.  There  were  further 
performances  in   1912,    1913,    1917,    and   1923. 

cJJiscover  your  true  beauty 
nth  a  ^l/elva  ^l  t  task     treatment ! 


tc 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  v/ill  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautifull 
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STEARNS 

the  store  where 
you  can  shop  wisely 
and  comfortably  for 

CHRISTMAS 


A  gift  shop  on  the  seventh  floor  is  a 
treasure  house  of  lovely  "remembrances". 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  store  there 
are  assembled  Christmas  jewelry  of  rare  distinction 
.  .  .  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  luggage  .  .  .  gloves  .  .  . 
hand-bags  .  .  .  baskets  .  .  .  hostess  gowns  .  .  .  ho- 
siery .  ,  .  lingerie  .  .  .  perfumes  .  .  .  and  countless 
other   gifts   in  these   special   Christmas   sections: 


Toy  Shop      .     .     . 

downstairs 

Boudoir  Knits     .     . 

street  floor 

Basket  Shop       .     . 

second  floor 

85c  Neckties     .     . 

second  floor 

Balsam  Pillows 

third  floor 

Christmas  Wrappings 

third  floor 

Christinas  Luggage 

sixth  floor 

"His"  Corner     .     . 

seventh  floor 

R.  II.  STEARNS  CO. 
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"Isle  of  the  Dead,"  his  piano  Sonata,  and  his  Symphony  in  E  minor, 
a  set  of  songs,  an  opera,  "Mona  Vanna,"  which  he  never  finished.  The 
symphony  was  published  in  1907. 

The  Second  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev,  who  first  led 
Rachmaninoff  through  the  mazes  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  and  whom  the  younger  composer  held  in  both 
affection  and  esteem.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society,  Rachmaninoff  conducting,  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  "Isle  of  the  Dead"  was  on  the  same  programme. 
The  Symphony  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Yet  no  such  suc- 
cess attended  the  repetition  of  the  symphony  by  Arthur  Nikisch  who 
visited  Moscow  later.  "According  to  his  usual  custom,"  so  it  is  told  in 
Rachmaninoff's  "Recollections,"  "and  confident  of  his  skill  as  a  con- 
ductor, he  had  the  score  placed  on  his  desk  without  even  so  much  as 
looking  at  it  before  the  concert  began.  This  method,  however,  did 
not  succeed  with  the  difficult  and  complicated  score  of  Rachmaninoff's 
Symphony.  Consequently  the  memorable  concert  was  full  of  little  in- 
cidents which  passed  unnoticed  by  the  audience,  but  made  the  musi- 
cians smile  and  annoyed  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  work.  If 
this  magnificent  and  grandly  conceived  work  had  not  been  previously 
introduced  to  the  public  by  the  composer  himself,  Nikisch's  perform- 
ance might  have  resulted  in  a  first-class  funeral  for  Rachmaninoff's 
Second  Symphony.  As  it  happened,  the  audience,  who  were  always 
fascinated  by  Nikisch  and  expected  wonders  from  a  combination  of 
his  name  and  that  of  Rachmaninoff,  who  had  gained  such  popularity 
in  Moscow,  swallowed  their  disappointment  and  gave  the  careless  con- 
ductor and  the  mishandled  composition  polite  and  respectful 
applause." 

Rachmaninoff  had  good  cause  to  maintain  his  long-standing  ad- 
miration for  Nikisch,  for  an  ensuing  performance  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  showed  a  carefully  studied  and  inspired  reading. 


In  the  opinion  of  von  Riesemann,  the  Second  Symphony  and  the 
Piano  Sonata,  composed  at  about  the  same  time,  are  "closely  allied  in 
idea,  and  built  upon  definite,  programmatic  lines.  If  we  search  for 
models  for  these  two  compositions,  we  are  reminded  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth  Symphony  and  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  minor.  Rachmaninoff  re- 
places the  fanfare  of  fate  in  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  by  threatening, 
heavily  oppressive  chords  pregnant  with  the  premonition  of  death, 
trumpets  and  violins  swelling  to  a  desperate  groan  that  collapses  and 
dies  away.  The  words  Memento  mori  would  make  a  suitable  motto 
for  the  Symphony.  Whenever  the  work  succeeds  for  a  moment  in  reach- 
ing a  carefree,  exuberant  mood,  the  dull,  inflexible  chorus  cuts  in 
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with  its  gloomy  warnings  of  death  even  in  the  most  ecstatic  moments 
of  the  lover's  surrender.  This  is  most  effective  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Scherzo." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  score  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Unlike  the  "Isle  of  the  Dead,"  which  demanded  an  orchestra  of  "modern" 
fullness,  this  symphony  is  content  with  the  normal  forces,  with  the  simple  ex- 
ception of  the  glockenspiel.*  The  symphony  begins  with  an  introduction  (largo): 
a  stately  phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  and  basses  is  answered  by  sombre  chords 
for  wood  winds  and  horns,  while  a  tentative  figure  steals  in  through  the  first  violins 
to  the  seconds.  The  bass  phrase  is  modified,  and  subjected  again  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure. A  new  figure,  tending  upwards,  is  worked  out  with  logical  insistence 
to  a  climax  at  which  the  tentative  first  violin  figure  is  announced  with  some  in- 
sistence, then  subsides  gradually  until  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  allegro 
moderato,  is  reached.  This  portion  of  the  movement  is  noticeable  for  its  simple 
conformity  to  tradition.  The  opening  theme  is  a  simple  modification  of  the  open- 
ing violin  figure.  After  a  lucid  transition,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  normal 
key,  divided  between  wood  wind  and  strings.  The  "development"  section,  in  which 
the   composer   usually   exhibits    the   resources    of    theme-transformation    and    con- 


*  The  symphony  requires:  three  flutes  (and  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side 
drum,  bass  drum,   cymbals,   glockenspiel,   and  strings. 
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trast  of  mood,  is  on  the  whole  unusually  simple  and  direct.  It  is  easy  to  follow 
the  modifications,  rhythmical  and  harmonic,  to  which  Rachmaninoff  has  subjected 
his  themes.  For  the  most  part  he  uses  as  material  the  principal  theme  of  the 
movement,  with  occasional  reference  to  the  "violin  phrase"  of  the  introduction. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  section,  he  employs  greater  freedom  of  modulation,  and 
the  "recapitulation"  section  begins  with  a  climax  in  which  the  principal  theme 
is  announced  with  more  emphasis.  The  coda  is  rather  long  and  elaborate,  but 
does  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Brahms,  involve  the  use  of  new  material. 

The  second  movement,  allegro  molto,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo  of  far  less  conven- 
tional type.  First  and  second  violins,  with  oboes,  begin  an  incisive  accompaniment 
figure,  while  four  solo  horns  give  out  a  vigorous  theme.  The  strings  answer  with 
a  phrase,  in  which  an  upward  leap  of  a  seventh  is  prominent.  There  is  free 
modulation,  leading  to  a  new  section  with  a  broad  melody  given  out  by  the 
strings.  There  is  an  episode  in  canonic  style  in  which  the  figure  with  leaps  of  a 
seventh  appears  in  notes  of  smaller  value  (diminution).  This  movement  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  inimitable  vivacity,  striking  use  of  orchestral  resources  (especially 
the  glockenspiel),  and  its  intrinsic  musical  originality. 

The  third  movement,  adagio,  is  naturally  of  a  lyric  cast,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  more  conventional  in  its  musical  treatment.  It  opens  with  an  expressive  phrase 
for  the  strings  to  which  the  clarinet  answers  with  a  melodic  episode.  Then  comes 
an  episode  constructed  on  the  "violin  figure"  from  the  introduction  to  the  first 
movement.  This  is  continued  at  some  length.  The  opening  theme  of  the  adagio 
returns,  followed  by  the  clarinet  solo.  After  this  the  movement  comes  to  a  close 
with  a  retrospective  reference  to  the  "introduction  phrase."  The  most  salient 
characteristics  of  this  movement  are  its  melodic  grace  and  straightforward  sim- 
plicity of  construction. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  "canonic  episode"  of  the  scherzo  in 
triple  time,  leading  directly  to  a  brilliant  and  forceful  theme.  There  is  a  cheerful 
subsidiary,  scored  chiefly  for  wood  wind  and  strings,  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the 
first  theme.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  broad  second  theme,  given  out  by  all  the 
strings  (except  double-basses)  with  accompaniment  of  wood  wind  and  horns.  A 
portion  of  this  theme  suggests  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  notes  of  double  length 
(augmentation).  There  is  an  episode  from  the  adagio,  built  up  from  the  intro- 
duction phrase.  The  first  theme  returns  with  some  skilful  canonic  workmanship 
(in  augmentation  and  diminution).  The  "cheerful  subsidiary"  returns,  this  time 
chiefly  in  the  brass,  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  broader  second  theme.  There 
is  a  brilliant  ending  in  which  the  first  and  second  theme  appear  in  contrapuntal 
opposition. 
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I  am 
more  than 

a  piano 


/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  the  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

/  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

/  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 


I  am  Steinway 

M.   STEINERT   &  SONS 

A  iVeio  England  Institution  Since  1860 

16  2    BOYLSTON   STREET,    BOSTON 
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RACHMANINOFF'S  "FIRST"  SYMPHONY 


Rachmaninoff  wrote  a  "first"  symphony,  but  the  world  knows  not 
a  note  of  it  —  it  was  never  published.  He  acknowledges  this  earlier 
score  only  as  an  unfortunate  episode  in  his  youth.  It  was  in  1895, 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Second  Symphony,  that  the  young  man 
who  had  created  a  good  deal  of  attention  with  his  C-sharp  minor  Pre- 
lude (Op.  3),  and  won  warm  approval  from  Tchaikovsky  with  his 
symphonic  poem,  "The  Rock,"  attempted  a  Symphony  in  D  minor, 
with  the  unpropitious  opus  number,  thirteen.  Serge  Taneiev,  his 
learned  and  kindly  master  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  was  more  than 
dubious  when  the  young  man  played  the  symphony  to  him  on  the 
piano.  Rachmaninoff,  who  in  his  "Recollections"  spares  neither  him- 
self nor  his  piece,  there  tells  that  he  had  reached  a  point  where  he 
imagined  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  do.  Belaiev,  publisher  and 
encourager  of  musical  youth,  accepted  the  symphony  for  performance 
at  the  series  of  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  were  organized  to  give  a  hearing  to  Russian  composers.  At  the 
rehearsals  Rimsky-Korsakov,  with  the  candor  customary  in  the  Peters- 
burg circle,  said  to  him,  "Forgive  me,  but  I  do  not  find  this  music  at 
all  agreeable."  Rachmaninoff  had  already  realized  where  his  over- 
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weening  self-esteem  had  led  him.  He  tells  in  his  "Recollections"  the 
tortures  which  he  endured  at  that  time:  "I  'listened  in'  to  my  own 
work.  I  found  the  orchestration  abominable,  but  I  knew  that  the 
music  also  was  not  up  to  much.  There  are  serious  illnesses  and  deadly 
blows  from  fate  which  entirely  change  a  man's  character.  This  was 
the  effect  of  my  own  Symphony  on  myself.  When  the  indescribable 
torture  of  this  performance  had  at  last  come  to  an  end,  I  was  a 
different  man. 

"During  the  evening  I  could  not  go  into  the  concert-hall.  I  left  the 
artists'  room  and  hid  myself,  sitting  on  an  iron  fire-escape  staircase 
which  led  into  the  gallery  of  the  'Nobility  Hall.'  There  I  spent  the 
time,  huddled  on  a  step,  while  my  Symphony,  which  had  fanned  in  me 
such  great  expectations,  was  being  played.  I  live  through  that  terrible 
experience  again:  it  was  the  most  agonizing  hour  of  my  life!  Sometimes 
I  stuck  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to  prevent  myself  from  hearing  my  own 
music,  the  discords  of  which  absolutely  tortured  me.  Only  one  thought 
hammered  in  my  brain  —  'How  is  it  possible?  What  is  the  cause  of  it?' 
No  sooner  had  the  last  chords  died  away  than  I  fled,  horrified,  into 
the  street.  I  ran  to  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  boarded  one  of  the  trams, 
so  familiar  to  me  from  my  childhood,  and  drove  incessantly  up  and 
down  the  endless  street,  through  wind  and  mist,  martyred  by  the 
thought  of  my  failure.  At  last  I  calmed  down  so  far  that  I  was  able 
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to  face  the  supper  which  Belaiev  was  giving  in  my  honour  that  even- 
ing. But  even  there  the  abject  misery  that  had  taken  the  place  of  my 
former  arrogance  never  left  me  for  a  moment.  All  the  encouragement 
of  my  'colleagues'  present  could  not  comfort  me.  I  had  thought  that  I 
knew  exactly  where  I  stood.  All  my  hopes,  all  belief  in  myself,  had 
been  destroyed." 

A  performance  that  was  "beneath  contempt,"  together  with  the  im- 
bedded hostility  in  St.  Petersburg  towards  all  musical  products  of  Mos- 
cow, made  matters  far  worse  than  they  would  have  been  at  home. 
Cesar  Cui  felt  called  upon  to  annihilate  the  symphony,  in  his  news- 
paper review.  "If  there  were  a  Conservatory  in  Hell,"  he  wrote,  "Rach- 
maninoff would  gain  the  first  prize  for  his  Symphony,  so  devilish  are 
the  discords  he  has  dished  up  for  us."  According  to  von  Riesemann 
"the  young  composer,  wounded  to  the  heart,  withdrew  the  symphony, 
and  hid  the  score  under  seven  seals.  No  one  has  ever  again  heard  a 
note  of  it."  Thus  began  the  critical  period  of  apathy  and  depression, 
from  which  Rachmaninoff  rallied  in  1900,  when,  composing  his 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  he  once  more  came  to  feel  confidence  in  his 
creative  abilities. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

CRITICAL  MOMENTS 

By  Marion  M.  Scott 

(Monthly  Musical  Record,  London,  September,  1935) 


Bear-baiting  was  a  sport  beloved  by  the  Elizabethans.  Its  ghost  sur- 
vives today  in  a  pastime  to  which  the  musical  world  is  much  ad- 
dicted —  that  of  baiting  the  music  critics.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
its  more  violent  manifestations.  The  Klenovsky  and  classical  manu- 
script cases  are  still  fresh  in  memory;  another  case  concerned  with  a 
K  is  not  quite  forgotten  —  and  the  facts  are  known  to  all.  But  the 
minor  forms  of  baiting  are  carried  on,  year  in,  year  out,  and  of  those 
I  desire  to  speak.  With  a  thousand  devices  concert-givers  and  concert- 
goers  hinder  the  critics  in  the  legitimate  performance  of  their  duties. 
Yet  if  the  faintest  signs  of  distraction  appear  in  the  written  critiques, 
the  public  fastens  on  them  with  an  almost  ghoulish  glee.  Of  course, 
these  hindrances  may  be  meant  in  kindness,  as  were  the  ordeals 
through  which  Sarastro  caused  the  seekers  after  truth  to  pass  in  the 
"Magic  Flute";  nor  will  I  deny  their  educative  force,  since  the  music 
critic  who  can  emerge  from  them  triumphant  is  certainly  a  master  of 
his  craft. 

Yet  I  think  it  is  time  the  public  should  be  asked  to  review  its  present 
methods  and  to  consider  seriously  whether  they  tend  to  promote  the 
best  musical  criticism.  In  any  case  musical  critics  work  under  consider- 
able handicaps.  Writing  for  a  daily  paper  is  rather  like  Kim's  game 
and  an  examination  time-test  rolled  into  one.  Everything  must  be 
observed  and  remembered  —  even  the  most  complicated  new  composi- 
tion —  on  a  single  hearing.  No  going  back  here,  as  in  a  picture  gallery, 
for  another  look.  The  instant  the  concert  is  over,  the  critic  must  pro- 
ceed with  all  speed  to  the  office,  write  the  notice,  and  get  it  in  before 
the  paper  goes  to  press  that  night.  Everyone  will  remember  the  Bishop 
who  "had  no  time  to  be  brief."  The  length  of  time  available  for  the 
critic  varies  with  the  hour  at  which  the  concert  has  commenced.  Eight, 
eight-fifteen,  and  eight-thirty  do  not  leave  wide  margins  at  the  other 
end  for  writing  a  considered  criticism,  but  they  are  sufficient.  Nine 
o'clock,  however,  begins  to  run  things  fine,  and  a  ten-thirty  concert 
is  no  better  than  a  nightmare.  Concentration,  therefore,  is  essential 
for  the  critic,  and  any  lapse  from  it  is  usually  hailed  by  the  baiters 
with  such  remarks  as  "must  have  gone  to  sleep,"  or  "must  have  had 
indigestion." 
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<^A  J^jtter  from  -~ 

A  New  Subscriber: 


Paris,  December  2,  1935 


Dear  Mr.  Taft: 


In  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  I  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  attend  some  concerts  of  the  wonder- 
ful Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  brilliant  con- 
ducting of  Dr.  S.  Koussevitzky. 

Before  I  came  to  America  I  knew  already  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was 
prepared  for  the  best,  but  what  I  have  heard  surpassed 
all  my  expectations.  I  could  not  imagine  that  such  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  interpretation  and  execu- 
tion could  exist  at  all. 

Not  only  Boston  and  not  only  America  but  all  those 
who  love  music  must  be  proud  of  the  work  which  Dr.  S. 
Koussevitzky  and  his  Orchestra  are  doing  in  the  domain 
of  the  purest  musical  art,  and  must  therefore  sympathize 
with  your  action  supporting  this  wonderful  organization. 

This  gives  me  perhaps  the  reason  to  ask  you  to  enroll 
me  as  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
will  be  a  great  honor  for  me  to  belong  to  your  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hoping  that  you  will  accept  this  expression  of  my  in- 
terest, I  enclose  my  modest  gift  ($25)  by  cheque  to  your 
order. 

Sincerely  yours, 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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I  propose  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  public 
"assists"  concentration.  If  these  are  mainly  taken  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, it  is  because  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  anyone  else,  though 
the  deductions  to  be  drawn  are  more  to  the  benefit  of  others  than 
myself,  since  the  conditions  of  my  own  work  have  seldom  exposed  me 
to  the  full  rigours  of  the  game.  Besides,  I  did  so  enjoy  the  funny  side 
of  things. 

First,  to  counter  the  accusation  that  critics  sleep  at  their  post.  In 
the  interests  of  truth,  I  ask  how  could  anyone  doze  comfortably  in  our 
concert  halls?  Even  the  lessees  of  these  places  have  given  up  their 
ironic  advertisements  of  "sofa  stalls."  At  the  one  hall  where  these 
movable  rows  of  "sofas"  still  exist  (though  now  merely  "stalls")  an 
evening  concert  resolves  itself  into  an  internecine  struggle  on  the  floor 
between  the  different  rows.  An  early  comer  may  succeed,  by  means 
of  firmly  planted  feet,  in  keeping  the  row  in  front  from  being  pushed 
back,  but  if  the  defence  fails,  then  he  or  she  becomes,  like  Winnie-the- 
Pooh,  a  wedged  bear  in  great  tightness.  More  often  than  not  all  is 
lost  at  the  moment  when  some  late-comers  enter  and  the  early  ones 
stand  up  to  let  them  crowd  past.  Then  the  occupants  of  the  row  in 
front,  trained  in  concert  strategy,  seize  their  chance  and  swiftly  push 
back  their  seats  before  the  defendant  can  stop  them.  The  rest  of  the 
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evening  is  marked  by  sensations  rather  like  those  of  being  in  the 
stocks. 

If,  however,  the  critic  can  learn  the  detachment  of  the  Yoga  who 
ties  himself  into  knots  to  think  the  better,  all  is  yet  well.  At  other 
halls  certain  rows  of  seats  are  set  apart  for  the  press;  at  one  these  are 
even  labelled:  "Press  seats,  Reserved."  Does  this  secure  peace?  It  does 
not,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  The  words  "Reserved"  and 
"Press"  simply  rouse  the  old  Adams  (and  new  Eves)  among  the  public 
to  urgent  envy.  They  desire  passionately  to  inhabit  those  modest  back 
seats,  or  to  be  taken  for  journalists.  They  push  in  and  plump  them- 
selves down,  if  possible,  while  the  concert  is  in  progress,  or  climb  out 
again  with  slow  unbelief  when  dislodged  by  the  courteous  curators. 
The  remainder  of  the  public  comes  in  because  it  cannot  read  or  is 
like  the  lady  who  complained  she  could  not  possibly  understand  a 
notice  because  it  was  in  print. 

From  London  concert  halls  memory  strays  to  festivals.  Here  the 
usual  difficulties  are  complicated  by  silver  collections  or  fainting  fits  — 
among  the  audience,  of  course,  these  latter  not  being  inured  by  long 
practice  to  bad  air  or  none.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  critics  would 
score  here,  but  the  disturbance  of  having  fainting  forms  dragged  out 
over  one  is  quite  noticeable.  I  remember  a  certain  provincial  festival 
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where  there  were  six  faints  in  a  single  morning  near  me.  Other  dis- 
tractions that  day  were  more  cheerful.  As  the  brass  of  the  orchestra 
intoned  the  noble  strains  of  Wagner's  Valhalla  motive,  and  as  I  should 
have  been  imagining  the  solemn  entry  of  gods  into  their  new  home,  my 
attention  became  suddenly  fascinated  by  the  old  lady  at  my  side.  With 
a  wicked  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  an  immovable  countenance  she  drew 
her  hands  in  and  out  concertina- wise  for  every  tonic  and  dominant! 
Her  mute  comment  demolished  Wotan  and  Co.  more  completely  than 
any  criticism  I  have  ever  met.  This  was,  however,  a  mild  and  pleasant 
distraction  by  comparison  with  those  which  can  be  inflicted  by 
neighbors  who  talk  or  fidget.  I  remember  a  performance  of  the  Prel- 
ude to  "Parsifal"  at  Bayreuth  when  the  American  lady  next  to  me 
acted  throughout  as  announcer  to  her  son  and  ended  triumphantly: 
"There,  that's  the  toon  I  told  you  about." 

Nearer  home  I  recollect  an  English  neighbor  at  Queen's  Hall  who 
punctuated  the  first  performance  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  sym- 
phonies of  our  day  by  pulling  out  his  watch  every  five  minutes  and 
sighing  heavily.  Similarly,  when  at  Queen's  Hall  hearing  another 
work  of  symphonic  proportions  by  the  same  British  composer  and 
raised  to  an  extase  by  its  grandeur,  I  was  suddenly  snatched  from  my 
contemplation  of  the  Heavenly  Host  by  a  Die-hard  next  to  me  who 
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slowly  and  loudly  wriggled  into  his  goloshes,  protest  in  every  line  of 
him.  At  the  last  note  he  became  vocal  with  indignation.  "How  could  we 
be  expected  to  listen  to  such  stuff?"  he  asked  me.  "How  could  one  hear 
it  when  he  would  move  about  so?"  was  my  reply.  Still,  he  had  been 
attending  to  the  music.  The  gentleman  who,  from  sheer  boredom, 
sharpened  pencils,  slowly  cut  up  paper,  cleaned  his  nails,  and  (all 
else  failing)  cracked  his  fingers  audibly  through  every  pianissimo  in 
an  orchestral  concert  in  Queen's  Hall  can  have  heard  nothing.  He 
succeeded  in  reducing  several  rows  of  people  to  almost  the  same  state. 
Other  types  of  ordeal  are  those  by  darkness,  flood,  and  fire.  First  for 
the  darkness.  Many  concert-givers  hold  nowadays  that  music  is  better 
heard  in  darkness  than  in  light.  I  will  not  debate  that  question,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  the  Philistine  commonplace,  that  if  there  is  not 
to  be  enough  light  by  which  to  read  the  programme,  why  print  it? 
Where  the  works  performed  are  well  known,  the  critic  probably  knows 
them  backwards  and  forwards  and  can  identify  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  with  a  programme  of  modern  music  —  especially  of  "first 
performance"  —  this  refuge  is  denied.  Either  the  whole  programme 
must  be  memorized  beforehand,  or  the  critic  must  come  provided 
with  an  electric  torch.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  (much  as  a  blue 
pencil  belongs  to  an  editor)  a  torch  should  always  form  a  part  of  a 
critic's  outfit.  Besides  being  useful  at  ultra-sesthetic  concerts,  it  is  also  a 
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present  help  in  trouble  when  the  main  fuse  of  a  concert-hall  goes  (as 
happened  not  long  ago  during  a  violin  recital)  or  when  a  whole  dis- 
trict, hall  and  street  —  approaches  alike,  are  plunged  into  darkness 
(as  also  happened  recently). 

Of  ordeals  by  flood  and  fire,  I  have  not  yet  encountered  the  flood; 
only  a  rain  so  tremendous  that,  as  an  old  country  saying  goes:  "It 
didn't  wait  to  rain;  it  just  fell  down."  My  mackintosh  (a  new  one) 
seemed  the  right  wear  for  the  day,  and  on  arriving  at  my  concert,  I 
hung  it  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  there  being  no  other  place  to  put  it. 
This  was  a  "dark"  concert;  also  one  at  which  the  audience  might 
smoke.  Half-way  through,  a  strangely  horrid  scent  gained  on  my  con- 
sciousness. "Something  is  burning,"  exclaimed  my  neighbor.  It  was: 
a  lighted  cigarette  end,  dropped  by  the  people  behind,  had  been 
quietly  eating  its  way  through  my  mackintosh.  Anyone  who  has  smelt 
burning  rubber  will  know  the  punishment  fitted  the  crime.  For  once 
the  baiters  were  bitten. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  3  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  30 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873 


Rachmaninoff  has  written  four  concertos  for  the  pianoforte.*  The 
Third  belongs  to  the  year  1909,  and  its  occasion  was  his  first 
visit  to  America.  When  he  engaged  to  make  a  brief  tour  in  this 
country,  to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  musical  plans  then  in 
his  head  took  shape,  and  he  was  able  to  bring  with  him  a  completed 
Third  Concerto.  The  composer  tells  us  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
practice  it  sufficiently  during  the  summer,  and  took  on  the  boat  with 
him  a  "dumb  piano"  for  the  purpose.  It  was  the  only  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  used  such  a  contrivance. 
The  tour  consisted  of  about  twenty  concerts,  including  appearances 

■*  The  First,  in  F-sharp  minor,  an  early  work — in  fact  his  Opus  1 — was  revised  by  him  in 
.1917.  The  Second,  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  was  composed  in  1900;  the  Third  in  1909;  the 
Fourth,  in  G  minor,  Op.  40,  in  1927.  The  First  Concerto  was  performed  by  this  orchestra 
December  16,  1904  (Carlo  Buonamici,  soloist),  and  again  (in  its  original  version)  at  a 
Monday  Evening  concert,  November  5,  1934  (Pauline  Danforth,  soloist).  The  Second  Con- 
certo was  performed  by  this  orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908  (Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
soloist);  in  Boston,  December  17,  1909  (Rachmaninoff,  soloist),  November  17,  1916 
(Gabrilowitsch),  January  31.  1919  (Rachmaninoff),  January  27,  1922  (Wilhelm  Bachaus), 
January  25,  1926  (Monday  Evening  Concert — Jesus  Maria  Sanromfi),  April  12,  1935 
(Walter  Gieseking).  The  Third  Concerto  was  first  played  at  these  concerts  October  31,  1919 
(Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  soloist),  and  again  March  16,  1928  (Vladimir  Horowitz,  soloist). 
The  Fourth  Concerto  has  not  been  performed  by  this  orchestra. 
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with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  Conductor,  in 
Boston  and  on  tour.*  Rachmaninoff  has  this  to  say  about  the  tour  in 
his  "Recollections": 

"During  my  tour  with  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
I  played  my  Second  Concerto.  Fiedler,  who  appeared  to  like  both  my 
Concerto  and  its  composer,  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy 
towards  me  during  the  whole  journey.  He  offered  at  once  to  perform 
'The  Isle  of  the  Dead'  with  his  orchestra,  and  I  gratefully  accepted 
this  proposal.  During  the  course  of  that  season  he  also  performed  my 
Second  Symphony,  and  I  think  he  is  the  only  German  conductor  who 
now  and  then  puts  my  'Bells'  on  his  programme.  The  success  I  had 
when  I  conducted  my  'Symphonic  Poem'  may  have  induced  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  offer  me  an  engagement  as  Fiedler's 
successor;  but  although  it  was  an  incomparable  pleasure  to  work  with 
this  excellent  orchestra,  I  refused  the  offer.  The  prospect  of  being 
absent  from  Moscow  for  any  length  of  time,  with  or  without  my 
family,  struck  me  as  absurd.  However,  the  appreciation  of  my  work, 
shown  by  this  proposal,  made  me  very  happy." 

The  new  Third  Concerto  was  performed  twice  in  New  York,  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  Walter  Damrosch  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  November  28,  1909  (the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York).  Gustav  Mahler  conducted  the  second  performance.  Rach- 
maninoff writes  interestingly  of  his  impression  of  Mahler  at  rehearsal: 

*  Rachmaninoff  played  his  Second  Concerto  with  the  orchestra,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,   New  York,   Hartford,   and   Buffalo. 
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At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart 
straight  away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompani- 
ment, which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of 
perfection,  although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  re- 
hearsal. According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important— 
an  attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve, 
when  there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost 
to  play  through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes. 
We  played  and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  passed,  but  Mahler 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact.  I  still  remember  an  in- 
cident which  is  characteristic  of  him.  Mahler  was  an  unusually  strict 
disciplinarian.  This  I  consider  an  essential  quality  for  a  successful 
conductor.  We  had  reached  a  difficult  violin  passage  in  the  Third 
Movement  which  involves  some  rather  awkward  bowing.  Suddenly 
Mahler,  who  had  conducted  this  passage  a  tempo,  tapped  his  desk: 
"Stop!  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  difficult  bowing  marked  in  your 
parts.  .  .  .  Play  the  passage  like  this,"  and  he  indicated  a  different 
method  of  bowing.  After  he  had  made  the  first  violins  play  the  passage 
over  alone  three  times,  the  man  sitting  next  to  the  leader  put  down  his 
violin: 

"I  can't  play  the  passage  with  this  kind  of  bowing." 

Mahler  (quite  unruffled):  'What  kind  of  bowing  would  you  like 
to  use?" 
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Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylslon  Street 
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"As  it  is  marked  in  the  score." 

Mahler  turned  towards  the  leader  with  an  interrogative  look,  and 
when  he  found  the  latter  was  of  the  same  opinion  he  tapped  the  desk 
again: 

"Please  play  as  is  written!" 

This  incident  was  a  definite  rebuff  for  the  conductor,  especially  as 
the  excellent  leader  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra  had 
pointed  out  to  me  this  disputed  method  of  bowing  as  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  playing  the  passage.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  Mahler 
would  react  to  this  little  scene.  He  was  most  dignified.  Soon  after- 
wards he  wanted  the  double  basses  to  tone  down  their  playing  of  a 
passage.  He  interrupted  the  orchestra  and  turned  to  the  players: 

"I  would  beg  the  gentlemen  to  make  more  of  a  diminuendo  in  this 
passage,"  then,  addressing  the  argumentative  neighbor  of  the  leader 
with  a  hardly  perceptible  smile: 

"I  hope  you  don't  object." 

Forty-five  minutes  later  Mahler  announced: 

"Now  we  will  repeat  the  first  movement." 

My  heart  froze  within  me.  I  expected  a  dreadful  row,  or  at  least  a 
heated  protest  from  the  orchestra.  This  would  certainly  have  happened 
in  any  other  orchestra,  but  here  I  did  not  notice  a  single  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. The  musicians  played  the  first  movement  with  a  keen  or 
perhaps  even  closer  application  than  the  previous  time.  At  last  we 
had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  together  we  ex- 
amined the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly  to 
pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 


TO  BE  SEEN- 
In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manu- 
scripts, and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's 
current  repertory.  There  are  still  being  shown  the  head  of 
Sibelius  recently  modelled  by  Madame  Koussevitzky,  and  a  por- 
trait by  Vassily  I.  Schoukhaeff  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  with  the 
double-bass. 

The  New  England  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  remain  by  their  courtesy  for  another  week.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  Birches" 

Edmund   C.  Tarbell  —  "Mother  and   Child   in   a   Boat" 

Joseph  de  Camp  —  "The  Guitar  Player" 

Childe  Hassam  —  "Boston  Common  at  Twilight" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Salmon  Fishing" 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  —  "My  Children  in  the  Woods" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Eleanor" 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  First  Snow" 
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"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  alter  half-past  one,  Master." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician 
has  a  right  to  get  up!" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz' 
Symphony,  "La  Vie  d'Un  Artiste."  He  conducted  it  magnificently, 
especially  the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  [sic] 
where  he  obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have 
never  before  heard  achieved  in  this  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the 
very  walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  .  .  . 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Josef  Hofmann,  the  pianist.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  quoted  from  Felix  Borowski's  notes  in  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra's  programme  books: 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto,  D  minor,  4-4.  After  two  introductory  measures  in 
the  orchestra  the  solo  instrument  sets  forth  the  principal  subject,  accompanied 
merely  by  the  strings  and  one  bassoon.  Passage  work  follows  in  the  piano  part  as 
accompaniment  to  the  first  theme,  now  given  to  the  horn  and  violas.  The  second 
subject  enters,  pianissimo,  in  the  strings,  answered  by  the  piano,  its  material  hav- 
ing already  been  foreshadowed,  first  by  the  clarinet  and  horn,  and  immediately 
afterward  by  the  oboe  and  trumpet.  Out  of  the  subject  grows  a  more  expressive 
section  given  out  by  the  piano.  The  material  grows  more  impassioned  and,  through 
a  diminuendo,  leads  to  the  development  section,  which  begins  with  the  theme 
that  had  opened  the  movement.  Considerable  working  over  of  this  and  subsidiary 
material  now  takes  place.. At  the  close  of  the  development  a  lengthy  cadenza  for 
the  solo  instrument  is  introduced,  in  part  of  which  the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and 
horn   successively   bring  forward   suggestions  of   the   first  subject,   the   piano   later 
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Supper  Dancing  from  9.00  P.M. 
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Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 


Reservations 
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The  Ludlow 

Corner  Clarendon  St.  and  St.  James  Ave. 
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suggesting  the  second  theme.  What  corresponds  to  a  recapitulation  follows  the 
cadenza,  the  solo  instrument  again  announcing  the  principal  theme  with  the 
strings  accompanying  it,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  second  subject 
is  hinted  at  rather  than  definitely  repeated.  It  is  with  that  that  the  movement 
comes  tranquilly  to  a  close. 

II.  Intermezzo  (Adagio,  A  major,  3-4).  The  opening  theme  is  stated  by  the 
wood  wind,  the  strings  taking  it  up  later.  The  piano  eventually  brings  forward 
the  subject,  but  now  in  A-flat  major.  There  is  considerable  development  of  the 
theme,  partly  in  the  solo  instrument  and  partly  in  the  orchestra.  Soon  a  hew 
section  is  introduced,  in  which  the  clarinet  and  bassoon  give  out  a  subject  not 
unrelated  to  the  thematic  material  of  the  first  movement,  the  strings  playing  a 
waltz  rhythm  underneath  it  with  passage  work  accompanying  in  the  piano.  Vigor- 
ous octave  and  chord  passages  for  the  solo  lead  without  pause  into  the  finale. 

III.  Finale  (Alia  breve,  D  minor,  2-2).  The  piano  enters  with  a  driving 
triplet  figure  at  the  third  measure.  After  this  has  been  worked  over,  a  new  rhythm 
is  introduced  by  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied  by  the  strings.  There  are  more 
triplet  passages,  and  the  piano  then  announces  another  subject,  now  in  C  major, 
this  being  succeeded  by  the  same  figure  in  the  strings,  but  with  a  cantabile  passage 
above  it  in  the  solo  part.  Development  ensues  and  leads  to  a  new  section  (Scher- 
zando,  4-4)  whose  material  in  the  strings  has  been  drawn  from  the  second  theme  of 
the  opening  movement.  Over  this  the  piano  plays  light  and  scherzando  passages. 
Later  there  are  suggestions  (in  the  violas  and  violoncellos)  of  the  opening  subject 
of  the  concerto.  Lento.  The  solo  instrument  plays  material  which  bears  relation 
to  a  portion  of  the  first  movement,  and  this  is  developed.  After  a  pianissimo  phrase 
for  the  piano,  ritardando,  the  original  tempo  of  the  movement  returns  with  the 
driving  triplet  figure,  and  the  second  theme  of  it  is  repeated,  now  in  B-flat  major. 
There  is  a  brilliant  and  sonorous  coda. 
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n,r       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB  CRUISES 


AROUND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

in  the  express  liner  "Columbus" 
Sailing  February  11,  1936 

The  first  cruise  from  New  York  com- 
pletely around  South  America  since  1930. 
On  the  famous  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  "Columbus,"  the  largest  ship  ever 
to  make  a  Round  South  America  Cruise. 
Through  the  Panama  Canal;  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America;  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  East 
Coast.  With  visits  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent's great  ports  and  historic  cities. 

All  in  45  days.    February  11  to  March  27 
$495  up  —  one  class  only 


SOUTH   SEA 
ISLANDS 

in  the  "Stella  Polaris" 

Sailing  January  21,  1936 

To  the  most  interesting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  Through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  India  and  Ceylon. 
Then  by  way  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa 
and  Liberia  to  Havre  and  Southampton. 
Visiting,  among  other  places: 

Marquesas  Fiji  Islands  Durban 

Tahiti  Bali,  Java  Cape  Town 

Society  Islands  Sumatra  St.  Helena 

Samoan  Islands  Nias,  Flores  Monrovia 

January  2 1  to  May  9  —  109  days 

Limited  to  125  members 
$1035  up  —  with  shore  excursions 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 

in  the  "Britannic" 

Four  escape-from-winter  cruises  in  the 
Cunard -White  Star  liner  "Britannic." 

January  31  to  February  19  $210  up 
February  20  to  March  10  $2 10  up 
March  1 1  to  March  27  $177.50  up 
March  27  to  April  5  $100  up 

With  visits  to  some  of  the  brightest,  gay- 
est, and  most  interesting  places  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northern  South  America. 
For  example:  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  Martinique. 
On  the  March  27  Cruise  —  Nassau,  Bermuda 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

Steamship  Tickets  Independent  Trips  Airplane  Tickets 

122    Newbury    Street  BOSTON  145   Tremont   Street 


Telephone:    HUBbard    2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Tenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Roussel   Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

I.     Lento,  allegro  con  brio 
II.     Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

(First  performances  in  the  United  States) 

Rimsky-Korsakov   "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 

Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8    ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  December  26, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  Music  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before 

the  concert 
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Symphony  Hah 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Monday  Evening,  December  SO,  at  8:15 
Second  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 

Beethoven   Overture  to  "Egmont" 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

Taneiev Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor 

Soloist,  BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER 


SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  longer  or  shorter  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  are 
suggested  as  a  Christmas  gift.  They  may  be  purchased  on  a  proportionate  basis 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  presented  with  a  GIFT  CARD  (as  repro- 
duced above). 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPOR  ATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard   Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,     1935,     BY     BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Tenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Roussel  Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

I.     Lento;  allegro  con  brio 
II.    Lento  molto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

{First  performances  in  the  United  States) 


Rimsky-Korsakov  "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 

Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert   Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


(A  number  of  paintings  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and 

pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the   Orchestra's  current  repertory. 

may  be   seen   in   the   Huntington   Avenue   Foyer.   See   page   466.) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ( "Pathetique" ) 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  a,  Op.  53 

By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869 


This  symphony  (published  1935),  had  its  first  presentation  at  the 
Concerts  Pasdeloup  in  Paris,  October  19  last,  Albert  Wolff  (to 
whom  it  is  dedicated),  conducting.  The  applause  after  the  scherzo  in- 
duced M.  Wolff  to  yield  to  a  European  custom  not  (up  to  this  time) 
practiced  in  America  —  as  one  of  the  critics  wrote:  "it  had  the  honors 
of  a  bis  unanimously  solicited." 

The  composer  uses  substantially  the  orchestra  of  his  Third  Sym- 
phony, with  additional  percussion:  wood  winds  in  threes,  brass  in 
fours,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and 
strings.  The  symphony  opens  with  an  introduction,  lento,  from  which 
there  is  a  thematic  recurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  Allegro  scherzando  is  in  a  6-8  rhythm  suggesting  the  gigue. 
Spirited,  punctuated  with  staccato  chords,  the  impetus  never  relaxes, 
offers  no  trio  of  contrasting  character,  although  there  is  a  subtle  jug- 
gling between  the  duple  and  triple  beat.  The  final  Allegro  molto  is  a 
lively  rondo,  again  without  relaxation  of  tempo,  although  a  section 
of  lyrical  character  brings  relief.  A  characterization  of  the  movements 
was  given  by  Denyse  Bertrand,  writing  of  the  Paris  performance  in 
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"Menestrel"  (October  25,  1935):  "An  allegro  with  an  incisive  theme 
set  off  by  vari-colored  orchestration  is  concise,  quite  in  the  composer's 
best  style;  the  adagio,  mysterious  and  tender,  rises  gradually  with  an 
expanding  songfulness;  the  scherzo,  short,  light,  very  rhythmic,  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  a  finale  of  pleasing  grace,  written  without  vigor 
and  sounding  delightfully." 

Roussel  lays  claim  to  four  symphonies,  though  the  first  might  more 
properly  be  called  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was  composed  in  1908,  and 
bears  the  title  "Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret."  The  Second,  in  B-flat,  dates 
from  1922  (it  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
October  31,  1924).  This  symphony  shows  classical  outlines,  but  has 
an  admitted  programme,  dealing  with  youth,  his  advance,  and  his 
experience  with  life.  The  Third  Symphony,  in  G  minor,  was  com- 
posed for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  orchestra  and  first  performed 
at  these  concerts  October  24,  1930.  It  has  no  programme,  although 
this  composer  has  always  kept,  even  in  his  latest  symphony,  a  colorful 
and  suggestive  instrumentation.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  like  the  Sin- 
fonietta  for  Strings  of  1934,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts 
November  29  of  the  present  season,  is  what  the  French  call  "de  la 
musique  pure"  —  with  a  high  percentage  of  "purity." 

Robert  Bernard,  writing  his  impressions  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
in  "La  Revue  Musicale"  of  last  November,  remarked  on  Roussel's 
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increasing  concentration  upon  symphonic  form.  "It  has  often  been 
set  forward,"  he  wrote,  "that  French  musical  genius  has  been  resistant 
to  symphonic  form.  The  statement  is  not  without  foundation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  absolute  music  (music  not  conditioned  by  some  idea, 
psychological,  literary,  or  dramatic)  is  hardly  amenable  to  French 
musicians  when  the  score  reaches  considerable  proportions.  The 
Frenchman's  very  concept  of  music  is  antagonistic  to  the  arbitrary 
elaboration  implicated  by  the  symphony,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
sonata  form.  We  have  neither  the  instinct,  the  taste  nor  the  inclina- 
tion for  music  as  an  autonomous  art.  In  the  middle  ages  and  the 
renaissance,  French  music  was  entirely  a  corollary  to  poetry,  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  it  has  divided  itself,  by  choice 
of  subject,  into  psychological  observation  or  dramatic  expression. 
Cesar  Franck  was  one  of  the  principal  workers  toward  the  introduc- 
tion of  Germanic  discipline  into  French  music  —  an  infiltration  which 
had  its  balancing  racial  factors. 

"Albert  Roussel  has  seemed  to  me  the  logical  point  where  musical 
thoughts  specifically  French  have  taken  full  possession  of  a  form  not 
authentically  national.  By  him  rather  than  by  Saint-Saens,  in  whom 
there  were  irreconcilable  elements,  and  who  could  borrow  a  form  for  a 
concept  which  remained  French  —  by  Albert  Roussel,  then,  the  fusion 
has  been  established;  let  us  rather  say  the  French  patrimony  has  been 
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definitely  enriched  by  a  powerful  field  of  expression  which  we  have 
had  difficulty  in  assimilating.  A  precious  conquest  which,  now  quietly 
come  to  pass,  is  destined,  I  feel  sure,  to  engage  future  attention  more 
considerably  than  we  may  now  suppose. 

"Already  with  the  Third  Symphony  Roussel  showed  us  that  his 
style,  which  has  all  the  recognizable  virtues  of  French  music,  was 
moulding  itself  with  perfect  ease  to  the  necessities  of  symphonic  form, 
having  identified,  indissolubly  united,  the  form  with  the  matter.  Now, 
that  which  might  have  been  considered  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  has  been  formally  confirmed  by  this  Fourth  Symphony, 
with  its  perfect  balance,  its  eloquence  as  considered  as  it  is  expressive. 
Force,  vigor,  sanity,  act  as  ballast  in  a  light  and  translucent  edifice 
of  sound.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  draws  one  most  in  this  work  of  art  — 
its  luminous  simplicity,  its  absence  of  artifice,  its  qualities  of  wit,  of 
emotion,  the  certainty  of  its  metier  or  the  aptness  of  its  thought." 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  tried  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art."" 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music,, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive."" 

And  finally  —  Andre  Cceuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Secret  Tenderness.'  " 
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"NIGHT  ON   MOUNT   TRIGLAV"    (THREE   PEAKS),   Third 

Act  of  the  Opera-Ballet  "Mlada"  arranged  for  Concert  Use 
(Orchestra  alone) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,   1844;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


When  "Mlada"  first  descended  upon  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  a  com- 
mission in  1871  he  was  little  interested,  but  twenty  years  later 
he  found  musical  material  of  irresistible  appeal  in  the  tale  of  a  ninth- 
century  Baltic  province,  where  Christianity  had  not  yet  dawned,  and 
witchcraft  and  nature  worship  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Such  charac- 
ters as  Tchernobog,  the  black  god,  Peroun,  god  of  thunder,  and 
Kastchei,  the  man  skeleton,  with  flitting  ghosts  and  pagan  incanta- 
tions, appealed  to  him  for  musical  treatment.  He  composed  the  opera- 
ballet  "Mlada"  (July-September,  1889)  and  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  third  act  in  advance  of  the  rest  for  concert  performance 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  that  year.* 


*This  performance  took  place  at  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts  in  the  "Hall  of  the  No- 
bility." There  was  another  performance  in  1890.  There  were  rehearsals  of  the  complete 
opera  in  the  season  1891-92,  but  the  first  performance  did  not  take  until  October,  1892, 
at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  Napravnik  conducting.  The  third  act  in  its  concert  version  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  December  23,  1921,  and  again  December  22, 
1933. 
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Mlada,  fiancee  of  the  Prince  Yaromir,  is  done  away  with  at  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  by  means  of  a  poisoned  ring,  placed  upon  her  finger 
by  her  rival,  Voislava,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  hostile  neighboring 
prince.  Voislava  wins  Yaromir's  affection  by  a  magic  spell  wrought 
by  her  nurse,  who  is  the  infernal  goddess  Morena  in  earthly  disguise. 
The  truth  of  the  poisoning  is  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream.  On  waking, 
however,  the  magic  charm  is  still  upon  him,  and  he  looks  with  affec- 
tion upon  Voislava,  the  murderess  of  his  bride.  As  the  two  are  about 
to  embrace,  the  shade  of  Mlada  intervenes  and  carries  off  her  prince 
and  rightful  lover.  Returning  to  earth  in  full  realization  of  the  perfidy 
of  Voislava,  Prince  Yaromir  kills  her,  whereupon  her  soul  is  delivered 
by  previous  pact  to  the  evil  goddess  Morena.  Yaromir  and  the  ghostly 
Mlada  are  finally  blessed  by  the  beneficent  goddess,  Lada. 

The  episode  which  this  scene  represents  has  little  concern  with  the 
plot,  being  a  sort  of  witches'  sabbath  dream,  in  which  the  shade  of 
Mlada  is  pursued  by  her  lover.  The  following  directions  are  printed 
in  the  score: 

"The  stage  is  filled  with  thick  clouds.  Darkness.  The  clouds  grad- 
ually scatter,  and  finally  completely  vanish.  Shooting  stars.  A  clear, 
moonless  night.  A  gorge  by  the  Mount  Triglav.  The  shadows  of  the 
deceased  fly  together  from  all  sides,  and  start  a  fantastic  round  dance. 
The  gorge  is  lit  up  by  the  rising  full  moon,  in  the  rays  of  which  the 
shade  of  Princess  Mlada  appears,  luring  Yaromir  on  [harp  glissandi, 
brass  chords  with  rushing  scales].  Lightly  she  glides  over  the  rocks 
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and  precipices,  Yaromir  keeping  pace  behind.  The  shadows  of  the 
deceased  interrupt  the  round  dance.  Carried  away  by  his  passionate 
impulse,  Yaromir  attempts  to  approach  Mlada.  The  latter's  shadow 
vanishes,  Yaromir  disappearing  in  its  wake.  The  moon  grows  ruddy. 
Subterranean  thunder;  the  souls  disappear  in  terror.  Flight  of  night 
birds.  Evil  spirits,  werwolves,  spectres  and  witches  appear;  snakes  and 
toads  creep  out  from  all  rocks  and  gorges.  The  spirits  of  darkness 
play  and  dance.  Out  of  the  hellish  round  dance  Tchernobog  (the 
Black  God)  appears,  in  the  guise  of  a  he-goat,  with  his  retinue.  With 
an  incantation  he  conjures  up  the  souls  of  Yaromir  and  the  Egyptian 
Queen  Cleopatra  [the  infernal  descending  chromatic  scales  die  away 
and  leave  a  shimmering  tremolo  over  which  is  heard  an  elaborate 
cadenza  for  the  E-flat  clarinet  —  then  glissandi  for  two  piccolos] .  It  is 
pitch  dark.  The  stage  is  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  Egyptian  hall. 
Queen  Cleopatra,  surrounded  by  dancers  and  female  slaves,  reclines 
upon  a  sumptuous  couch  of  purple.  Cleopatra  passionately  lures  on 
Yaromir  [slow,  voluptuous  dance,  to  the  rhythm  of  a  small  drum]. 
Yaromir's  soul  grows  animated;  Mlada's  shadow  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  weeps.  A  cock  crows.  Everything  disappears  in  an  in- 
stant. Darkness  of  night;  peals  of  subterranean  thunder  are  heard. 
Stillness.  The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  Dawn  of  day  begins  to 
break.  The  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  Triglav,  all  covered  with 
woods.  Yaromir  is  asleep.  Nature  awakens;  leaves  rustle  and  birds 
twitter  [wood  wind].  A  ray  of  the  rising  sun  falls  to  Yaromir.  Full 
day." 

The  score  calls  for  a  huge  orchestra.  Four  flutes  (with  two  piccolos, 
and  alto  flute),  three  oboes  (with  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (and 
little  clarinets,  E-flat  and  D),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (and 
double-bassoon),  six  horns,  three  trumpets  (changing  to  little  trumpet 
and  bass  trumpet),  three  trombones,  tuba  (contrabass  tuba  desirable), 
a  set  of  four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  military  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam, 
three  harps,  organ    (behind  the  scenes)  ad  lib.,  and  strings. 

For  the  stage  performance  the  composer  contrived  two  "flutes  of 
Pan"  (wind  instruments  with  little  brass  tubes,  played  glissando,  a 
lyre  and  a  little  drum.  These  were  to  be  used  on  the  stage.  The  special 
effects  in  the  Cleopatra  scene  Rimsky-Korsakov  picked  up  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  i88g,  just  before  setting 
to  work  on  his  score.  There  he  was  intrigued  by  the  music  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  Algerian  cafes.  "The  virtuoso-playing  on  the  tsevnitsd 
(Pan's  pipe)  gave  me  the  idea  of  introducing  this  ancient  instrument 
in  'Mlada'  during  the  scene  of  the  dance  before  the  Queen  Cleopatra. 
At  the  Algerian  cafe,  in  the  dance  of  a  little  girl  with  the  dagger,  I 
was  captivated  by  the  sudden  blows  struck  by  a  Negro  on  the  large 
drum  at  the  dancer's  approach.  This  effect,  too,  I  borrowed  for  the 
Cleopatra  scene."*  The  composer  stipulated  in  his  score  that  the 
sound  effects  written,  and  no  others,  were  to  be  used. 

''This  music  was  introduced  in  the  ballet  "Cleopdtre,"  as  produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet 
Rusne. 
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The  pagan  tale  of  the  Princess  "Mlada"  seems  to  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  dislocation  among  the  Petersburg  composers,  when  a 
strange  plan  for  a  sort  of  composite  score  was  hatched  at  the  Russian 
Opera  in  1871.  Gedeonov,  the  director,  proposed  it,  backed  by  intrigue, 
so  Rimsky-Korsakov  suspected,  on  the  part  of  certain  officials  and  am- 
bitious singers.  Cui  was  to  compose  the  first  act,  Borodin  the  last, 
while  the  second  and  third  were  to  be  divided  between  Moussorgsky 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  These  composers  all  felt  that  they  could  not 
pass  up  so  tangible  a  prospect,  and  accordingly  put  away  such  music 
as  they  were  writing  at  the  time.  Borodin  set  aside  his  "Prince  Igor" 
(or  rather  lifted  material  from  it  for  the  new  purpose).  Moussorgsky 
brought  out  the  scherzo  "Night  on  Bald  Mountain"  which  he  had 
composed  long  before  and  began  to  adapt  it  to  the  witches'  sabbath 
scene  in  the  opera;  Rimsky-Korsakov  lay  aside  two  operas  he  was 
working  on:  "The  Maid  of  Pskov,"  and  "The  Stone  Guest." 

Thereupon  Gedeonov  resigned  from  his  post,  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  the  project  collapsed.  Rimsky-Korsakov  returned  quietly 
to  the  two  operas  of  his  own  choice,  later  using  a  fragment  he  had 
written  for  the  slow  movement  of  a  string  quartet,  and  two  other 
motives  for  his  "Snowmaiden."  Moussorgsky  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice of  husbanding  any  likely  bits  of  material.  A  march  which  he  had 
written   for   "Mlada"   he   later   published   separately.    Music   he   had 
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written  for  a  market  scene  he  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  his  "Fair 
at  Sorochintsy,"  and  this  opera  having  no  ghostly  midnight  revel  in 
its  plot,  he  "forcibly  squeezed"  (to  use  Rimsky-Korsakov's  words)  his 
"Bald  Mountain"  scherzo  into  the  action  as  a  sort  of  stage  intermezzo, 
in  the  form  of  a  peasant's  dream.  As  for  Borodin,  material  from 
"Prince  Igor"  having  found  its  way  into  "Mlada,"  still  other  material 
from  "Mlada"  in  turn  found  its  way  into  "Prince  Igor."  A  good  deal, 
however,  remained  buried  in  the  unused  "Mlada,"  and  after  Borodin's 
death,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  faithful  patcher  of  his  colleague's  posthu- 
mous fragments,  having  brought  "Prince  Igor"  to  completion,  also  or- 
chestrated Borodin's  separate  "Mlada"  sketches. 

While  at  work  on  his  friend's  music  in  1889,  "Mlada"  struck  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  as  a  congenial  subject  for  an  opera-ballet  of  his  own.  In  the 
spring  he  was  busily  working  out  his  new  score.  His  imagination  and 
ambition  had  been  much  stimulated  during  the  season  just  ended  by 
some  fine  performances  of  Wagner's  "Ring"  cycle  at  St.  Petersburg 
under  Dr.  Karl  Muck.  Rimsky-Korsakov  accordingly  projected  an 
orchestra  of  more  than  his  usual  dimensions  for  "Mlada,"  and  used 
leading  motives  to  some  extent. 

Having  finished  the  score  of  "Mlada"  in  sketch  by  September,  the 
composer  began  the  task  of  orchestration  with  the  third  act,  and  this 
act  was  ready  for  a  concert  performance  which  took  place  at  the 
Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  with  chorus  and  soloists.  "The  pipes  of 
Pan  had  been  made  upon  my  order;  their  glissando  caused  no  slight 
wonder  among  the  auditors.  All  in  all,  my  orchestral  contrivances  hit 
the  mark  and  the  successions  of  the  fantastic  colouring  of  the  after- 
world,  of  the  flight  of  shadows  and  of  Mlada's  appearance,  of  the 
hellishly-ominous  appearance  of  Tchernobog,  of  Cleopatra's  oriental 
bacchanal  and  of  day  awakening  with  the  birds  —  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression. I  was  pleased  with  the  new  current  that  had  flowed  into  my 
orchestration.  As  for  performance,  my  contrivances  offered  no  difficul- 
ties." There  was  another  concert  performance  of  this  act  at  the  same 
concerts  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  This  led  to  an  agreement  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  opera.  The  piece  was  rehearsed  in  the  following 
season,  but  did  not  attain  a  performance.  Again  in  the  season  of  1892- 
93  the  piece  was  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  There 
were  many  rehearsals,  and  the  composer  labored  arduously,  but  with 
somewhat  discouraging  results  towards  the  complete  realization  of  his 
scenic  as  well  as  his  musical  intentions. 

The  first  public  presentation  took  place  on  October  20,  Napravnik 
conducting.  It  went  "rather  smoothly";  there  was  a  large  audience,  long 
applause,  calls  for  "the  composer";  but  subsequent  performances,  while 
crowded,  evoked  less  response.  The  critics  were  unfavorable.  The  Czar 
had  not  blessed  the  opening  with  his  presence.  The  performances  were 
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given  mostly  for  the  "season  subscription"  audiences,  who,  according  to 
Rimsky-Korsakov  were  "indifferent  to  art,  sleepy,  stolid,  and  haunt- 
ing the  theatre  only  because  of  besetting  habit  that  they  might  be 
seen  and  chatter  of  everything  but  music  —  they  were  all  bored  to  the 
very  death  by  my  opera.  .  .  .  Evidently,  on  the  basis  of  all  this,  an 
impression  was  created  that  'Mlada'  was  not  much  of  a  composition, 
and  this  opinion  of  the  majority  has  probably  been  established  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  hence  I  don't  by  any  means  expect  success  for 
my  opera  in  the  nearest  future,  nor  indeed  at  any  time  at  all,  for  that 
matter.  There  is  also  this  opinion  current:  'What  under  the  sun 
have  we  to  do  with  all  these  gods,  spirits,  devils;  let  us  have  drama 
and  drama,  let  us  have  living  human  beings!'  In  other  words:  'Let 
us  have  mellifluous  singing  with  high  notes  and  gasping  parlandos 
in  between.'  " 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,   1797;  died  at  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828 


The  world,  discovering  some  forty- three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 
rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  for  the  Music  Society  of  Gratz  in  1822,  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  having  been  voted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  He 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the 
Society  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
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stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde ,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society  of  Vienna,  of  which  the  composer  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life  he  wrote  two  symphonies 
in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.*  They  were  the  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major  Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  Both  works  were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the  ac- 
quaintances of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  pos- 
session of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 


*  The  symphony  in  E  (of  1821)  was  found  in  skeleton  form  and  orchestrated  for  per- 
formance by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  season  past.  The  apocryphal  "Gastein"  symphony 
remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  Of  it  has  been  found. 
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particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him 
that  his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
which  we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instru- 
mental swan  song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 
Herbeck  did  not  act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which 
might  have  been  an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript. 
Or  perhaps  he  mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbren- 
ners,  bursting  forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which 
it  had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only  too 
evident  that  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  a  thou- 
sand Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
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the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  wondered 
whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another  such  as 
the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was  brought  forth 
and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends. 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  where 
he  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man,  eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclu- 
sion in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at  Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his 
approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged  Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and 
having  been  so  close  with  his  Schubert  manuscript  in  the  past,  might 
prove  difficult.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he 
learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put 
in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck  accosted  him  and  after  some 
casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here  to  ask  your  permission  to 
produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The  word  "Vienna"  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having  finished  his  meal,  took 
Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and 
dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts, 
and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
"It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,   Hiittenbrenner,   and  Lachner,   in  one   concert   before   the 
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Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent 
Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert," 
answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manu- 
script "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck 
looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it 
copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered 
Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  programme  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new"),  of  Huttenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 
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SCHUBERT  THE  SYMPHONIST* 
By  Albert  Roussel 


\  most  [commentaries  on  I  Schubert,  the  writer  of  universally  pop- 
ular Lieder  takes  precedence  of  Schubert  the  creator  of  symphonic 
works.  This  is  hardly  surprising  in  the  case  of  an  artist  who,  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  wrote  "Margaret  at  the  Spinning 
wheel"  and  "Erl  King"  without  apparent  effort,  thus  giving  most 
striking  proof  of  precocity  in  a  genius  who,  in  the  form  of  the  Lied, 
ol  which  he  was  really  the  creator,  was  to  produce,  almost  as  a  recrea- 
tion, the  purest  and  most  authentic  masterpieces.  From  1813  to  1828, 
a  matter  of  fifteen  years,  his  compositions  were  conceived  and  suc- 
ceeded one  another  with  a  spontaneity  and  ease  reminiscent  of  Mozart. 
Schubert,  had  he  lived  longer,  would  undoubtedly  have  given  us  other 
masterpieces,  as  well  as  increasing  the  already  important  number  of 
his  songs,  but  he  could  scarcely  have  left  us  more  perfect  examples 
iirom  the  point  of  view  of  expression  or  form.  On  the  other  hand,  pre- 
j mature  death  deprived  us  of  a  symphonist  who,   turning   the   page 

!*  The  above  article,  which  may  be  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  this  programme, 
was  contributed  to  a  Schubert  centenary  number  of  The  Chesterian,  November,  1928. 
iSpace  not  permitting  a  complete  quotation,  those  parts  relating  to  the  last  two  symphonies 
iare  particularly  chosen. 
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which  Beethoven  had  just  ended,  would  have  added  a  new  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  symphony. 

Mr.  Paul  Landormy,  in  a  very  interesting  work  which  he  has  re- 
cently published  on  Schubert,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Schubert 
was  not  made  for  "musique-pure."  "He  had"  (he  writes)  "to  borrow 
from  the  poets  ideas  destined  to  provide  his  insatiable  need  of 
dreams  in  more  definite  shape."  Indeed,  the  form  of  the  Lied  pos- 
sesses this  precious  element,  in  that  it  regulates  the  frequently  dis- 
ordered source  of  musical  inspiration  and  supplies  quite  naturally  a 
mould  into  which  the  ideas  of  the  musician  can  be  cast.  And  it  is  in- 
contestable that  Schubert  found  it  the  most  tempting  means  of  express- 
ing himself  without  effort  or  artifice. 

On  the  other  hand  the  composition  of  a  symphony,  a  quartet  or  a 
sonata  allows  the  composer  much  greater  scope:  not  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  form  is  any  the  less  defined.  At  the  time  when  Schubert 
began  to  write,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had  already  given  the  sym- 
phony its  present-day  form,  but  this  remains  sufficiently  elastic  for  the 
composer  to  introduce,  into  the  presentation  of  his  ideas  or  their  de- 
velopment, all  the  fantasy  which  inspires  him.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
rigorous  control,  and  constant  vision  of  the  work  in  the  making,  both 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  This  was  instinctive  with  Mozart,  and  the 
harmonious  structure  took  shape  in  his  hands  without  preoccupying  his 
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attention.  Schubert,  on  the  contrary,  reveals  in  this  respect  a  lack  of 
the  sense  of  criticism,  a  carelessness  which  considerably  endangers  the 
realization  of  his  ideas.  Must  one  conclude  with  M.  Landormy  that 
he  was  not  made  for  "musique-pure"?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Schubert  would  have  left  us,  if  fate  had  permitted,  admir- 
able symphonies,  apart  from  the  two  which  are  already  masterpieces, 
the  Symphony  in  B  minor  and  the  Symphony  in  C.  Symphonic  music, 
born  of  the  dance,  would  with  Schubert  have  regained  its  original 
character:  it  would  have  been  enriched  by  the  marvellous  plasticity  of 
his  themes,  his  melodic  wealth,  his  originality  and  daring  modulations. 
As  to  the  prolixity  for  which  he  is  reproached,  not  without  some  justifi- 
cation, it  is  likely  that  Schubert,  on  hearing  his  symphonies,  would 
.have  realized  the  bad  influence  of  this  prolixity  and  would  have 
avoided  it  later. 

In  the  Symphony  in  B  minor  there  is  no  trace  of  the  youthful  faults 
so  apparent  in  the  early  works.  The  scheme  is  robust,  the  themes  are 
full  of  expression  and  variety:  the  development  is  but  a  simple  re- 
sedition  of  the  constructive  elements  already  presented;  he  transforms 
these  elements  by  broadening  their  signification.  And  what  a  penetrat- 
ing charm  there  is  in  this  second  theme  played  by  the  'cellos  to  the 
syncopated  accompaniment  of  the  clarinets  and  violas.  One  breathes 
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a  little  of  the  air  of  Vienna,  catches  glimpses  of  an  agreeable  and  easy 
life,  a  change  from  the  grave  and  profound  character  of  the  first  theme. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Andante  nevertheless  is  even  more  fascinating 
and  rouses  deeper  emotion:  the  impression  notably  at  the  32nd  bar 
where  the  strings  move  strongly  with  the  melody  of  the  wood  wind, 
and  the  brass  is  one  of  astonishing  grandeur  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  return  of  the  simple  opening  melody  next  given  out  by  the 
flute. 

Why  did  this  admirable  Symphony  remain  unfinished? 

The  outline  which  we  have  of  a  third  part  seems  to  indicate  that 
Schubert  had  no  intention  of  ending  with  the  Andante.  No  doubt  he 
was  obliged,  for  certain  reasons,  to  interrupt  the  composition  and  post- 
pone its  completion  until  later.  Other  cares,  other  occupations  bur- 
dened him  —  his  health  perhaps,  which  was  already  very  bad,  or  the 
finishing  of  his  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella."  The  work  laid  forgotten 
in  a  drawer  —  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  did  not  remain  there. 

That  Schubert,  a  few  months  before  his  death  could  have  planned 
and  realized  such  a  great  work,  so  well-balanced,  in  spite  of  its  undue 
proportions,  as  the  Symphony  in  C,  seems  incredible.  Could  it  really 
be  an  ailing  man  and  not  some  young  Siegfried  who  forged  this  flam- 
boyant piece  of  brilliant  orchestration?   The  powerful  rhythm,   the 
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jstrong  accents,  the  sonority  of  the  moving  parts,  the  charm  of  melodic 
phrases  and  that  delightful  little  marching  movement  in  the  Andante 
—  everything  concurs  in  this  Symphony  to  convey  to  us  the  impression 
of  overwhelming  vitality  —  of  a  joyous  and  exuberant  temperament. 
It  seems  as  if  the  musician  had  wished,  feeling  the  cord  of  life  about 
'to  snap,  to  set  free  all  that  was  singing  within  him,  all  that  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  say  to  men  no  longer.  It  is  like  a  well  of  energy  in  the 
midst  of  the  shadow,  which  was  encompassing  him,  a  last  good-bye  to 
this  fairy  world  of  sound,  where  Nature  had  made  him  King  and  from 
whence  he  was  about  to  be  exiled.  He  died  to  the  final  chords  of  the 
Symphony,  which  ends,  as  it  were,  regretfully  —  but  he  died  in  his 
glory,  crowned. 
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"LA  VALSE,"  A  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born   at   Ciboure,   Basses-Pyrenees,   March   7,    1875;    living   at    Montfort-l'Amaury, 

near  Paris 


IT  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  his  "poeme  choreographique" 
based  upon  measures  which  one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  writ- 
ten, but  overladen  with  implications  quite  apart  from  the  light 
abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  The 
composer,  according  to  information  from  Alfredo  Casella,  had  some 
thought  of  a  dance  production,  but  no  direct  commission  or  intent. 
The  piece  was  played  from  the  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.*  It  was  published  in  1921. 

Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz," 
and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene 
is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,   the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an  im- 


*  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  January  13,  1922,  Pierre 
Monteux,  conductor.  The  most  recent  performance  in  the  regular  series  was  February  16, 
1934. 
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mense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes 
to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about   1855." 

The  dedication  is  to  Misia  Sert,  the  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as  pro- 
duced by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe.  The  score  of  "La  Valse"  calls  for 
three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  triangle, 
crotales,*  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.    .    .    . 

♦Philip  Hale  supplies  this  note:  "The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle, 
whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  'crotal' 
in  Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  'crotales'  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually 
made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and 
learned  description  of  the  'Krotalon'  see  F.  A.  Lampe  'De  Cymbalis  Veterum'  (Utrecht,  1703). 
As  employed  by  Ravel  in  'The  Waltz,'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a  little 
thicker   than    those   known    as    antique." 
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"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  .  .  .  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  and  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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BOSTON 


Practically  every 
kind   of   Insurance 

except  Life 
including   Fidelity 
and  Surety   Bonds 
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IIP       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  18  j  3 


|lj|    A    1^  I  ^^  ^        A  nook  of  old  Rome 

■  ▼I  A\  l>  I  \J  w         Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Announces  the  opening  of  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

A  Distinctive  Roman  Bar 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 


.  .  .  Jzatronize  our  advertisers  when 
possible,  and  mention  the  Bulletin. 
It  will  prove  mutually  advantageous. 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 

RAYMOND-WHITGOMB  CRUISES 


AROUND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

in  the  express  liner  "Columbus" 
Sailing  February  11,  1936 

The  first  cruise  from  New  York  com- 
pletely around  South  America  since  1930. 
On  the  famous  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  "Columbus,"  the  largest  ship  ever 
to  make  a  Round  South  America  Cruise. 
Through  the  Panama  Canal;  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America;  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  East 
Coast.  With  visits  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent's great  ports  and  historic  cities. 

All  in  45  days.    February  1 1  to  March  27 
$495  up  —  one  class  only 


SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDS 

in  the  "Stella  Polaris" 

Sailing  January  21,  1936 

To  the  most  interesting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  Through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  India  and  Ceylon. 
Then  by  way  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa 
and  Liberia  to  Havre  and  Southampton. 
Visiting,  among  other  places : 

Marquesas  Fiji  Islands  Durban 

Tahiti  Bali,  Java  Cape  Town 

Society  Islands  Sumatra  St.  Helena 

Samoan  Islands  Nias,  Flores  Monrovia 

January  2 1  to  May  9  —  109  days 

Limited  to  12$  members 
$1035  up  —  with  shore  excursions 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 

in  the  "Britannic" 

Four  escape-from-winter  cruises  in  the 
Cunard -White  Star  liner  "Britannic." 

January  31  to  February  19  $210  up 
February  20  to  March  10  $210  up 
March  1 1  to  March  27  $177.50  up 
March  27  to  April  5  $100  up 

With  visits  to  some  of  the  brightest,  gay- 
est, and  most  interesting  places  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northern  South  America. 
For  example:  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  Martinique. 
On  the  March  27  Cruise  —  Nassau,  Bermuda 


RAYMOND  -WHIT  CO  MB 

Steamship  Tickets  Independent  Trips  Airplane  Tickets 

122    Newbury   Street  BOSTON  145  Tremont   Street 

Telephone:    HUBbard    2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eleventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  3,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  4,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Prokofieff Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents  — 
Abduction  —  Spring    Rounds  —  Games    of    the    Rival    Towns  — 
The  Procession  of  the  Sage  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth   (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth 
II.     The  Sacrifice. 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  Ritual 
of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso:  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  January  2, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Monday  Evening,  December  30,  at  8:15 
Second  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 

Beethoven    Overture  to  "Egmont" 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

Taneiev Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor 

Soloist,  BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER 


Acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  very  considerable  response  to  the  suggestion  that 
Symphony  tickets  be  purchased  as  Holiday  Gifts. 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch   Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration   Offices,  Com.    1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,   1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KO USSEVITZK Y,  Conductor 

RICHARD   Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  7kC- 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Cljanbler  til  Co. 

TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 


All-over  prints — touches 
of  print — whisper  of 
sheers — navy  coming  in! 


D 


16 


.75 


forecasting  an  early 
spring  for  women ! 

Keep  up  with  your  daughters, 
a  step  ahead,  if  you  will.  Wear 
something  blithe,  bright  and 
sparklingly  new  right  this 
minute  under  your  dark  coats 
and  furs.  Because  it's  spring- 
time at  Chandler's  for  you 
who  wear  size  36  to  42. 

Fourth  Floor 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


A  list  of  current  members  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  will  be  published  in  the  concert 
bulletin  of  January  17-18,  and  I  urge  those 
who  intend  to  enroll  to  do  so  before  January  10,  so 
that  their  names  will  appear  in  this  preliminary  list. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  members 
of  the  Association  in  increasing  our  membership 
through  new  enrollments  before  this  list  is  pub- 
lished. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Chairman. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute  and 
mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eleventh  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  3,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  4,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Prokofieff Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  raolto  vivace 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents  — 
Abduction  —  Spring    Rounds  —  Games    of    the    Rival    Towns  — 
The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 
(The  Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth 
II.     The  Sacrifice. 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  Ritual 
of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso:  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and 

pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the   Orchestra's  current  repertory 

may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  514.) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony   No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  ^6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL,  HANCOCK  I561 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 
By  Serge  Sergievitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1H91 


Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary  dal- 
liance with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as 
mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gave  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn: 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  composer  is  punctilious  in  his 
formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much  so  that  the  four  move- 
ments occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  —  about  half  the  usual 
duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 


I   AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATION 


THE  NEW   WAY  TO   PIANO  TECHNIQUE 

An  original  system  of  concentrated  technical  practice  graded 
from  elementary  to  virtuoso  standard 

By  GEORGE  WOODHOUSE 

ENDORSEMENTS 

"It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  new  work.  .  .  .  For  teachers 
and  even  for  advanced  recitalists,  the  work  is  invaluable.  ...  It  represents  the 
mature  thoughts  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  art  of  the  keyboard." — 
Monthly  Musical  Record,   London. 

"May  come  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  classics  of  technical  instruction." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  Woodhouse's  suggestions  for  scale  practice,  based  upon  alert  co-operation 
between  ear  and  finger,  appear  revolutionary  in  a  textbook,  but  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  great  pianists.  .  .  .  THE  NEW  WAY  eliminates  the  gulf  between  teaching 
studio    and    concert    platform." — The    Argus,    Melbourne,    Australia. 

"The  intensely  concentrated  instruction  given  in  each  book  of  exercises  makes 
these  a  real  new  testament  for  all  pianists." — Alexandre   Borovskt,   Paris. 

NOW    READY 


FOUNDATION  TECHNIQUE 

Intermediate  Grade 
Final   Grade 

Each  Book  75  Cents  Net 


APPLIED  TECHNIQUE 

Preparatory    Scale    Practice 
Preparatory  Octave  Practice 
Modern  Scale  Practice 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served, although  in  the  episodic  byplay  there  is  a  sauce  of  "modern" 
wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  is  said  to  have 
been  by  the  State  Orchestra  at  Leningrad.  The  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  it  in  New  York  in  December,  1918.  It  was  introduced 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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ENTR'ACTE 

PROKOFIEFF  SPEAKS 

By  Olin  Downes 

(In  the  New  York  Times,  February  2,   1930) 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Prokofieff  is  not  an  idle  man,  or  one  content 
to  rest  upon  accepted  ideas.  The  whole  impression  of  him,  in  fact  — 
he  was  born  in  1891  —  is  that  of  a  very  alive  young  man.  He  has  a  clear, 
frank  eye,  and  a  rather  boyish  face.  He  speaks  quickly,  clearly,  viva- 
ciously about  his  own  music  and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has, 
too,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  has  taken  critical  attacks  in  a  sporting  spirit 
as  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  career  of  a  composer  with  progressive 
ideas  and  an  experimental  turn  of  mind.  He  did  refer,  reflectively,  to 
an  occasion  when  "the  critics  jumped  on  me  like  dogs  who  tore  my 
pants.  But,"  he  asked,  "why  do  they  continue  to  speak  of  me  only  as  a 
satirist  or  a  sarcastic  composer,  or  an  'enfant  terrible'  of  discord,  etc.? 
Perhaps  this  was  true  fifteen  years  ago,  when  that  was  my  spirit,  and 
somewhat  my  style.  But  I  have  left  that  period  behind." 

"And  what  have  you  become?" 

"I  hope  simpler,  and  more  melodic.  Perhaps  you  smile.  Of  course, 
I  have  used  dissonance  in  my  time"  —  the  composer  of  the  "Scythian 
Suite"  grinned  as  he  thought  of  that  —  "but  there  has  been  too  much 


""  ' 

"EVENING  GOWNS" 

For  a  Worldly  Wise  Season 

—  WE     HAVE     ASSEMBLED     A     COLLECTION     OF 
EVENING     GOWNS    IN     FASCINATING    VARIETY  - 
GOWNS  THAT  PERMIT  YOU   TO   LOOK  AS  INTER- 
ESTING    AND     CHANGEABLE     AS     YOUR     MANY 
MOODS  — CHIFFONS— LACES  — PRINTS  — IDEALLY 
ADAPTABLE  TO  EVERY  LATE  WINTER  AND  RESORT 
OCCASION  — 

rlurmtch  Bros 

|W               -                         j«m                     J 
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dissonance.  Bach  used  dissonance  as  good  salt  for  his  music.  Others  ap- 
plied pepper,  seasoned  the  dishes  more  and  more  highly,  till  all  healthy 
appetites  were  sick  and  until  finally  the  music  was  nothing  but  pepper. 
Well,  I  think  society  has  had  enough  of  that.  We  want  a  simpler  and 
more  melodic  style  for  music,  a  simpler,  less  complicated  emotional 
state,  and  dissonance  again  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  one  element 
of  music,  contingent  principally  upon  the  meeting  of  melodic  lines. 
Stravinsky  told  me  last  summer  in  Paris  that  he  dreamed  of  a  style  so 
simple  and  pure  that  it  should  consist  only  of  two  melodies. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  counterpoint,  no  matter  how  melodic  and  clear 
it  is,  can  go  only  a  certain  distance  when  it  comes  to  tonal  combina- 
tions. You  may  say  as  much  as  you  like  of  the  human  ear's  capacity  for 
adapting  itself  to  more  and  more  complicated  music.  I  don't  discover 
that  the  ear's  capacities  increase  so  rapidly  or  enormously.  Three  melo- 
dies remain  about  .the  limit  that  the  average  ear  can  grasp  and  follow 
at  one  time.  This  can  be  done  when  the  melodies  are  clearly  sounded 
and  contrasted  in  pitch  and  tone  color.  For  a  short  time  the  ear  may 
perceive  and  assimilate  the  effect  of  four  different  parts,  but  this  will 
not  be  long  continued,  if  the  four  parts,  or  melodies,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. Listening  to  a  four-  or  five-  or  even  six-part  fugue,  the  ear  is 
conscious,  possibly,  of  the  presence  of  all  the  voices,  but  it  only  per- 
ceives and  follows  precisely  the  most  important  of  the  melodies  being 
sounded.  The  other  parts  fill  in,  enrich  the  musical  background  and 
harmony,  but  they  become  as  blurred  lines  of  the  picture.  They  are  not 
clearly  recorded  in  the  listener's  consciousness  as  separate  melodic 
strands  in  the  tonal  fabric.  This  being  true,  it  behooves  the  composer 
to  realize  that  in  the  polyphonic  as  well  as  in  the  structural  sense  he 
must  keep  within  certain  bounds. 

'Who  can  go  further  in  combining  melodies  in  a  wholly  intelligible 
and  sonorous  manner  than  Wagner  in  the  peroration  of  the  'Meister- 
singer'  Prelude?  There  we  have  two  principal  melodies,  the  one  at  the 
top,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchestra,  with  a  third  motive, 
rather  than  melody,  in  the  centre,  and  a  running  figure  of  less  im- 
portance. The  ear  accommodates  all  of  this,  but  it  could  hardly  hold 
more. 

"Music,  in  other  words,  has  definitely  reached  and  passed  the 
greatest  degree  of  discord  and  of  complexity  that  it  is  practicable  for  it 
to  attain.  I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  using  many  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonic  and  instrumental  color.  That  is  another  matter, 
although  even  in  this  field  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  sheer  quantity 
of  instruments  does  not  necessarily  make  for  sonority  or  increased 
variety  of  orchestral  tone.  I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  are  likely 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  size,  or  dissonance,  or  complexity  in  music. 

"Therefore,  I  think  the  desire  which  I  and  many  of  my  fellow- 
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composers  feel,  to  attain  a  more  simple  and  melodic  expression,  is  the 
inevitable  direction  for  the  musical  art  of  the  future.  The  question  en- 
ters, of  course,  what  is  melody?  Twenty-five  years  ago  Wagner's  'Gotter- 
dammerung'  was  considered  to  be  an  opera  without  melody.  Today 
very  few  people  would  deny  that  the  score,  whatever  its  shortcomings 
or  disadvantages,  is  replete  with  melody. 

"What  people  usually  accept  as  a  melody  is  that  musical  phrase 
which,  above  all,  is  not  new  in  intervals,  rhythm  or  style.  Thus  Puccini 
is  a  composer  considered  especially  melodic  —  i.e.,  his  themes  fall  into 
the  category  of  intervals  and  chords  to  which  the  human  ear  has  been 
long  accustomed,  and  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  accepting.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  with  the  passage  of  years  the  recipe  for  melody  changes. 
As  an  example,  my  own  'Divertimento,'  in  four  short  movements,  for 
classic  orchestra  with  trombones,  was  given  its  first  performance  last 
December  22  in  Paris.  It  was  called  'a  little  abstract.'  Why?  I  could  not 
understand.  I  would  have  said,  by  the  same  token,  that  my  violin  con- 
certo or  the  'Scythian  Suite'  was  'abstract.'  But  no!  I  think  now  that 
it  was  my  new  conception  of  'melody'  which  caused  the  impression  of 
'abstraction.'  How  will  this  appear  later?  One  doesn't  know.  One  can 
only  be  honest  with  one's  self.  Certain  sounds  and  combinations  of 
sound  are  rejected  by  one  generation  and  accepted  by  the  next  as 
'melody'  !" 
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"LE  SACRE  DU   PRINTEMPS"*    ("THE   RITE   OF   SPRING"): 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  5,  1882 


The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  the  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 

*  The  first  performance  of  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  or  "Spring  Consecration"  was  given  by 
Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Theatre  des  Ohamps-Elysies,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre 
Monteux,  who  then  conducted,  introduced  it  in  concert  form  at  his  concerts  at  the  Casino 
in  Paris,  April  5,  1914,  when  the  music,  formerly  howled  off  the  stage,  was   "vindicated." 

The  first  performance  of  the  music  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  25,  1924.  The  last  performance  at  these  concerts 
was  on  October  20,  1933. 
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unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcement  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion "Jeu  de  rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres"),  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
"the  celebrant,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  the  eight  horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  from  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  the  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  these  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 

The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn),  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet),  clarinet  in 
E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second 
double-bassoon),  double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (two  interchangeable 
with  Bayreuth  tubas),  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D,  bass  trumpet, 
three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum,  bass 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape 
guero   (scratcher),  and  strings. 
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Much,  probably  too  much,  has  been  written  in  elucidation  of  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps,"  just  as  the  story  of  the  scandalous  uproar  at  the 
Parisian  first  performance,  in  1913,  has  been  too  often  told.  Neverthe- 
less, two  more  first-hand  accounts  of  this  event  have  recently  appeared 
which  are  worth  printing.  The  first  is  in  the  book  by  Mme.  Romola 
Nijinsky,  and  describes  the  experience  of  the  dancers  themselves;  the 
second  is  by  Stravinsky,  in  his  newly  published  memoirs,  of  which  por- 
tions of  the  chapter  on  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  are  quoted  in  this 
programme.*  The  composer,  it  is  true,  gives  slight  space  to  the  affair, 
for,  as  he  truly  remarks,  "On  en  a  trop  parte." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  two  accounts  of  the  choreog- 
raphy, for  while  Mme.  Nijinsky  extols  the  production  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  her  husband's  art,  Stravinsky,  though  praising 
Nijinsky's  genius  as  dancer  in  the  highest  terms,  dismisses  him  as  quite 
worthless  in  the  role  of  maitre  de  ballet.  They  may  be  set  down  as 
the  opposing,  and  not  unprejudiced  views  of  two  experts  —  the  one  a 
dancer,  and  the  other  a  musician. 

"On  the  29th  of  May,  1913,  at  the  Champs-Elysees  Theatre,"  writes 
Mme.  Nijinsky, f  "the  'Sacre  du  Printemps'  was  performed  for  the  first 


*  See  page   502. 

t  "Nijinsky,"  by  Romola  Nijinsky   (Simon  and  Schuster,    1934). 
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time,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  premiere  of  'Faune,'  for  Diaghilev 
was  superstitious.  I  wondered  what  the  reaction  of  the  brilliant,  excited 
audience  would  be.  I  knew  the  music  of  'Sacre,'  and  had  seen  bits  of 
the  dancing  from  back  stage  during  the  last  rehearsals.  —  I  thought  the 
public  might  fidget,  but  none  of  us  in  the  company  expected  what  fol- 
lowed. The  first  bars  of  the  overture  were  listened  to  amid  murmurs, 
and  very  soon  the  audience  began  to  behave  itself,  not  as  the  dignified 
audience  of  Paris,  but  as  a  bunch  of  naughty,  ill-mannered  children. 

"Yes,  indeed,  the  excitement,  the  shouting,  was  extreme.  People 
whistled,  insulted  the  performers  and  the  composer,  shouted,  laughed. 
Monteux  threw  desperate  glances  towards  Diaghilev,  who  sat  in  As- 
truc's  box  and  made  signs  to  him  to  keep  on  playing.  Astruc  in  this 
indescribable  noise  ordered  the  lights  turned  on,  and  the  fights  and 
controversy  did  not  remain  in  the  domain  of  sound,  but  actually 
culminated  in  bodily  conflict.  One  beautifully  dressed  lady  in  an 
orchestra  box  stood  up  and  slapped  the  face  of  a  young  man  who  was 
hissing  in  the  next  box.  Her  escort  rose,  and  cards  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  men.  A  duel  followed  next  day.  Another  society  lady  spat  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  demonstrators.  La  Princesse  de  P.  left  her  box, 
saying,  'I  am  sixty  years  old,  but  this  is  the  first  time  anyone  has  dared 
to  make  a  fool  of  me.'  At  this  moment  Diaghilev,  who  was  standing 
livid  in  his  box,  shouted,  'Je  vous  en  prie,  laissez  achever  le  spectacle.' 
And  a  temporary  quieting-down  followed,  but  only  temporary.  As  soon 
as  the  first  tableau  was  finished  the  fight  was  resumed.  I  was  deafened 
by  this  indescribable  noise,  and  rushed  back  stage  as  fast  as  I  could. 
There  it  was  as  bad  as  in  the  auditorium.  The  dancers  were  trembling, 
almost  crying;  they  did  not  even  return  to  their  dressing-rooms. 

"The  second  tableau  began,  but  it  was  still  impossible  to  hear  the 
music.  I  could  not  return  to  my  stall,  and  as  the  excitement  was  so 
great  among  the  artists  watching  in  the  wings  I  could  not  reach  the 
stage  door.  I  was  pushed  more  and  more  forward  in  the  left  wing. 
Grigoriev,  Kremenev,  were  powerless  to  clear  this  part  of  the  stage. 
Opposite  me  there  was  a  similar  mob  in  the  back  of  the  scenery,  and 
Vassily  (Nijinsky's  valet)  had  to  fight  a  way  through  for  Nijinsky.  He 
was  in  his  practice  costume.  His  face  was  as  white  as  his  crepe  de  chine 
dancing  shirt.  He  was  beating  the  rhythm  with  both  fists,  shouting 
'Ras,  dwa  tri'  to  the  artists.  The  music  could  not  be  heard  even  on  the 
stage,  and  the  only  thing  which  guided  the  dancers  was  Nijinsky's  con- 
ducting from  the  wings.  His  face  was  quivering  with  emotion.  I  felt 
sorry  for  him,  for  he  knew  that  this  ballet  was  a  great  creation.  The 
only  moment  of  relaxation  came  when  the  dance  of  the  Chosen 
Maiden  began.  It  was  of  such  indescribable  force,  had  such  beauty, 
that  in  its  conviction  of  sacrifice  it  disarmed  even  the  chaotic  audience. 
They  forgot  to  fight.  This  dance,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  strenuous 
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one  in  the  whole  literature  of  choreography,  was  superbly  executed  by 
Mile.  Piltz. 

"Everybody  at  the  end  of  the  performance  was  exhausted.  The 
month's  long  work  on  the  composition,  the  endless  rehearsals,  and 
finally  this  riot.  —  Once  more  Vassily's  guard  broke  down  and 
Nijinsky's  dressing-room  was  stormed,  Diaghilev,  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  the  balletomanes,  explaining,  discussing.  Nijinsky  took  the 
whole  affair  more  quietly  now  that  it  was  over,  and,  nobody  needing 
his  energy  and  encouragement,  he  could  let  himself  go.  Stravinsky  was 
in  a  frenzy.  But  they  all  agreed  and  knew  that  their  creation  was  good, 
and  that  it  would  be  one  day  accepted.  They  were  so  excited  that  they 
could  not  go  and  have  supper  right  away,  so  everybody  suggested  a 
drive  autour  du  lac.  And  Diaghilev,  with  Nijinsky,  Stravinsky,  and 
Cocteau,  drove  around  in  the  Bois  to  quiet  down,  and  only  toward  the 
morning  did  they  return  home." 
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BEFORE  THE  "SACRE" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 


From  Stravinsky's  memoirs,  "Chroniques  de  ma  Vie,"  just  pub- 
lished by  "Denoel  et  Steele,"  portions  of  a  chapter  "Avant  le 
Sacre,"  relating  to  the  composition  of  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  and 
its  first  performance,  are  here  quoted  in  translation. 

Stravinsky  tells  how  he  worked  long  and  intermittently  on  the  "Sacre 
du  Printemps"  from  1912,  having  planned  the  piece  for  production 
by  Diaghilev.  Progress  on  his  score  at  his  Russian  country  estate, 
"Oustiloug,"  and  in  the  winter  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  composition  and  production  of  "Petrouchka,"  the 
composition  of  "Le  Roi  des  Etoiles,"  the  "Japanese  Lyrics,"  his  revision 
of  Moussorgsky's  " Khovanstchina,"  and  duties  connected  with  the 
seasons  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  Nijinsky,  who  was  to  be  choreographer  of 
"Le  Sacre,"  was  so  deeply  involved  in  his  designs  for  Debussy's 
"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  in  the  season  of  1912,  that  plans  for  the 
mounting  of  "Le  Sacre"  were  postponed  until  the  next  season,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Stravinsky,  who  welcomed  the  delay  which  enabled 
him  to  work  out  his  orchestration  without  haste.  Stravinsky  thus  de- 
scribes his  strenuous  collaboration  with  Nijinsky  in  the  choreograph- 
ical  working  out. 
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"I  must  say  in  the  first  place  and  with  entire  frankness  that  the  idea 
of  working  with  Nijinsky  troubled  me,  in  spite  of  our  cordial  friend- 
ship and  my  great  admiration  for  his  talent  as  designer  and  mime.  His 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  notion  of  music  was  flagrant.  The 
poor  boy  could  neither  read  music  nor  play  any  instrument.  His 
musical  reactions  consisted  only  of  banal  phrases  or  repetitions  of  re- 
marks he  had  heard.  The  attempt  to  find  out  his  personal  impressions 
only  resulted  in  doubts  as  to  their  existence.  His  lacunae  were  so  serious 
that  his  plastic  visions,  even  though  of  genuine  beauty,  were  not  suffi- 
cient compensation. 

"I  come  now  to  the  Paris  season  in  the  spring  of  1913  when  the 
Ballet  Russe  opened  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees.  The  first  per- 
formance began  with  a  repetition  of  'L'Oiseau  de  Feu.'  The  'Sacre  du 
Printemps'  took  place  on  May  28  [29  ?]  in  the  evening.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  denouncing  the  scandal  which  it  produced.  About  that  al- 
ready too  much  has  been  said.  The  complexity  of  my  score  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  number  of  rehearsals  which  Monteux  conducted  with 
the  care  and  attention  which  is  customary  with  him.  As  for  the  quality 
of  the  performance  itself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge,  for  I  left 
the  hall  after  the  first  measures  of  the  prelude,  which  immediately 
aroused  laughter  and  cat-calls.  I  was  disgusted.  These  demonstrations, 
at  first  scattered,  soon  became  general,  and  provoking  counter  demon- 
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The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Socieii 
will  visit  Boston  for  a  pair  of  concern 
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strations,  quickly  aroused  a  frightful  tumult.  During  the  whole  per- 
formance, I  remained  in  the  wings  beside  Nijinsky.  He  was  standing 
on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers,  'sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen'  (they  had  their  own  way  of  counting  the  beats).  Naturally, 
the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  the 
hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had  to  hold 
Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the  intention  of 
discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians  first  the  order 
to  put  on  the  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them.  This  is  all 
that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing,  following 
the  last  full  rehearsal,  in  which  there  were  present  numbers  of  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
world  of  culture,  when  everything  went  off  calmly,  and  I  was  miles 
from  foreseeing  that  the  performance  itself  could  unloose  such  a 
deluge. 

"At  this  moment,  after  twenty  years,  it  is  naturally  hard  for  me  to 
recall  the  choreography  of  the  'Sacre'  in  its  details  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  ready  admiration  which  it  aroused  among  the  avant- 
garde,  always  ready  to  seize  upon  any  departure  from  a  precedent  as  a 
new  discovery.  But  the  general  impression  of  this  choreography  which 
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I  then  had  and  which  I  still  hold  is  the  lack  of  comprehension  with 
i  which  it  was  done  by  Nijinsky.  There  could  clearly  be  seen  his  in- 
jcapacity  to  assimilate  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  were  the  very  credo  of  Diaghilev,  and  which  Diaghilev  ob- 
stinately and  laboriously  drilled  into  him.  One  noticed  in  this  choreog- 
raphy a  painful  effort  without  fruition,  rather  than  a  plastic  realiza- 
tion simple  and  natural  resulting  from  the  compulsion  of  the  music. 
How  far  it  was  from  what  I  had  intended! 

"In  composing  the  'Sacre'  I  conceived  it  visually  as  a  succession  of 
rhythmic  movements  of  extreme  simplicity,  executed  in  mass  divisions 
which  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  spectator,  without 
superfluous  minutiae  or  complications  dissipating  its  force.  It  was  only 
in  the  danse  sacrale  at  the  end  of  the  piece  that  a  solo  dance  was  re- 
quired. The  music  of  this  part,  sharply  defined,  called  for  a  corre- 
sponding choreography  simple  and  easy  to  grasp,  but  here  again 
Nijinsky,  while  understanding  the  dramatic  character  of  this  dance, 
found  himself  powerless  to  give  it  intelligible  expression  and  com- 
plicated it  through  the  awkwardness  of  malcomprehension.  Is  it  not 
awkward,  for  example,  to  retard  the  tempo  of  the  music  so  that  com- 
plicated steps  may  be  introduced  which  in  the  prescribed  tempo  would 
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be  impossible?  Much  choreography  sins  in  this  way,  but  I  know  of 
none  which  has  reached  the  degree  obtained  by  Nijinsky. 

"In  reading  what  I  have  written  about  the  'Sacre,'  the  reader  will 
be  perhaps  astonished  that  I  speak  so  little  of  the  music  of  my  work. 
I  am  very  ready  to  withhold  such  comment.  I  feel  myself  absolutely 
incapable  of  recalling  after  twenty  years  the  feelings  which  moved  me 
while  I  was  composing  the  score.  One  can  recall  facts  or  incidents  with 
more  or  less  exactitude,  but  how  can  one  bring  back  sentiments  which 
one  has  formerly  experienced  without  running  the  risk  of  distorting 
them  under  the  influence  of  subsequent  developments?  My  actual  in- 
terpretation of  my  feelings  of  that  time  could  be  as  inexact  and 
arbitrary  as  if  they  came  from  someone  else.  They  might  have  the 
same  character  as  an  interview  indiscreetly  signed  by  me,  a  thing 
which  has  happened,  alas,  too  often." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
.  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world.* 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony  had  come  to  pass,  the 

*  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10,  1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  con- 
ducted it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf,  and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his 
native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  No- 
vember 21,  1880.  The  first  American  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October 
3,  1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879.  It 
was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel  included  this  sym- 
phony in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,   1882). 
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composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  here  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 
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The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie,*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 

*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "   with  an  "  f." 
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of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  quick  progress  of  the  new  sym- 
phony towards  popularity  that  when  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the 
Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorff  in  1878,  it  was  called  "the  most  brilliant 
event  of  the  festival,"  and  when  the  composer  conducted  it  at  his 
native  Hamburg  in  the  same  year,  "the  ladies  of  the  chorus  and  in  the 
first  rows  of  the  audience  threw  their  flowers  to  Brahms,  who  stood 
there,  in  the  words  of  his  own  cradle-song,  'covered  with  roses.'  "  At 
each  of  these  performances,  in  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  the  third 
movement  was  "encored." 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy.  Any  readers  who  may  have  been  able 
to  continue  with  equanimity  after  this  introduction,  would  have  found 
the  following  description  of  the  work,  an  estimate  which  (excepting 
the  slight  upon  the  slow  movement)  time  seems  essentially  to 
corroborate: 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate;  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side 
is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  medi- 
tative seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mel- 
low and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the 
scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in 
3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed, 
refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences 
which  emerge  before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  ex- 
pire in  flashes  of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B 
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major  follows,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the 
skilful  development  of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  I  hemes 
themselves.  For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo 
is  thoroughly  delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo. 
It  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  tor 
a  moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable 
in  its  golden  sincerity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of 
the  modern  school.  Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  spon- 
taneous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid, 
and  therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth  —  the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the 
vernal  months." 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
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one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  (!)  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 
proached him. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  will   give  concerts  in    Hartford,   Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will 
take  place  on  Jfa'nuary    17  and  January    18. 


Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Bach   Two  Preludes    (arranged  for  string  orchestra 

by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli) 
I.     Adagio 
II.    Vivace 

Beethoven   Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastorale" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro, 
ma  non   troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly   gathering  of   country   folk:    Allegro;    in    tempo   d'allegro 

Thunderstorm;    Tempest:    Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome   and    thankful    feelings   after   the   storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Carpenter    "Danza" 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

Mendelssohn   .  .  .Scherzo  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's 

'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Debussy    Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eclogue  of 

Stephane  Mallarme) 

Wagner   Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  January  16, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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I  APPLICATION     BLANK 

For  the  concert  by  the 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

Monday  Evening,  March  16,  1936 
in  Symphony  Hall 

(To  be  used  only  by  those  who  own  season  tickets  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Saturday  Evening  concerts) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

I  wish  to  have  my  regular  Saturday  seats  for  the  concert  by 
the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Monday 
Evening,  March  16.  My  present  location  is 

Inclosed    find    check    (payable    to    Symphony    Hall)    for 

$ ,  in  payment  for tickets  at  $ 

Tickets  are  to  be  mailed  to  me. 

(Locations  not  guaranteed  after  February  1) 


Name    . 
Address 


I  also  wish  to  apply  for additional  seats  at  $ 

,    r        J   Monday  Evening,  March  16. 

(  Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  17. 

Trices 

Floor  First  Balcony 

a         ^  «.  A  center  ) 

A  to  C  at  $3.00     A  tQ  c  sides  J     at  $3.50 

4.00      B  to  E  center  "     2.50 

„    Q      F  to  I  center  "     2.00 

„  0Q  Second  Balcony 

A  and  B  center  and  sides  at  $2.00 
2 -5°      C  to  H  center  ) 

2.00      C  side  f     at  *1-50 

(No  Tax) 


D  to  AA 
BB  to  EE 
FF    toJJ 
KK  to  NN 
OO  to  TT 


The  Philharmonic -Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
Arturo  Toscanini,  Conductor,  will  visit  Boston  for  a 
pair  of  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  next  March.  They 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Our  season  ticket-holders  will  have  precedence  over  all 
others  in  selecting  tickets  for  these  concerts. 

(From  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  announcement  for  the  season  of  1935-1936) 


For  the  Evening 

Philharmonic-Symphony  Concert 

Monday,  March  16 

/^nly  holders  of  season  tickets  for  the  Boston 
^-^  Symphony  Saturday  Evening  concerts  have 
the  first  right  of  application.  They  are  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  location  they  now  hold  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Saturday  concerts. 


Seats  for  the  March  16  concert  not  subscribed 
(as  above)  by  February  1  will  be  allotted  to 
ticket  holders  for  the  Monday  Evening  Boston 
Symphony  concerts. 


HS^  The  above  privilege  will  be  extended  to  any  who 
become  season  ticket  holders  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  before  February  1. 


{Application  on  reverse  side) 


FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Bach  Two  Preludes    (arranged  for  string  orchestra 

by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli) 
I.    Adagio 
II.    Vivace 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro, 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly   gathering  of   country   folk:    Allegro;   in   tempo   d'allegro 

Thunderstorm;    Tempest:    Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings   after   the   storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Carpenter    "Danza" 

(First   performances   in    Boston) 

Mendelssohn  .  .  .Scherzo  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Debussy   Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eclogue  of 

Stephane  Mallarme) 

Wagner  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 


steinway  piano 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

(A  number  of  paintings  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and 

pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory 

may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  570.) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor— a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony—  ProkofiefT  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 
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TWO  PRELUDES    (Arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for 

String  Orchestra) 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 
(Pick-Mangiagalli  was  born  at  Strakonitz,  July  10,  1882) 


Pick-Mangiagalli  has  chosen  for  orchestral  transcription  the  Prelude 
to  the  Fugue  in  D  minor  for  organ  (No.  9  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
Edition).  The  second  is  the  Prelude  to  the  third  (in  E  major)  of  the  six 
partitas  for  violin  unaccompanied.  The  two  Preludes  were  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  10,  1930,  and  December 

3°'  J932. 

The  arranger  has  written  about  his  transcriptions:  "In  the  Second 
Prelude,  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its  original 
form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  contrapuntal 
manner  of  Bach.  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I  think  that  these 
two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good  players  of  stringed 
instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the  Second."  Pick-Man- 
giagalli here  refers  to  the  introductory  symphony  in  the  Rathswahl 
Cantata  "Wir  danken  dir  Gott,"  in  which  Bach  developed  the  same 


I   AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATION 


THE  NEW   WAY  TO   PIANO  TECHNIQUE 

An  original  system  of  concentrated  technical  practice  graded 
from  elementary  to  virtuoso  standard 

By  GEORGE  WOODHOUSE 

ENDORSEMENTS 

"It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  new  work.  .  .  .  For  teachers 
and  even  for  advanced  recitalists,  the  work  is  invaluable.  ...  It  represents  the 
mature  thoughts  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  art  of  the  keyboard." — 
Monthly  Musical  Record,   London. 

"May  come  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  classics  of  technical  instruction." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  Woodhouse's  suggestions  for  scale  practice,  based  upon  alert  co-operation 
between  ear  and  finger,  appear  revolutionary  in  a  textbook,  but  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  great  pianists.  .  .  .  THE  NEW  WAT  eliminates  the  gulf  between  teaching 
studio    and    concert   platform." — The    Argus,    Melbourne,    Australia. 

"The  intensely  concentrated  instruction  given  in  each  book  of  exercises  makes 
these  a  real  new  testament  for  all  pianists." — Alexandre  Borovsky,   Paris. 

NOW    READY 


FOUNDATION  TECHNIQUE 

Intermediate   Grade 
Final  Grade 

Each  Book  75  Cents  Net 


APPLIED  TECHNIQUE 

Preparatory    Scale    Practice 
Preparatory   Octave  Practice 
Modern  Scale  Practice 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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subject.  The  cantata  was  first  performed  at  Leipzig  in  1731,  the  earlier 
form  of  the  Prelude  probably  belonging  to  the  Cothen  period  (1717- 
23)- 

Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  having  had  a 
Czech  father  and  an  Italian  mother,  is  a  naturalized  Italian  citizen. 
He  attended  the  Conservatory  at  Milan,  studying  composition  there 
under  Vincenzo  Ferroni,  and  graduating  in  1903.  He  is  a  pianist  of 
distinction  as  well  as  a  composer  in  many  forms.  Pick-Mangiagalli  has 
written  a  number  of  operas  and  ballets,  among  which  '7/  Salice  d'Oro" 
and  "II  Carillon  Magico,"  performed  many  times  at  La  Scala  in  Milan 
are  perhaps  the  best  known.  "II  Carillon  Magico"  was  also  performed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  1920.  He  has  also  written  sym- 
phonic works,  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  (performed  by  this  orchestra  on 
October  11,  1929),  "Casanova  at  Venice,"  from  which  the  "Carnival 
Scene"  was  performed  at  these  concerts  November  13,  1931,  "Notturno 
e  Rondo  Fantastico,"  "Ballata  Sinfonica,"  etc.  He  has  also  composed 
a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


<kLzD^k? 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

3  59  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68  * 
By  Ludvvig  Van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here  in  1808,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
the  C  minor  Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he 
worked  upon  the  two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, which  had  occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was 
written  "with  unusual  speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Nottebohm,  completed  in  March,  1908.  The  Pastoral,  as 
some  have  argued,  may  have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when 
the  two  were  first  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  con- 
cert, in  December,  the  programme  named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the 
C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is  building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  noth- 
ing more  than  a  printer's  error. 

It  was  a  full  measure  of  his  music  "entirely  new,  and  not  yet  heard 
in  public"  that  Beethoven  gave  to  the  world  at  his  concert  in  the 
Theater- an-der-Wien,    December    22,    1808.    The    concert   began     (at 


*  Last  performed   in  this   series   April   4,    1930. 


"HEADING  SOUTH" 

—CLOTHES  FOR  SUN— SEA-AND  SHIPS— CORRECT 
AS  GOOD  SPORTS  CLOTHES  MUST  BE— BUT  WITH 
SOMETHING  MORE  BESIDES— THE  ENTIRE  COL- 
LECTION A  SATISFYING  EXPRESSION  OF  ORIGIN- 
ALITY THAT  NEVER  TRANSGRESSES  THE  RULE  OF 
PERFECT  SPORTS  CLOTHES— THAT  THEY  MUST 
FIRST  OF  ALL— BE  RIGHT— 


Hururttcli  Bros 
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6:30)  with  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  continued  with  an  aria  ("Ah, 
Perfido"),  two  Latin  hymns,  by  chorus  and  orchestra.  His  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  the  composer  taking  the  solo  part,  ended  the  first 
section  of  the  programme.  Then  came  the  Symphony  in  C  minor,  the 
Sanctus  from  the  Mass  in  C,  a  piano  "fantasia"  (improvisations?)  by 
Beethoven,  the  Choral  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Bee- 
thoven had  quarreled  with  the  soprano  soloist,  and  the  young  singer 
who  was  substituted  proved  inadequate.  The  rehearsals  had  been  in- 
sufficient, and  there  were  difficulties  through  the  evening  —  an  actual 
breakdown  in  the  final  fantasia.  The  attendance  was  not  good.  The  con- 
cert lasted  four  hours  in  a  hall  that  had  not  been  heated,  though  the 
weather  was  bitter,  and  was  acutely  uncomfortable.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  J.  F.  Reichardt,  writing 
of  the  performance,  found  the  Pastoral  Symphony  to  have  lasted 
"longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin,"  and  that  of  the 
C  minor  he  could  only  say:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too-long 
symphony."  In  such  manner  does  great  music  first  come  before  the 
world! 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  raur- 
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Winter  Sports  Clothes  in  the 
Slattery  manner  .  .  .  absolutely 
"right"  clothes  with  the  "extra" 
Slattery  touches.  Plenty  of 
"exclusives"  in  our  ski-suit  col- 
lection .  .  .  certain  Lanz  of 
Salzburg  Tyrolean  designs 
you  won't  find  in  any  other 
Boston  store,  for  example.  Even 
our  mittens  are  out-of-the-or- 
dinary  .  .  .  waterproof  shells, 
an  idea  from  Austria,  or  vivid 
peasant  knits,  imported  by 
Slattery's.  You'll  board  that 
snow-train  with  plenty  of 
clothes  confidence  if  we  help 
you    gather    your    wardrobe! 

The   suit  sketched 
is  after  Lanz  of  Salzburg,  $25 

Other  Suits,  $10.95  to  $29.75 

STREET  FLOOR,   SNOW   LODGE 

SlattecyS 

Opposite  Bottom  Common  * 
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muring  monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.  * 


*  To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design ;   for  the  slow  tempo,   which  inexperienced   composers   are  apt  to  regard  as  having 


STATE  STREET   .   MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   .   COPLEY  SQUARE 
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State  Street  Trust 


Qompany 


affords  its  depositors  the  advantage  of  three  banking 

offices  in  excellent  locations,  each  equipped 

with  modern  safe  deposit  vaults 

Main  Office:  Corner  State  and  Congress  Streets 

Copley  Square  Office:   581   Boylston  Street 
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The  episode  of  the  bird-calls  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei."  * 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 


no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  slow.  Take  a  great  slow  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment; and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere 
first  theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  move- 
ment. Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  move- 
ment in  full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy 
and  to  say  whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses 
flow  and  never  falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic 
liner  that  should  bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two  ends." 
*  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:  "More  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  than  painting." 
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the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and  characteristic,  and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.  The  band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which  they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  " 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  *  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony   to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 


*  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Joyous  serenity  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  Thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good  humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ram  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
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Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck," 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

Berlioz,  who  could  admire,  and  practice,  a  fine  restraint  in  music, 
if  not  always  in  prose,  was  moved  to  an  infectious  rapture  by  this 
symphony,  in  its  attainment  of  the  true  pastoral  ardor,  the  clear 
supremacy  of  his  own  art  over  the  poets  of  all  time: 

"But  this  poem  of  Beethoven!  —  these  long  periods  so  richly 
coloured!  —  these  living  pictures!  —  these  perfumes!  —  that  light!  — 
that  eloquent  silence!  —  that  vast  horizon!  —  those  enchanted  nooks 
secreted  in  the  woods!  —  those  golden  harvests!  —  those  rose-tinted 
clouds  like  wandering  flecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  sky!  —  that  im- 
mense plain  seeming  to  slumber  beneath  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun!  —  Man  is  absent,  and  Nature  alone  reveals  itself  to  admiration! 
—  and  this  profound  repose  of  everything  that  lives!  This  happy  life 
of  all  which  is  at  rest!  —  the  little  brook  which  runs  rippling  towards 
the  river!  —  the  river  itself,  parent  of  waters,  which,  in  majestic  silence, 
flows  down  to  the  great  sea!  —  Then,  Man  intervenes;  he  of  the  fields, 
robust  and  God-fearing  —  his  joyous  diversion  is  interrupted  by  the 
storm  —  and  we  have  his  terror,  his  hymn  of  gratitude. 

"Veil  your  faces!  ye  poor,  great,  ancient  poets  —  poor  Immortals! 
Your  conventional  diction  with  all  its  harmonious  purity  can  never 
engage  in  contest  with  the  art  of  sounds.  You  are  glorious,  but  van- 
quished! You  never  knew  what  we  now  call  melody;  harmony;  the 
association  of  different  qualities  of  tone;  instrumental  colouring; 
modulation;  the  learned  conflict  of  discordant  sounds,  which  first  en- 
gage in  combat,  only  afterwards  to  embrace;  our  musical  surprises; 
and  those  strange  accents  which  set  in  vibration  the  most  unexplored 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  stammerings  of  the  childlike  art  which 
you  named  Music  could  give  you  no  idea  of  this.  You  alone  were  the 
great  melodists  and  harmonists  —  the  masters  of  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion for  the  cultivated  spirits  of  your  time. 

"But  these  words  bore,  in  all  your  tongues,  a  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  nowadays  their  due.  The  art  of  sounds, 
properly  so-called  and  independent  of  everything,  is  a  birth  of  yester- 
day. It  is  scarcely  yet  of  age,  with  its  adolescence.  It  is  all-powerful;  it 
is  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  moderns.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for 
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a  whole  world  of  feelings  and  sensations  from  which  you  were  en- 
tirely shut  out. 

"Yes!  great  and  adored  poets!  you  are  conquered:  Inclyte  sed  victi." 

It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."  *  Beethoven  was  probably 
moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he 
was  divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
following  notations  in  the  sketchbooks  show  that  Beethoven  gave 
anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulging  much  or  little  in 
the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his  score: 

"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situations." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure." 

"Sinfonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for 
himself  the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds." 


*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  was  probably  on  the 
original  manuscript.  It  appeared  in  the  programme  of  the  first  performance  (December  22, 
1808)  and  on  the  published  parts  (1809),  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  pub- 
lished   (1824). 
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"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are 
expressed  which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles 
Neate  has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in 
mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added 
(except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these 
images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no 
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doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music"  highly 
popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable 
of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled 
score.  He  could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life 
in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna 
at  that  time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  excursion  in  the 
popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over 
imagery.  There  were  nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which  may  well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  com- 
poser, Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published  about  1784.  This  work  was 
advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered,  "and  the  boy  must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  com- 
positions." The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Wine  Merchants  Since  1831 


The  New 

Wine 
Shop 

at  our 

Kenmore 

Store 

133 
BrooklineAve. 

Boston 

A  small, 
dignified  shop, 
offering  one  of 
the  country's 
finest  stocks  of 
wines.  Prompt 
service.  Expert 
advice  if  you 
wish  it.  Park- 
ing space  is  pro- 
vided for  your 
car — our  door- 
man is  at  your 
service. 
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i.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  mur- 
murs, a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute  and 
mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 


The  Public  is  Cordially 
invited  to  use  three 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
READING  ROOMS 

{Free  to  the  Public) 

333  Washington  Street,  Opposite  Milk  Street 

Entrance  also  at  24  Province  Street 

Sta tier  Office  Building,  park  Square  the  first  church 

60  Norway  Street,  Corner  Massachusetts  Ave.  °F  CT™if£"N™r' 

IN  BOSTON^ 

Authorized  and  approved  literature  on  Christian  ooAmiTToirriTra 

Science    may   be  read,   borrowed   or  purchased  MAbSACHUbillB 


THE  BOSTON  MUSIC   CO.  is,  this  Year, 
Celebrating  its    50th    ANNIVERSARY 

Complete  Stocks  of  All  Published 
Music    and  Phonograph    Records 


116  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Preliminary   List   of  Members   for   the   Season    1935-1936 


Mr.     and     Mrs.     Charles     C. 

Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Mr.   Emil   Ahlborn 
Mrs.   Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Miss  Carolyn  E.  Ailing 
Mrs.   Hobart  Ames 

|  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames 
Miss   Muriel  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Anderson 
(Worcester) 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Miss   Margaret   Anthony 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Apted 

"  Mr.   Hervey  F.  Armington 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Arnold 
Mr.   Edward  W.   Atkinson 
Mr.  William  G.  Aurelio 

(Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  W. 

Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Bacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
IDr.   and   Mrs. 

George   S.   C.   Badger 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Miss   Frances   M.    Baker 
Dr.  Franklin   G.   Balch 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.   John    Barker,   Jr. 
Miss  Phyllis  F.   Barker 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mr.  William  L.   Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel   M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Miss   Katharine  E.  Barr 


Boston  Members 

Miss  Laura   M.   Barr 

Mr.  William  J.   Barry 

Miss  Ellen   H.   Bartlett 

Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 

Mrs.    Henry    Bartlett 

Mrs.   Matthew   Bartlett 

Mrs.  John   W.   Bartol 

Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bayley 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 

Mrs.   H.   W.   Becker 

Miss  Leslie  Beebe 

Miss   Sylenda   Beebe 

Mrs.    Jaffray    de    Hauteville- 

Bell 
Mr.    Alan    C.    Bemis 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 
Miss   Frances   Z.   T.   Benner 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.   Harold   Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Mrs.   Henry   B.   Bigelow 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  Frances  A.   M.   Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss    Elizabeth    Blake 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  2nd 
Mr.  Charles  Bovden 


Miss   Mary   L.   Boyden 
Miss    Elizabeth    Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss   Susan    B.   Bradlee 
Mrs.  J.   Gardner   Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Miss  Anna   W.  Braley 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  E.   D.   Brandegee 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.   Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.    Alice    M.    Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith   B.   Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin   P.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen   T.   Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry    T.    Burbank 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss   Helen   C.   Burnham 
Mrs.    Henry   D.    Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.   Burnham 
Miss  Nina   H.   Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Burr 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.   Arthur   T.   Cabot 
Mr.   George   E.   Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Thomas   D.    Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
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Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Miss  Louisa  W.   Case 
Miss  Mary  S.   Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Mrs.   George   P.   Champlin 
Mrs.   Henry   M.   Channing 
Miss    Mabel   H.   Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.   Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.   Chapman 
Mrs.  Walter   G.    Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle    P.    Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 
Miss  Elizabeth   C.   Church 
Mrs.    James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Miss    Barbara    Clapp 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Mrs.   F.   Roland   Clough 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.Colt 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.  Algernon   Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Miss  Margaret  W.   Cooper 
Miss  Rachel    E.    Cotton 
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Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles   Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.    Douglas    Crocker 

(Fitchburg) 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 


Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Mrs.   Florence  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.   Curtis 
Miss  Mary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   H.   Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 

Mrs.  Samuel    Dach 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.   Daly 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel   W.   Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.   Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.   Day 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   James   Dean 
Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
Mr.    Benjamin    A.    Delano 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 


Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs  William    H.   Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss  Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin   S.   Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In  Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 

(Williamstown) 
Miss   Marian  Drury 
Mrs.   Henry  M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 
Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.   S.  D. 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 

Mrs.  Melville   Eastham 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 

Mr.   Louis   Ehrlich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann 

Estate    of    Mrs.    Ludwig 

Eiseman 
In   Memory  of 

Selma    W.    Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

H.    Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank    A.    Farnham 
Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  D.   B.  Fay 


Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 

Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie    Mrs.   Henry   H.  Fay 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
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Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
Miss  Margaret   A.   Fish 
Miss    Edith   S.   Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 
The   Rev.    George   Stanley 

Fiske 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 
Mrs.  Alfred  VV.  Fitz 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

John  F.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Charles   H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote 
Mr.  Allyn   B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward   W.   Forbes 
Mrs.  Ralph   F.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Forness 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith   M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Miss   Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard   Frederic  French 
Mr.   Harry   A.   Friedland 
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Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  W.   S.   Gierasch 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss   Margaret   E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan   Godoy 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph   H.   Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   S.   Goodwin 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Harry   M.   Goodwin 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip   Grabfield 
Miss    Isabella    Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman    Mr.  and  Mrs. 


A  Friend 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Donald    McKay   Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.    Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 


Louis  M.  Greeley 


Miss   Lilian    Harmon 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mr.  Allied  S.   Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Sydney   Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles   H.   Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss   Ellen   R.   Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mr.   Parkman  B.  Haven 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin   C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura   Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.    John    W.    Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.   Thomas   W.    Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.   Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.   Hill 
Mr.   Arthur   D.   Hill 


Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green    Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 


Mrs.    Langdon    Frothingham    Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham      Prof,  and  Mrs. 


Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.   V.    Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 


Mr.  William  C.  Fry 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 

(Fall    River) 

Mrs.   Homer   Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Franklin  W.   Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry   Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Miss    Mary   A.    Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield    Mrs.    Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 


Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 
Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Miss  Alice  Marion  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.   Holmes 
Miss   Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg    Miss    Katharine    A.    Homans 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Frances   L.   Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 

"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.   Frederick   G.   Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren   Hall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 
Hallowed 


Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.   P.   Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.   Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss    Mary   F.    Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.   Clement  S.   Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.   Houser 
Mr.  James  C.  Howe 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond    Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
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Mr.   Alexander   E.   Hoyle 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester   B.   Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.   Henry   S.  Hunnewell 
Miss   Emily   J.   Hurd 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 

Mrs.  William  James 

Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 

Mrs.   A.   S.  Jenney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 

In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Professor   Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.   Stowell   F.   Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In   Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl   F.   Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.    H.   Keenan 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara   Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mr.  Charles  A.  King 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 
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The   Misses   King 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
Mrs.   B.   Kopf 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss    Winnetta    Lamson 


Mrs.  W.   S.   H.  Lothrop 
Mr.   Winslow    H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 


Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 

Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang    Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 


Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lapham 
Mrs.  Chester   W.    Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   A.   Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert   Law  ton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss   Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.   H.   Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.    Alexander   Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Lindsay 
Miss   Esther   Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.   George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.   Lombard 
Mrs.   Percival   H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.   Loomis 
Mrs.  W.   H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie   C.   Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 


Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily   M.   Maguire 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna   Theresa   Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble    (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.   Philip   S.   Marden 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss    H.   Florence   Mason 
Mr.    Harold   F.    Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.   McCreary 
Mrs.  Henry    McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn    B.    Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie   McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.    Frederick    S.    Mead 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   H.  S.  Merrill 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Miss  A.   Louise   Messer 
Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller 
Miss   Mildred  A.   Miller 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mr.  and  Mis. 

Arthur    W.    Moors 
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Prof,   and   Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Miss   Charlotte   G.   S.   Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.   Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William   I.   Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen   A.   Murphy 
Mrs.  H.  Dudley   Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 

Mr.  F.   H.  Nash 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Neill 
Mrs.    W.    LaCoste    Neilson 
Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 
Mrs.   Walter   H.    Newey 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Miss   Ruth   Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.    G.   Norton 
Miss   Annie   Anthony    Noyes 
A   Friend 
Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mr.  James  Otis 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Otis 

Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.    Russell    Sturgis   Paine 

(Worcester) 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.   T.   Paine, 

2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Miss  E.  M.  Parker 


Mr.   and    Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Willam  Stanley   Parker 
Miss  Alice  R.   Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne   P.    Pcabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.   Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.    Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.   Ralph   Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.   Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.   Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 

(Washington) 
Mr.  C.    M.    Pickett,   Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley    L.    Pickman 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.   Pierce 
Miss   Helen   C.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond   Pierce 
Mrs.   Charles   G.   Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 
Mr.  Frederick    Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.   Potter 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.    Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt 
Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast 
Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 
Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.   Felix  Rackemann 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Harry   Seaton  Rand 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin   F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 


estra     (continued) 

Mrs.  Albert  W.   Rice 
Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 
Mrs.  William    E.    Rice 

('Worcester) 
Mrs.   William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  Theodore    W.    Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss   Ruth   K.   Richardson 
Mr.  W.   K.  Richardson 
Miss  Emma  Richter 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
A  Friend 

Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha   F.   Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis   Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph   Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Miss   Mary   S.   Rousmaniere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   Adrian   Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 
Mr.  George  L.   Ruffin 
Mr.  Charles   Runyon 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deW.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mis. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss   Gertrude  Sands 
Mr.  Sabin   P.   Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence    W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   B.   Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
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Miss   Elizabeth  Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean   S.   Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel   P.   Sears 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George   C.   Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss   Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
.Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 
Mr.    Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.   Carroll   Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.   M.   N.   Smith-Petersen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.   Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel   Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis   M.   Stanwood 
Miss  Alice  K.   Stearns 


Miss  Frances   E.   Stebbins 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Mrs.  James   J.    Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.   Russell   Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles    P.    Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George   H.   Swift 
Miss  Lucy   W.   Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent   J.   Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Augustus   Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.   Luther   Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip    M.    Tucker 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 

Mr.  A.  Ullman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 


Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Eliot    Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 
Dr.  D.  H.  Walker 
Miss  Esther   M.   Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 
Mrs.   George   R.   Wallace 
Miss  Anne  Walmsley 
Miss   Sarah   Walmsley 
Dr.  J.   Raymond  Walsh 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 
Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 
Miss  Edith  Ward 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Ward  well 
Mr.   Henry   Ware 
Miss   Mary  Lee   Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss   Gertrude  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.   H.   B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edwin    S.    Webster 
Prof.   K.   G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert   H.   Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.     Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.   Joseph   Weinrebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles    G.    Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss    Louisa    A.    Wells 
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Mrs.   Barrett   Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wctherbee 
Miss    Martha    Wetherbee 
In  Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 
Miss  Gertrude  F.   Whitcomb 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Mr.   Robert   W.   White 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
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Mrs.  Edmund   A.   Whitman  Miss    Florence    B.    Windom 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whitney  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 

Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  Mr.  and   Mrs 
Miss  Louise  Adams 


Whittemore 
Miss   Mary   Emerson 

Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience   B.   Widger 
Mr.   Arthur    M.    Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward   F.   Wilder 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Mr.   Moses   Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
Miss  Clara   L.  Willis 
Mr.   Donald   B.   Willson 


Hobart   W.   Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss   Charlotte   Wood 
Dr.   Nathaniel   K.  Wood 
The    Misses    Woodman 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 

Woolley 
Mr.    Philip   W.   Wrenn 
Mrs.    Walter    P.    Wright 

Mrs.  William   B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


Members  in   Other  Cities 


Mrs.  William    Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Arthur    M.    Allen  —  Providence,    R.I. 
Mr.  George   C.  Arvedson  —  New  York   City 
Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York  City 
Mr.  Henry  J.   Bernheim  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Major   Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.   Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Misses   Ada   and   Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Mattie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.   Herbert   S.   Brussel  —  New  York   City 
Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot -New  York  City 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 
Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 

City 

Vlrs.  Prescott   O.   Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  H.  A.  Colton  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington,  Conn. 


Miss  Luna   B.   Converse  —  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts -New  York  City 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,   N.Y. 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch  —  Glen  Ridge, 

N.J. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter    H.    Eddy  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  — New  York  City 
Mrs.   Morris   Fatman  —  New   York    City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  —New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.   Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.   Irving   Heidell  —  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York  City 

Mr.    Thomas    D.     Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mrs.   H.   Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 

Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 

Miss   Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 
R.I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 

Mr.   Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York   City 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 

Mr.   E.  S.  Wells   Kerr  -  Exeter,  N.H. 

Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 

Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  — New  York  City 

Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 

Mrs.  Henry   S.   Lanpher  —  Providence,   R.I. 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 

Mrs.    Alfred   L.    Lustig  —  Providence,   R.I. 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Miss    Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 
Compton,  R.I. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 
N.Y. 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.    Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
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To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make  out  a  cheque 
or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  whatever 
amount  you  care  to  contribute  and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer, 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  dona- 
tions under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 


"DANZA" 

By  John  Alden  Carpenter 

Born  February  28,   1876,  at  Park  Ridge,  111. 


According  to  an  inscription  on  the  score,  which  is  still  in  manu- 
script, "Danza"  was  composed  at  Prides  Crossing,  August  and 
September,  1935.  The  piece  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  Frederick  Stock,  conductor,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1935.  It  is  a  short  work,  in  simple  two-part  form.  Questioned 
as  to  its  natural  leanings,  the  composer  replies  that  "the  melodic  and 
rhythmic  content  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Spain  and  America."  Mr. 
Carpenter  further  admits  that  the  "little  piece  was  an  offshoot  from 
a  larger  work  based  on  Oriental  musical  idioms  on  which  I  have  been 
engaged  ever  since  a  visit  to  China  last  spring.  In  the  course  of  the 
larger  work  I  found  myself  toying  with  the  following  idea,  which 
seemed  to  set  up  such  a  persistent  irritation  of  its  own,  that  I  finally 
gave  it  its  head  and  used  it  as  the  principal  rhythmic  germ  of 
'Danza.' "  (The  composer  here  quotes  the  opening  theme  of  his 
piece,  which  is  in  5/4  rhythm,  based  on  the  three  notes  E,  F  and  G.) 

"Danza"  is  scored  for  wood  wind  in  twos  (with  piccolo  and  English 
horn),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  castanets,  tambourine,  glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

John  Alden  Carpenter  is  often  instanced  in  proof  that  "a  successful 
business  man"  can  be  an  artist  of  high  standing  and  fine  discernment. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  an  amateur  singer.  He  attended  Har- 
vard College  when  John  Knowles  Paine  was  at  the  head  of  the  Music 
Department  there.  He  went  to  England  to  study  with  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  and  completed  his  preparation  with  Bernhard  Zeihn  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Carpenter  first  became  known  generally  by  virtue  of  his  orches- 
tral suite  "Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  (1914),  which  went  the 
rounds  of  orchestras  in  America  and  in  Europe.  His  Concertino  for 
piano  and  orchestra  is  of  1916.  In  the  same  year  he  composed  his 
symphony.  In  1919  his  ballet,   "The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  was 
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first  performed  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company.  There  has  re- 
sulted from  Mr.  Carpenter's  interest  in  jazz  rhythm  the  ballet  "Krazy- 
Kat"  (1921)  and  "Skyscrapers,  a  Ballet  of  American  Life,"  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1926.  His  "Song  of  Faith" 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  was  written  for  the  George  Washington 
bicentennial  commission,  for  performance  in  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  in  1932.  "Patterns,"  for  or- 
chestra and  piano,  is  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  of  Carpenter's  works  have  been  performed  by  this 
orchestra:  Symphony  No.  1  (April  19,  1918);  Concertino  (February 
13,  1920  —  soloist,  E.  Robert  Schmitz);  "Adventures  in  a  Perambula- 
tor" (December  24,  1915,  also  1916,  1924  and  1927);  Suite  from  the 
"Birthday  of  the  Infanta"  (February  25,  1921);  Suite  from  "Sky- 
scrapers" (December  9,  1927,  also  1928  and  1932);  the  "Song  of  Faith" 
(at  a  Tuesday  afternoon  concert,  February  23,  1932);  "Patterns"  (Oc- 
tober 21,  1932).  This  was  the  first  performance,  the  composer  appear- 
ing as  soloist. 
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SCHERZO  FROM  THE  INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  TO  "A 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,"  Op.  61 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


When  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  took  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  1840, 
his  first  step  was  to  establish  an  Academy  for  an  illustrious 
representation  of  the  arts  at  his  court.  His  choice  of  a  musician  for 
this  department  fell  at  once  upon  the  celebrated  and  popular  Men- 
delssohn, who  had  dedicated  the  overtures  "Melusina,"  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  "Hebrides"  to  him  as  Crown  Prince.  Mendels- 
sohn found  Berlin  far  less  responsive  and  congenial  than  Leipzig, 
and  the  circuitous  ways  of  officialdom  and  court  etiquette  were  oner- 
ous; but  he  composed  what  was  required  of  him  for  the  most  part 
cheerfully  enough.  Incidental  music  for  stage  productions  was  no 
small  part  of  these  requirements,  which  included  Sophocles'  "Antig- 
one" in  1841,  and  according  to  a  royal  command  in  the  following 
year,  Racine's  "Athalie/'  Sophocles'  "Oedipus  Coloneus,"  Shakes- 
peare's "The  Tempest,"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Men- 
delssohn worked  industriously  upon  his  commissions,  of  which  "Antig- 
one" and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  produced  in  the 
autumn  of  1843. 

The  composer  must  have  enjoyed  turning  once  more  to  Shake- 
speare's fairy  play,  which  had  delighted  him  in  his  boyhood,  and 
inspired  the  overture,  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  which  was  still 
a  favorite  with  his  concert  audiences.  Mendelssohn  could  incorporate 
this,  drawing  from  it  themes  suitable  for  the  other  numbers.  *  The 
first  performance  was  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  the  New  Palace,  Pots- 
dam, October  14,  1843,  and  there  followed  public  performances  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Berlin,  for  four  successive  days,  within  a  week. 
The  Berliners  were  highly  delighted  with  the  music,  although  the 
play,  according  to  contemporary  report,  struck  them  as  strange,  and 
in  doubtful  taste.  "Some  disputed  whether  Tieck  [the  court  poet]  or 
Shakespeare  were  the  author;  others  believed  that  Shakespeare  had 
translated  it  from  German  into  English.  Some,  in  that  refined  atmos- 
phere, were  shocked  by  the  scenes  with  the  clowns,  and  annoyed  that 
the  King  should  have  patronized  so  low  a  piece;  and  a  very  distin- 


*  The  incidental  music  consisted  of  thirteen  numbers:  I,  Overture;  II,  Scherzo  (Entr'acte 
after  Act  I);  III,  Fairy  March  in  Act  II;  IV,  "You  spotted  snakes,"  for  two  sopranos 
and  chorus,  in  Act  II;  V,  Melodrama  in  Act  II;  VI,  Intermezzo  (Entr'acte  after  Act  II); 
VII,  Melodrama  in  Act  III;  VIII,  Notturno  (Entr'acte  after  Act  III);  IX,  Andante  in 
Act  IV;  X,  Wedding  March  after  the  close  of  Act  IV;  XI,  Allegro  Commodo  and  Marcia 
Funebre  in  Act  V;  XII,  Bergomask  Dance  in  Act  V;  XIII,  Finale  to  Act  V. 
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guished  personage  expressed  to  Mendelssohn  himself  his  regret  that 
such  lovely  music  should  have  been  wasted  on  so  poor  a  play  —  a  little 
scene  which  he  was  very  fond  of  mimicking." 

The  scherzo  was  intended  as  an  entr'acte  between  the  first  and 
second  acts  of  the  play,  and  had  therefore  no  specific  connection  with 
the  action.  There  is  a  passing  allusion  in  it  to  Bottom's  bray,  but 
Mendelssohn's  best  "scherzo"  manner  prevails,  light,  airy  and  deli- 
cately pointed,  full  of  elfin  suggestion.  "A  world  of  pure  fancy,"  as 
Mendelssohn's  biographer,  Lampadius,  called  it  in  his  stilted  way, 
"inhabited  by  bright  and  light-hearted  spirits,  who  confront  with 
their  sunny  nothingness  the  yet  greater  triviality  of  what  is  called 
practical  life,  and,  with  the  aids  of  poesy  and  love,  win  the  day." 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 

Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme)  * 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,   1918 


It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  Elue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale"  pour  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune."  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy; following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  When  after  two  years 


*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  March.  29,   1934. 
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of  work  upon  it  he  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication,  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  had  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale  on  December  22 
and  23,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  Charles  Koechlin  reports 
that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad.  * 

Dating  from  the  "Faun,"  Debussy  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
Paris,  the  centre  of  an  insoluble  discussion  between  those  who  felt 
that  his  amorphous  ways  were  undermining  the  very  structure  of 
music,  and  those  who  proclaimed  him  the  liberator  of  his  art  from 
Parnassian  fetters  and  rigidities.  Already  youthful  imitators  were 
beginning  to  rear  their  heads,  and  a  "school"  was  rallying  insistently 


*  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Georges 
Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  December  30,  1904.  Not  until  the  end  of  1913  did  this  particular  masterpiece  find  its 
way  into  the  concerts  of  that  institution  sacred  to  form — the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
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around  him,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  this  meticulous  indi- 
vidualist. Leon  Vallas,  whose  "Claude  Debussy"  is  invaluable  in  its 
study  of  the  currents  of  opinion  which  surrounded  him  at  every  point 
in  his  career,  shows  how  certain  "advanced"  critics  at  that  time,  "not 
daring  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  creator  of  a  new  type  of  art, 
impeached  his  imitators  and  copiers."  "L'Ouvreuse,"  an  organ  lined 
up  with  the  Cesar  Franck  movement,  referred  contemptuously  to 
"the  conservatorial  foetus  which  floats  aimlessly  in  a  jar  of  Debussy 
alcohol,  swollen  with  pride  in  their  own  unresolved  appoggiaturas," 
and  "those  nice  little  young  men  with  long  hair  and  short  ideas  who 
pick  up  the  cigarette-stumps  of  Claude  Achille  Debussy." 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  scrupulously  reverent  translation  into  tones. 
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An  interesting  example  of  Debussy's  unalterable  "impressionist" 
and  "symbolist"  tendencies,  long  antedating  his  association  with 
Mallarme,  is  found  in  his  early  attempt  at  a  cantata,  "Diane  au  bois," 
which  he  worked  upon  as  a  student  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  1885,  and 
abandoned  because  he  had  not  yet  found  a  tangible  form  in  which 
to  cast  his  very  definite  intuitive  style.  His  friend  and  fellow  student 
in  Rome  at  that  time,  Paul  Vidal,  recognized  "impressionist  touches" 
still  retained  from  the  groping  youthful  sketches  when  the  prelude  to 
"L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  appeared,  nine  years  later.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  (1887),  Debussy  attended  the  salons  of  Mallarme,  there  met 
Verlaine,  with  whom  he  collaborated.  The  circle  was  even  then  still 
busy  in  formulating  its  "ideals." 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:    "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
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o£  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 

have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Quis  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

The  close  correspondence  in  character  and  aim  of  the  two  artists 
becomes  increasingly  marked  as,  studying  the  art  of  Mallarme,  one 
is  constantly  reminded  of  Debussy.  Mallarme  had  an  insatiable  dislike 
of  commonplace,  would  have  looked  upon  popularity  and  intelligi- 
bility as  a  proof  of  grossness  in  his  art.  He  avoided  words  of  direct 
meaning,  and  chose  those  of  elliptical  allusion  and  suggestion,  wel- 
coming obscurity.  "Poetry,"  said  Mallarme,  "is  the  language  of  a 
state  of  crisis,"  and  Arthur  Symons,  describing  his  poetry,  might  as 
well  have  been  describing  the  "Faun"  of  Claude  Debussy  when  he 
wrote:  "All  his  poems  are  the  evocation  of  a  passing  ecstasy,  arrested 
in  mid-flight.  This  ecstasy  is  never  the  mere  instinctive  cry  of  the 
heart,  the  simple  human  joy  or  sorrow,  which,  like  the  Parnassians, 
but  for  not  quite  the  same  reason,  he  did  not  admit  in  poetry.  It  is  a 
mental  transposition  of  emotion  or  sensation,  veiled  with  atmosphere, 
and  becoming,  as  it  becomes  a  poem,  pure  beauty.  ..."  Referring 
in  particular  to  "  L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  Mr.  Symons  said:  "Every 
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word  is  a  jewel,  scattering  and  recapturing  sudden  fire,  every  image 
is  a  symbol,  and  the  whole  poem  is  visible  music." 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.    Yet    surely    there    was,    surely    there    is,    an    animal    whiteness 
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among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory,  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstacy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  sauvity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, weaves  his  variations  round  it,   like   a  musical   composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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The  following  close  description  of  the  score  was  made  by  Vallas: 

"There  are  two  essential  themes;  one  is  softly  uttered  by  the  flute  at  the  very 
beginning,  the  other  boldly  chanted  by  the  wood  winds.  The  former,  describing 
the  'bosquets  arroses  d'accords,'  is  of  a  cloudy  colour,  uncertain  as  to  mode  and 
undecided  in  rhythm.  The  latter  is  very  definite,  and  its  comparatively  clear 
tonality  is  fixed  by  the  syncopated  chords  of  the  quartet.  The  very  free  interplay 
of  these  two  themes  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  prelude  as  far  as  the  concluding 
bars.  There  two  stopped  horns  take  up  in  thirds  the  pattern  of  the  flute-theme 
which  gradually  fades  away.  Whereupon  the  harmonies  of  the  harps  and  the 
silvery  tinkling  tones  of  antique  cymbals  softly  sound  the  notes  of  a  major  chord 
in  conclusion. 

"The  development  is  something  entirely  new.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
fragmentary  treatment  of  the  material  and  for  the  fact  that  its  movements  are 
controlled  by  the  significance  of  the  music,  which  itself  conforms  to  the  spirit  of 
the  poem.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  traditional  'official'  symmetry  that  characterizes 
the  well  known  symphonies.  No  sooner  are  the  themes  stated  than  they  break  up, 
divide,  and  contract.  The  lively  fragments  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  orchestra. 
They  change  their  rhythm  and  their  nature,  they  amalgamate  in  original  and  un- 
expected ways.  The  most  varied  accents  jostle  one  another,  and  from  their  impact 
new  rhythms  spring,  an  independent  life  is  born.  The  harmony  moves  with  the 
complete  freedom  which  Debussy  always  aimed  at,  and  he  utilizes  it  with  a  facility 
hitherto  unknown.  There  is  continuous  modulation  throughout  the  most  remote 
tonalities,  which  are  linked  together  with  perfect  ease  and  delightful  spontaneity. 
The  instrumentation,  which  is  for  a  small  symphony  orchestra  (there  are  neither 
trumpets  nor  trombones),  is  very  individual  in  character,  owing  to  novel  com- 
binations of  timbres  and  subdivision  of  the  parts,  with  occasional  contrasting  effects 
of   massive   unison." 
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PRELUDE   TO    "DIE  MEISTERSINGER    VON  NURNBERG' 

By   Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan," 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan,"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meister singer" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meister  singer"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert, 
especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 
the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 
strong  denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in 
1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 
June  21,   1868. 

The  following  analysis  (somewhat  condensed)  was  made  by 
Maurice   Kufferath: 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic  form. 
It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely  knit  together. 
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1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four  chief 
themes  combined   in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C   major   is   well    maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed,  and  in  a 
way  the  center  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed  from  the  initial 
theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously  with  the 
two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda  wherein  the  initial 
phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to  charac- 
terize the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is  angular  and  awkward 
when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but  he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all 
when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might  characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (com- 
pare Elgar's  theme  of  "London  Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures 
are  formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development,  leads  to  a 
second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  it  hints  at  the 
growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass,  sustained 
by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned 
Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem 
of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of  modu- 
lations, which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody,  —  the  theme  that  characterizes 
in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  over- 
ture. The  love  theme  after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure, 
which  is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways,  —  as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to 
his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is  E  major. 
Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes,  traces  in  double  diminu- 
tion the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply 
ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of  youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but 
irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the 
Mastersingers,  with  a  new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- 
theme  in  the  violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  prize  Song,  —  'What?  He?  Does  he 
dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel!'  'He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking 
theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and 
takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode,  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion.  The  theme 
of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone, 
then  combined  simultaneously  with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  cor- 
poration played  scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood 
wind.  This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  a  flouted  Beckmesser, 
while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the 
theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
Mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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To  see  the  world  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  For  a  winter  holiday 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB  CRUISES 


AROUND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

in  the  express  liner  "Columbus" 
Sailing  February  1 1,  1936 

The  first  cruise  from  New  York  com- 
pletely around  South  America  since  1930. 
On  the  famous  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  "Columbus,"  the  largest  ship  ever 
to  make  a  Round  South  America  Cruise. 
Through  the  Panama  Canal;  down  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America;  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  East 
Coast.  With  visits  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent's great  ports  and  historic  cities. 

All  in  45  days.    February  11  to  March  27 
$495  up  —  one  class  only 


SOUTH   SEA 
ISLANDS 

in  the  "Stella  Polaris" 

Sailing  January  21,  1936 

To  the  most  interesting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  Through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  India  and  Ceylon. 
Then  by  way  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa 
and  Liberia  to  Havre  and  Southampton. 
Visiting,  among  other  places: 


Marquesas 
Tahiti 

Society  Islands 
Samoan  Islands 


Fiji  Islands  Durban 

Bali,  Java  Cape  Town 

Sumatra  St.  Helena 

Nias,  Flores  Monrovia 


January  2 1  to  May  9—109  days 

Limited  to  12$  members 
$1035  up  —  with  shore  excursions 


WEST    INDIES 
CRUISES 

in  the  "Britannic" 

Four  escape- from-winter  cruises  in  the 
Cunard- White  Star  liner  "Britannic." 

January  31  to  February  19  $210  up 
February  20  to  March  10  $210  up 
March  1 1  to  March  27  $177.50  up 
March  2  7  to  April  5  $  1 00  up 

With  visits  to  some  of  the  brightest,  gay- 
est, and  most  interesting  places  in  the 
Caribbean  and  northern  South  America. 
For  example:  Havana,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  Martinique. 
On  the  March  27  Cruise  —  Nassau,  Bermuda 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

Steamship  Tickets  Independent  Trips  Airplane  Tickets 

122    Newbury    Street  BOSTON  145   Tremont    Street 

Telephone:    HUBbard    2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY  SIX 


Thirteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 

DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

Rivier   Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


INTERMISSION 

Strauss Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 


This  programme  will   end  about  4:25   on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  January  23, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

Quest  Conductor 
DIMITRI 

MITROPOULOS 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  the  celebrated  Athenian  conductor,  will 
make  his  first  appearances  in  America  when  he  conducts  this  or- 
chestra as  guest  at  the  next  Monday  Evening  Concert  (likewise  at 
the  concerts  of  January  24-25  and  January  31  and  February  1). 
Mitropoulos  was  born  in  1896,  studied  under  Paul  Gilson  and 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  At  present  he  is  the  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Athens  Conservatory.  He  has  made  his  mark  as 
a  composer,  and  also  as  a  piano  virtuoso.  In  recent  seasons  he  has 
made  a  remarkable  impression  as  guest  conductor  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  other  European  cities. 


Third  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 

JANUARY   27,   at   8:15 

Programme 

Beethoven    Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2 

Rivier    Overture   for   a   Don   Quixote 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

Strauss   Symphonia  Domestica 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
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Cijanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 

Exciting  New 

Millinery  Fashions 

Have  Arrived 

12,50 


SUZY  herself  designed  the  original  of  the  pert 
young  hat  sketched  above!  Audacious  —  and 
exciting  —  a  little  upturned  felt  with  an  amusing 
taffeta  bow  perched  directly  in  front!  Just  one  model 
from  an  intriguing  selection  of  brand  new  hats. 

Second  Floor 
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A  REMINDER 
Until  February  1,  Boston  Symphony  season  ticket 
holders  for  the  Saturday  Evening  concerts  have  an  op- 
tion on  their  own  seats  for  the  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Concert,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Conductor,  to  be 
given  in  Symphony  Hall,  Monday  Evening,  March  16. 

Application  blanks  are  available  at  the  box  office. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Thirteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  25,  at  8:15  o'clock 

DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

Rivier Overture   for   a  Don   Quixote 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


INTERMISSION 


Strauss Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and 

pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory. 

may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  618.) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut — Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 
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DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos  was  born  in  Athens  in  1896.  He  made  his 
first  studies  at  the  Athens  Conservatory,  having  been  a  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Wassenhoven  in  piano,  and  of  Armand  Marsick  in  composi- 
tion. He  completed  his  studies  of  composition  with  Paul  Gilson  at 
Brussels,  and  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  at  Berlin.  He  was  thereupon 
made  assistant  conductor  of  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1924,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Athens  to  take  the 
directorship  of  the  symphony  orchestra  of  its  Conservatory,  a  place 
which  he  still  holds. 

As  a  composer,  the  first  ambitious  work  of  Mr.  Mitropoulos  was 
an  opera,  "Beatrice,"  drawn  from  the  drama  of  Maeterlinck.  He  has 
since  composed  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Mr.  Mitropoulos  conducted  concerts  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  February,  1930,  his  first  appearance  there  since  the  days 
of  his  apprenticeship.  At  that  time  he  presented  his  own  Concerto 
Grosso.  He  made  his  Paris  debut  conducting  the  Orchestre  Sym- 
phonique  de  Paris,  February  14,  1932.  At  this  concert  he  played  the 
solo  part  in  Prokofieff's  Third  Piano  Concerto,  while  conducting  the 
orchestra.  A  fortnight  later,  he  was  first  heard  in  England.  He  made 


MACDOWELL  piano  collections 


Net 

Op.  51.  Woodland  Sketches  1.25 

Op.  55.  Sea  Pieces  1.25 

Op.  61.  Fireside    Tales  1.25 

Op.  62.  New  England  Idyls  1.25 

In  Passing  Moods 

Album  of  Selected  Compositions 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series 
No.  164)  1.00 

Six  Little  Pieces  after  Sketches  of 
Bach 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series 
2V0..107)  .75 

Twelve    Modern    Compositions 
Selected,     revised     and     edited     by 
MacDowell 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series 
No.    174)  1.00 

Published  under  the  Pseudonym  of  Edgar  Thorn 

Forgotten   Fairy   Tales  .75       Six  Fancies  .75 

In  Lilting  Rhythm  (2  pieces)       .75 

WOODLAND  SKETCHES  —  NEW  PIANO  DUET  VERSION 

Seven  favorite  numbers  transcribed  for  four  hands  by  Felix  Fox 
Price,  $1.25  net 

THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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Net 

Op.  28.  Six  Idyls  after  Goethe 
Revised   and  augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  31.  Six  Poems  after  Heine 
Revised   and  augmented    by 

the   composer  1.00 

Op.  37.  Les   Orientales 

Clair  de  la  Lune  —  Dans  le  Hamac 
Danse  Andalouse 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series 
No.  173)  .75 

Op.  38.  Marionettes 

Revised   and   augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  39.  Twelve  Etudes 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series 
No.  4)  1.50 


a  tour  of  the  principal  Italian  cities  in  February,  1933,  and  again 
visited  Italy  in  1934  and  1935.  In  May,  1934,  he  went  to  Russia,  con- 
ducting in  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  As  guest  conductor  at  the 
Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  in  1935,  he  presented  among  other  works 
the  Symphony  in  A  major  of  Ferroud;  the  "Symphonie  Concertante" 
of  Florent  Schmitt;  and  the  Suite  in  F  of  Albert  Roussel. 

For  the  past  three  seasons,  Mr.  Mitropoulos  has  conducted  a  three 
months'  season  of  the  orchestra  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  returns  to  his 
post  in  Monte  Carlo  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  visit  to  America. 
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OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  2,  Op.  72 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  "Fidelio" 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  "Fidelio"  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  "Corio- 
lanus"  Overture  and  "Egmont"  music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 

*  The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2,  was  last  performed  in  this  series  on  March  22,   1935. 
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theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  fulsome  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the 
stage.  The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote 
for  the  opera  show  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  "Leonore  No.  2."* 
When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different   stress,    a   greater   and   more   rounded   symphonic   develop- 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore,"  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  {"Leonore,  ou  V Amour  Conjugal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title   "Leonore"   restored. 
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ment.  The  result  was  the  so-called  "Leonore  No.  3."  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  "Fidelio"  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  "Leonore 
No.  1."  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Bee- 
thoven's death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  this  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon  the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  set  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance  which 
never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  them,  created  an  authoritative 
front  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course  would  place  the 
debated  overture  as  the  third  in  order,  a  point  of  view  highly  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  had  set  forth  the  evolution  of  the  three  overtures 
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from  the  simpler  "No.  1."  Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912) 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was 
originally  supposed  to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  takes  the 
same  stand,  citing  as  additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excel- 
lent work,  Beethoven's  Leonore-Quvertiiren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische 
Untersuchung  (1927),  which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in 
which,  following  Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  en- 
tangled." This  is  a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
music  itself,  and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven 
could  have  shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  com- 
promise, whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio"  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a  serviceable  theatre  overture, 
preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening  scene  of  Marcellina  with  her 
ironing,  and  her  preposterous  suitor. 

The  Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and 
songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlings- 
tagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to 
which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 


*  A   variant   upon   the    "No.   2"    Overture,    with    alterations    apparently   in    Beethoven's   own 
hand,   was  discovered  in   1926,   in  the   files  of  Breitkopf   and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 

nJJtscover  your  true  beauty 
tciilt  a  ^l/elva  ^1 t  task     Lrea/mew// 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treaiment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
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side.  The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments. 

The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  un- 
resolved notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the  motto  of  the  famous 
string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,*  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare, 
simplified  and  more  effectively  introduced,  is  now  softly  answered  by 
the  joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore  used  at  that  point  in  the 
opera  (and  not  used  in  "No.  2").  The  composer,  with  that  ability 
to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of 
suspense,  of  mounting  joy  which  allows  the  listener  no  "let  down" 
before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is 
worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo,  as  the  music  moves 
without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now  overwhelm- 
ing coda.  The  "third  Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates 
a  few  measures,  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of 
the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his 
development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  en- 
larging the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  "Bee- 
thoven the  Creator")  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  both!"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  of 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 


*  Wagner   reproached    Beethoven   for   not   omitting   the   conventional   but   undramatic   reprise 
in  his   Overture  to  Leonore  No.   3    ("Vber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische  Dichtungen,"   1857). 
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at  the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  in  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 

"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel.  As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  this;  it  is  too  complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a 
duplication  of  the  other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  role  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
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Berlitz 


those    Choruses   without   words,    those    Oceanides   of   the    orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 

A  brief  summary  of  the  transformations  and  early  misfortunes  of  the 
opera  itself  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  three  overtures  which 
were  then  performed  (and  the  problematic  one,  which  was  not).  The 
opera  was  first  mounted  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  the  composer 
having  worked  upon  it  about  a  year  and  completed  it  at  Hetzendorf 
in  the  summer.  Vienna  was  under  actual  occupation  by  the  French 
army,  the  first  contingent  of  which  had  entered  the  city  a  week  before. 
The  rehearsals  and  performances  were  as  inadequate  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  conditions.  The  more  prosperous  citizens  of 
Vienna,  which  included,  of  course,  Beethoven's  best  patrons,  had 
fled  the  town  altogether.  The  small  audience  consisted  largely  of 
French  officers,  skeptical  or  openly  bored.  The  opera  was  withdrawn 
after  three  performances. 

Beethoven's  friends  who  were  in  Vienna  in  December  persuaded 
him  to  a  thorough  going  over  of  the  score  with  a  view  to  shortening 
it  and  revising  its  text.  There  was  a  session  from  six  in  the  evening 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  the  score  was  played  and 
sung  and  discussed.  Beethoven  was  urged  to  drop  three  numbers 
altogether,  to  agree  to  a  rewriting  and  pruning  of  the  text  by 
Breuning.  He  raged  —  and,  under  pressure,  submitted.  The  opera, 
divided  into  two  acts  instead  of  three,  was  put  on  again  in  the  spring 
(March  29  and  April  10).  The  performances  seem  to  have  been  almost 
a  travesty.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Sebastian  Meier,  the  stage  manager, 
after  the  second  performance,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  conducting 
another  performance,  so  that  he  might  be  spared  hearing  his  music 
"bungled  at  close  hand.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  wind  instruments, 
but  that  all  pp,  crescendo,  all  decresc,  and  all  forte,  ff,  have  been 
elided  from  my  opera;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  played.  All  delight  in 
composing  departs  when  one  hears  it  played  thus!"  Breuning  attributes 
the  failure  to  an  organized  cabal.  The  statement  has  been  doubted; 
at  any  rate  the  opera  had  no  third  performance.  The  degree  of  in- 
telligence with  which  it  was  heard  may  be  judged  from  the  critic 
who  mentioned  the  glorious  liberating  trumpet  call  as  a  "postillion 
horn  solo,"  and  another  who  voiced  a  general  opinion  when  he  found 
in  the  overture   ("Leonore  No.  3")  "abominable  cacophony." 

Beethoven,  exasperated  beyond  all  patience,  went  to  the  director 
of  the  theatre,  Baron  Braun,  "that  high-minded  and  honorable  noble- 
man," writes  Rockel,  who  tells  this  anecdote.  The  composer  com- 
plained that  he  was  being  cheated  of  his  percentage.  The  Baron  ex- 
plained that  until  then  the  galleries  had  not  been  occupied.  Better 
attendance  would  increase  the  receipts. 
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more  than 

a  piano 


I  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  the  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

/  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

/  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 
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"I  don't  write  for  the  galleries!"  exclaimed  Beethoven. 

"No?"  replied  the  Baron.  "My  dear  sir,  even  Mozart  did  not  disdain 
to  write  for  the  galleries." 

There  came  from  the  proud  Beethoven  the  inevitable  retort:  "I 
will  not  give  the  opera  any  more.  I  want  my  score  back." 

Here  Baron  Braun  rang  the  bell,  gave  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the 
score  to  the  composer,  and  for  the  second  time  it  had  gone  down  to 
defeat. 

The  opera  was  billed  for  Prague  the  following  season,  but  the 
project  fell  through.  Efforts  by  the  Lichnowskys  towards  a  production 
in  Berlin  came  to  naught.  At  length,  the  Opera  directors  at  Vienna, 
aroused  by  a  new  popularity  which  Beethoven  had  won  through  his 
"Battle  of  Victoria"  in  1813,  looked  favorably  upon  a  revival.  Georg 
Friedrich  Treischke,  practical  poet  of  the  theatre,  rewrote  the  libretto, 
and  the  chastened  Beethoven,  welcoming  the  advantage  of  his  judg- 
ment, agreed  to  further  excisions,  and  wrote  the  overture  in  E  major, 
the  "Fidelio"  Overture,  which  was  quite  in  the  operatic  style.  Now  at 
last  the  opera  was  a  success,  exceeding  twenty  performances,  and  was 
taken  up  in  other  cities.  The  youthful  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devrient, 
in  1822,  brought  to  the  part  of  Leonore  a  life  it  had  never  had. 
"Fidelio"  took  its  permanent  place  in  the  theatres  of  central  Europe. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  comfort, beauty,  and  long 
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OVERTURE  FOR  A  DON  QUIXOTE 
By  Jean  Rivier 

Born  at  Ville-ineuble,  France,  in  1896 


This  overture  was  composed  in  1929  and  dedicated  to  "Nikolai 
Sokoloff  and  his  orchestra  at  Cleveland."  It  was  performed  by  this 
orchestra  for  the  first  time  on  November  14,  1929.  The  piece  had  its 
first  European  performance  at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  on 
February  15,  1931.  The  composer  has  given  the  following  explanation 
of  the  title  and  the  music  itself: 

"The  author  has  not  felt  himself  restricted  to  a  depiction  of  the 
particular  personality  of  Don  Quixote  as  conceived  by  Cervantes,  and 
there  is  no  single  passage  of  the  work  that  corresponds  with  a  given 
episode  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated  hero.  It  is  the  eternal  Don  Quixote 
whose  profoundly  human  character  belongs  to  all  times  and  all 
countries. 

"A  theme,  presented  by  the  trumpet,  accompanied  by  the  strings, 
bursts  forth  at  a  vigorous  gait,  and  with  clearly  outlined  contours, 
it  is  toned  down  quickly  and  assumes  an  almost  debonair  joviality, 
through  episodes  in  turn  tender,  burlesque,  or  sentimental. 
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"A  second  theme  by  the  brasses  accentuated  by  the  'cellos  and  the 
string  basses  then  intervenes,  following  which  a  fanfare  develops, 
broadening  out  into  powerful  chords,  yielding  to  a  more  supple 
phrase,  announcing  the  slow  part  which  immediately  follows.  The 
saxophone  sadly  exhales  a  nostalgic  theme  over  the  sustained  notes 
of  the  horns  and  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  timpani;  flutes,  oboes,  and 
clarinet  respond  in  an  echo,  and  the  muted  strings  are  heard  recalling 
briefly  one  of  the  initial  episodes.  The  lento  theme  then  returns,  this 
time  by  the  trumpet  and  then  by  the  bassoon,  over  the  pianissimo 
chords  of  the  trombones.  Everything  seems  to  subside,  when  suddenly 
the  fanfare  bursts  forth  again,  supported  this  time  by  the  strings.  After 
a  sudden  silence,  the  movement  is  resumed  by  the  bassoons  and  clar- 
inets, gradually  accelerating,  leading  to  the  re-exposition  of  the  initial 
theme  played  this  time  by  the  first  and  second  violins,  and  supported  by 
the  punctuating  chords  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones.  There  follows 
a  short  development  which  ends  in  a  violent  fortissimo  burst  of  the 
whole  orchestra;  then  an  abrupt  pause  and  a  pirouetting  descent  exe- 
cuted by  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  followed  by  the  bassoons,  'cellos, 
and  string  basses.  Everything  subsides  to  an  absolute  pianissimo,  when 
a  violent  chord  declaimed  by  the  whole  orchestra  brings  the  conclusion. 

"The  work  was  conceived  for  a  normal  orchestra,  with  the  wood 
instruments  in  pairs,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,   three  trombones, 
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tuba,   timpani,  percussion  instruments,  harp,  piano,   and  the  usual 
strings.  The  saxophone  in  E-flat  takes  the  place  of  the  English  horn." 

M.  Rivier  studied  with  J.  Gallon  and  G.  Causade  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, taking  the  first  prize  in  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The  fol- 
lowing performances  of  his  works  in  Paris  are  noted:  a  Rhapsody  for 
'cello  and  orchestra,  played  at  the  Straram  Symphonic  Concerts, 
Feuermann  soloist,  March  1928;  a  Chant  Funebre,  by  the  Pasdeloup 
Orchestra,  February  4,  1928;  a  Dance  based  on  the  Retour  de  Tchad  of 
Andre  Gide,  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  February  17,  1928;  Trois 
Pastorals  for  small  orchestra,  conducted  by  Straram,  February  7,  1929. 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


y4  t  the  close  of  the  season  1934-1935  the  mem- 
L  \  bers  of  our  Association  numbered  over  two 
X  jL  thousand,  more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber who  had  ever  before  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  fund  of  the  Orchestra.  This  year's 
membership  already  exceeds  twelve  hundred,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  same  date  last  year; 
and  included  in  this  number  are  many  new  con- 
tributors. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  last  year's  members 
who  have  not  enrolled  this  year  will  do  so  with- 
out delay  and  that  those  who  have  already  become 
members  will  be  good  enough  to  undertake  to 
interest  others  in  this  attempt  to  assure  adequate 
support  to  our  Orchestra. 

All  who  desire  to  record  their  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  our  Orchestra  and  its  ideals  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  members  of  the  Association  whether 
their  contributions  to  the  Orchestra  are  large  or 
small. 

Edward  A.  Taft 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  what- 
ever amount  you  care  to  contribute  and  mail  it  to 
E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches)* 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Rorn  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  26,   1918 


When  in  1903-05  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses 
Symphoniques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued 
composer  in  France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated. 
"L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow 
"La  Mer"  with  some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral 
"Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St. 
Sebastien"  was  written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draftf  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 

*  "La  Mer"  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conductor 
(this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States).  It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts 
of  April  20,  1907,  March  1,  1913,  December  18,  1915,  November  16,  1917,  January  14, 
1921,  November  21,  1924,  April  27,  1928,  October  11,  1929,  October  24,  1930,  March 
9,   1934. 

t  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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ably  by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  sea-shore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

The  degree  of  Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality  seems 
to  have  confused  some  of  the  first  critics  of  "La  Mer."  Leon  Vallas 
finds  a  certain  significance  in  the  composer's  insistence  upon  a  cover 
design  reproducing  a  wave  from  a  print  of  Hokusai.  His  love  for 
Japanese  art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student 
days  were  a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of 
1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

When  first  heard  (at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  October  15,  1905), 
"La  Mer"  met  with  a  mixed  reception.  Leon  Vallas  (in  his  "Claude 
Debussy")  carefully  examines  the  early  critical  opinions  of  the  work, 
and  notes  that  many  of  his  admirers  were  disappointed  not  to  hear 
more  of  the  Debussy  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  What 
they  did  not  take  into  account  was  that  Debussy,  "who  was  always 
obsessed  by  a  constant  desire  to  renew  his  art,  had  been  at  pains  to 
write  an  entirely  new  type  of  composition.  .  .  .  Possibly,  too,  the  care- 
fully studied  but  very  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  work  which 
Camille  Chevillard  had  given  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  was  not 
suited  to  this  type  of  music,  which  the  spirited  conductor  did  not  ap- 
preciate in  the  least."  The  performances  under  Debussy  himself  at  the 
Concerts  Colonne,  January  19  and  26,  1908,  were  taken  at  least  as 
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authoritative,  but  opinion  was  sharply  divided,  both  as  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  piece  and  the  composer's  abilities  as  a  conductor.  "On  the 
19th  of  January,  the  battle  between  the  composer's  partisans  and 
enemies  was  particularly  lively  —  cries  of  bravo  were  mingled  with 
hisses  and  abuse.  At  the  conclusion  of  'La  Mer'  the  commotion  lasted 
ten  minutes;  and  during  the  ensuing  performance  of  Bach's  Chaconne 
by  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  disturbance  began  again,  and  there  was  such 
a  din  that  the  violinist  was  obliged  to  stop  playing."  The  success  of 
"La  Mer"  in  London  on  February  1,  again  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  was  very  considerable,  and  without  any  audible  dissenting 
voice. 

"Interminable  arguments  arose  in  1905  on  the  subject  of  these  sym- 
phonic sketches  of  'La  Mer';  for  in  texture  they  were  more  complex, 
denser,  and  more  polyphonic  than  had  been  expected  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  powerful  and  grandiose.  And  yet,  they  lacked  the 
violence,  the  tense  romantic  feeling,  which  according  to  some  people 
must  inevitably  animate  a  seascape,  producing  an  atmosphere  of 
agitation  and  upheaval.  Today,  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  controversy  may  be  reduced  to  two  schools  of  opinion:  one 
reproaching  Debussy,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  for  not  having  re- 
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pea  ted  'Pelleas'  or  the  'Nocturnes';  the  other  congratulating  him  on 
the  marvelous  manner  in  which  he  had  renewed  his  art.  No  one- 
seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  new  score  was  a  development  of  the 
third  'Nocturne/  the  'Sirenes,'  which  is  also  a  sea  piece." 

Pierre  Lalo,  writing  for  Le  Temps,  was  disillusioned  at  Debussy's 
failure  to  repeat  the  forceful  effect  wrought  by  such  simple  means  in 
the  grotto  scene  of  "Pelleas."  He  had  the  impression  of  "beholding 
not  nature,  but  a  reproduction  of  nature,  marvelously  subtle,  in- 
genious and  skilful,  no  doubt,  but  a  reproduction  for  all  that.  ...  I 
neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  feel  the  sea." 

Gaston  Carraud  (in  La  Liberie)  found,  in  place  of  the  subtle 
atmosphere  and  fresh  and  delicate  sensibility  which  he  had  expected 
in  Debussy,  "a  rich  wealth  of  sound,  interpreting  this  vision  with 
accuracy  and  intensity.  Its  brilliance  is  less  restrained,  its  scintillations 
are  less  mysterious." 

What  this  writer  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score,  M.  D.  Calvo- 
coressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed  as  "a  new 
phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration  is  more  robust,  the 
colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis  Laloy,  who  was 
always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein.  Until 
that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  suggestions,  nuances, 
allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul  echoes  of 
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thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incomplete; 
an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out  of 
atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sen- 
sitiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style 
has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word, 
classical." 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  timpani,  bass  drum,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
has  induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  pro- 
vocative word  pictures: 
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"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  ENDURING  VIRTUES  OF  RICHARD  STRAUSS 

By  Lawrence  Gilman 


Richard  strauss  has  become  a  classic  in  his  own  lifetime.  His  music, 
once  looked  upon  by  defenders  of  the  musical  hearth  and  home 
as  outrageous  and  subversive,  has  long  ceased  to  disturb  us.  The  Young 
Lions  of  atonalism  have  decided,  indeed,  that  Strauss  is  irremediably 
dated,  and  they  pay  no  more  attention  to  his  music  than  their  elders 
pay  to  the  symphonies  of  Raff  or  Rubinstein.  Even  Strauss's  admirers 
accept  him  today  as  unquestionably  as  they  accept  Schumann  or 
Brahms  or  Tchaikovsky.  Strauss  the  esthetic  gladiator  has  long  since 
left  the  arena,  borne  thence  triumphantly  to  his  place  among  those 
who  strove  to  make  the  atrociously  maligned  but  still  surviving  Nine- 
teenth Century  the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  musical  art.  Strauss's 
music,  by  reason  of  the  power  and  passion  and  imagination  that 
vitalize  the  most  eloquent  of  its  pages,  still  dominates  the  tone-poetry 
of  our  time  as  it  is  represented  on  orchestral  programs;  and  he  is  still 
the  foremost  of  living  writers  for  the  lyric  stage. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Strauss  began  to  speak  to  us  with  that  fiery 
and  thrilling  voice  of  his.  "Don  Juan,"  the  earliest  of  his  tone-poems 
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to  capture  the  concert-goers  of  his  day,  was  completed  in  1888,  when 
Strauss  was  twenty-four  years  old  (its  predecessor,  "Macbeth" 
(1886-87)  has  never  been  popular).  Yet  "Don  Juan"  is  still  beautiful 
and  living.  It  still  releases  the  imagination,  still  haunts  the  mind  with 
its  tragic  ardor  and  its  tragic  grief. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  Strauss  is  past  seventy.  He  was  for 
so  many  years  the  sign  and  symbol  of  youthful  audacity  in  music  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  some  of  us  to  think  of  him  as  old. 

His  works  possessed,  when  they  came  from  his  pen,  that  quality  of 
newness  and  strangeness  which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  certain 
music  while  it  is  contemporaneous,  but  which  fades  out  of  it  with  the 
passage  of  the  years.  I  do  not  mean  merely  and  obviously  that  it  ceases 
to  be  new;  but  that  it  loses  a  definite  and  subtle  quality  as  it  recedes 
into  the  past  —  that  recognizable  quality  which  a  subtle-minded  critic 
once  isolated  as  "modernity"  (then  an  unfamiliar  word).  "The  music 
of  the  world,"  he  wrote,  "flies  away  from  us  as  we  watch  the  burning- 
out  of  the  sun.  Like  bird  after  bird  its  newness  flies  from  us,  and  finds 
separate  resting  houses  here  and  there  in  the  places  of  the  past." 

This  quality  has  a  way  of  disappearing  from  certain  combinations 
of  tones,  leaving  them,  if  they  have  no  more  enduring  qualities,  flat 
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and  ineffectual.  For  music  can  grow  not  merely  old,  but  singularly 
flavorless  and  unnourishing,  unless  it  happens  to  possess  that  mys- 
terious property  which  enables  it  to  outlast  the  vanishing  of  its  new- 
ness, and  marks  it  for  immortality. 

Strauss's  music  is  still,  at  its  best,  vital  and  communicative;  but  ii 
no  longer  exerts  the  magic  of  strangeness  and  surprise.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  if  we  of  today  would  realize  the  effect  of 
Strauss's  impact  upon  the  concert  rooms  of  the  nineties.  Into  that 
snug  and  homelike  milieu,  those  early  symphonic  poems  of  his  —  "Don 
Juan,"  "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  —  intruded  with 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  lightning  bolt  at  a  family  reunion.  Recall,  if 
you  can,  the  cozy  stabilities  of  the  musical  nineties,  and  imagine  the 
startling  effect  of  the  electricity  with  which  the  air  was  charged  by  the 
release  of  Strauss's  incandescent  music,  with  its  unprecedented  blaze 
and  power,  its  swift  and  magnetic  intensities,  its  full  and  explicit 
humanity. 

As  we  look  back  upon  it,  over  the  long  and  expanding  range  of  its 
development,  we  realize  what  an  enthralling  art  it  is  that  Strauss  has 
exerted,  with  its  gusto  and  abundance,  its  power  of  imagery,  its  sin- 
gular blend  of  precision  and  amplitude,  its  wit  and  fervor,  its  broad 
and  earthly  humor,  its  tenderness,  its  cosmic  exaltation  —  as  when  he 
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lifts  the  sun  over  the  orchestral  horizon  in  that  mightiest  of  all  sym- 
phonic dawns,  the  stupendous  music  of  daybreak  in  "Zarathustra." 

Man,  said  Nietzsche,  is  something  that  shall  be  surpassed;  and 
Strauss,  who  worships  Nietzsche,  is  doubtless  resigned  to  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  that  process.  There  are  today  younger  and  more  daring 
spirits  who  have  supplanted  him  as  a  controversial  issue,  both  in  the 
symphonic  field  and  in  the  opera  house.  Yet  we  still  possess  his  great 
and  abiding  virtues  essentially  unimpaired.  As  I  have  ventured  to  say 
before,  nothing  has  gone  out  of  his  "Don  Juan,"  his  "Tod  und  Ver- 
kliirung,"  his  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  his  "Heldenleben,"  his  "Don 
Quixote,"  his  "Zarathustra,"  his  "Salome,"  his  "Elektra,"  his  "Rosen- 
kavalier,"  except  that  which  they  could  most  easily  do  without  —  the 
magic  of  novelty  and  the  emotion  of  surprise.  The  freedom  and  swift 
energy,  the  amazing  genius  for  characterization,  the  beauty  that  often 
overwhelms,  the  individual  voice,  the  compassionate  awareness  of 
human  life,  and  the  faculty  of  conveying  it  with  fidelity  and  power  — 
these  remain  for  the  enrichment  and  liberation  of  responsive  spirits 
and  the  quickening  of  the  musical  mind. 

From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
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SYMPHONIA  DOMESTICA,  Op.  53 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June   11,   1864 


This  is  the  last  but  one  of  Strauss'  mighty  series  of  tone  poems.  The 
"Symphonia  Domestica"  was  written  in  1903;  the  "Alpine  Sym- 
phony" followed  belatedly  in  1915.  The  "Symphonia  Domestica" 
caused  much  argument  and  speculation  when  it  first  appeared,  for 
Strauss,  having  let  out  a  plain  hint  as  to  its  programme  before  he  had 
composed  the  work,*  would  divulge  nothing  whatever  about  his  pro- 
gramme intentions  when  it  was  first  performed  (at  a  Strauss  Festival 
in  New  York,  the  composer  conducting  Hans  Hermann  Wetzler's 
Orchestra,  March  21,  1904).  At  this  time  he  let  nothing  be  known 
beyond  the  title  itself,  and  the  dedication:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  child").  He  said  to  an 
interviewer:  "I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to  purely  as  music." 

When  the  new  "symphony"  was  played  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
June  of  that  year,  in  Dresden  in  November,  and  in  Berlin  in  Decem- 


*  He  told  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times  in  London,  1902:  "My  next  tone-poem  will 
illustrate  'a  day  in  my  family.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical,  partly  humorous  —  a  triple  fugue, 
the  three  subjects  representing  papa,  mamma,   and  baby." 
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ber,  divisions  and  subtitles  appeared  in  the  programmes.  When  it  was 
played  in  London,  in  February,  1905,  there  were  disclosures  branded 
as  "official"  which  had  not  previously  appeared.  "In  accordance  with 
his  custom,"  said  the  Daily  News,  "he  has  not  put  forward  a  definite 
programme  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has  allowed  a 
description  to  be  made  public  —  with  some  inconsistency  because  he 
has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as  if  it  meant 
nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable  in  ignoring 
the  programme."  The  description  which  followed  interpreted  the 
scherzo  "as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath,"  the  subject  of  the  fugue 
as  a  "merry  argument,"  the  "dispute  between  father  and  mother  being 
the  future  of  the  son."  A  nine-page  analysis  of  the  score  by  William 
Klatte,  whose  analyses  have  been  taken  as  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
poser, had  appeared  in  Die  Musik  for  January,  1905.  Strauss,  who 
after  writing  each  of  his  tone  poems  had  been  harassed  by  the  curious 
when  he  withheld  a  programme,  upbraided  by  the  conventional  when 
he  gave  one  out,  in  this  case  suffered  both  ills,  and  was  additionally 
accused  by  some  of  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  by  others  of  publicity- 
seeking.  "With  each  new  work  of  Strauss,"  wrote  Ernest  Newman, 
"there  is  the  same  tomfoolery  —  one  can  use  no  milder  word  to  de- 
scribe proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 
but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now 
with  the  'Symphonia  Domestica.'  "  Strauss,  not  unlike  most  artists, 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  hoped,  above  all,  for  a  general 
understanding  of  his  musical  intentions  —  a  clear  and  straight  appre- 
hension of  his  music,  as  he  himself  felt  it.  There  intervened  the  in- 
evitable obstacle  of  the  programme.  In  trying  to  explain  himself  he 
usually  started  up  a  babble  of  altercation  which  obscured  his  true 
musical  purposes  to  the  world.  Striving  to  avoid  the  dilemma,  he  some- 
times brought  it  more  than  ever  upon  his  head. 


The  "Domestica"  divides  into  the  four  distinct  sections  of  a  sym- 
phony, although  there  is  no  break  in  the  flow  of  the  score,  and  the 
whole  is  far  more  closely  integrated  by  the  constantly  recurring 
themes  of  its  three  characters  than  the  most  "cyclic"  of  symphonies. 

The  work  starts  with  the  depiction  of  the  husband  in  his  several 
moods,  which  blend  one  into  the  other.  There  are  three  principal 
themes  set  forth  in  close  succession.  The  'cellos  open  the  score  with 
a  theme  marked  "gemachlich"  ("comfortable,"  "good-humored," 
"easy-going");  in  the  fifth  bar  the  oboe  gives  a  gentle,  "dreamy" 
theme;  there  is  a  subsidiary  theme  (for  the  clarinets)  marked 
"murrisch,"  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  "grumpy"  to  ruffle  the  prevailing 
serenity.  The  violins  set  forth  one  more  theme  of  the  husband, 
"fiery,"  and  rising  to  forte.  The  first  theme,  repeated  by  the  bassoons 
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and  'cellos,  leads  directly  to  the  theme  of  the  wife  (lively  and  capri- 
cious, with  prominent  violin  solo).  It  is  developed  with  the  husband's 
first  and  "fiery"  themes,  and  there  enters  the  third  character  in  the 
domestic  drama.  The  child's  theme  is  tenderly  sung  by  the  oboe 
d'amore,  over  a  string  accompaniment.  There  are  boisterous  trills, 
adoring  exclamations,*  and  there  follows  a  joyous,  romping  scherzo, 
with  themes  of  husband  and  wife  worked  in  in  grazioso  spirit.  If  the 
child  is  being  put  to  bed,  as  the  German  analysts  tell  us,  the  father 
takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  process.  The  music  subsides  to  a 
cradle  song  which  ends  as  the  clock  softly  strikes  seven,  and  there 
follows  a  last  gentle  lullaby  for  successive  wood-wind  instruments  and 
'cello,  to.  an  accompaniment  of  clarinet  arpeggios. 

The  adagio  follows.  The  themes  of  the  husband  appear  still  again, 
and  are  treated  with  fuller  orchestration  and  new  variety.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  labelled  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  but  the  score  itself 
gives  no  verbal  aid.  The  wife's  chief  theme  is  treated  also  with  in- 
creased lyricism,  and  the  two  are  blended  in  what  is  called  the  "Love 
Scene,"  rising  to  a  moving  climax.  There  follows  a  section  which  has 
acquired  the  label  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  a  soft  music  of  blissful 
reminiscence,  in  which  the  child,  too,  is  fondly  remembered.  The 
dreams  fade;  day  has  come  again.  The  morning  hour  of  seven  strikes, 
and  at  once  the  child  is  awake,  as  joyous  trills  on  the  flutes  and  muted 
trumpets  attest. 

There  is  a  family  romp  before  which  the  former  one  pales,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  fugue.  The  bassoons  start  the  first  subject,  which  is 
picked  up  by  the  other  winds.  The  violins  in  their  high  register  start 
the  second  subject.  Themes  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  both  involved. 
The  climax  of  the  fugue  is  reached  and  diminishes  over  a  long  pedal 
point.  The  last  section  of  the  finale,  labeled  "Joyous  Decision,"  opens 
with  a  new  theme  for  the  'cellos,  which  introduces  a  folk-like  theme 
in  the  winds.  The  domestic  felicity  is  still  further  developed  with 
themes  of  husband  and  wife.  The  evocative  "dreamy"  theme  of  the 
husband  attains  new  imaginative  eloquence,  and  gives  way  once  more 
to  the  child's  theme.  The  "easy-going"  theme  of  the  husband  attains 
a  powerful  assertion.  The  adagio  is  recalled.  The  symphony  ends  in 
jubilation. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'amore,  English  horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets  in 
B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib.,  four  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  glockenspiel,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 


*  Over  brass  notes  in  the  score  is  inscribed:   "Die  Tauten:  'Gam  der  Papa' — Die   Onleels: 
'Ganz  die  Mama!  '  " 
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New  trips  to  an  old  and  picturesque  country 


Raymond  -Whiteomb 
Land  Cruises 

in 

MEXICO 

Traveling  in  Mexico  by  their  own  special  cars 

Leaving  Boston,  January  30,  February  20  and  March  12 

26  Days  each 

The  special  cars  (which  will  be  used  as  hotels  during  stops  at  small  places) 
make  possible  visits  to  fascinating  and  typical  Mexican  cities  that  cannot 
ordinarily  be  included  in  a  trip. 

AIR-CONDITIONED  CARS 
PULLMAN  DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

8  DAYS  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

(with  rooms  and  meals  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  and  extensive  sightseeing 
in  the  city  and  vicinity) 

Visits  to 
Mazatlan  Cuernavaca  Patzcuaro  Guanajuato 

Guadalajara  Orizaba  Uruapan  Leon 

and  other  places 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street         -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  24 10 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 



Fourteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   January  31,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,    February  1,  at  8:15  o'clock 

DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No  1 

I.  Langsam.  Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

III.  Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

IV.  Stiirmisch  bewegt 


INTERMISSION 

Schmitt "The  Tragedy  of  Salome"  for  Orchestra 

after  a  poem  by  Robert  d'Humieres 

Bach Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ  (Arranged 

for  orchestra  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  January  30, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Third  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 

JANUARY  27,   at   8:15 
DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Programme 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

Rivier   Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

Strauss   Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

THIRD  CONCERT  OF  THE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY,  February  4,  at  3  o'clock 
Dr.    SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conducting 


Russian  Programme 

Prokofieff   Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

Rimsky-Korsakov   "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 

Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5 
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— Cljanbler  &  Co.— 

TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 

Half  Size  Dresses 

♦  ♦  refreshing  for  midseason 
in  navy  and  white! 

•  ':-A       19.75 


THIRD  FLOOR 


Navy  sheer  of  outstandingly  fine  quality  follows 
slender,  youthful  lines  in  this  dress  with  low,  sharp, 
front  pleats !  White  braid  is  twisted  in  smart  design 
to  form  a  tiny  collar,  gilet  and  double  bow  at  the 
becoming,  round  neck.  In  navy,  brown  and  sapphire 
blue.  Sizes  16}4  to  26>^. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fourteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   January  31,  a*  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   February  1,  at  8:15  o'clock 

DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No  1 

I.  Langsam.  Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

III.  Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

IV.  Sturmisch  bewegt 

INTERMISSION 

Schmitt "The  Tragedy  of  Salome"  for  Orchestra 

after  a  poem  by  Robert  d'Humieres 

Bach Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ  (Arranged 

for  orchestra  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:15  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  666) 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— ProkofiefT  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL,  HANCOCK  1 56 1 
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DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos  was  born  in  Athens  in  1896.  He  made  his 
first  studies  at  the  Athens  Conservatory,  having  been  a  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Wassenhoven  in  piano,  and  of  Armand  Marsick  in  composi- 
tion. He  completed  his  studies  of  composition  with  Paul  Gilson  at 
Brussels,  and  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  at  Berlin.  He  was  thereupon 
made  assistant  conductor  of  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1924,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Athens  to  take  the 
directorship  of  the  symphony  orchestra  of  its  Conservatory,  a  place 
which  he  still  holds. 

As  a  composer,  the  first  ambitious  work  of  Mr.  Mitropoulos  was 
an  opera,  "Beatrice,"  drawn  from  the  drama  of  Maeterlinck.  He  has 
since  composed  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Mr.  Mitropoulos  conducted  concerts  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  February,  1930,  his  first  appearance  there  since  the  days 
of  his  apprenticeship.  At  that  time  he  presented  his  own  Concerto 
Grosso.  He  made  his  Paris  debut  conducting  the  Orchestre  Sym- 
phonique  de  Paris,  February  14,  1932.  At  this  concert  he  played  the 
solo  part  in  Prokofieff's  Third  Piano  Concerto,  while  conducting  the 
orchestra.  A  fortnight  later,  he  was  first  heard  in  England.  He  made 


MACDOWELL  PIANO  COLLECTIONS 


Op.  28.  Six  Idyls  after  Goethe 
Revised   and  augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  31.  Six  Poems  after  Heine 
Revised   and   augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  37.  Les  Orientales 

Clair  de  la  Lune  —  Dans  le  Hamac 
Danse  Andalouse 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  173) 

.75 
Op.  38.  Marionettes 

Revised  and  augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  39.  Twelve  Etudes 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  4) 

1.50 


Net 
Op.  51.  Woodland  Sketches  1.25 

Op.  55.  Sea  Pieces  1.25 

Op.  61.  Fireside    Tales  1.25 

Op.  62.  New  England  Idyls  1.25 

In  Passing  Moods 

Album  of  Selected  Compositions 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  164) 

1.00 
Six  Little  Pieces  after  Sketches  of 

Bach 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  107) 

.75 
Twelve   Modern   Compositions 
Selected,     revised     and     edited     by 

E.  MacDowell 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.    1 74) 

1.00 


Published  under  the  Pseudonym  of  Edgar  Thorn 

Forgotten   Fairy   Tales                  .75       Six  Fancies                                       .75 
In  Lilting  Rhythm  (2  pieces)       .75 

WOODLAND  SKETCHES  —  NEW  PIANO  DUET  VERSION 

Seven  favorite  numbers  transcribed  for  four  hands  by  Felix  Fox 
Price,  $1.25  net 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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a  tour  of  the  principal  Italian  cities  in  February,  1933,  and  again 
visited  Italy  in  1934  and  1935.  In  May,  1934,  he  went  to  Russia,  con- 
ducting in  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  As  guest  conductor  at  the 
Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  in  1935,  he  presented  among  other  works 
the  Symphony  in  A  major  of  Ferroud;  the  "Symphonie  C oncer tante" 
of  Florent  Schmitt;  and  the  Suite  in  F  of  Albert  Roussel. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Mitropoulos  has  conducted  a  three 
months'  season  of  the  orchestra  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  returns  to  his 
post  in  Monte  Carlo  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  visit  to  America. 


qI^G^ 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

>-*»~*         *-*w.        »^« 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  in  D  major* 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  1    (or  7),  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  18,  1911 


When  Mahler  sketched  out  the  vast  proportions  of  his  First  Sym- 
phony, he  was  a  youthful  idealist  of  soaring  artistic  ambitions 
and  little  recognition.  He  had  composed  in  large  forms,  but  his  music 
lay  in  manuscript,  unperformed.  He  had  lit  his  torch  from  Wagner 
and  Bruckner,  steeped  himself  in  the  romancers  of  Germany's  past  — 
her  poets  and  philosophers.  But  while  his  head  was  in  the  clouds,  his 
feet  were  planted  before  the  conductor's  desk  of  one  provincial  theater 
and  another,  where  there  fell  to  him  the  "second"  choice  of  operas 
by  Lortzing  or  Meyerbeer.  When  he  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
Wagner  and  Mozart  at  Olmiitz,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  "pro- 
fane" their  music  with  the  sorry  forces  at  his  disposal.  That  Mahler 
profited  by  his  conductorial  apprenticeship  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
tailed command  of  orchestration  shown  in  this  symphony;  also  by 
his  sudden  success  and  popularity  as  conductor  when  the  opportunity 

*  This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November  20,  1889.  It  was  first 
heard  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1909,  Mahler  conducting.  There  has  been  only  one  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston — November  23,   1923,   Pierre  Monteux  conductor. 


i 

''HEADING  SOUTH" 

—CLOTHES  FOR  SUN— SEA— AND  SHIPS— CORRECT 
AS  GOOD  SPORTS  CLOTHES  MUST  BE— BUT  WITH 
SOMETHING    MORE    BESIDES— THE    ENTIRE    COL- 
LECTION A  SATISFYING  EXPRESSION  OF  ORIGIN- 
ALITY THAT  NEVER  TRANSGRESSES  THE  RULE  OF 
PERFECT    SPORTS    CLOTHES— THAT    THEY    MUST 
FIRST  OF  ALL— BE  RIGHT— 

Hurwitch  Bros. 

fMiJilMSBSM)]         l=H»'J  M7J3ME 
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came  to  him  in  Leipzig  in  1884.  Mahler  probably  worked  upon  his 
First  Symphony  in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  when  he  was  second  con- 
ductor at  Cassel.  The  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen"  ("The  Songs 
of  a  Journeyman,"  voice  and  orchestra)  were  also  written  about  this 
time,  and  one  of  them  found  its  way  into  the  symphony. 

His  duties  as  conductor  were  far  from  inspiring.  Where  his  heart 
lay  is  indicated  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  disclosure  of  "Parsifal,"  and  another  to  Wunsiedel,  to 
sense  the  landscape  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Having  become  a  conductor 
of  outstanding  fame  through  engagements  at  Leipzig  and  at  Prague, 
Mahler  became  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Pesth  in  1888,  and  in 
1889  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  his  symphony  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  (November  20),  before  a  public  which  had  come  to  admire 
and  respect  his  abilities  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  be  reported 
that,  with  every  good  will  towards  their  conductor,  the  Hungarian 
audience  found  the  symphony  perplexing.  It  was  performed  in  Ham- 
burg in  the  autumn  of  1892,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Richard 
Strauss,  at  Weimar  in  June,  1894.  The  symphony  was  heard  in  Berlin 
as  part  of  a  Mahler  programme,  March,  1896. 

It  was  with  later  experience  that  Mahler  learned  to  abhor  "pro- 
grammes" for  his  symphonies.  This  one  was  first  heard  with  fanciful 
titles  sanctioned  by  the  composer,  but  it  was  published  without  any 
descriptive  aids  whatsoever.  At  the  original  Budapest  performance, 
it  was  named  as  a  Symphonic  Poem  in  two  parts.  Mahler,  hoping  per- 
haps to  induce  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  approach,  gave  out 
the  title  for  the  subsequent  performances  in  Hamburg  and  Weimar: 
"The  Titan,"  referring  to  the  novel  of  that  name  by  Jean  Paul.  The 
literal-minded,  attempting  vainly  to  identify  the  symphony  with  the 
book,  were  scarcely  helped  by  the  following  titles  to  the  movements: 

"Part  I.    Days  of  Youth.  Youth,  flowers  and  thorns. 

1.  Spring  without  end.  The  introduction  represents  the  awakening  of  nature 
at  early  dawn.   [In  Hamburg,  it  was  called  'Winter  sleep.'] 

2.  A  Chapter  of  Flowers.  [This  movement,  an  andante,  was  omitted  altogether 
after  the   Weimar  performance.] 

3.  Full  sail!    (Scherzo.) 
Part  II.     Commedia  umana. 

4.  Stranded.  A  funeral  march  a  la  Callot.  [At  Weimar  it  was  called  'The 
Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.']  The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
explanation,  if  necessary.  The  author  received  the  external  incitement  to 
this  piece  from  a  pictorial  parody  well  known  to  all  children  in  South 
Germany,  'The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.'  The  forest  animals  accom- 
pany the  dead  forester's  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  hares  carry  flags;  in  front 
is  a  band  of  Gypsy  musicians  and  music-making  cats,  frogs,  crows,  etc.; 
and  deer,  stags,  foxes,  and  other  four-footed  and  feathered  denizens  of  the 
forest  accompany  the  procession  in  comic  postures.  In  the  present  piece  the 
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Winter  Sports  Clothes  in  the 
Slattery  manner  .  .  .  absolutely 
"right"  clothes  with  the  "extra" 
Slattery  touches.  Plenty  of 
"exclusives"  in  our  ski-suit  col- 
lection .  .  .  certain  Lanz  of 
Salzburg  Tyrolean  designs 
you  won't  find  in  any  other 
Boston  store,  for  example.  Even 
our  mittens  are  out-of-the-or- 
dinary  .  .  .  waterproof  shells, 
an  idea  from  Austria,  or  vivid 
peasant  knits,  imported  by 
Slattery's.  You'll  board  that 
snow-train  with  plenty  of 
clothes  confidence  if  we  help 
you    gather    your    wardrobe! 

The  suit  sketched 
is  after  Lanz  of  Salzburg,  $25 

Other  Suits,  $10.95  to  $29.75 

STREET  FLOOR,   SNOW  LODGE 


SI 


attenyS 

Opposite  Boston  Common.         ,# 
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imagined  expression  is  partly  ironically  gay,  partly  gloomily  brooding,  and  is; 
immediately  followed  by 

5.  Dall'  Inferno  al  Paradiso    {allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  pro- 
foundly wounded  heart." 

Mahler,  composing,  no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  fantasy,  prob- 
ably wrote  down  such  word  images  as  occurred  to  him,  in  something 
of  the  free  and  ranging  mood  of  Jean  Paul,  writing  of  his  hero  with, 
his  intoxicating  idealism  and  godlike  virtue,  which  could  catch  up  a 
listener  sufficiently  attuned  into  a  state  of  ecstasy;  it  was  a  state  of. 
mind  in  which  Jean  Paul,  a  Callot  engraving,  and  a  naive  French 
canon  could  merge  into  a  single  musical  episode  without  inconsistency. 
Mahler  had  cause  to  learn  that  the  general  understanding  was  not  so; 
fancy  free  and  pliable.  There  are  those  who  must  have  the  full  story,, 
if  there  is  any  hint  of  one.  If  there  is  a  funeral  march  they  demand 
the  full  particulars  —  and  ask  "Who  is  being  buried?"  The  composer 
withdrew  his  tags  altogether,  and  was  wary  of  programmes  in  his  later 
symphonies.  As  Bruno  Walter,  a  Mahler  apostle  early  and  late,, 
wrote:  "If  we  understand  the  title  Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mys- 
tical and  only  possible  sense,  we  must  not  expect  any  explanation  of 
the  music  by  means  of  them;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  music  itself 
will  throw  the  most  penetrating  light  upon  the  sphere  of  emotion 
which  the  titles  suggest.  Let  us  be  prudent  enough  to  free  these  titles 
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from  an  exact  meaning,  and  remember  that  in  the  kingdom  of  beauty 
nothing  is  to  be  found  except  'Gestaltung,  Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen 
Sinnes  ewige  Unterhaltung'  ('formation,  transformation,  th'  eternal 
mind's  eternal  recreation').  Should  we  attach  to  those  programmatical 
schemes  fixed  names,  the  'transformation'  would  prove  us  wrong  in 
the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think  of  that  'which  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow  tell,'  but  of  everything  that  touches  our  hearts  with  gentlest 
beauty  and  tenderest  charm." 

"Here  is  art,"  wrote  Paul  Stefan  of  the  First  Symphony  in  his 
"Gustav  Mahler,"  "understandable  in  images,  but  still,  at  least  in  in- 
tention, severely  symphonic.  A  'programme'  is  unnecessary.  Apart 
from  the  digressions  of  the  last  movement,  the  work  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult  for  hearers  than  for  players,  and  one  which  stimulates  a  genuine 
interest  in  Mahler.  It  arouses  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
other  works. 

"How  beautiful  the  introduction  is,  suggesting  the  melancholy  of 
the  Moravian  plains  over  a  long-sustained  A,  down  to  which  the  minor 
theme  in  oboe  and  bassoon  dreamily  sinks!  Thereupon  the  upstriving 
fanfare  of  the  clarinets;  the  fourth  becomes  a  cuckoo-call  in  the  wood 
wind,  a  lovely  song  in  the  horns;  then,  still  over  the  pedal  A,  a  gradual 
rolling  movement,  first  in  the  divided  'celli  and  basses,  like  the  re- 
awakening of  the  earth  after  a  clear  summer's  night.  The  tempo 
quickens,  the  cuckoo's  call  becomes  the  first  notes  of  the  first  Lied 

oUiscover  your  {rue  beauty 
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ernes  fahrenden  Gesellen:  'Ging  heuf  morgen  ubef's  Feldf  ('O'et  the 
fields  I  went  at  morn').  The  whole  melody,  here  in  symphonic  breath, 
is  sung  softly  by  the  strings,  turns  into  the  dominant,  mounts  in  speed 
and  strength,  sinks  back  pianissimo,  and  is  repeated.  An  actual  repeat- 
sign;  save  in  the  scherzo-form,  there  is  only  one  other  example  of  this 
in  Mahler,  in  the  Sixth  Symphony.  A  kind  of  development-section 
follows,  but  it  really  rather  confirms  the  theme.  The  leap  of  the  fourth 
now  becomes  a  fifth,  developed  melodically  through  major  and  minor; 
the  'awakening'  is  repeated,  the  harp  taking  the  tune;  once  again  D 
major  over  the  pedal  A.  A  new  tune  in  the  horns;  modulation,  livelier 
play  of  the  motives,  with  many  an  unrelated  succession  of  ideas.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  wood  wind,  a  theme  of  the  last  movement,  immediately 
followed  by  a  Brucknerish  climax,  on  whose  summit  is  heard  the  in- 
troductory fanfare,  then  abruptly  the  horn-theme  and  the  fourths  of 
the  commencement.  Then  comes  a  kind  of  reprise,  altered  as  Mahler 
nearly  always  does  in  later  works  (preferably  shortened,  not  recom- 
mencing with  the  beginning!).  Merrier  still,  ever  livelier  until  the 
end;  always  in  the  principal  key.  The  Lied  des  fahrenden  Gesellen 
fixes  the  entire  character;  no  secondary  theme,  scarcely  a  development. 
But  the  music,  dewy  fresh,-  strikes  the  goggles  from  the  nose  of  the 
peering  critic.  There  follows  a  merry,  dancing  scherzo,  an  Austrian 
Landler  like  those  of  Bruckner  and  Schubert,  exquisitely  harmonized 
and  scored.  A  horn  leads  into  the  oldentime  Trio.  The  fahrender 
Gesell  has  discovered  a  hidden  village  where  people  are  happy  as  of 
yore.  But  precisely  this  merry-making  recalls  his  own  sad  flight  from 
love.  After  a  long  pause  begins  the  third  part  with  the  rugged  canon 
'Frere  Jacques.'*  Muted  drums  beat  out  the  'fourth';  it  sounds  like 
the  rhythm  of  a  grotesque  funeral-march  a  la  Callot.  A  muted  double- 
bass  begins,  a  bassoon  and  'cello  follow,  then  bass  tuba  and  a  deep 
clarinet.  An  oboe  bleats  and  squeaks  thereto  in  the  upper  register. 
Four  flutes  with  the  canon  drag  the  orchestra  along  with  them;  the 
shrill  E-flat  clarinet  quacks;  over  a  quiet  counterpoint  in  the  trumpets 
the  oboes  are  tootling  a  vulgar  street-song;  two  E-flat  clarinets,  with 
bassoon  and  flutes,  parodistically  pipe  wretched  stuff,  accompanied 
by  an  m-ta,  m-ta,  in  the  percussion  (cymbals  attached  to  the  big  drum, 
so  as  to  sound  thoroughly  vulgar)  and  in  the  strings  (scratched  with 
the  sticks).  Discordant  everyday  life,  which  never  lets  go  its  hold.  Then 
harps  and  wind  take  up  a  soft  D,  treat  it  as  dominant,  add  the  major 
third  of  G,  and  the  violins  sing  the  lay  of  the  sheltering  linden-tree.  — 
Deliverance:  'Da  wusst  ich  nicht  wie  das  Leben  tut,  war  alles,  alles 
wieder  gut.'  ('Then  knew  I  not  how  life  might  be,  and  all  again  was 
well  with  me.')  But  the  barrel-organ  canon  straightway  starts  up 
again,  dies  away  finally  and  leads  directly  into  the  last  movement. 
Raging,  a  chromatic  triplet  rushes  downward,  a  theme  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  movement  announces  itself,  everything  fer- 
ments and  fumes,  clinging  fast  to  the  key  of  F  minor.  Over  a  pedal 
on  D-flat,  the  'cello  movement  and  the  'fourth'  motive  from  the  first 
part   now  sound   triumphantly   in   D   major.   This   relationship   and 

*  The  French  nursery  songs  were  apparently  lacking  in  the  erudition  of  the  German 
musical  scholars.  Ludwig  Scheidermair,  in  his  analysis  (1902),  seems  to  regard  the  theme 
as  original  with  Mahler,  remarking  that  it  "suggests  Mozart."  Locating  the  theme,  com- 
mentators have  failed  to  remark  on  the  grotesque  character  Mahler  has  given  the  bright 
tune  by  casting  it  in  the  minor  mode,  and  introducing  it  in  the  double-bass,  at  a  solemn  pace. 
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similarity  of  the  themes  in  different  movements  is  still  more  em- 
phatically developed  by  Mahler  than  by  his  predecessors.  An  even 
louder  climax,  where  seven  horns  must  be  heard  above  everything, 
even  the  trumpets.  They  sound  like  a  chorale  from  paradise  after  the 
waves  of  hell.  Saved!" 

The  composer  suggests  in  his  score  a  "suitable  pause,"  a  breathing 
space  after  the  second  movement.  The  orchestration  includes  four 
flutes  (with  two  piccolos),  four  oboes,  English  horn,  four  clarinets 
(one  in  E-flat,  doubled  if  possible),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons, 
double-bassoon,  seven  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings. 


The    following   works   of   Mahler   have   been    performed   by    this 
orchestra: 


1906,  February  3. 
February  24. 

1913,  April  19. 
November  22. 

1914,  February  28. 

1915,  February  6. 

1917,  April  6. 


Symphony  No.  5. 
Symphony  No.  5. 
Symphony  No.  5. 
Symphony  No.  5. 
Symphony  No.  5. 
"Lieder  eines   fahrenden    Gesellen,"   with   orchestra     (Paul 

Draper,  tenor). 
Songs     (with    orchestral    accompaniment):    "Ich    atmet    ein 

Lindenduft,"  and  " Rheinlegendchen"    (Julia  Culp). 
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1918,  Januaiy  22  (extra  concert).   Symphony   No.   2    (chorus   trained   by   Stephen 
Townsend;   soloists   May   Peterson  and   Merle  Alcock). 
February  3.         Symphony    No.    2     (extra    concert;    chorus    and   soloists   as 
above). 

1923,  November  23.     Symphony  No.  1. 

1924.  January  25.         Songs    with    orchestra:    "Urlicht,"    "Das    irdische    Leben," 

"Wer   hat    das  Liedlein    erdacht!"    (Marya   Freund). 
1928,  December  7.        "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,"  Symphony   (Mme.  Charles  Cahier, 
George  Meader). 

1930,  December  26.      "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,"  Symphony   (Margaret  Matzenauer, 

Richard  Crooks). 

1931,  October  16.         Symphony  No.  9    (first  performance  in  the  United  States). 
1933,  December  8.        Symphony  No.  9. 

Mahler  visited  Boston  as  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  Coming  to  this  city  in 
April,  1908,  he  conducted  "Die  Valkyrie,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

He  conducted  in  Symphony  Hall  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York,  which  then  visited  Boston  for  the  first  time,  on  February  26,  1910: 
Berlioz,  "Fantastic  Symphony";  Bach,  Suite  (an  arrangement  by  Mahler  of  move- 
ments from  the  second  and  the  third  Suites  with  the  use  of  a  "piano-harpsichord" 
played  by  Mahler);  Beethoven,  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3;  Strauss,  "Till 
Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks." 
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I  am 

more  than 

a  piano 


I  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  the  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

/  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

/  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 


I  am  Steinway 

M.   STEINERT    &   SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET,    BOSTON 
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"LA  TRAGEDIE  DE  SALOME"  for  orchestra,  after  a  Poem 
by  Robert  d'Humieres,*   Op.  50 

By  Florent  Schmitt 
Born  at  Blamont    (Meurthe-et-Moselle),  France,  on  September  28,   1870 


tt^lorent  Schmitt's  music  of  "Salome"  has  had  a  considerable  career. 
-T  First  conceived  as  a  "mute  drama"  for  stage  presentation,  it  was 
thus  performed  in  1907  (about  twenty  musicians  were  all  the  pro- 
duction allowed).  The  composer  made  an  orchestral  suite,  rescored 
with  greatly  elaborated  instrumentation.  Again  his  work  was  mounted 
several  times  for  ballet  presentation,  notably  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet 
Russe,  with  Karsavina  as  the  Salome. 

The  original  "mute  drama,"  based  upon  the  poem  of  Robert 
d'Humieres,  was  designed  for  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  who  danced  the  part 
of  Salome.  At  the  performance  {Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  November  9, 
1907,  D.  E.  Inglebrecht  conducting),  there  were  the  usual  characters 
of  the  familiar  tale  (Lou  Tellegen  was  John  the  Baptist),  but  to  Miss 
Fuller  fell  all  of  the  action.  "All  the  other  persons  in  the  drama," 
wrote  Edmond  Stoullig,  "dwelt  immovable,  looking  at  Mme.  Fuller. 
What  could  they  have  done  better?  There  was  nothing  to  do  except 
to  admire  her,  mouths  open."  Natasha  Trouhanova  took  the  Salome 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  piece  was  put  on  at  the  Chatelet  with 
the  Lamoureux  orchestra,  Schmitt  conducting.  At  the  Paris  Opera, 
where  the  "Tragedie  de  Salome"  has  long  held  the  stage,  Ida  Rubin- 
stein and  Yvonne  Daunt  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  title  part. 

Florent  Schmitt  dedicated  his  score  to  Igor  Stravinsky,  then  the 
newly  found  composer  of  the  Ballet  Russe  who  had  just  followed  up  his 
"L'Oiseau  de  feu"  with  "Petrouchka."  The  score  divides  into  two  sec- 
tions and  five  episodes,  like  the  prose  poem  from  which  it  is  taken; 
the  first  section  consists  of  the  "Prelude"  and  the  "Dance  of  the 
Pearls,"  wherein  Salome  is  enraptured  by  the  jewels  which  her  mother 
lifts  from  the  coffer  of  Herod.  The  second  section  begins  with  the 
mood-evoking  music  of  "Enchantments  of  the  Sea."  A  wordless  voice 
rises  from  the  abyss,  a  woman's  voice,  off-stage,  to  which  others  are 
added,  in  unison  at  first.  (The  composer  allows  this  part  to  be  taken 
by  an  oboe  solo.)  Salome  dances  to  the  lurid  glare  of  lightning  flashes. 
She  disappears  and  returns  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Her 
ecstasy  turns  to  fear  as  she  is  haunted  by  the  bloody  vision  of  the 
murdered  evangel.  She  hurls  the  severed  head  from  the  terrace  into 


*  The  suite  was  performed  at  these  concerts  November  29,  1913,  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting. 
The  part  for  voices  was  then  taken  by  the  Musical  Art  Club  of  Boston.  When  the  suite 
was  performed  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction,  November  13,  1931,  the  singing  voices 
were  not  used. 
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the  sea,  whereat  the  waters  turn  to  blood.  There  is  a  cataclysm  of 
nature,  and  a  shattering  bolt  strikes  the  palace. 

The  interpretation  by  Tamara  Karsavina  with  the  Ballet  Russe 
caused  something  of  a  sensation  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  June  30, 
1913,  when  the  following  description  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

"With  blanched  face,  startling  in  its  pallor  by  contrast  with  her 
mop  of  raven  hair,  she  presents  a  striking  appearance  as  she  descends 
a  steep  flight  of  stairs  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  long  train  of  the 
cloak  she  wears  completely  covering  the  steps  after  she  has  set  foot  to 
the  ground.  Divested  of  this  wonderful  robe,  Salome  proceeds  to 
dance;  the  dance  is  at  first  frantic  and  insane;  then  more  proud  and 
sorrowful,  more  remote  and  ecstatic.  It  is  the  expression  and  avowal 
of  her  sensual  torment  and  of  her  atonement  through  the  very  misery 
of  her  unassuageable  desire,  and  very  remarkable  are  some  of  her 
movements  and  attitudes;  now  sinuous,  now  rigid,  at  one  moment 
wild  in  their  abandon,  at  the  next  suggestive  of  utter  physical 
collapse." 

The  following  description  of  the  score  is  quoted  from  E.  B.  Hill's 
"Modern  French  Music": 

"Florent  Schmitt  has  depicted  this  lurid  scenario  in  music  of  un- 
exampled vividness  of  exotic  imagination.  His  gifts  for  construction, 
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contrapuntal  mastery,  and  appropriate  harmonic  luxuriance  have 
fired  his  inventive  powers  to  produce  one  of  the  most  graphically 
dramatic  works  in  the  range  of  French  music.  'La  Tragedie  de  Salome' 
is  the  French  prototype  of  a  new  species  of  ballet  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  scenic  production,  orchestral  splendor,  and  detailed  and 
plastic  accompaniment  of  action  combine.  It  stands  only  second  to 
'Daphnis  et  Chloe'  as  a  vitalized  product  of  individual  invention.  At 
once  the  prelude  announces  a  mood  of  morbid  tragedy,  leading  into 
the  brilliant  'dance  of  pearls.'  The  second  part  continues  and  enlarges 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  prelude.  A  particularly  felicitous  stroke 
of  dramatic  appositeness  lies  in  the  episode  in  which  Schmitt  uses  a 
folksong  of  Aica,  collected  by  Salvator  Peitavi  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Given  at  first  to  a  single  voice  behind  the  scenes,  this  chant, 
admirably  harmonized,  increases  gradually  in  intensity  and  emotional 
range  until  it  leads  directly  into  the  dance  of  lightning.  The  dance  of 
terror  and  the  destruction  of  Herod's  palace  form  a  gigantic  climax 
to  a  work  of  many  unique  qualities.  In  this  composition  Schmitt's 
harmonic  invention  and  his  dramatic  use  of  the  orchestra  reach  an 
extraordinary  level  of  mastery.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  'La  Tragedie 
de  Salome/  as  in  'Le  Palais  hante,'  the  Psalm  and  the  Quintet,  Florent 
Schmitt  relies  entirely  upon  the  intrinsic  expressive  capacity  of  music 
in  itself  without  recourse  to  realistic  methods." 
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The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  sarrusophone,*  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


*  A  contra-bassoon  is  used  in   this  performance. 
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Friendship 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  always 
been  blessed  in  its  friendships.  In  recent 
years  the  special  Friends  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  a  capital  F.  But  the  friends 
needing  no  such  designation  have  stood,  year  in 
and  year  out  over  a  long  period,  as  a  phalanx  of 
support  without  which  the  Orchestra  would  have 
perished.  Giving  of  its  life  to  them,  the  Orchestra 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  their  own  lives; 
and  they  have  given  abundantly  in  return  —  not 
merely  to  provide  for  a  single  year  of  music,  but 
to  secure  its  continuance  after  their  own  hearing 
of  it  shall  cease. 

It  is  through  this  far-seeing  provision  for  the 
future  that  the  generosity  of  individual  friends 
has  established  the  Endowment  Fund.  Whenever 
it  is  increased,  the  sense  of  security  for  the  Or- 
chestra, as  one  of  the  vital,  permanent  institutions 
of  Boston,  gains  a  new  strength.  A  fresh  mani- 
festation of  friendship  to  this  end  is  now  the  occa- 
sion for  special  gratitude. 

True  friends  of  the  Orchestra,  to  whose  lives 
it  ministered  and  whose  ministry  to  its  life  is  now 
made  known,  were  Miss  Abby  Hunt  and  Miss 
Belle  Hunt.  At  the  more  recent  death  of  this 
second  sister,  our  Endowment  Fund  receives  a 
munificent  addition.  The  friends  who  have  been 
with  us  always  and  the  Friends  of  more  recent 
years  may  take  heart  together  in  so  notable  a  con- 
tribution to  civic  and  artistic  security. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SALOME 
By  Robert  d'Humieres 


Prelude 


A  terrace  of  Herod's  Palace,  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea.  The  moun- 
tains of  Moab  shut  in  the  horizon,  rose-colored  and  russet-hued, 
dominated  by  the  bulk  of  Mount  Nebo,  on  which  Moses,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  saluted  Canaan  before  dying.  The  sun 
is  sinking.  John  slowly  walks  across  the  terrace  and  disappears. 

Dance  of  Pearls 

Torches  light  the  stage.  Cloths  and  jewels  which  overflow  from  a 
precious  coffer  sparkle  under  the  glare  of  the  flambeaux.  Herodias, 
deep  in  thought,  plunges  her  hands  into  the  mass,  raises  on  high  the 
necklaces  and  the  veils  spangled  with  gold.  Salome,  as  one  fascinated, 
appears,  bends  over  the  chest,  adorns  herself,  and  with  a  childish  joy 
outlines  her  first  dance. 
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To  You  Who  Enjoy 

the  Good  Things  of  Life 

*  *  *  even  in  modest  measure 

—  there  comes  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  Greater 
Boston's  people  who  lack  not  only  the  good  things  of  life 
but  the  everyday  necessities  for  decent,  healthful,  whole- 
some living— 

—  thousands  of  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the 
unemployed  and  desperately  discouraged,  whose  needs 
cannot  be  met  by  public  relief  — 

—  who  must  depend  upon  voluntary  gifts  to  the  1936 
Community  Fund  Campaign  for  help  and  counsel  in  time 
of  direst  need  and  deepest  trouble. 

This  campaign  is  for  the  support  of  100  hospitals,  health 
and  social  service  agencies  —  friends  to  the  unfortunate, 
friends  to  abused,  neglected  and  underprivileged  childen, 
friends  to  questing  and  disillusiond  youth. 

These  agencies  have  leagued  themselves  in  the  Community 
Federation  of  Boston  to  render  united  community  service 
and  to  seek  united  community  support. 

Their  campaign  goal  of  $3,750,000  is  less  than  enough  to 
meet  their  needs  and  the  human  needs  they  serve.  It  must 
be  oversubscribed. 

Nearly  one-third  of  their  work  is  for  people  living  in  the 
forty  cities  and  towns  outside  Boston  proper.  They  help 
to  make  all  of  Greater  Boston  a  safer,  healthier  and  more 
wholesome  place  in  which  to  live  and  make  a  living. 

When  the  solicitor  calls  upon  you  sometime  between 
January  26  and  February  10,  remember  that  he  or  she  is 
giving  both  time  and  money  to  the  campaign,  and  make 
your  subscription  as  generous  as  you  would  wish  others 
to  make  theirs  if  you  were  sick  or  hungry  or  otherwise  in 
need. 

BE    A     GOOD     NEIGHBOR 
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II 

The  Enchantments  on  the  Sea 

Salome  has  disappeared.  Herod,  enwrapped  by  the  darkness,  is  lost 
in  thoughts  of  lust  and  fear,  while  the  watchful  Herodias  spies  him. 

Then  on  the  cursed  sea  mysterious  lights  flicker  and  seem  to  arise 
from  the  depths.  The  buildings  of  the  engulfed  Five  Cities  are  dimly 
revealed  beneath  the  waves.  One  would  say  that  old  crimes  recog- 
nize Salome  and  call  to  her  in  brotherly  fashion.  It  is  like  a  projection 
on  a  magic  looking-glass  of  the  drama  that  is  playing  in  the  brains 
of  the  couple  seated  there  and  silent  in  the  night.  The  music  com- 
ments on  the  demoniacal  phantasmagoria. 

Snatches  of  ancient  orgiac  ditties,  choked  by  the  rain  of  bitumen  and 
ashes  on  the  terraces  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  vaguely  breathed. 
Dance  measures,  the  shivering  of  stifled  cymbals,  the  clapping  of  hands, 
sighs,  mad  laughter  that  spreads  and  dies  away. 

Then  a  voice  rises  from  the  abyss. 

Herod  is  overcome.  He  listens.  Mists  now  come  up  from  the  sea, 
enlaced  figures  assume  a  shape  and  mount  from  the  depths,  a  living 
cloud  from  which,  as  brought  forth  by  the  dim  dream  and  the  ancient 
sin,  Salome  suddenly  springs  up,  irresistible. 
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Far  off  the  thunder  rolls.  Salome  begins  to  dance.  Herod  starts  to 
his  feet. 

Dance  of  the  Lightnings 

Total  darkness  covers  the  stage;  the  rest  of  the  drama  is  seen  im- 
perfectly by  flashes  of  lightning.  There  is  the  lascivious  dance.  Herod's 
pursuit,  the  amorous  flight,  Salome  seized,  her  veils  plucked  off  by 
the  Tetrarch's  hand.  For  a  moment  she  is  naked,  but  John  suddenly 
appears,  steps  forward  and  covers  her  with  the  anchorite's  cloak.  The 
furious  gesture  of  Herod  is  quickly  interpreted  by  Herodias.  Her 
signal  delivers  John  over  to  the  executioner,  who  leads  him  away,  and 
soon  reappears,  bearing  John's  head  on  a  brazen  charger. 

The  triumphant  Salome  takes  the  trophy  and  outlines  a  dance, 
laden  with  her  funereal  burden.  Then,  as  one  feeling  sudden  un- 
easiness, as  if  the  voice  of  the  beheaded  had  whispered  in  her  ear,  she 
runs  all  at  once  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  hurls  the  charger  over 
the  battlement  into  the  sea.  The  sea  turns  to  the  color  of  blood; 
Salome  falls  in  a  swoon,  while  mad  terror  sweeps  away  Herod, 
Herodias,  and  the  executioner  in  frantic  flight.. 

Salome  comes  to  herself.  The  head  of  John  appears,  stares  at  her, 
then  disappears.  Salome  quakes  and  turns  away  in  anguish.  The  head 
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again  gazes  at  her,  from  another  part  of  the  stage.  Salome  wishes  to 
steal  away.  The  heads,  arising,  are  now  everywhere. 

Salome,  terrified,  turns  about  to  escape  the  bloody  vision. 

Dance  of  Fear 

As  she  dances,  the  storm  breaks.  A  furious  wind  envelops  her.  Sul- 
phurous clouds  roll  about  the  precipice;  the  tempest  rocks  the  sea. 
Pillars  of  sand  rush  in  the  desert  places.  The  tall  cypresses  writhe 
tragically  and  break  in  pieces  with  a  crash.  The  bolt,  falling,  shatters 
the  stones  of  the  citadel.  Mount  Nebo  vomits  flame.  The  chain  of 
Moab  is  on  fire.  All  things  burst  on  the  dancer,  who  is  swept  about 
by  an  infernal  frenzy. 
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FANTASIA  AND  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR  FOR  ORGAN 

(arranged  for  orchestra  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos) 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


Most  of  Bach's  great  organ  works,  the  fugues,  sonatas,  and  choral 
fantasias,  are  attributed  to  the  Weimar  period  (1708-1717), 
when  the  composer  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  play  on  the  instru- 
ment of  his  choice.  The  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor*  the  Bach 
scholars  are  inclined  to  place  in  the  later  Cothen  period,  holding  that 
he  wrote  it  for  a  visit  to  Hamburg  in  1720,  when  he  exhibited  his 
powers  as  organist  with  an  eye  to  a  possible  position  in  that  town. 
There  was  little  call  for  organ  music  at  Cothen,  where  the  instru- 
ment was  quite  inadequate,  and  where  Bach's  prince  and  patron 
greatly  preferred  chamber  music  and  gave  his  Kapellmeister  plentiful 
opportunity  to  develop  it.  In  October  of  1720,  Bach  made  a  journey 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  heard  that  the  very  desirable  post  of  organist 
at  the  Jakobikirche  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Heinrich 


*  Referred  to   by  organists   as  the   "great"   fugue,    to   distinguish  it  from   the    "little"    fugue 
in  the  same  key. 
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Friese  in  the  month  previous.  Bach  had  been  by  no  means  unhappy 
at  Cothen.  Prince  Leopold  was  his  warm  friend  and  gave  him  every 
latitude  so  far  as  the  princely  orchestra  was  concerned.  It  was  still  true 
that  there  was  no  call  upon  his  genius  for  church  and  choral  music. 
In  July,  returning  from  Carlsbad  with  Leopold,  he  had  learned  of  the 
death  of  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  during  his  absence.  He  was 
left  a  widower  with  the  perplexing  care  of  a  daughter  of  twelve  and 
three  sons,  all  younger  (including  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel).  This  problem  was  settled  when  he  married  Anna 
Magdelena  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and  in  1723  he  established  his  still 
increasing  family  at  Leipzig. 

At  Hamburg  in  1720  a  contest  was  to  be  held,  and  an  organist  ap- 
pointed for  the  Jakobikirche.  Bach,  arriving  in  the  city  whence  music 
had  drawn  him  before,  exhibited  his  powers  before  the  aged  Johann 
Reinken,  then  in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  Reinken  had  been  a  great 
organist  in  his  day,  and  his  playing  had  more  than  once  lured  Bach 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hamburg  from  Liinebeck.  A  link  with  music's 
distant  past,  having  directly  inherited  the  contrapuntal  organ  style  of 
Sweelinck,  Reinken  was  still  able  to  get  about,  and  could  give  a  keen 
ear  to  virtuosity  of  the  grander  sort.  Bach  played  on  Reinken's  organ, 
in  the  Catharinenkirche,  "before  the  magistrate  and  many  other  city 
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notables,"  so  the  Necrolog  has  it.  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  who  has  de- 
lighted in  seeking  out  and  examining  every  corner  of  Germany  that 
Bach  frequented,  visited  this  fine  old  Hamburg  church,  ascended  to 
the  organ  console,  and  imagined  "the  two  masters  alone  in  the  roomy 
loft  behind  the  gilded  Rilckpositiv,  after  climbing  the  staircase  whose 
precipitous  ascent  must  sorely  have  tried  the  veteran."  The  reverent 
Englishman  found  the  organ  innocent  of  electrical  devices  or  other 
modern  innovations,  and  substantially  as  it  must  have  been  in  1720. 
"With  the  connivance  of  a  lenient  custodian,"  he  tried  the  clumsy 
stops  —  "heavy  wooden  rods  with  cumbrous  knobs  like  those  of  the 
Arnstadt  organ;  to  reach  the  extreme  handles  is  an  effort,  to  pull  them 
out  a  strain.  Here,  beneath  the  plump  cherubs  and  with  Reinken  at 
his  side,  Bach  demonstrated  his  mastery  of  an  art  in  which  the  older 
man  had  once  been  pre-eminent."  Bach  (presumably)  filled  the  noble 
vaults  of  the  church  with  the  imposing  tonal  structure  of  his  fugue 
in  G  minor,  and  also  improvised  with  some  elaboration  upon  the  old 
sixteenth-century  melody,  "By  the  Waters  of  Babylon."  Reinken  had 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  day,  but  this  invasion  of  his  territory 
was  intended  as  a  compliment,  and  so  taken.  As  one  magnificent 
variation  followed  another,  the  old  man  was  moved  to  exclaim:  "I 
thought  this  art  was  dead,  but  I  see  it  still  lives  in  you!" 
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The  proposition  (accepted  by  most  authorities)  that  the  fugue  in 
G  minor  was  composed  in  honor  of  Reinken  at  this  time,  rests 
principally  upon  Matheson's  "Grosse  Generalbass-Schule,"  which  he 
brought  out  in  1731.  In  it  he  quotes  a  fugue  subject  as  having  been 
given  by  him  to  a  candidate  for  extemporization  in  1725,  and  refers 
to  it  as  familiar,  the  player  who  first  used  it  with  success  being  well 
known.  No  name  is  mentioned,  but  the  subject  quoted  is  clearly  a 
variant  on  Bach's.  Shorn,  to  be  sure,  of  its  rounded  perfection,  its 
serene  and  ample  contours,  it  becomes  lame  by  comparison.*  Bach's 
theme  is  thereby  clearly  identified  as  having  been  familiar  in  Ham- 
burg at  the  time  in  question.  Spitta  goes  further  and  says  that  Bach 
derived  his  subject  from  the  Fifth  Sonata  in  Reinken's  "Hortus 
Musicus"  —  a  far  more  doubtful  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  exists  a  Dutch  folk  song  which  has  precisely  the  outline  of  Bach's 
theme,  and  such  a  homage  to  the  nationality  of  Reinken  is  not  im- 
probable. 


*  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Matheson  quoted  the  theme  from  memory  and  thus  garbled  it. 
H.  Keller  of  Stuttgart  has  conjectured  that  Matheson  found  it  necessary  to  bring  the  theme 
within  the  bounds  of  academic  decorum.  Bach  used  wide  skips  and  a  range  of  more  than 
an  octave,  whereas  an  octave  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  limit  of  a  fugue  subject.  It 
would  never  have  done  to  set  up  such  an  infringement  of  orthodoxy  as  a  model  for  treat- 
ment by  a  virtuous  student ! 


TO  BE  SEEN- 

In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manuscripts, 

and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's  current 

repertory.  There  are  now  being 

shown  the  following  pictures, 

loaned  by  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Art  Club: 

Hoyland  Bettinger  .... 

Late  Afternoon,  Rockport 

Carroll   Bill 

Segovia  in  Afternoon  Light 

Margaret   Fitzhugh   Browne    . 

The  Village  Postman 

Philip    Trueman    Hicks    . 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Findlay 

F.  John   Hilliard      .... 

Mr.  Philip  Trueman  Hicks 

William  J.   Kaula    .... 

New  Ipswich  Hills 

Arthur   F.    Musgrave    . 

The    Harvest 

Polly   Nordell 

Summer  Time 

Frank   Vining   Smith    . 

When  Sail  was  Supreme 

Polly    Thayer      .      .      .      . 

Study  in  Black  and  Red 

Anthony  Thieme     .... 

Morning  Light 

Robert  Strong  Woodward  . 

New    England    Origins 
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Bach  did  not  get  the  appointment,  which  was  awarded  to  Johann 
Joachim  Heitmann,  an  indifferent  musician.  It  has  been  noted  that 
a  fortnight  after  the  appointment  the  church  received  a  sum  of  4,000 
marks  from  their  new  organist.  Also  that  Neumeister,  the  rector,  sug- 
gested in  his  Christmas  sermon  that  if  the  angels  themselves  came 
down  from  heaven  to  compete  for  the  post  of  organist  at  the  Jakobi- 
kirche,  they  would  have  no  chance  for  the  job  unless  they  brought  a 
supply  of  money  with  them. 

This  tale  has  been  told  as  an  instance  of  the  treatment  of  true 
genius  by  the  workaday  world,  and  of  how  there  can  be  practices  in 
the  church  which  more  properly  and  eternally  belong  to  the  field  of 
politics.  Unfortunately,  the  anecdote  loses  much  of  its  force  on  closer 
examination  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  Bach  did  not  take  part 
in  the  actual  competition,  which  was  held  in  November,  having  re- 
turned to  Hamburg  at  that  time.  It  was  for  Reinken,  in  another 
church,  that  he  played.  When  each  of  the  four  candidates  was  found 
unsatisfactory,  the  committee  did  in  fact  approach  Bach,  offering  him 
the  position.  The  offer  may  have  carried  with  it  a  string  in  the  way 
of  a  contribution  to  the  church  coffers  (after  all,  a  not  entirely  dis- 
honorable expectation),  or  the  duties  of  "clerk"  attendant  upon  the 
post  may  have  been  onerous.  At  any  rate,  Bach  refused.  The  sermon 
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of  Herr  Neumeister,  who  held  Bach  in  affectionate  esteem,  was  per- 
haps in  part  prompted  by  his  sense  of  personal  disappointment. 

F.  K.  Griepenkerl,  in  a  preface  to  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue  (Peters 
Edition),  points  out  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Fantasia  and  the 
Fugue  were  not  found  together.  The  sole  authority  for  combining 
them  lay  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Fantasia,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
written  the  subject  of  the  Fugue,  with  an  indication  that  it  should 
follow  the  Fantasia.  The  Fantasia,  in  the  opinion  of  Spitta,  is  in  a 
style  which  more  properly  belongs  to  Bach's  earlier  years.  It  suggested 
to  this  writer  the  free  rhapsodical  methods  of  the  North  German  com- 
posers of  which  Reinken  was  the  most  illustrious  exponent.  "It  was 
as  if  he  wished  to  meet  the  Hamburg  organists  on  their  own  peculiar 
ground."  "The  expressive  writing,  the  harmonic  audacity  and  the 
wonderful  balance  of  the  whole,"  writes  A.  E.  Hull,  "make  this  the 
finest  of  all  the  fantasias.  Although  the  Fantasia  is  rhapsodical  in 
style,  it  is  really  well  knit  as  regards  form  and  construction.  The 
melodic  outline  is  entrancing  and  the  strong,  punctuating  chords  are 
heavy  with  color.  The  violent  contrasts  of  polyphony,  closely  clamped 
suspensions,  the  striking  modulations  with  the  fancy-free  quasi- 
improvisation,  are  held  together  by  a  strong,  purposeful  pedal  part." 
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IIP       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 
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Harvey  Grace,  in  his  study  of  the  organ  works  of  Bach,  singles  out 
the  subject  of  this  fugue  as  "in  melody  and  rhythm  —  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ever  devised,  and  its  treatment  is  marked  by  a  clarity  and 
finish  that  defy  criticism.  It  is  not  the  greatest  of  Bach's  fugues  —  at 
least  three  others  show  no  less  technical  mastery  combined  with  greater 
depth  and  power  —  but  it  is  an  unique  example  of  his  ability  to 
carry  through  a  long  and  elaborate  scheme  without  a  hint  of  failure 
either  in  deftness  or  spontaneity.  The  latter  quality  is  the  more 
notable  because  Bach  handicaps  himself  by  a  regular  counter-subject 
—  indeed,  we  may  say  there  are  two,  for  the  treble  of  bars  10-12  so 
frequently  accompanies  the  subject  and  counter-subject  that  it  is 
hardly  less  important." 

In  the  Fugue,  Spitta  finds  an  entire  contrast  to  the  Fantasia  by  "the 
grand,  calm  modulations  and  strict  four-part  treatment;  by  the  soaring 
imagination,  the  lavish  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  form,  the  crystal 
lucidity  and  modest  naturalism,  the  lofty  gravity  and  deep  content- 
ment which  strike  awe  into  the  hearer,  and  at  the  same  time  tempt 
him  to  shout  with  joy."  And  Schweitzer:  "The  fugues  in  B  minor  and 
G  minor  are  virtuoso  works,  like  those  in  C  major  and  D  major  — 
not,  however,  like  those,  merely  brilliant  streams  of  notes,  but  per- 
fect architectonic  creations,  late  Gothics  in  music.  As  in  that  mediaeval 
form  of  architecture,  the  luxuriant  detail  of  a  pierced  work  only 
serves  to  unify  and  vitalize  the  simple,  boldly-flung  lines,  and  to  ex- 
hibit power  in  its  utmost  flexibility.  The  A  minor  Fugue  is  the  simpler 
and  clearer  in  construction;  that  in  G  minor  surpasses  it,  however,  in 
richness  of  imagination." 

The  transcriber  has  used  the  following  orchestra:  Wood  winds  in 
threes  (with  piccolo,  English  horn,  bass  clarinet,  and  contra-bassoon); 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 


<kL£K^k> 
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To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute  and 
mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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New  trips  to  an  old  and  picturesque  country 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fifteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  7,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  8,  a*  8:15  o'clock 


Bloch  Three  Jewish  Poems 

Dance 

Rite 

Funeral  Procession 

Chopin   Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 
I.     Maestoso 
II.    Larghetto 
III.    Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  1.  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

JAN  SMETERLIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  February  6. 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5 
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Cijanbler  &  Co. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Fifteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  7,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  8,  af  8:15  o'clock 


Bloch . Three  Jewish  Poems 

Dance 

Rite 

Funeral  Procession 

Chopin   Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 
I.    Maestoso 
II.    Larghetto 
III.    Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  in  B-fiat,  No.  1 .  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:   Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

JAN  SMETERLIN 
STEINWAY  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  714) 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 


Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jebson  and  Chorus         .  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10.00 

The  Twenty-Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .         M  293       6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic   Orchestra— M  295       8.00 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
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TROIS  POEMES  JUIFS    (DANSE,  RITE,  CORTEGE  FUNEBRE) 

By  Ernest  Bloch 

Born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  July  24,  1880 


The  music  of  Ernest  Bloch  was  first  heard  at  these  concerts  when 
the  composer  conducted  his  "Three  Jewish  Poems"  on  March 
23,  1917.  The  suite,  written  in  1913,  then  had  its  first  performance. 
It  has  since  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
14,  1926,  and  November  18,  1927. 

Mr.  Bloch's  statement  of  his  purposes,  as  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gramme book  when  the  music  was  first  played,  is  of  renewed  interest 
in  more  recent  years,  for  he  no  longer  composes  with  thoughts  focused 
upon  his  racial  origins.  Such  works  as  the  Concerto  Grosso  and 
"America,"  while  still  pre-eminently  the  expression  of  an  individual, 
have  taken  outward  shape  from  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  country 
he  has  made  his  home. 

He  wrote  as  follows  about  his  "Poems"  in  1917: 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,  not  my  desire,  to  attempt  a  'reconstitution' 
of  Jewish  music,  or  to  base  my  work  on  melodies  more  or  less  authen- 
tic. I  am  not  an  archaeologist.  I  hold  it  of  first  importance  to  write 
good,  genuine  music,  my  music.  It  is  the  Jewish  soul  that  interests  me, 


MACDOWELL  PIANO  COLLECTIONS 


Op. 


Net 


Op. 


Op. 


28.  Six  Idyls  after  Goethe 
Revised   and  augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

31.  Six  Poems  after  Heine 
Revised  and   augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

37.  Les   Orientales 
Clair  de  la  Lune  —  Dans  le  Hamac 
Danse  Andalouse 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  173) 

.75 
Op.  38.  Marionettes 

Revised  and   augmented    by 

the  composer  1.00 

Op.  39.  Twelve  Etudes 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  4) 

1.50 


Net 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


Op.  51.  Woodland  Sketches 
Op.  55.  Sea  Pieces 
Op.  61.  Fireside    Tales 
Op.  62.  New  England  Idyls 
In  Passing  Moods 

Album  of  Selected  Compositions 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  164) 

1.00 
Six  Little  Pieces  after  Sketches  of 

Bach 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  107) 

.75 
Twelve    Modern   Compositions 
Selected,     revised     and     edited     by 

E.  MacDowell 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.    174) 

1.00 


Published  under  the  Pseudonym  of  Edgar  Thorn 

Forgotten   Fairy   Tales  .75       Six  Fancies  .75 

In  Lilting  Rhythm  (2  pieces)       .75 

WOODLAND  SKETCHES  — NEW  PIANO  DUET  VERSION 

Seven  favorite  numbers  transcribed  for  four  hands  by  Felix  Fox 

Price,  $1.25  net 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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the  complex,  glowing,  agitated  soul,  that  I  feel  vibrating  throughout 
the  Bible:  the  freshness  and  naivete  of  the  Patriarchs;  the  violence 
that  is  evident  in  the  prophetic  books;  the  Jew's  savage  love  of  justice; 
the  despair  of  the  Preacher  in  Jerusalem;  the  sorrow  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  Book  of  Job;  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

"All  this  is  in  us;  all  this  is  in  me,  and  it  is  the  better  part  of  me. 
It  is  all  this  that  I  endeavor  to  hear  in  myself  and  to  transcribe  in 
my  music:  the  venerable  emotion  of  the  race  that  slumbers  'way  down 
in  our  soul. 

"The  'Jewish  Poems'  are  the  first  work  of  a  cycle.  I  do  not  wish 
that  one  should  judge  my  whole  personality  by  this  fragment,  this 
first  attempt,  which  does  not  contain  it.  The  'Psalms,'  'Schelomo,' 
'Israel'  are  more  representative,  because  they  come  from  the  passion 
and  the  violence  that  I  believe  to  be  the  characteristics  of  my  nature. 
In  the  'Jewish  Poems'  I  have  wished  in  some  way  to  try  a  new  speech, 
the  color  of  which  should  serve  my  future  expression.  There  is  in  them 
a  certain  restraint;  I  hold  myself  back;  my  orchestration  is  also 
guarded.  The  'Poems'  are  the  first  work  of  a  new  period;  they  conse- 
quently have  not  the  maturity  of  the  'Psalms'  or  of  'Israel.' 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  make  a  programme  for  the  'Poems.'  Music 
is  not  translated  by  words.  The  titles,  it  seems  to  me,  should  sufficiently 
inform  the  hearer. 

"I.  Danse.  This  music  is  all  in  the  coloring;  coloring  rather 
sombre,  mystical,  languorous. 

"II.  Rite.  This  movement  is  more  emotional;  but  there  is  some- 
thing solemn  and  distant,  as  the  ceremonies  of  a  cult. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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"III.  Cortege  funebre.  This  is  more  human.  My  father  died  — 
these  'Poems'  are  dedicated  to  his  memory.  There  is  something  im- 
placably severe  in  the  rhythms  that  obstinately  repeat  themselves.  At 
the  end,  sorrow  bursts  forth,  and  at  the  idea  of  an  eternal  separation 
the  soul  breaks  down.  But  a  very  simple  and  serene  melody  arises 
from  the  orchestral  depths  as  a  consolation,  a  balm,  a  gentle  faith. 
The  memory  of  our  dear  departed  ones  is  not  effaced;  they  live  forever 
in  our  hearts. 

"The  form  is  free,  but  it  is  really  there,  for  I  believe  thai  our 
constitution  demands  order  in  a  work  of  art." 

There  follows  a  list  of  Bloch's  works  performed  by  this  orchestra: 
1917,  March  23.  "Three  Jewish  Poems."    (Conducted  by  the  composer.) 

1919,  November  14.    Two  Psalms  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra.    (Pierre  Monteux, 

Conductor;  Soloist,  Povla  Frijsh.) 
1921,  April  29.  "Hiver  —  Printemps,"  Two  Poems  for  Orchestra. 

1923,  April  13.  "Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orches- 

tra.   (Jean  Bedetti.) 

1925,  December  11.     Suite  for  Viola  and  Orchestra.   (Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conduc- 

tor; Soloist,  Jean  Lefranc.) 
December  24.     Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  with  Piano  Obbligato. 
(Jesus  Maria  Sanroma.) 

1926,  April  16.  "Three  Jewish  Poems." 


// 


WINTER  ESCAPE 


// 


—  NEW  PRINTS  UNDER  FURS  — THE  NEXT  BEST 
THING  TO  TAKING  A  HOLIDAY  IS  TO  GET  YOUR- 
SELF ONE  OF  OUR  NEW  SPRING  FROCKS— FRESH 
FLOWER  PRINTS  SPLASHED  AGAINST  DARK  BACK- 
GROUNDS—GRACIOUS DAYTIME  DRESSES  FOR 
IMPORTANT  LUNCHEONS  AND  TEAS— 


rluruutch  Bros. 


- 
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1927,  November  18. 
December  29. 

1928,  December  21. 

1929,  January  25. 
December  27. 

1933,  December  15. 


"Three  Jewish  Poems." 

Four  Episodes  for  Chamber  Orchestra. 

"America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody.  (Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society.) 

"America,"  An  Epic  Rhapsody.  (Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society.) 

"Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orches- 
tra.   (Felix  Salmond.) 

"Schelomo,"  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  Violoncello  and  Orches- 
tra.  (Jean  Bedetti.)  . 


STATE  STREET   .    MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE    .    COPLEY  SQUARE 

The 

State  Street  Trust 

Qompany 

affords  its  depositors  the  advantage  of  three  banking 

offices  in  excellent  locations,  each  equipped 

with  modern  safe  deposit  vaults 

Main  Office:  Corner  State  and  Congress  Streets 

Copley  Square  Office:   581   Boylston  Street 

Massachusetts  Ave.  Office 

Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


"Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Winter  Sports  Clothes  in  the 
Slattery  manner  .  .  .  absolutely 
"right"  clothes  with  the  "extra" 
Slattery  touches.  Plenty  of 
"exclusives"  in  our  ski-suit  col- 
lection .  .  .  certain  Lanz  of 
Salzburg  Tyrolean  designs 
you  won't  find  in  any  other 
Boston  store,  for  example.  Even 
our  mittens  are  out-of-the-or- 
dinary  .  .  .  waterproof  shells, 
an  idea  from  Austria,  or  vivid 
peasant  knits,  imported  by 
Slattery's.  You'll  board  that 
snow-train  with  plenty  of 
clothes  confidence  if  we  help 
you    gather    your    wardrobe! 

The  suit  sketched 
is  after  Lanz  of  Salzburg,  $25 

Other  Suits,  $10.95  to  $29.75 

STREET  FLOOR,   SNOW  LODGE 


SI 


Ofporiu  Boston  Comm 
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CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  F  MINOR,  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND 

ORCHESTRA,  Op.  21* 

By  Frederic  Chopin 

Born   at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  February  22,    1810    (?);   died  in  Paris, 

October  17,  1849 


Chopin  wrote  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty.  The  F  minor  concerto  was  actually 
the  first,  although  the  second  in  order  of  publication  (1836).  The 
composer  was  not  long  out  of  school  when,  in  1829,  ne  wrote  this 
concerto.  He  had  still  much  to  learn  of  the  world,  having  only  a  few 
times  submitted  his  talents  as  pianist  to  the  impersonal  scrutiny  of 
the  general  public  and  the  professional  critics.  As  a  sensitive  and 
emotional  artist,  he  was  surprisingly  developed  for  his  age,  for  he 
had  played  the  piano  with  skill  and  delicate  taste  from  early  child- 
hood. He  could  improvise  to  the  wonderment  of  numberless  high- 
born ladies,  not  only  in  the  parochial  native  warmth  of  the  Warsaw 
mansions,  but  in  other  parts  as  well.  Although  his  Opus  1,  a  rondo, 
had  been  published  only  five  years  before,  he  had  been  ministering 
to  the  adoring  circle  about  him  with  affecting  waltzes,  mazurkas,  and 
polonaises,  even  from  the  age  of  ten,  or  before.  He  had  only  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Vienna,  his  first  real  venture  beyond  Polish 
borders.  There,  he  gave,  with  considerable  success,  two  public  recitals, 
and  wrote  home  in  elation,  telling  every  detail. 

His  letters  of  this  time  are  abundant  in  ardor  and  effusive  senti- 
ment. He  had  reached  that  stage  of  youthful  idealism  which  nour- 
ishes secret  infatuations,  and  confides  them  to  one's  most  intimate 
friend.  Youth's  passing  passions  at  nineteen,  sometimes  regarded  as 
inconsequential,  had  in  this  case  a  direct  and  tangible  expression  — 
the  larghetto  of  the  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Chopin  lavished  his  affec- 
tion and  his  confidences  at  this  time  upon  his  friend  Titus  Woycie- 
chowski,  whom  he  addressed  in  his  profuse  and  not  unspirited  letters 
as  "My  dearest  life."  Writing  to  Titus  from  Warsaw  (October  3, 
1829),  he  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  a  fair  pianist 
of  twenty  whom  he  had  met  in  Vienna,  and  confessed  a  new  and 
deeper  infatuation. 

"I   have  —  perhaps    to   my   misfortune  —  already   found   my   ideal, 


*  The  Concerto  in  F  minor  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  with  the  following  soloists : 
Miss  Adele  Margulies,  March  3,  1883;  Mme.  Madeline  Schiller,  November  24,  1883;  Miss 
Amy  Marcy  Cheney  (Mrs.  Beach),  March  28,  1885;  Mme.  Fanny  Bloomfield  (Mrs.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler),  February  26,  1887;  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  February  21,  1891;  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  January  23,  1892;  Miss  Antoinette  Szumowska  (Mme.  Szumowska),  April  6,  1895; 
Richard  Burmeister  (orchestration,  and  cadenza  for  first  movement,  by  Burmeister),  March 
20,  1897;  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  October  29,  1904;  Mr.  Paderewski,  April  22,  1905;  Carlo 
Buonamici,  November  19,  1910;  Josef  Hofmann,  January  6,  1912;  Guiomar  Novaes, 
April  12,    1917. 
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"YARDLEY" 


<^/  (complete  ^election  always 
available,  here,  immediately  I 

Perfumes . .  .  delicate  and  elusive.  Powders 
that  impart  a  lasting  freshness  to  your  com- 
plexion. Creams,  soft,  soothing,  and  a 
perfect  protection  against  wind,  weather, 
and  time.  Soaps,  bland  and  lovely,  that 
provide  pore-deep  cleanliness.  .  .  .  All  by 
Yardley,  guardian  of  beauty  for  generations. 

You'll  find  our  Toiletry  Shop  most  con- 
venient and  always  completely  stocked  with 
Yardley's  Toiletries,  including  the  econ- 
omical large  sizes. 

T.   D.   WHITNEY 


TEMPLE 
PLACE 


COMPANY 


WEST 
STREET 
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which  I  worship  faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed, 
and  I  have  not  yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream 
every  night.  Whilst  my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed  the 
adagio*  of  my  concerto."  The  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement  of 
this  concerto  was  Constantia  Gladkowska,  a  pupil  of  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  an  operatic  aspirant,  whose  voice  and  appearance 
he  found  "charmingly  beautiful"  when  later  she  sang  at  a  concert, 
wearing  "a  white  dress,  and  roses  in  her  hair."  He  made  no  avowal 
to  Constantia,  but  confessed  to  his  friend  that  her  very  name  held 
him  in  such  awe,  that  he  could  not  even  write  it.  "Con  —  No,  I  can- 
not complete  the  name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could  tear 
out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  His 
love  endured,  although  his  vanity  permitted  him  to  let  his  whiskers 
grow  only  on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left  side  they  are  not  needed 
at  all,  for  one  sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the  public." 
He  had  perforce  to  turn  his  heart  elsewhere,  for  Constantia  gave 
her  hand  in  1832  to  a  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  Warsaw  merchant,  "and 
left  the  stage,"  so  wrote  Karozowski,  "to  the  great  regret  of  all  con- 
noisseurs." It  was  later  remarked  by  George  Sand  that  Chopin  was 
versatile  in  falling  in  and  out  of  love.  "He  could  accomplish  both 


*  In  his   letters    and   on   the   programmes   of   this   time,    the   larghettos    of   each    concerto    are 
referred  to  by  the  generic  title   of    "adagio." 


cJJiscover  your  true  beauty 
in  a  ^ISelva  ^l  t  task     treatment ! 


wi 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 


2    4        NEWBURY        STREET 


©1935EA 
KENMORE       4784 
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Stearns9 
New  Cruise  Shop 

on  the  fourth  floor 

CdI  CS/alio:  a  name  for  you  to  conjure  with 

in  the  next  few  months.  It's  your  first  stop  in 

high  adventure  after  your  travel  plans  have 

materialized.  Here  you  will  find  your  fashion 

passport  for  the  play  centers  of  the  world 

. .  Miami,  southern  California,  Nassua, 

Bermuda  or  the  Riviera. 

R.  H-  STEARNS  CO. 
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of  an  evening,"  wrote  James  Huneker,  "and  a  crumpled  rose  leaf 
was  sufficient  cause  to  induce  frowns  and  capricious  flights  —  de- 
cidedly a  young  man  tres  difficile."  Perhaps  his  memory  of  Constantia 
and  other  beauties  in  Poland  had  grown  somewhat  dim  when,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  more  brilliant  salons  of  Paris  in  1836,  he 
came  to  the  point  of  publishing  and  dedicating  the  concerto.  The 
honor  fell  to  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  a  Pole  of  Parisianized 
charm,  a  lady  of  distinction  and  wealth,  and  a  singer.  Turgeniev 
has  said  that  half  a  hundred  countesses  in  Europe  claimed  to  have 
held  the  dying  Chopin  in  their  arms.  This  one  at  least  was  present 
at  this  bedside,  and  sang  to  him  in  his  last  illness. 

On  completing  his  concerto,  Chopin  announced  it  for  a  public 
concert,  his  first  in  Warsaw,  on  March  17,  1830.  He  played  the  piano 
part  and  finished  the  evening  with  his  own  potpourri  on  national 
airs.  The  possible  strain  upon  the  audience  of  listening  to  the  three 
movements  of  a  concerto  in  succession  was  relieved  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  a  "Divertissement  for  French  horn"  after  the  allegro  —  ap- 
parently a  custom  of  the  time.  The  house  was  crowded  and  there 
was  plentiful  applause,  but  the  composer  felt  something  lacking  in 
his  success.  Chopin  wrote:  "The  first  Allegro  of  the  F  minor  Con- 
certo (not  intelligible  to  all)  received  indeed  the  reward  of  a  'Bravo,' 
but  I  believe  this  was  given  because  the  public  wished  to  show  that 
it  understands  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  serious  music.  There 
are  people  enough  in  all  countries  who  like  to  assume  the  air  of 
connoisseurs!  The  Adagio  and  Rondo  produced  a  very  great  effect. 
After  these  the  applause  and  the  'Bravos'  came  really  from  the  heart; 
but  the  Potpourri  on  Polish  airs  missed  its  object  entirely.  There  was 
indeed  some  applause,  but  evidently  only  to  show  the  player  that 
the  audience  had  not  been  bored." 

Frederick  Niecks,  Chopin's  biographer,  points  out,  probably  justly, 
that  the  true  qualities  of  his  music  must  have  been  quite  beyond 
the  public  and  critics  of  Warsaw  at  that  time.  "He  was  too  original 
to  be  at  once  fully  understood.  There  are  people  who  imagine  that 
the  difficulties  of  Chopin's  music  arise  from  its  Polish  national  charac- 
teristics, and  that  to  the  Poles  themselves  it  is  as  easy  as  their  mother- 
tongue;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake.  In  fact,  other  countries  had  to 
teach  Poland  what  is  due  to  Chopin.  That  the  aristocracy  of  Paris, 
Polish  and  native,  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  Chopin,  although 
it  may  have  appreciated  and  admired  his  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
exquisiteness,  has  been  remarked  by  Liszt,  an  eye  and  ear  witness 
and  an  excellent  judge.  .  .  .  Chopin,  imbued  as  he  was  with  the 
national  spirit,  did  nevertheless  not  manifest  it  in  a  popularly  in- 
telligible form,  for  in  passing  through  his  mind  it  underwent  a 
process  of  idealisation  and  individualisation.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
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said  that  the  national  predominates  over  the  universal  in  Chopin's 
music;  it  is  a  still  less  disputable  truth  that  the  individual  pre- 
dominates therein  over  the  national." 

A  second  concert  was  given  a  week  later,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
concerto.  To  satisfy  those  who  had  protested  that  his  playing  was 
too  delicate  to  be  sufficiently  audible,  Chopin  used  a  more  brilliant 
piano  from  Vienna.  This  brought  general  satisfaction,  but  Chopin 
said  afterwards  that  he  would  have  preferred  his  own  instrument. 
The  success  was  such  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  composer:  "A 
poem,  addressed  to  me,  and  a  large  bouquet  was  sent  to  my  house. 
Mazurkas  and  waltzes  are  being  arranged  on  the  principal  themes 
from  my  Concerto.  Brzezina  asked  for  my  likeness,  but  I  declined 
giving  it.  This  would  be  too  much  all  at  once;  besides  I  do  not  like 
the  prospect  of  butter  being  wrapped  up  in  the  paper  on  which  I  am 
portrayed."  He  also  wrote  to  Titus:  "One  look  from  you  after  the 
concert  would  have  been  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  laudations 
of  the  critics  here." 


The  orchestration  of  the  two  concertos  has  been  much  criticized. 
Carl  Klindworth  has  rescored  the  F  minor  concerto;  Carl  Tausig  the 
E  minor.  Klindworth  made  his  emendation  in  1867-68,  and  published 
it   ten  years  later.   He  tells  in  his  preface   to   the   edition   that  he 
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scarcely  altered  the  piano  part,  only  strengthening  it  where  occasion- 
ally his  richer  instrumentation  required  it  for  the  sake  of  balance. 

Liszt's  remarks  on  the  concerto  in  his  book  on  Chopin  are  interest- 
ing, and  may  be  considered  as  among  the  "fine  pages"  which  George 
Sand  found  to  atone  for  its  style  "un  peu  exuberant."  In  the  con- 
certos and  sonatas,  Liszt  considered  the  "ideal  thoughts"  of  his  col- 
league fettered  by  the  "classical  chains"  of  extended  formal  struc- 
ture. He  found  them  "beautiful  indeed,  but  we  may  discern  in  them 
more  effort  than  inspiration.  His  creative  genius  was  imperious,  fan- 
tastic and  impulsive.  His  beauties  were  only  manifested  fully  in 
entire  freedom.  We  believe  he  offered  violence  to  the  character  of 
his  genius  whenever  he  sought  to  subject  it  to  rules,  to  classifications, 
to  regulations  not  his  own,  and  which  he  could  not  force  into  har- 
mony with  the  exactions  of  his  own  mind.  He  was  one  of  those 
original  beings,  whose  graces  are  only  fully  displayed  when  they  have 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  bondage,  and  float  on  at  their  own 
wild  will,  swayed  only  by  the  ever  undulating  impulses  of  their  own 
mobile  natures." 

"He  could  not  retain,  within  the  square  of  an  angular  and  rigid 
mould,  that  floating  and  indeterminate  contour  which  so  fascinates 
us  in  his  graceful  conceptions.  He  could  not  introduce  in  its  un- 
yielding lines  that  shadowy  and  sketchy  indecision,  which,  disguising 
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the  skeleton,  the  whole  frame-work  of  form,  drapes  it  in  the  mist 
of  floating  vapors,  such  as  surround  the  white-bosomed  maids  of 
Ossian,  when  they  permit  mortals  to  catch  some  vague,  yet  lovely 
outline,  from  their  home  in  the  changing,  drifting,  blinding  clouds." 

Mr.  Niecks,  in  his  florid  style,  writes  of  this  work:  "The  con- 
certo opens  with  a  tuiti  of  about  seventy  bars.  When,  after  this, 
the  pianoforte  interrupts  the  orchestra  impatiently,  and  then  takes  up 
the  first  subject,  it  is  as  if  we  were  transported  into  another  world  and 
breathed  a  purer  atmosphere.  First,  there  are  some  questions  and  ex- 
postulations, then  the  composer  unfolds  a  tale  full  of  sweet  melan- 
choly in  a  strain  of  lovely,  tenderly-intertwined  melody.  In  the  second 
subject  he  seems  to  protest  the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his  heart, 
and  concludes  with  a  passage  half-upbraiding,  half-beseeching,  which 
is  quite  captivating,  nay  more,  even  bewitching  in  its  eloquent 
persuasiveness."  In  the  development  section,  this  writer  regrets  that 
Chopin  felt  obliged  to  be  bound  by  the  formal  requirements.  "How 
charming  if  Chopin  had  allowed  himself  to  drift  on  the  current  of  his 
fancy,  and  had  left  rules  and  classifications  to  others!"  He  is  reminded 
of  Goethe's  sorceror's  apprentice,  who  had  the  formula  to  start  his 
master's  conjurations,  but  not  the  formula  to  stop  them. 

Contemplating  the  affecting  lyric  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement, 
one  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Schumann:  "What  are  ten  editorial 
crowns  compared  to  one  such  adagio  as  that  in  the  second  concerto!" 
And  again  Liszt:  "Passages  of  surprising  grandeur  may  be  found  in 
the  Adagio  of  the  Second  Concerto,  for  which  he  evinced  a  decided 
preference,  and  which  he  liked  to  repeat  frequently.  The  accessory 
designs  are  in  his  best  manner,  while  the  principal  phrase  is  of  an 
admirable  breadth.  It  alternates  with  a  Recitative,  which  assumes  a 
minor  key,  and  which  seems  to  be  its  Antistrophe.  The  whole  of  this 
piece  is  of  a  perfection  almost  ideal;  its  expression,  now  radiant  with 
light,  now  full  of  tender  pathos."  Niecks,  rhapsodizing  over  the  last 
movement,  describes  "its  feminine  softness  and  rounded  contours,  its 
graceful,  gyrating,  dance-like  motions,  its  sprightliness  and  frolicsome- 
ness.  Unless  I  quote  every  part  and  particle,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  it.  The  exquisite  ease  and  grace,  the  subtle  spirit  that  breathes 
through  this  movement,  defy  description,  and,  more,  defy  the  attempts 
of  most  performers  to  reproduce  the  original." 
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JAN  SMETERLIN 

The  following  information  about  Mr.  Smeterlin  is  furnished  by  his 
concert  bureau.  He  was  born  in  Bielsko,  Poland  in  1892.  Although 
music  was  not  a  tradition  in  his  family,  he  was  taught  piano  at  the  age 
of  six  and  soon  developed  a  remarkable  ability,  playing  a  Beethoven 
Concerto  at  the  age  of  eight  with  the  local  orchestra.  His  father,  oppos- 
ing his  inclination  to  become  a  professional  artist,  sent  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  Vienna  to  study  law.  There  he  quietly  joined  the  piano  class 
of  Godowsky,  and  within  a  short  time  was  awarded  the  state  prize  and 
sent  to  London  and  Berlin  for  demonstration  recitals.  After  the  war 
he  began  his  career  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Europe.  He  first  came  to 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  and  has  since  made  annual  tours  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Smeterlin  is  on  this  occasion  appearing  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

He  has  done  much  toward  making  known  the  piano  music  of  his 
countryman,  Karl  Szymanowski,  having  played  the  sonatas  of  this 
composer  and  likewise  his  "Three  Metopes"  on  his  concert  tours. 
Szymanowski  dedicated  his  "Mazurkas,"  Opus  50,  to  him. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38* 

By   Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  his  engage- 
ment and  marriage  to  his  Clara  on  September  12,  1840  — a  blissful 
ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which  the  long  and  un- 
yielding opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck,  was  overcome  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless  it  was  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  father,  ever  stubbornly  opposed  a  more  ideal  union  of 
kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

While  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Robert's  bride  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  purpose  to  his  imagination,  it  is  also  true  that  his  sudden  plunge 
into  the  orchestral  field  was  the  realization  of  an  intention  long 
delayed.  Confiding  his  intimate  thoughts  to  his  piano,  he  was  often 
restive  for  a  more  expansive  medium.  In  1839  he  wrote  to  Heinrich 
Dorn:  "I  often  feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano;  it's  too  narrow  for 
my  thoughts.  I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music 
now;  still,  I  hope  to  master  it."  Schumann  may  have  been  awed  at 
the  symphonic  past.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  as  Brahms  did  later, 
that  after  Beethoven's  mighty  Ninth,  the  addition  of  another  sym- 
phony to  the  world  would  be  almost  an  act  of  presumption.  There 
must  also  have  been  a  mute  reproach  in  the  symphonies  of  his  friend 
Mendelssohn,  works  whose  irreproachable  form  and  clarity  of  color- 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


At  this  particular  moment  when  our  dominant 
interest  is  in  the  success  of  the  Community 
l  Federation  of  Boston,  we  well  may  pause  to 
reflect  on  certain  assets  of  the  Orchestra  that  are  a 
genuine  source  of  gratification. 

The  library  of  the  Orchestra  had  its  beginning  in 
1882  when  Mr.  Henschel,  its  first  Conductor,  was 
commissioned  to  acquire  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion a  representative  collection  of  orchestral  music, 
both  classical  and  modern.  That  fall  Mr.  Henschel 
brought  back  with  him  what  he  had  amassed  and 
he  himself  indexed  and  catalogued  it,  placing  each 
separate  work  in  a  case  of  its  own. 

That  "representative  collection"  has  been  added  to 
steadily  year  by  year  until  it  has  achieved  its  present 
total  of  over  one  thousand  works,  including  prac- 
tically every  masterpiece  of  the  symphonic  literature, 
among  them  original  manuscripts  in  the  composers' 
hand  of  Stravinsky's  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  Hill's 
"Ode,"  Roussel's  "Symphonie  en  sol  mineur,"  Res- 
pighi's  "Metamorphoseon"  and  Prokofieff's  "Sym- 
phonie." In  addition  there  are  another  thousand 
works  in  the  Pops  library. 

During  every  Symphony  season  approximately  one 
hundred  works  are  performed  and  during  every 
Pops  season  in  excess  of  three  hundred. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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ing  he  must  have  envied.  Schubert,  too,  must  have  been  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  his  First  Symphony,  for  it  was  only  two  years  before 
that  Schubert's  great  C  major  Symphony,  Schumann's  proud  discovery, 
had  been  brought  out  by  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig.  Schumann  then  wrote 
to  his  friend  Becker:  "I  heard  parts  of  Franz  Schubert's  Symphony 
at  rehearsal  today,  and  it  realized  all  the  ideals  of  my  life.  It  is  the 
greatest  achievement  in  instrumental  music  since  Beethoven,  not 
excepting  even  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  ...  It  has  made  me  tingle 
to  be  at  work  on  a  symphony,  too,  and  I  believe  something  will  come 
of  it,  once  I  am  married  to  Clara."  And  to  Clara  at  the  same  time: 
"Oh,  Clara,  I  have  been  in  Paradise  today!  They  played  at  the  re- 
hearsal a  symphony  of  Franz  Schubert.  How  I  wish  you  had  been 
there,  for  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you.  The  instruments  all  sing  like 
remarkably  intelligent  human  voices,  and  the  scoring  is  worthy  of 
Beethoven.  Then  the  length,  the  divine  length  of  it!  It  is  a  whole 
four-volume  novel,  longer  than  the  choral  symphony.  I  was  supremely 
happy,  and  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  except  that  you  were  my  wife 
and  that  I  could  write  such  symphonies  myself." 

Schumann,  on  the  verge  of  marriage,  realized  that  his  wife  to  be 
was  a  far  more  famous  person  than  himself.  As  a  pianist  she  ap- 
peared before  men  and  kings,  and  was  ecstatically  applauded  on  all 
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The  St.  Matthew  Passion 

Following  the  performances  last  year  of  Bach's  St.  John's 
Passion,  there  is  announced  a  revival  of  the  same  com- 
poser's more  famous  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
which  has  not  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  the  spring  of  1918.  The  performance  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  26,  in  Symphony  Hall  —  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conducting  the  combined  forces  of  the  Or- 
chestra, the  choruses  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  and  five 
soloists. 

Bach,  working  with  Picander  in  the  preparation  of  the 
text  of  this  score,  was  enabled  to  treat  in  all  its  fullness  the 
dramatic  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  The  mighty  choruses, 
the  affecting  arias  and  chorales,  music  of  reflection  and 
emotional  commentary,  and  the  profoundly  moving  nar- 
rative as  expressed  in  the  recitatives  of  Jesus  and  the 
evangel  —  in  each  of  these  aspects  the  Matthew-Passion  is 
considered  the  greatest  expression  of  Bach's  religious  de- 
votion and  his  power  of  dramatic  depiction  in  tones. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  writing  of  the  Matthew-Passion,  called 
it  "probably  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  a  beautiful 
phase  of  religion.  .  .  .  Truly  the  keynote  of  the  whole  is 
the  divine  manifested  in  man.  The  Godhead  of  Christ  is 
scarcely  anywhere  apparent.  The  tragedy  is  unfolded  in 
its  purely  human"  aspects,  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  who 
was  ideally  adorable  as  man  rather  than  on  account  of 
his  divine  descent.  .  .  .  Bach's  music  is  almost  invariably 
intensely  human  in  its  expression,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  of  church  music  which  he  wrote, 
unecclesiastical.  It  is  intensely  spiritual,  deeply  devout, 
nobly  and  consistently  serious,  but  with  the  largeness  of 
temperamental  nature  that  reaches  out  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  any  four  walls  whatever  into  communion  with  the 
infinite.  The  story  of  the  Passion  as  told  by  him  would 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Christian  but  also  to  a  pagan  who 
had  but  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Teutonic  Christianity 
of  the  time,  and  yet  it  transcended  it  in  the  far-reaching 
power  of  the  music  and  makes  an  appeal  which  can  be 
answered  by  humanity  at  large." 
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sides.  Robert  was  known  as  an  editor  and  critic  of  challenging  dis- 
cernment who  had  composed  some  fantastic  piano  pieces  in  the  Jean 
Paul  and  Hoffmann  vein.  To  give  Clara  a  name  officially  worthy  of 
her  own,  he  sought  and  obtained,  not  without  some  humiliation  to 
himself,  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Jena.*  His  letters 
to  his  fiancee,  when  at  last  their  wedding  was  a  certain  prospect,  ring 
with  a  fresh  confidence:  "You  will  be  amazed  to  see  the  quantity  of 
work  I  have  finished  in  this  short  time,"  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  on 
May  31,  1840,  between  the  songs  that  were  coming  so  easily  from  his 
heart  and  pen:  "There  is  only  the  copying  left  to  do.  But  it  is  high 
time  I  stopped,  and  I  cannot.  .  .  .  Composing  is  making  me  forget  how 
to  write  or  think;  my  letters  prove  it.  Oh,  why  did  I  not  realize  earlier 
that  music  was  my  sole  vocation?  You  say  in  your  last  letter  that  you 
want  me  to  fill  my  right  place  in  the  world.  Don't  be  too  ambitious 
for  me.  I  want  no  better  place  than  a  seat  at  the  piano  with  you  close 
by.  You  will  never  be  a  Kapellmeisterin  as  long  as  you  live,  but  in 
ourselves  we  shall  be  a  match  for  any  Kapellmeister  and  his  wife!  .  .  . 
How  little  I  thought  when  I  published  Opus  1  that  I  should  even 
reach  Op.  22!  Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  record  for  eight  years.  I  will 


*  He  wrote  modestly  to  Keferstein,  in  giving  his  qualifications  for  the  title:   "As  a  composer, 
I  may  have  pursued  an  original  course;  but  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  soul's  secrets." 
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do  as  much  again,  and  then  die.*  I  sometimes  feel  I  am  striking 
quite  new  paths  in  music."  Clara  Schumann  sheltered  her  modest 
and  sensitive  husband  from  the  world,  encouraged  and  strove  to 
understand  his  every  effort  in  composition,  brought  it  before  the 
public  whenever  occasion  offered. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]— Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 


*  The  years  of  Schumann's  married  life  doubled,  but  hardly  trebled  this  period.  It  was  in 
1854  that  the  darkness  of  mental  collapse  descended  upon  him.  Yet  in  those  productive 
fourteen  years  his  opus   numbers  reached   148. 
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Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  cails  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in 
1842,  the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soull  O  turn,  0  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring  I"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bluht  der  Fruhling  auf!" 
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the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
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Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  ...  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
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in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 

Clara  wrote  to  her  friend  Emilie  List:  "...  My  husband's  Sym- 
phony was  a  victory  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  I  never  heard  a 
•symphony  received  with  such  applause.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it, 
and  throughout  the  concert  was  most  charming,  his  eyes  beamed 
with  the  greatest  happiness.  ..."  Yet  Dorffel  reports  that  while 
the  success  was  marked,  and  served  to  put  its  composer  definitely 
before  the  musical  world,  many  features  of  the  new  work  were  found 
puzzling,  nor  were  the  players  themselves  entirely  at  home  in  its 
performance.  It  is  difficult  for  hearers  almost  a  century  later  to  realize 
that  Schumann  was  once  an  enigma  to  most  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
stirring  and  buoyant  message  of  his  "Spring"  Symphony  was  found 
radical  and  baffling;  an  impression  which  was  hardly  clarified  by  the 
muddied  performances  it  must  have  had  in  early  hands.  The  critics 
of  the  first  London  performance  (Philharmonic  concert,  June  5, 
1854)  found  it  "incoherent,  and  thoroughly  uninteresting,"  a  fore- 
warning of  musical  "epilepsy"  in  Germany,  a  music  of  "eccentricity 
and  pretension,"  of  "the  charlatan's  familiar  tricks."  One  of  them 
dubbed  the  symphony  as  belonging  to  the  "broken  crockery  school." 
In  Paris  it  fared  far  better;  but  Vienna,  where  Schumann,  conducting 
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it  in  1847,  was  stnl  referred  to  as  Clara  Wieck's  husband,  condescended 
to  Schumann,  not  awakening  to  the  beauties  of  his  art  until  the 
early  sixties.  The  first  New  York  performance  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  Theodore  Eisfeld  conductor,  April  23,  1853. 
Boston  anticipated  New  York  with  a  performance  on  January  15 
of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  Suck,  conductor. 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  adds  his  word 
to  two  of  the  discussions  which  have  always  encircled  Schumann's 
symphonies:  the  matter  of  their  development  and  their  instrumenta- 
tion. He  answers  the  attack  of  Joseph  Rubinstein,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Anton  and  Nicholas  accused  Schumann  of  being  incapable 
of  symphonic  development  in  the  true  sense  in  his  First  Symphony, 
by  admitting:  "Schumann  is  a  master  of  epigram.  .  .  .  Large  forms 
imply  the  expansion  of  initial  ideas  by  development;  and  develop- 
ment is  the  very  thing  that  an  epigram  will  not  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  harsh  judgment  that  forbids  the  epigramatic  artist  to  pile 
up  his  ideas  into  large  edifices:  his  mind  may  be  full  of  things  that 
cannot  be  expressed  except  in  works  on  a  large  scale.  And  if  the  artist 
cannot  give  such  works  an  organic  structure,  why  should  he  be  for- 
bidden to  create  artificial  forms  which  enshrine  his  ideas  as  the  coral- 
reef  houses  its  millions  of  polypi?" 
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and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's  current 
repertory.  There  are  now  being  shown  the  following  pictures, 
loaned  by  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Art  Club: 

Segovia  in  Afternoon  Light 
The  Village  Postman 
Summer  Time 
Late  Afternoon,  Rockport 
Mr.  Philip  Trueman  Hicks 
Morning  Light 


Carroll   Bill 

Margaret   Fitzhugh   Browne 
Polly  Nordell      . 
Hoyland  Bettinger 
F.  John   Hilliard 
Anthony  Thieme 


William  J.   Kaula 
Philip    Trueman    Hicks 
Frank   Vining   Smith    . 
Arthur   F.    Musgrave    . 
Polly    Thayer 
Robert  Strong  Woodward 


New  Ipswich  Hills 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Findlay 
When  Sail  was  Supreme 
The    Harvest 
Study  in  Black  and  Red 
New    England   Origins 
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In  other  words,  this  writer  takes  the  inevitable  stand  of  every  sensi- 
tive musician,  that  the  true  musical  treasure  of  the  Symphony,  its 
message  which  Schumann  and  none  other  could  have  imparted,  is 
worth,  with  all  its  technical  imperfections,  a  wilderness  of  flawless 
symphonies  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  or  Sterndale  Bennett.  An  imper- 
fect style,  says  Tovey,  may  obscure  the  whole  truth,  but  that  style  may 
still  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  in  which  "it  is  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  Schumann  the  orchestral  colorist,  Tovey 
commends  Mendelssohn  for  apparently  achieving  a  clear  performance 
of  the  first  two  symphonies,  while  wisely  refraining  from  "trying  to 
change  a  grown  man's  habits.  Perhaps  he  helped  Schumann  with  more 
detailed  advice  than  we  know  of;  for  the  scoring  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony is  not  nearly  as  opaque  as  that  of  later  works,  and  so  perhaps 
it  profited  by  as  much  of  Mendelssohn's  advice  as  Schumann  could 
digest  in  one  work.  The  few  outstanding  defects  in  the  published 
score  are  ridiculously  easy  to  correct,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  piety  to 
leave  them  uncorrected.  One  thing  must  be  clear:  whatever  need 
Mendelssohn  or  later  conductors  may  have  found  for  correction,  there 
is  no  room  for  really  different  orchestral  ideas.  When  a  redistribution 
of  the  mass  of  wood  wind  is  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  main 
theme  out,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  changes  in  tone-color  that 
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may  result.  Unlike  Beethoven,  Schumann  has  not  in  such  cases  clearly 
imagined  a  definite  tone-color  that  would  be  spoilt  by  any  change. 
When  obstacles  to  clearness  have  been  removed,  the  resulting  purity 
of  tone  is  indeed  rather  new  to  listeners  who  have  hitherto  tried  to 
hear  Schumann's  orchestra  in  its  native  fog;  but  the  revelation  is 
nevertheless  Schumann's  real  intention.  What  is  wholly  inadmissible 
is  the  introduction  of  new  'beauties,'  which  have  even  been  known, 
within  living  memory,  to  include  a  forte  end  to  the  scherzo. 

"The  opening  of  the  First  Symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  'the 
only  pretty  ringtime,'  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
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of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  re- 
capitulation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be 
followed  by  the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the 
theme  itself  which,  admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been 
prosaic  here.  (This  is  the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein 
never  learnt.)  The  coda  introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  en- 
tirely new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

"The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its 
place  in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sus- 
tained development.  Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to 
indicate  that  Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though 
he  afterwards  stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which 
alternates  with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner 
figure.  The  whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the 
trombones  enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This, 
at  first  seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 

"The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdomi- 
nant.  The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in 
D  major,  in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant 
rhythmic  figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only 
by  its  first  strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in 
B-flat.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which 
sets  off  the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do 
not  last  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical, 
it  has  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would 
doubtless  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
The  coda,  with  its  mysterious  fleeting  vision  of  the  first  trio,  is  really 
wonderful. 

"The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds 
to  a  main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first 
deals  gently  with  [the  second  theme,]  but  then,  at  the  summons  of 
the  trombones,  takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure, 
which  it  builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  . 
which  rises  to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the 
climax  is  actually  a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last 
reached,  the  recapitulation  is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  of 
unorthodoxies,  something  that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to 
say,  an  unbarred  cadenza  for  the  flute.  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says, 
'In  springtime  it  must  be  so.'  The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in 
its  coda,  which  grandly  works  up  the  thread  of  the  development  to  a 
triumphant  end." 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.    The  next 
regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on  February  21  and  February  22. 


Sixteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  21,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  22,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Glazounov Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 


I.  Allegro  Moderato 

II.  Mesto 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Moderato 


INTERMISSION 

Casella Concerto  for  Violin,  Violoncello,  and 

Piano,  with  Orchestra 

Bach Chaconne  for  Violin    (Transcribed  for 

Orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

TRIO  ITALIANO 
Alfredo  Casella,  Piano 
Alberto  Poltronieri,  Violin 
Arturo  Bonucci,  Violoncello 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  February  20, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  February  10,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

Bach Two  Preludes  (arranged  for  string  orchestra 

by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli) 
I.    Adagio 
II.    Vivace 

Bloch  Three  Jewish  Poems 

Dance 

Rite 

Funeral  Procession 

Sibelius "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso:  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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rFIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY  SIX 


Sixteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  21,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  22,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Haydn    Symphony   in    E-flat,    No.   99 

I.  Adagio;  Vivace  assai 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto    (Allegretto) 

IV.  Vivace 

Casella Concerto  for  Violin,  Violoncello,  and 

Piano,  with  Orchestra 
I.     Introduction;  Allegro 
II.     Largo 
III.    Rondo  Finale 

(First  performances  in  the  United  States) 

INTERMISSION 

•Glazounov Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  Moderato 

II.  Mesto 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Moderato 


TRIO  ITALIANO 
Alfredo  Casella,  Piano 
Alberto  Poltronieri,  Violin 
Arturo  Bonucci,  Violoncello 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10: 10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
•current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page   762) 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
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Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 
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Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic    Orchestra — M  295       8.00 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  99   (No.  10  of  the 
London  Series)* 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born   at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,   March   31,    1732;   died   at   Vienna,   May   31,    1809 


Lingering  over  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  it 
1  is  hard  to  realize  that  he  wrote  more  than  a  hundred,  and  pro- 
duced even  the  best  of  them  literally  by  the  dozen.  For  Salomon  in 
London  he  composed  two  sets  of  six  for  his  two  English  visits  —  his 
last,  and  according  to  general  opinion,  his  finest  development  of  the 
form.  For  the  Parisian  society,  "Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,"  he 
had  also  provided  an  even  twelve. 

This  symphony  (the  ninety-ninth  in  the  chronological  numbering 
of  Mandyczewski)  was  designed  by  Haydn  for  his  second  visit  to 
England,  written  in  Vienna  in  1793  in  the  interval  between  his  two 
journeys  to  the  British  capital,  and  duly  performed  in  London  in 
1794  or  1795.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with 
Salomon  to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the 
subscription  series  which  he  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 


*  This    symphony    was    performed    at    the    Boston     Symphony    concerts,     January    30,     1886, 
Wilhelm  Gericke,   conductor,    and  October  22,    1926,   Dr.   Serge   Koussevitzky,    conductor. 
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as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 

As  almost  without  exception  in  his  London  symphonies,  Haydn 
opens  this  one  with  a  reflective  and  free  adagio,  no  pompous  or  cere- 
monious portal,  but  tender  and  mysterious,  foreshadowing  Beethoven. 
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The  principal  difference,  in  this  case,  is  that  instead  of  leading  the 
hearer  by  a  subtle  transition  into  the  main  body  of  the  movement, 
Haydn  dismisses  the  introductory  mood  with  not  so  much  as  a  gesture, 
as  he  breaks  into  the  sprightly  theme  of  his  vivace  assai.  The  second 
theme  is  for  violins  and  clarinet,  an  instrument  which  takes  its  place 
in  these  later  symphonies.  The  development  progresses  through  cham- 
eleon-like modulations  with  a  wit  and  daring  which  almost  equals 
the  whimsical  fancy  and  legerdemain  of  the  finale.  The  adagio,  in  G 
major,  opens  with  a  theme  for  the  first  violins,  cantabile,  which  is 
ornamented  with  passages  in  the  wood  winds,  the  flutes  predomi- 
nating. The  second  theme  is  inseparable  from  the  elaboration  of 
sixteenth  notes  upon  which  its  sustained  songfulness  subsists.  This  is 
a  slow  movement  of  lyric  intensity  with  aspects  of  nineteenth-century 
romanticism,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  stormy  triplets  which  again 
almost  makes  one  exclaim  "Beethoven!"  There  is  a  lusty  minuet, 
allegretto,  based  upon  a  simple  descending  chord  of  E-fiat.  In  the 
trio  the  oboe,  cantabile,  is  combined  with  the  strings.  The  final  rondo, 
vivace,  brings  a  more  independent  and  distinct  use  of  the  various  wood 
wind  voices.  There  is  the  characteristic  pause  of  suspense  upon  the 
main  theme,  slowed  to  adagio  and  played  by  the  first  violins,  before 
the  coda. 

Writing  of  Haydn  in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  W.  H.  Hadow 
considers  that  "the  twelve  symphonies  which  he  wrote  for  Salomon 
are  not  only  the  greatest  of  his  orchestral  works,  but  those  also  in 
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which  we  can  most  clearly  trace  the  effect  of  his  intercourse  with 
Mozart.  Dr.  Pohl  especially  notes  the  influence  of  the  Jupiter  Sym- 
phony both  in  the  richer  orchestration  and  in  the  freer  uses  of  epi- 
sode and  incident: 

"The  minuets,  far  different  from  Mozart's  courtly  dance-measures, 
have  all  his  old  rustic  drollery  and  humor,  the  rhythms  have  all  his 
old  incisiveness  of  touch,  the  folk-tunes  that  he  loved  grow  thick 
along  the  wayside.*  The  melodies  of  his  own  sowing  are  unmistakable 
in  hue  and  shapeliness.  And  the  music  is  all  suffused  with  a  sense  of 
mellowness  and  maturity,  of  long  experience  and  an  old  age  honor- 
ably won;  it  is  too  serene  for  passion,  too  wise  for  sadness,  too  single- 
hearted  for  regret;  it  has  learned  the  lesson  of  life  and  will  question 
its  fate  no  further." 


Haydn's  sojourn  in  London  was  a  mellow  episode  of  friendly  adula- 
tion and  gratified  response  —  a  solace  of  increased  fame  (and  profit) 
in  his  declining  years.  There  is  a  fairly  complete  record  of  both  visits, 
related  by  Pohl  in  his  "Haydn  und  Mozart  in  London,"  with  the 
commentary  of  Haydn  himself,  found  in  his  diary  and  surviving 
letters. 

England  which  had  done  its  homage  to  Handel  and  was  to  treat 
Beethoven  with  a  regard  no  less  honorable,  was  evidently  long  moved 
to  curious  interest  by  the  report  of  Haydn's  success  in  Vienna.  His 
symphonies  had  been  brought  forward  in  England  by  Johann  Chris- 
tian Bach  (the  "London  Bach"),  and  others.  When  the  "Professional 
Concerts"  were  founded  in  1783,  he  was  approached  to  take  their 
direction.  Gallini  tried  to  obtain  an  opera  from  him,  and  Johann 
Peter  Salomon,  who  saw  in  the  acquisition  of  Haydn  glory  for  the 
cause  of  his  art  in  London,  and  a  sound  business  venture  to  boot, 
went  after  him  with  more  pertinacity.  Salomon,  a  native  of  Bonn, 
and  an  early  friend  of  Beethoven,  had  had  a  rather  vivid  career.  He 
had  been  concert  master  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  in  Berlin,  had 
there  defended  Haydn's  music  against  more  conventional  scores.  After 
making  himself  known  by  concerts  in  Paris,  he  settled  in  London  in 
1781.  He  had  managerial  ambitions,  and  no  doubt  looked  upon 
Haydn  as  an  instrument  to  increase  the  prestige  of  his  concerts  in 
London,  in  opposition  to  the  "Professional  Concerts"  then  flourishing. 
Salomon  sent  a  publisher  by  the  name  of  Bland  in  1789  to  sound 
him  out.  Bland  obtained  the  copyright  of  several  compositions,  but 
no   further  commitment.   Haydn  was   no   doubt  loath   to   leave  his 


*  Mr.   Hadow  discusses  the  "folk"   aspect  of  Haydn's  music  in  his  hook,    "A   Croation    Com- 
poser:   Notes   toward   the   study   of   Joseph   Haydn." 
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Prince  and  the  security  of  his  post  at  Esterhaz  for  the  mirage  of  a 
strange  and  distant  land. 

When,  in  1790,  Salomon  heard  of  the  death  of  Prince  Nicolaus, 
he  took  the  first  post  chaise  to  Vienna.  Haydn  looked  up  from  his 
work  one  morning  to  behold  a  strange  visitor  who  said:  "My  name 
is  Salomon.  I  have  come  from  London  to  fetch  you;  we  will  settle 
terms  tomorrow."  Haydn  was  naturally  hesitant.  He  was  nominally 
engaged  to  Prince  Anton,  the  successor  of  Nicolaus,  and  although  he 
was  little  more  than  a  pensioner  to  his  new  patron,  who  was  no  music 
lover,  permission  would  nevertheless  have  to  be  obtained.  Haydn  was 
in  course  of  composing  a  piece  for  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  then 
in  Vienna.  For  the  rest,  he  knew  nothing  of  traveling.  Close  upon 
sixty,  he  had  hardly  more  than  crossed  the  border  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  with  his  Prince.  The  objections  were  legitimate  enough, 
but  the  "terms"  of  Salomon,  when  proposed,  were  too  glittering  to  be 
waved  aside.  He  was  assured  300  pounds  for  an  opera,  300  for  six 
symphonies  and  200  more  for  their  copyright,  200  for  twenty  compo- 
sitions in  other  forms,  200  more  was  guaranteed  from  a  benefit  concert. 
Figures  like  these  Haydn  had  never  known.  He  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Anton,  propitiated  Neapolitan  royalty  (not  without  diffi- 
culty), and  set  forth  with  the  Anglo-Prussian  stranger  on  December 
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15.  A  fortnight  passed  before  they  reached  the  Rhine,  via  Munich, 
and  on  Christmas  Day  they  found  themselves  in  Bonn,  where  they 
were  much  feted,  the  one  being  a  native  of  the  town,  and  well  con- 
nected, the  other  being  well  known  by  reputation  in  that  musical 
center.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  with  a  heavy  rain  falling, 
that  they  drove  into  Calais.  The  next  morning  they  sailed  out  upon 
the  channel  and  were  tossed  about  in  their  small  craft  by  "contrary 
winds,"  not  reaching  port  at  Dover  until  nearly  ten  hours  had  passed. 
Haydn,  extremely  interested  in  his  first  experience  at  sea,  remained 
on  deck  through  the  entire  voyage.  He  admitted  in  his  diary  that  he 
felt  "a  little  frightened,  and  a  little  uncomfortable"  as  the  wind  in- 
creased, most  of  the  passengers  being  seasick  and  "looking  like  ghosts." 
There  followed  in  London  a  continuous  round  of  invitations  by 
various  societies,  by  ambassadors,  the  nobility,  the  musically  eminent. 
He  wrote  that  he  dined  out  six  times  in  seven  days.  On  account  of 
the  "late  hour"  (six  o'clock)  of  dining  in  London,  he  resolved  to  de- 
cline further  invitations,  and  dine  with  Salomon  at  four,  likewise 
keeping  his  mornings  free  for  work.  Between  lessons,  rehearsals,  social 
importunities,  he  must  have  found  it  hard  indeed  to  compose  the 
music  required  of  him.  He  wrote  early  in  1792:  "In  order  to  keep 
my  word  and  support  poor  Salomon,  I  must  be  the  victim,  and  work 
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incessantly.  I  really  feel  it.  My  eyes  suffer  the  most.  My  mind  is  very 
weary,  and  it  is  only  the  help  of  God  that  will  supply  what  is  wanting 
in  my  power.  I  daily  pray  to  Him;  for  without  his  assistance  I  am  but 
a  poor  creature."  Despite  this  pious  sentiment,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  lacking  a  new  manuscript  symphony  to  bless  the  occasion 
of  his  degree  at  Oxford  University,  he  brought  out  one  he  had  written 
in  Paris,  several  years  before;  also  that,  setting  out  for  England  a 
second  time,  he  had  taken  care  to  anticipate  his  needs  by  writing  new 
symphonies  in  Vienna. 

A  delay  in  the  first  of  Salomon's  subscription  concerts  (there  were 
to  be  twelve,  beginning  on  February  11,  but  the  first  was  postponed 
until  March  11)  enabled  the  rival  series,  the  Professional  Concerts, 
to  begin  far  in  advance  (February  7th)  with  a  manuscript  symphony 
of  Haydn.  Nevertheless,  the  first  Salomon  concert,  given  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  was  a  decided  success.  Salomon  took  his 
place,  as  concert  master,  and  Haydn  presided  at  the  piano,  giving 
cues  from  the  instrument  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  There 
were  no  more  than  forty  musicians.  But  Burney  wrote  that  Haydn's 
presence  seemed  to  have  an  electrical  effect  on  orchestra  and  specta- 
tors; he  never  remembered  a  greater  demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 

The  manager  of  the  Professional  Concerts,  unable  to  induce  Haydn 
to  desert  Salomon,  tried  to  start  a  musical  war,  London  fashion, 
spreading  the  report  that  Haydn  was  in  a  decline  of  old  age,  and 
engaging  the  youthful  Ignaz  Pleyel  to  lead  their  own  series.  As  it 
happened,  Pleyel  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Haydn.  Their  relations  re- 
mained cordial,  and  each  performed  symphonies  of  the  other.  An- 
other series  of  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1792  further  increased  Haydn's 
popularity,  and  the  lessons  he  gave,  together  with  the  additional  re- 
ceipts from  the  benefit  concert,  which  exceeded  expectations,  brought 
Haydn  a  wealth  which  he  was  to  double  on  his  second  visit.  His  shrew- 
ish wife  in  Vienna,  his  "Xantippe,"  wrote  asking  for  money  to  buy 
a  house  which  had  taken  her  fancy,  and  in  which  she  would  like  to 
spend  her  "widowhood."  Haydn,  returning  to  Vienna,  bought  the 
house  himself,  and  lived  to  dwell  in  it  as  a  widower,  surviving  his 
wife  by  nine  years. 

Haydn,  who  confessed  in  a  letter,  "I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am 
tired  and  worn  out  with  my  labors,  and  that  I  look  forward  with  in- 
tense longing  to  my  return  home  to  rest,"  at  length  set  out  for  Vienna 
the  end  of  June,  1792,  having  been  away  a  year  and  a  half.  He  stayed 
in  Vienna  a  similar  length  of  time,  during  which  he  gave  lessons  in 
counterpoint  to  the  unmanageable  Beethoven.  In  January,  1794,  an- 
swering the  urgent  summons  of  Salomon,  he  started  for  London  once 
more,  and  this  time  lingered  until  August,   1795.  Again  there  were 
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numerous  concerts,  and  in  that  year  Salomon  organized  a  new  series 
at  the  King's  Concert-Room,  with  an  improved  orchestra.  Haydn 
often  made  music  before  the  royal  family  at  York  House.  He  also  gave 
concerts  at  Carlton  House,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  played  'cello 
in  the  orchestra,  while  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  took 
the  viola  and  violin.  Despite  the  new  successes  and  honors,  which 
notably  increased  his  fame  upon  the  continent,  Haydn  found  the 
longing  for  his  own  country  too  imperious  to  deny.  With  all  the  adula- 
tion which  surrounded  him,  discontent  crept  in.  There  was  glory  in 
playing  for  royalty,  but  humiliation  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  linger- 
ing at  table,  kept  him  and  the  orchestra  waiting  for  several  hours. 
The  country  was  still  strange  to  him,  and  the  English  grammar  which 
he  carried  under  his  arm  when  he  walked  in  the  woods  failed  to  un- 
fold readily  the  secret  of  its  language.  The  religion  of  England  was 
not  his  own.  The  quality  of  the  orchestras  at  his  disposal  was  not 
always  of  the  best.  At  the  theatres  he  had  sometimes  to  watch  abomin- 
able singing  applauded,  and  had  to  endure  catcalls  from  the  gallery 
at  his  concerts,  and  derisive  shouts  of  "fiddler"  breaking  in  upon  the 
courteous  homage  which  was  done  to  him  below.  He  pretended  not 
to  notice  the  uncomplimentary  demonstration,  but  wrote  home  of 
the  "sweet  mob"    ("siissen  Poebels"). 
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Haydn  gave  as  a  further  reason  to  the  King,  who  pressed  him  to 
make  his  home  in  England,  that  he  had  a  wife  at  home  who  could 
not  cross  the  Danube,  much  less  a  continent  and  stormy  sea.  If  the 
King  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  this  excuse,  posterity  does  not.  There 
is  evidence  that  Haydn  found  plenty  of  feminine  charm  to  beguile 
his  stay  in  England.  Visiting  houses  innumerable,  he  often  gave 
lessons  to  the  hostess  or  her  daughter,  sometimes  cementing  the  friend- 
ship with  a  dedication.  There  was  a  Miss  Brassey,  whose  father's 
country  house  he  often  visited,  and  a  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  wife  he  esti- 
mated in  his  diary  as  "the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw."  He 
contradicted  himself  by  noting  on  a  piece  of  music  in  his  possession 
that  it  was  "by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  a 
great  piano  player."  There  was  a  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  who  wrote  the 
words  for  his  English  canzonets,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  half  of  them.  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  seventeen-year- 
old  bride  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  Prussian  princess,  that  he  allowed 
her  to  sit  beside  him  at  the  clavier  as  he  led  his  symphony.  "She  is 
the  most  charming  lady  in  the  world,  is  very  intelligent,  plays  the 
piano  and  sings  very  agreeably.  The  dear  little  lady  sat  near  me  and 
hummed  all  the  pieces,  which  she  knew  by  heart,  having  heard  them 
so  often  in  Berlin."  But.  the  most  ardent  flame  upon  his  list  was  Mrs. 
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JLn  event  of  notable   importance 
in  the  world  of  music! 
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Schroeter,  widow  of  John  Samuel  Schroeter,  the  Queen's  music- 
master.  This  lady  of  sixty  took  piano  lessons  from  him,  received  the 
inscription  of  three  trios,  and  exchanged  tender  letters.  In  one  of 
them  she  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "Truly,  dearest,  no  tongue  can  express 
the  gratitude  which  I  feel  for  the  unbounded  delight  your  music  has 
given  me.  .    .    .  You  are  dearer  to  me  every  day  of  my  life." 

Haydn  was  moved  to  reflection  in  his  old  age.  Once  he  said  of 
Mrs.  Schroeter,  pointing  to  a  bundle  of  her  letters:  "Those  are  from 
an  English  widow  who  fell  in  love  with  me.  She  was  a  very  attractive 
woman  and  still  handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been  free, 
I  should  certainly  have  married  her."  And  upon  the  composition  of 
Mrs.  Hodges,  found  among  his  papers,  he  had  inscribed  in  a  faltering 
hand:  "Requiescat  in  pace!  —  J.  Haydn." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO,  VIOLIN,  VIOLONCELLO 
AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  57 

By  Alfredo  Casella 

Born  in  Turin,  Italy,  July  25,  1883 


The  concerto  bears  a  dedication  to  Erich  Kleiber,  Alberto  Poltronieri 
and  Arturo  Bonucci,  who  were  its  first  interpreters  —  together  with 
the  composer  —  at  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  November  17,  1933.  The 
work  was  also  played  in  Paris,  Bucharest,  Milan,  Turin,  Koenigsberg, 
Bielefeld,  Vienna,  Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Trio  Italiano  as  soloists. 

The  work  follows  the  style  and  tendencies  its  author  has  professed 
for  many  years:  "A  musical  style  that  intends  to  be  deeply  clear  and 
intelligible  to  everybody,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  seek  a  useless 
humanism  and  much  less  an  ingenuous  imitation  of  past  forms,  but 
instead  a  new  life  infused  in  the  best  Italian  tradition  in  the  sense  of 
a  renewed  adherence  to  life  and  to  the  actual  moment." 

Mr.  Casella  has  provided  the  following  description  of  his  score: 

The  Introduzione  begins  with  a  solemn  tutti  and  with  a  theme  that 
will  be  heard  again  in  the  Allegro  molto  vivace  and  Finale.  Two 
Cadenzas,  one  played  by  the  violin  and  'cello,  and  the  second  by  the 
piano,  are  a  sort  of  presentation  of  the  soloists.  The  Allegro  which 
follows  the  Introduzione  has  a  dramatic  character,  and  begins  with 
another  theme  (string  instruments)  followed  by  a  Fugato  of  the  solo- 
ists. A  second  theme,  of  an  expressive  and  episodical  character,  appears 
and  is  played  by  the  'cello.  After  a  short,  brilliant  and  light  passage  in 
G  major  comes  the  development,  based  on  the  theme  of  the  Intro- 
duzione; then  a  new  episodical  theme  appears,  played  by  the  soloists. 
After  a  classic  return  to  the  beginning  (tutti)  and  to  the  second  theme 
in  E  minor  played  by  the  violin,  a  tutti  resumes  the  different  themes 
of  the  whole  piece  around  the  initial  melody  of  the  Introduzione, 
which  appears  played  much  slower  by  the  brass  instruments.  A  light 
coda  ends  the  first  part. 

The  Largo,  which  forms  the  second  part,  begins  with  a  Prelude 
played  by  the  wind  instruments  in  an  undecided  tonality  from  which 
emerges  suddenly  the  unexpected  tonality  of  C  major,  in  which  the 
piano  expresses  the  principal  theme.  Then  a  short  dialogue  between  the 
violin  and  'cello  follows.  After  a  short  orchestral  episode  the  first  theme 
returns  in  the  form  of  Variations  elaborated  upon  between  orchestra 
and  soloists.  Hoarse  and  agitated  sounds  rise  from  the  orchestra. 
Melodic  fragments,  that  evoke  recollections  of  the  first  part's  Allegro, 
are  heard;  then  the  three  soloists  come  into  action.  The  episode  calms 
down.  The  initial  themes  return,  followed  by  another  variation  of 
the  first  melody.  A  coda,  in  which  there  is  a  recollection  (scarcely  per- 
ceptible) of  the  central  episode,  ends  this  part. 

The  Rondo  Finale  is  a  jig  of  a  popular  and  robust  character.  After 
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a  beginning  (crescendo)  by  the  orchestra,  the  piano  enters,  followed 
by  the  violin  and  'cello,  which  present  a  theme  that  has  its  origin  in 
the  already  mentioned  melody  of  the  first  part.  Different  episodes 
separate  the  repetitions  (always  varied)  of  this  theme.  The  theme  of 
the  Introduzione  then  appears  episodically.  After  the  third  repetition 
of  the  initial  theme,  the  tonality  that  had  seemed  to  be  in  F  major 
suddenly  goes  into  E  major.  In  this  latter  tonality  a  brilliant  and  ani- 
mated Coda  ends  the  piece,  not  without  the  initial  theme  of  the  first 
part  making  a  last  and  short  appearance. 

The  instrumentation  includes  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpet,  trombone, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  percussion,  and  strings  in  a  reduced  quantity. 
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ALFREDO  CASELLA 


Not  only  has  music  of  Alfredo  Casella  been  performed  at  these 
concerts  —  he  has  conducted  the  Orchestra  as  guest  on  two  oc- 
casions, and  is  remembered  as  the  conductor  of  the  Pop  concerts  for 
three  seasons   (1927-29). 

He  was  born  in  Turin  in  1883  of  musical  parents,  his  father  having 
been  a  violoncellist  and  a  teacher  at  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  that  city, 
and  his  mother  a  pianist  of  repute.  He  began  to  study  pianoforte  as 
a  child  of  four,  but  also  from  childhood  was  closely  interested  in 
chemistry  and  electricity.  When  Casella  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
teacher  in  music,  Giuseppe  Martucci,  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  give  all  of  his  attention  to  music.  He  played  for  Louis 
Diemer,  the  Parisian  pianist,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  There  he  studied  with  Xaver  Leroux  and  Gabriel 
Faure.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1914,  having  taken 
numerous  prizes  in  piano  and  composition.  He  soon  set  out  upon  con- 
cert tours,  and,  writing  musical  criticisms  for  the  Homme  Libre, 
made  the  first  of  his  many  distinguished  contributions  to  musical  com- 
mentary. It  was  in  Rome  in  1916  that  he  first  definitely  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  musical  advance,  for  he  founded  in  that  year  the 
Societa  di  Musica  Moderna.  Through  this  society  the  music  of  young 
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To  tbe~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra: 


In  addition  to  the  renewals  in  membership  that 
may  be  counted  upon  I  estimate  that  each 
year  we  must  expect  to  enroll  at  least  100 
new  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  give  $100  apiece  or  a  correspondingly 
larger  number  of  new  members  if  their  gifts  are 
in  smaller  amounts.  These  additions  to  our  mem- 
bership will  be  needed  to  offset  losses  due  to 
deaths  and  to  changes  in  residence  or  in  individual 
circumstances  that  inevitably  occur. 

It  would  stimulate  the  success  of  our  effort  if 
those  members  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  would 
do  so  promptly  and  if  all  members  would  take  an 
active  part  in  interesting  their  friends  to  help  in 
providing  the  financial  support  that  our  Orchestra 
requires.  Over  $40,000  is  still  needed. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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composers  in  Italy  and  other  countries  as  well  was  set  before  the  public. 
He  soon  came  definitely  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leading  spirit  in 
forward-looking  musical  Italy. 

It  was  in  1921  that  Mr.  Casella  first  came  to  this  country,  appearing 
as  pianist  in  a  number  of  cities.  He  made  his  first  visit  to  Boston 
to  conduct  this  orchestra  March  2-3,  1923,  Avhen  he  introduced  his 
own  "Pupazzetti"  (five  pieces  for  Marionettes),  and  also  conducted  his 
Rhapsody  "Italia,"  which  had  previously  been  heard  at  the  Pop  con- 
certs. Upon  this  same  programme  was  a  Spanish  Pvhapsody  of  Albeniz, 
of  which  he  had  made  an  orchestration  and  in  which  he  played  the 
piano  solo  part.  A  suite  from  his  "Le  Couvent  sur  Veau"  had  been 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  21,  1921,  and 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season.  Mr.  Casella  conducted  a  pair  of  con- 
certs as  guest,  January  14-15,  1927,  in  which  he  presented  his  Partita 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Walter  Gieseking  taking  the  solo  part,  and 
also  an  orchestral  suite  from  his  ballet  "La  Giara,"  after  Pirandello, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York.  He  conducted  his  suite  "Scarlattiana"  at  the  Pop  concerts, 
May  20,  1928. 

Mr.  Casella  came  to  this  country  with  the  Trio  Italiano  in  the 
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The  St.  Matthew  Passion 

Following  the  performances  last  year  of  Bach's  St.  John's 
Passion,  there  is  announced  a  revival  of  the  same  com- 
poser's more  famous  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
which  has  not  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Svmphony 
Orchestra  since  the  spring  of  1918.  The  performance  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  26,  in  Symphony  Hall  —  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conducting  the  combined  forces  of  the  Or- 
chestra, the  choruses  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  and  five 
soloists. 

Bach,  working  with  Picander  in  the  preparation  of  the 
text  of  this  score,  was  enabled  to  treat  in  all  its  fullness  the 
dramatic  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  The  mightv  choruses, 
the  affecting  arias  and  chorales,  music  of  reflection  and 
emotional  commentary,  and  the  profoundly  moving  nar- 
rative as  expressed  in  the  recitatives  of  Jesus  and  the 
evangel  —  in  each  of  these  aspects  the  Matthew-Passion  is 
considered  the  greatest  expression  of  Bach's  religious  de- 
votion and  his  power  of  dramatic  depiction  in  tones. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  writing  of  the  Matthew-Passion,  called 
it  "probably  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  a  beautiful 
phase  of  religion.  .  .  .  Truly  the  keynote  of  the  whole  is 
the  divine  manifested  in  man.  The  Godhead  of  Christ  is 
scarcely  anywhere  apparent.  The  tragedy  is  unfolded  in 
its  purely  human  aspects,  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  who 
was  ideally  adorable  as  man  rather  than  on  account  of 
his  divine  descent.  .  .  .  Bach's  music  is  almost  invariably 
intensely  human  in  its  expression,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  of  church  music  which  he  wrote, 
unecclesiastical.  It  is  intensely  spiritual,  deeply  devout, 
nobly  and  consistently  serious,  but  with  the  largeness  of 
temperamental  nature  that  reaches  out  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  any  four  walls  whatever  into  communion  with  the 
infinite.  The  story  of  the  Passion  as  told  bv  him  would 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Christian  but  also  to  a  pagan  who 
had  but  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Teutonic  Christianity 
of  the  time,  and  yet  it  transcended  it  in  the  far-reaching 
power  of  the  music  and  makes  an  appeal  which  can  be 
answered  by  humanity  at  large." 
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autumn  of  1934,  and  gave  concerts  of  chamber  music  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,  which  included  per- 
formances at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington;  the  Berkshire 
Festival  in  Pittsfield;  and  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  The  composer 
nas  recently  completed  an  orchestral  transcription  of  Bach's  Chaconne 
for  Violin.  He  has  been  rescoring  two  symphonies  of  Muzio  Clementi 
(1752-1832),  the  manuscripts  of  which  were  discovered  in  London 
about  ten  years  ago. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8  IN  E-FLAT,  Op.  83 

By  Alexander  Constantinovitch  Glazounov 

Born  at  St.  Petersburg  on  August  10,  1865 


It  was  in  1906  that  Glazounov  composed  the  eighth  of  his  symphonies, 
nor  has  he  added  to  the  list  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  since  past. 
This  symphony  was  published  in  1 907  and  first  performed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modeste  Altschuler 
conductor,  November  14,  1907.  The  symphony  was  introduced  to  Bos- 
ton by  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  February  27,  1925,  this  being  its  only  previous 
performance  here. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  New  York  performance  in  1907,  Mr.  Alt- 
schuler gave  out  information  he  had  received  from  the  composer  dur- 
ing the  summer  previous  as  to  programme  indications  for  each  of  the 
four  movements.  For  the  first,  Glazounov  had  suggested  the  subtitle 
"heroic."  The  slow  movement  was  "fantastic";  the  scherzo,  "pagan"; 
and  the  finale,  "Christian."  These  titles  were  never  officially  given  out 
by  the  composer,  nor  do  they  appear  in  the  printed  score.  The  Sym- 
phony is  marked  by  contrapuntal  ingenuity,  with  liberal  use  of  such 
devices  as  augmentation,  and  the  combination  of  themes.  In  the  second 
movement,  which  is  marked  "mesto,"  Hermann  Kretzschmar  finds  a 
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strain  of  "the  deepest  sorrow,"  emphasized  by  a  persistent  reminiscence 
of  the  rhythm  that  pervades  Wagner's  Death  Music  of  Siegfried.  The 
mood  persists,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the  scherzo,  which  suggests 
to  him  a  ghostly  "dance  of  death." 

For  those  who  may  wish  a  detailed  analysis,  the  following  abridg- 
ment of  Felix  Borowski's  Chicago  Orchestra  programme  notes  is  here 
quoted: 

i.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4  time.  After  two  introductory  measures, 
the  bassoons  and  three  horns  give  out  the  principal  subject  .  .  .  [which  later] 
appears  in  the  trombones,  under  passages  in  sixteenth  notes  in  the  strings  and 
wood  wind.  .  .  .  The  second  subject  enters  with  a  melody  in  the  oboe.  ...  In 
the  working-out  division  the  principal  theme  is  first  considered,  but  soon  a  de- 
velopment of  the  second  is  heard  on  the  G  string  of  the  first  violins.  There  is  a 
change  of  key,  and  the  principal  subject  returns  in  fugal  style,  the  violas  and 
violoncellos  first  announcing  it.  The  recapitulation  enters  with  the  principal 
theme  in  augmentation  in  the  brass.  The  second  subject  is  now  given  out  by  the 
violoncellos  and  bassoon  with  a  counter  theme,  derived  from  the  principal  subject, 
in  the  flutes.  .  .  .  The  mood  gradually  becomes  more  tranquil  and  the  movement 
closes  pianissimo. 

II.  Mesto,  E-flat  minor,  3-2  time.  Of  the  thematic  material  of  this  slow  move- 
ment, that  which  takes  the  most  important  place  is  a  subject,  foreshadowed  in 
the  opening,  which  occurs  in  the  strings.  After  a  considerable  development  of 
this,  a  second  theme  is  presented  by  the  flute.  This  is  intermingled  with  sugges- 
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tions  of  the  opening  subject.  .  .  .  The  second  theme  reappears  in  the  oboe  and 
clarinet;  a  climax  is  attained,  and  the  movement  closes  with  a  motive  drawn  from 
the  third  and  fourth  measures  of  its  principal  theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4  time.  The  principal  theme  is  announced  at  the  fifth 
measure  by  the  violas.  .  .  .  There  is  development,  and  another  theme  is  announced, 
by  the  violins  and  flutes.  In  another  section  of  the  movement  (Piii  tranquillo)  the 
first  subject  returns,  now,  however,  in  the  violas  and  bassoons  in  augmentation, 
ana  with  a  pizzicato  figure  above  it  in  the  violins.  .  .  .  The  movement  ends 
brilliantly. 

IV.  Finale.  Moderate  so.stenulo,  Eflat  major,  4-4  time.  The  movement  opens 
with  introductory  matter,  beginning  in  the  wind  instruments.  The  main  movement 
(allegro  moderato)  brings  forward  the  principal  theme  in  the  lower  strings,  horns, 

and  bassoons.  This  material,  not  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the  slow  move- 
ment, is  worked  over  with  considerable  spirit,  and  leads  to  the  second  theme,  sung 
by  the  clarinet.  [The  development  reaches]  a  great  climax,  and  after  it  has 
subsided,  the  opening  subject  is  presented  in  augmentation  by  the  violins  and 
certain  wood  wind  instruments,  this  reappearance  of  the  subject  constituting  the 
beginning  of  the  recapitulation.  The  coda  (Moderato  maestoso,  3-4  time)  is  based 
upon  the  first  subject. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  alto  flute  (and  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (and  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons, 
double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (and  alto  trumpet),  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and 
strings. 
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GLAZOUNOV  AT  SEVENTY 

Even  when  Glazounov  appeared  here  as  guest  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  his  own  works,*  his  creative  and  pedagogi- 
cal career  was  virtually  at  an  end.  His  piece  for  'cello,  published  since 
then,  has  been  his  only  work  since  1915.  He  has  ended  his  long  and 
honorable  association  with  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  and  lives 
quietly  in  France. 

Above  any  other  composer,  Glazounov  stands,  a  living  span  between 
two  centuries.  The  young  and  aspiring  musicians  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  have  long  looked  up  to  him  as  the  surviving  spokesman 
of  a  tradition  which,  deride  it  as  they  might,  has  something  invaluable 
to  those  who  have  the  discrimination  to  adapt  old  equipment  to  new 
styles.  Glazounov's  mastery  of  form,  his  uncanny  skill  in  counterpoint 
and  orchestration,  his  subtlety  in  thematic  usage  —  these  qualities  have 
made  him  precious  to  a  new  order,  trying  to  find  its  stride. 

His  brilliant  ease  in  composition  has  smoothed  his  pathway  through 
his  long  career.  Musically  speaking,  Glazounov  above  all  others  was 


*  It  was  January  17,  1930;  the  programme — Sixth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and 
the  symphonic  poem  "Stenka,  Razin."  Glazounov  also  conducted  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Detroit  (November  21,  1929)  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York    (December    3,    1929). 
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born  with  a  silver  spoon.  His  life  has  known  no  serious  obstacles;  he 
has  never  had  to  undergo  the  sting  of  neglect,  or  to  wait  a  decade 
or  so  for  a  sluggish  world  to  attune  itself  to  his  musical  message.  His 
mother,  a  pianist,  was  also  a  musician  of  intelligence,  and  her  just 
concern  was  to  find  teachers  who  could  instill  that  invaluable  quality 
in  the  young  "Sascha."  Her  friend  Mili  Balakirev  took  the  boy  under 
his  wing,  and  brought  his  attempts  at  composition  to  the  attention  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  a  propitious  moment.  The  Russian  national- 
ist group,  having  laboriously  cemented  their  foundations,  were  on  the 
lookout  for  young  blood  to  carry  on  their  work.  Here  indeed  was  a 
lad  of  promise,  a  "little  Glinka." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  describes  the  event  in  his  autobiography: 

"Casually,  Balakirev  once  brought  me  the  composition  of  a  four- 
teen- or  fifteen-year-old  high-school  student,  Sascha  Glazounov.  It  was 
an  orchestral  score  written  in  childish  fashion.  The  boy's  talent  was 
indubitably  clear.  Shortly  afterward  (in  the  season  of  1879-80)  Bala- 
kirev introduced  him,  that  he  might  take  up  his  studies  with  me. 
While  giving  lessons  in  elementary  theory  to  his  mother,  Eleyena 
Pavlovna  Glazounova,  I  began  also  to  teach  the  youthful  Sascha.  He 
was  a  charming  boy  with  beautiful  eyes,  who  played  the  piano  very 
clumsily;  N.  N.  Elyenovsky  taught  him  piano  playing.  Elementary 
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theory  and  solfeggio  proved  unnecessary  for  him,  as  he  had  a  superior 
ear,  and  Elyenovsky  had  covered  harmony  also  with  him  to  a  certain 
extent. 

"After  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  I  took  him  directly  into  counter- 
point, to  which  he  applied  himself  zealously.  Besides,  he  always  showed 
me  his  improvisations  and  jotted  down  fragments  of  minor  pieces. 
Thus  work  at  counterpoint  and  composition  went  on  simultaneously. 
In  moments  of  leisure  Sascha  Glazounov  played  a  good  deal,  and  on 
his  own  initiative  constantly  acquainted  himself  with  musical  litera- 
ture. At  that  time  he  was  particularly  fond  of  Liszt.  His  musical 
development  progressed  not  by  the  day,  but  literally  by  the  hour." 

He  advanced  rapidly  during  the  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
which  he  studied  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  in  1881  was  able  to  show 
his  teacher  a  completed  first  symphony,  which  was  duly  performed  by 
Balakirev,  at  a  Free  School  concert  in  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov 
describes  the  astonishment  of  the  audience  when  a  youth,  in  the  "gym- 
nasium" uniform  the  students  wore,  stepped  shyly  out  to  acknowledge 
their  applause.  A  further  intensive  apprenticeship,  including  member- 
ship in  the  orchestra  of  the  University  and  first-hand  experience  with 
wood  wind  and  brass  instruments,  and  Glazounov  was  composing  pro- 
fusely. Such  influential  musicians  as  Anton  Rubinstein  smiled  upon 
his  works,  and  they  did  not  lack  performance.  Neither  did  they  lack 
a  publisher,  for  Belaiev  was  conveniently  at  hand.  Glazounov  traveled 
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westward  in  1884,  met  Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  thanks  to  his  helpful 
ministrations  the  first  symphony  (which  was  several  times  revised)  was 
heard  there. 

In  1886  he  completed  his  Second  Symphony,  dedicated  to  and  duly 
brought  out  by  Liszt.  The  composer  conducted  this  Symphony,  to- 
gether with  the  symphonic  poem,  "Slenka  Razin,"  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1889,  then  receiving  an  expression  of  warm  appreciation  from 
Tchaikovsky.  In  such  ways  his  music  attained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion through  Europe.  Tone  poems,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  ballet 
music,  songs,  and  piano  pieces  came  with  profusion  from  his  pen.  The 
Third  Symphony  is  dated  1890;  the  Fourth,  1894;  the  Fifth,  189G;  the 
Sixth,  1897;  tne  Seventh  was  published  in  1902.  The  Eighth,  which 
was  the  last  he  wrote,  is  dated  1906. 

Succeeding  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory in  1909,  he  held  the  office  till  1912,  and  was  appointed  direc- 
tor for  a  second  time  in  1922.  He  has  recently  relinquished  this  post 
to  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

On  the  occasion  of  Glazounov's  visit  here  in  1930,  Nicolas  Slonimsky 
wrote  interestingly  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  the  composer's  style: 

"Glazounov's  music  is  an  open  book.  It  does  not  present  riddles, 
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and  conceals  no  key  behind  its  pages  or  between  its  lines.  Its  methods 
may  be  traced  to  Liszt,  its  subject-matter  to  the  Russians,  its  mood 
and  form  to  Chopin.  But  the  combination  of  these  elements  forms  an 
unmistakably  individual  style.  This  music  may  seem  unearthly  or  im- 
press us  with  stationary  aloofness,  but  its  peculiar  beauty,  the  ice-cold 
flame  burning  at  the  edges,  kindle  the  imagination  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  obvious  ardors.  Glazounov's  themes  make  absorbing  ma- 
terial for  study.  He  likes  to  state  the  subject  in  the  deep  register  of 
the  alto,  the  G-string  of  the  violin,  the  middle  octave  of  the  piano,  the 
viola  of  the  string  quartet.  The  melody  ascends,  accompanied  by  the 
bass  in  stately  procession  at  a  diverging  angle.  The  design  is  noble, 
clear,  yet  inherently  capable  of  manifold  transformations,  yielding  it- 
self to  intricate  embellishments.  It  is  often  built  on  a  succession  of 
thirds  ascending  or  descending,  receding  then  by  a  second,  to  resolve 
the  suspension.  These  thirds  in  further  development  may  proceed 
without  recession  and  compass  two  full  octaves,  passing  through  all 
seven  notes  of  the  scale.  Taken  together,  they  form  a  chord,  dissonant 
yet  easily  solvent,  which  is  the  'Glazounov  chord.' 

"Thematic  material  seems  inexhaustible  at  Glazounov's  hands;  the 
thousand  and  one  ways  to  fertilize  a  melody  and  to  marshal  its  mul- 
tiple variations  through  the  spaces  of  material  structure  have  no  secrets 
for  him.  He  is  deliberate  in  his  methods;  there  is  sobering  poise  in  the 
exposition;  exquisite  balance  in  the  tightening  augmentations.  Gla- 
zounov is  past  master  of  counterpoint  and  orchestration;  so  was  the 


LIBERTY 
SQUARE 


BOSTON 


Practically  every 
kind  of  Insurance 

except  Life 
including   Fidelity 
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-»r       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  1873 


k^A    A    1^  I  ^^  ^        A  nook  of  old  Rome 

■  ▼I  r\  *%■  I  V^  ^J         Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Announces  the  opening  of  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

A  Distinctive  Roman  Bar 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Established  1899 
SUPPLIES 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

WITH 

TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE,  266  West  Newton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        Com.  1662 
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great  Taneiev.  But  Taneiev's  works  have  been  relegated  to  the  archives; 
not  even  his  astonishing  Symphony  is  ever  heard.*  Glazounov,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  repertory  everywhere.  There  must  be  a  hidden  force 
in  Glazounov's  monumental  creations  that  compels  the  public  to  listen 
to  his  music.  .  .  . 

"In  style,  Glazounov  is  less  overtly  national  than  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. He  abandons  some  formulas,  among  them  pseudo-oriental- 
ism, with  its  famous  lowered  sixth.  But  he  retains  the  'grand'  manner, 
the  richness  of  Russian  modes.  Glazounov's  counterpoint,  as  Bach's 
counterpoint,  is  his  natural  idiom. 

"Since  1915,  when  he  wrote  incidental  music  to  the  play.  'The  King 
of  Judaea,'  by  Constantin  Romanov,  the  Tsar's  cousin,  his  production 
has  ceased.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  fantastic  account  of  a  journey  to  the 
post-revolutionary  Petrograd,  tells  the  story  of  Glazounov  being  un- 
able to  compose  because  of  the  shortage  of  music-paper.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  true  cause  of  Glazounov's  abstinence  from 
creative  work.  Those  who  remember  Glazounov  and  Russia  in  the 
dark  days  following  the  'end  of  St.  Petersburg'  recall  with  amazement 
the  incredibly  lean  figure  of  the  director  of  the  Conservatory.  They 
say  he  could  wrap  his  coat  around  him  twice  over,  which  represented 
the  loss  of  some  sixty  pounds  of  weight.  Composing  may  not  have  been 
in  order  in  those  days.  ... 

"Through  wars  and  revolutions,  Glazounov  has  never  been  untrue 
to  his  artistic  self.  The  fact  that  there  are  people  who  compose  music 
based  on  unresolved  dissonances  concerns  him  as  little  as  the  existence 
of  interesting  but  incomprehensible  guttural  sounds  in  African  dia- 
lects. Political  changes,  changes  of  surroundings,  want,  physical  priva- 
tions, are  contingencies  to  be  met  and  to  be  endured.  But  integrity  of 
character  cannot  and  must  not  be  influenced  by  such  fates.  Glazounov 
has  given  us  an  inspiring  example.  His  has  been  a  noble  life  in  art." 

These  works  by  Glazounov  have  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston: 

1897,  October  16.  Lyric  Poem,  Op.   12.  Mr.   Paur,  conductor. 

1899,  October  21.  Symphony,  C  minor,  No.  6.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1901,  January  5.  Symphony,  C  minor,  No.  6.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1902,  January  25.  Ouverture  Solennelle,  Op.  73.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1902,  February  15.       Suite  from  "Raymonda,"  Op.  57a.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1903,  October  24.        Symphony,  E-flat  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  48.  Mr.  Gericke,  con- 

ductor. 

1904,  January  2.  Symphony,  E-flat  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  48    (by  request).  Mr. 

Gericke,  conductor. 

1904,  April  9.  "Carnival"  Overture,  Op.  45.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1906,  January  17.        "The  Kremlin,"  Op.  30.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor. 

1906,  November  24.    Symphony,  B -flat  major,  No.  5,  Op.  55.  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor. 


*  Taneiev's  symphony  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  November  29,   1935,   since  the  above 
was   written. 
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1909,  April  10. 

191 1 ,  October  28. 

1912,  November  16. 

1913,  October  18. 
1920,  January  2. 

1922,  November  3. 

1923,  March  2. 

1925,  February  27. 

1926,  April  16. 

1927,  March  18. 

1930,  January  17. 


"Spring,"  Op.  34.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 

Violin    concerto,    Op.    82     (Mr.    Zimbalist,    violinist).    Mr. 

Fiedler,  conductor. 
Ouverture  Solennelle.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 
Symphony  No.  5.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 
"Stenka   Razin."    Mr.    Monteux,   conductor. 
"Stenka  Razin."  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
Symphony  No.  4.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
Symphony  No.  8.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
Prelude  from  "Moven-Age."  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
Violin   concerto    (Mr.   Burgin,   soloist);    Dr.   Koussevitzky. 

conductor. 
Symphony  No.  6;   Concerto  for  violin    (Benno  Rabinoff); 

"Stenka  Razin."  Alexander  Glazounov,  guest  conductor. 
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ymphony  Hall 

BOSTON 


Available  for 


Concerts,  Lectures,   Motion  Pictures,  Pageants, 

Banquets,  Dancing,  Conventions, 

Exhibitions,  Public   Meetings. 


Accessibility 


The  location  of  Symphony  Hall,  corner  of 
Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues, 
makes  it  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of 
Greater  Boston.  Two  public  garages  within 
short  distance. 


Telephone: 
Commonwealth  1492 
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New  trips  to  an  old  and  picturesque  country 


Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Land  Cruises 

in 

MEXICO 

Traveling  in  Mexico  by  their  own  special  cars 

Leaving  Boston,  January  30,  February  20  and  March  12 

26  Days  each 

The  special  cars  (which  will  be  used  as  hotels  during  stops  at  small  places) 
make  possible  visits  to  fascinating  and  typical  Mexican  cities  that  cannot 
ordinarily  be  included  in  a  trip. 

AIR-CONDITIONED  CARS 
PULLMAN  DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

8  DAYS  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

(with  rooms  and  meals  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  and  extensive  sightseeing 
in  the  city  and  vicinity) 

Visits  to 
Mazatlan  Cuernavaca  Patzcuaro  Guanajuato 

Guadalajara  Orizaba  Uruapan  Leon 

and  other  places 

RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street         -:-         145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Seventeenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  28,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

Weber Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-fiat 

major,  Op.  73 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

INTERMISSION 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  2 

I.     Con  bravura 
II.     Molto  cantabile 
III.     Maestoso 

(First  performances) 

Wetzler Symphonic  Dance  in  Basque  Style  from  "The 

Basque  Venus,"  Opera  (after  Prosper 
Merimee),  Op.  14 
Fandango  —  Zortziko  —  Espatadantza  —  Arin-Arin 

SOLOIST 

LEONARD  SHURE 
STEINWAY   PIANO 

This   programme  will  end  about  4:25   on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  February  27, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT  of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY,   February  25,  1936,  at  3 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 


French  Programme 

Rameau Ballet  Suite  (Edited  by  Felix  Mottl) 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" 

Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisps 
Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

Roussel Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor 

Saint-Saens Concerto  for  Violoncello  No.  1  in  A  minor 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI,  Conductor 

Two  Concerts 
Monday  Evening,  March  lfi,  at  8:15 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  17,  at  2:30 

Mr.  Toscanini,  who  is  completing  his  final  season  in  America,  will 
at  these  concerts  make  his  only  appearances  in  Boston  as  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  The  programmes  of 
the  two  concerts  will  be  different. 

Tickets  are  now  on  general  sale  at  the  box-office. 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.    1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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CJjantiler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


Second 
Floor 


yy  omen's    Ihree  r  iece  Costume 

from  the  Gown  Shop 


A  classic  costume  with  entirely  new  details!  The  trim 
jacket  achieves  its  boxy  lines  through  tucks  down  the 
front  and  in  the  sleeves.  Border  print  with  quantities  of 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Seventeenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  28,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  29,  at  8:15  o'clock 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 


Weber Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-fiat 

major,  Op.  73 
I.    Allegro 
II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.    Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

INTERMISSION 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  2 

I.     Con  bravura 
II.     Molto  cantabile 
III.     Maestoso 

(First  performances) 

Wetzler Symphonic  Dance  in  Basque  Style  from  "The 

Basque  Venus,"  Opera  (after  Prosper 
Merimee),  Op.  14 

Fandango  —  Zortziko  —  Espatadantza  —  Arin-Ari~i 


SOLOIST 

LEONARD  SHURE 

STEINWAY   PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page   810) 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus         .  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10-00 

The  Twenty- Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic   Orchestra — M  295       8.00 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
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OVERTURE  TO  "EURYANTHE" 

By  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826 


It  was  in  1823  tnat  Weber  completed  "Euryanthe,"  his  "grand  heroic- 
romantic"  opera  for  Domenico  Barbaja,  manager  of  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  Theater  at  Vienna,  who  had  a  hopeful  eye  upon  a  success  com- 
parable to  that  of  "Der  Freischiitz."  There  is  every  evidence  that 
Weber  was  ambitious  for  his  work  and  spared  no  pains  with  it. 
"Euryanthe"  was  his  longest  opera,  lasting,  as  first  performed,  four 
hours.  Unlike  "Der  Freischiitz,"  it  had  a  continuous  musical  score 
with  no  interruptions  of  spoken  dialogue.  Weber  completed  the  score 
without  the  Overture  on  August  29,  1823,  and  began  at  once  to  com- 
pose the  Overture,  which  was  not  ready  until  October  19,  six  days 
before  the  first  performance.  On  the  day  following  the  event,  October 
26,  the  composer  wrote  to  his  wife:  "My  reception,  when  I  appeared 
in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  that  one  could 
imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At  last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the 
beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  Overture  was  applauded  madly; 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but  I  went  ahead,  so  that  the 
performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out."  Yet  the  success  was 


Latest  Classical  Albums  for  Pianoforte 

In  Schmidt's  Educational  Series 


Vol.  Net 

408  Ten  Bach  Pieces  .75 

A  representative  collection  of  moderately 
difficult  compositions. 

Selected  and  Edited  by 

CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


401        Ten  Classical  Pieces        1.00 

By  Ph.  E.  Bach,  J.  S.  Bach,  Rameau, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms 
and  Franck. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 


Vol.  Net 

366  Portrait  Albums  .75 

The  Pupil's  Classics,  Vol.  Ill 

Ten  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schumann  and 
Schubert  with  portraits  of  these  composers. 


434  A  Schumann  Compendium  .75 

Twelve  favorite  pieces,  carefully  edited  by 
CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


A  Standard  Edition  of  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart 


Vol. 

168a.  b.  Ten  Sonatas  by  Beethoven 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


Vol. 

171a.  b.     Nine  Sonatas  by  Mozart 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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not  unqualified;  the  printed  reports  were  not  all  favorable.  The  li- 
bretto in  particular  was  generally  denounced  as  needlessly  involved. 
The  opera  held  the  stage  for  hardly  more  than  twenty  performances 
in  the  season.  There  are  degrees  of  success,  and  such  was  the  case  in 
Vienna  in  1823.  Schubert,  whose  "Rosamunde,"  to  a  text  by  the 
same  librettist,  Helmina  von  Chezy,  was  mounted  on  December  20 
of  the  same  season  had  reason  to  envy  "Euryanthe,"  for  "Rosamunde" 
did  not  survive  two  performances.  Beethoven,  who  was  in  Vienna  and 
had  a  long  and  cordial  meeting  with  Weber  at  the  time,  also  envied 
him  his  undoubted  instinct  for  the  theater  as  evidenced  in  the  score 
of  "Der  Freischutz"  which  he  had  studied  with  exclamations  of 
wonderment.* 

The  libretto  of  "Euryanthe"  has  been  held  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  opera  fell  considerably  short  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  popu- 
larity. Helmina  von  Chezy  derived  her  subject  from  an  old  French  tale 
of  the  13th  century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et 
vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoy e,  sa  mie,"  for  which  Boccaccio  found  use 
in  his  "Decameron"  (second  day,  ninth  novel),  and  Shakespeare  in 
his  "Cymbeline." 


*  This,  according  to  the  "Life  of  Weber,"  by  his  son  Baron  Max  Maria  von  Weber.  The 
elder  Weber  had  conducted  "Fidelio,"  and,  despite  various  acrimonious  remarks  upon 
Beethoven  which  are  attributed  to  him,  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  genius. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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The  plot,  as  Frau  von  Cliezy  presented  it,  devolved  upon  the  purity 
and  constancy  of  Euryanthe.  Her  suitor,  Count  Adolar,  praises  her 
beauty  and  virtue  in  a  public  assemblage,  and  accepts  the  wager  of 
the  supercilious  Count  Lysiart  that  he  can  "gain  her  favor."  There  is 
a  plot  to  besmirch  her  character,  in  which  Eglantine,  who  is  also  in 
love  with  Adolar  and  jealous  of  Euryanthe,  conspires.  Adolar,  believ- 
ing this  false  accusation,  drags  her  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  her,  and 
is  moved  with  pity  only  to  the  extent  of  leaving  her  there  to  die. 
Lysiart,  hearing  of  Eglantine's  treachery,  stabs  Eglantine  and  is  con- 
demned to  death.  Euryanthe,  who  is  announced  to  have  perished,  is 
found  to  have  been  only  in  a  faint,  and  is  restored  tq  her  lover. 
There  are  other  extraneous  threads  to  the  plot,  such  as  the  ghosts  of 
Emma,  Adolar 's  sister,  and  of  her  fiance,  Udo,  who  haunt  the  scene. 
Emma,  at  the  death  of  Udo,  who  fell  in  battle,  has  killed  herself  by 
means  of  a  poisoned  ring,  and  is  doomed  to  wander  as  a  ghost  until 
"the  ring  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden 
in  her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need."  Eglantine  steals  the  ring 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart  with  a  false  story  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  Euryanthe. 

Weber  had  begun  the  rehearsals  by  reading  the  opera  book  to  the 
assembled  company,   but  in  spite   of  his   "admirable  declamation," 
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there  seems  to  have  been  some  bewilderment  as  to  what  it  was  all 
about.  There  were  embarrassing  questions  from  all  sides.  Why  did 
Euryanthe  mutely  allow  herself  to  be  dragged  into  the  wilderness 
and  left  there;  why  did  she  not  lift  her  voice  to  expose  the  treacherous 
Eglantine  and  vindicate  herself?  Before  such  queries,  the  poor  com- 
poser could  only  "hang  his  head  in  despair."  From  its  first  perform- 
ance, public  objections  to  the  plot  were  equally  insistent.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Goethe  referred  to  it  as  "a  bad  subject,  with  which 
nothing  could  be  done."  Weber  once  said  at  dinner,  according  to  his 
son:  "My  Euryanthe  should  be  called  'Ennuyante.' "  Philipp  Spitta 
rises  to  the  defense  of  the  much-abused  libretto,  pointing  out  that, 
considered  as  a  vehicle  for  the  music  which  it  serves,  it  is  not  without 
merit,  and  "abounds  in  opportunities  for  the  descriptive  writing  in 
which  Weber  so  much  delighted  and  excelled.  .  .  .  'Euryanthe,'  like 
all  his  operas,  is  an  epic  procession,  an  enchanted  panorama,  repre- 
senting the  life  of  one  special  period,  that  of  mediaeval  history.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed." 

The  overture,  after  an  opening  in  the  characteristic  fiery  Weberian 
manner,  discloses  a  theme  from  Adolar's  "lch  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine 
Euryanth' "  (Act  I)  set  forth  by  the  wind  choirs.  The  second  theme 
(violins)  is  from  Adolar's  aria  "Wehen  mir  lilfte  Ruh' "  (Act  II). 
After  a  pause  of  suspense,  the  composer  introduces  a  largo  of  fifteen 
measures,  pianissimo,  for  violins,  muted  and  divided,  with  a  tremolo 
in  the  violas.  It  is  an  eerie  music  intended  to  suggest  the  scene  of  the 
sepulchre.  Weber  proposed,  but  abandoned,  the  idea  of  having  the 
curtain  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  overture  to  reveal  the  following 
tableau:  "The  interior  of  Emma's  tomb.  A  kneeling  statue  of  her  is 
beside  the  coffin,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  twelfth-century  baldacchino 
[canopy].  Euryanthe  prays  by  the  coffin,  while  the  spirit  of  Emma 
hovers  overhead.  Eglantine  looks  on."  In  a  fugato  of  the  development, 
the  first  theme  is  inverted.  The  lyrical  second  theme  brings  the 
conclusion. 
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CONCERTO  NO.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in 
the  sketchbooks  of  1808,  together  with  sketches  for  the  choral 
Fantasia.  Evidently  he  put  his  ideas  for  the  concerto  aside,  to  resume 
and  complete  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1809.  The 
conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  conducive  to 
creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of  Beethoven's 
powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could  compose 
this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and 
when  the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  "Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  young  and  old," 
writes  Thayer,  "at  once  found  themselves  crowded  indiscriminately 
in  cellars  and  fire-proof  vaults.  Beethoven  took  refuge  in  the  Rauhen- 
steingasse  and  'spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  cellar  in  the 
house  of  his  brother  Kaspar   (Karl),  where  he  covered  his  head  with 
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pillows  so  as  not  to  hear  the  cannons,'  so  says  Ries.  More  probably 
Beethoven  took  this  wise  precaution  to  save  his  feeble  organs  of  hear- 
ing from  the  effect  of  the  sharp  reports  of  bursting  shells,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  the  cannons  on  the  bastions  or  those  mounted 
in  the  streets  were  fired."  The  resistance  lasted  only  until  half -past 
two  of  the  following  afternoon.  With  the  French  occupation  and  new 
taxes  levied  upon  the  city,  prices  rose  and  food  became  scarce.  Bee- 
thoven's well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to  other 
parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts  in  the  summer 
season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July.  Young  Rust 
met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his  fist  at  a 
passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  "If  I,  as  a  general,  knew 
as  much  about  strategy  as  I,  the  composer,  know  about  counterpoint, 
I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  com- 
pleted the  "Lebewohl"  Sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  Concerto 
and  the  String  Quartet,  Op.  74  (called  the  "Harp  Quartet");  he  also 
devoted  many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from 
earlier  musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty- 
two,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  move- 
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merits  —  "Farewell,  absence,  and  return"  —  being  occasioned  by  this 
gentleman's  flight  from  present  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality 
of  E-flat  seems  to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  Con- 
certo, the  Sonata,  and  the  Quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  Concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  prob- 
ably towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  "a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment."  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was. on  February  12,  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  not  long  before,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell  to  his 
pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity."  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  "Elective  Affinities."  "The  pictures 
offered  a  glorious  treat,"  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  "a  new 
pianoforte  concerto  by  Beethoven  failed."  And  Castelli's  "Thalia" 
gives  the  reason:  "If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert 
announced,  failed  to  receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work, 
partly  in  the  objective  nature  of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud 
confidence  in  himself,  never  writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  un- 
derstanding and  feeling,  and  because  of  the  intentional  difficulties,  he 
can  receive  these  only  at  the  hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of 
whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such  occasions." 

Thayer,  quoting  this  paragraph,  adds:  "That  was  precisely  the 
truth.  The  work  was  out  of  place.  The  warblings  of  Fraulein  Sessi  and 
Herr  Siboni,  and  Mayseder's  variations  on  the  march  in  Aline'  were 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  Instead  of  Beethoven's  majes- 
tic work,  Chapelmaster  Himmel,  who  had  recently  been  in  Vienna, 
should  have  been  engaged  to  remain,  and  exhibit  his  brilliant  finger 
gymnastics." 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light 
diversion,  no  doubt  missed  altogether  the  very  different  voice  of  Bee- 
thoven which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords, 
cadenza-like  passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser 
hands  are  so  often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  ac- 
cepting the  style  which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had 
transformed  it  into  something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signa- 
ture into  every  measure.  The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orches- 
tra in  the  introduction,  each  followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate 
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bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music  of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur 
unknown  to  any  concerto  written  up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the 
dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses  all  consequence.* 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra 
alone  lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  ampli- 
tude. The  piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and  makes 
the  themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo 
part  traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  de- 
velopment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations.  The  slow  move- 
ment (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  concerto,  and 
like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue  between 
orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble  and 
tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage  of 
its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood 


*  Beethoven  once  wrote:    "There  is   nothing   smaller   than   our   great   ones  • 
ception   in   favor   of   archdukes." 
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winds  and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  note  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 
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LEONARD  SHURE 

Leonard  Shure  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  April  10,  1910.  He  showed 
'  exceptional  talent  as  a  child,  and  was  taken  to  Chicago  at  the 
age  of  four,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Karl  Reckzeh.  He  gave 
concerts  in  America  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  Ger- 
many to  study  with  Artur  Schnabel.  He  was  with  Mr.  Schnabel  from 
1925  to  1928.  Since  then  he  has  given  recitals  in  various  German 
cities,  including  a  "Schumann  Abend,"  and  other  classical  pro- 
grammes in  Berlin. 

It  was  in  1933  that  Mr.  Snure  returned  to  this  country,  and  his 
first  appearance  here  since  1925  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. He  played  Brahms's  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor  in  Boston 
at  a  Monday  Evening  concert,  December  18,  1933,  and  the  same 
work  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  March  3,   1934. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2 
By  Roy  Harris 
Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February  12,  \i 


Since  Roy  Harris  was  first  heard  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
with  the  first  performance  of  his  "Symphony:  1933,"  on  January 
26,  1934,  this  composer  has  written  music  of  interest,  and  he  has  not 
lacked  performances.*  The  Second  Symphony  was  written  during 
the  summer  of  1934  at  Yaddo,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Harris  gives  these  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  work: 

"The  first  movement  is  a  variation  development  on  somewhat  the 
same  plan  as  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Fifth,  that  is:  the 
whole  movement  is  made  out  of  the  first  four  notes  which  are  heard. 
With  the  exception  of  an  interlude  of  more  contemplative  nature 
stated  by  the  English  horn,  the  whole  first  movement  is  of  an  exuber- 
ant nature.  The  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction  stating 
the  four-note  motive  in  various  juxtapositions  leading  to  the  main 
theme,  given  by  the  violins,  and  also  built  out  of  the  four-note  motive. 
This  main  theme  occurs  four  times  during  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, once  in  exact  canon,  once  in  florid  canon.  The  first  movement 
was  intended  to  serve  as  an  extended  prelude. 

"The  second  movement  is  a  study  in  canons.  The  theme  of  this 
movement  is  polytonal  in  that,  although  it  gives  a  tonal  feeling,  it 
shifts  its  tonal  center  many  times.  With  the  exception  of  the  coda,  the 
whole  second  movement  unfolds  in  various  degrees  of  canon.  The  last 
seventeen  measures,  which  constitute  the  coda,  develop  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  theme  leading  it  to  a  close. 

"The  last  movement  is  a  study  in  rhythmic  developments.  Opening 
with  the  dotted  half-note,  it  leads  to  the  half,  and  then  to  the  half- 
note  plus  quarter-note  within  the  phrase,  then  to  the  quarter-note 


*  At  a  School  for  Social  Research  Concert  in  New  York,  January,  1934,  an  "all-Harris"  pro- 
gramme was  given.  His  choral  poem,  "Song  for  Occupations,"  based  on  Walt  Whitman, 
was  composed  also  in  1934  by  commission  of  the  same  organization,  and  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Westminster  Choir.  (Mr.  Harris  now  teaches  at  the  Westminster  Choir  School, 
in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.)  The  same  work  is  said  to  have  been  enthusiastically  assimilated 
in  the  programmes  of  concerts  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  chorale  from  the  String  Sextet  was 
performed  by  the  String  Orchestra  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  under 
Werner  Jannsen,  November  14,  1934.  His  Trio  was  performed  by  the  Trio  Italiano  of 
Alfredo  Casella,  at  the  Pittsfield  Festival,  September,  1934.  His  Overture  "Prom  the  Gaiety 
and  Sadness  of  the  American  Scene"  was  performed  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  Los  Angeles, 
December,  1932,  and  a  later  work  on  the  same  theme:  "American  Overture — When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home"  was  prerented  by  Otto  Klemperer  in  Los  Angeles,  May  11,  1935, 
and  again  by  the  same  conductor  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic  concerts,  October  31,  1935. 
Roy  Harris  has  arranged  Bach's  "Art  of  Fugue"  for  string  quartet.  This,  and  indeed  several 
of  his  works  have  made  their  way  to  the  phonograph  discs,  no  common  achievement  among 
our  "advanced"  composers.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  announces  another  new  work  for 
performance  in  the  present  week:    "Prelude  and   Fugue"   for   Strings. 

Other  works  of  1935  are:  "Farewell  to  Pioneers,"  Elegy  for  Orchestra;  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  an  Organ  Fantasy  in  Fugal  Style  by  Sweelinck  (16th  century)  ;  "Symphony"  for 
Voices  a  capella;   Scherzo  for  String  Quartet;    "Poem"  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
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and  then  the  eighth-note.  The  eighth-note  remains  in  metrical  de- 
nomination until  the  coda.  Thus  the  movement  tightens  constantly. 
The  coda  is  a  mixture  of  eighth-,  quarter-,  and  half-notes. 

"The  second  movement  was  written  to  portray  a  contemplative 
mood,  and  the  last  movement  a  feeling  of  power." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  and  bass 
tubas,  timpani,   bass  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

When  the  "Symphony:  1933"  was  performed  here,  the  present  writer 
remarked  in  this  place:  "A  certain  independence,  an  earnest,  arresting 
quality  in  the  music  of  Roy  Harris  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
performed  of  American  composers  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  he  is  an  Oklahoman,  of  'Cimarron'  origin,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  described.  Even  while  his  musical  identity  was 
in  the  first  stages  of  unfolding  (he  may  be  said  to  have  reached  his 
stride  about  1927),  this  identity  was  roundly  phrased  in  the  maga- 
zines, inexorably  enshrined  between  cloth  covers.  John  Tasker  Howard 
(in  'Our  American  Music'),  Paul  Rosenfeld,  and  others  have  sketched 
a  wordy  background  for  his  music,  a  background  in  which  the  West 
figures  with  a  capital  W;  and  although  Harris  left  his  native  state 
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for  California  at  the  age  of  five,  these  writers  speak  of  'vast  prairies,' 
'open  spaces,'  and  'cowboy  origins.'  There  is  indeed  an  undeniable 
air  of  the  West  in  his  music;  whether  it  is  everything  that  it  has  been 
called  remains  to  be  determined.  At  any  rate,  we  have  another  in- 
teresting instance  of  our  persisting  racial  self-consciousness  and  root- 
seeking;  a  quest,  it  must  be  added,  in  which  the  composer  concurs. 
Roy  Harris  has  written  enlightening  words  on  the  subject  of  his 
aims.  He  is  still  more  fortunate  in  the  more  expressive  medium  of 
his  art.  It  is  entirely  predictable  that  his  music  —  music  of  unmis- 
takable directness  —  will  survive  its  verbal  defences,  and  reach  a  gen- 
eral understanding  simply  on  its  own  qualities." 

There  seems  no  reason  at  this  time  to  alter  these  observations.  Much 
more  has  been  written  about  Harris  in  a  similar  vein.  And  Mr.  Harris 
himself  has  written  more  than  once,  defining  the  present  status  and 
outlook  of  the  American  composer  (Scribner's  Magazine,  October, 
1934)  and  analyzing  his  sensations  and  problems  of  self-realization  as 
a  creative  musician  (Musical  Quarterly,  April,  1934).  Meanwhile, 
surely  no  less  than  before,  his  more  recent  music  possesses  its  own 
voice  and  needs  no  spokesman. 

In  his  article  for  Scribner's,  "American  Music  Enters  a  New  Phase," 
Roy  Harris  speaks  of  the  life  in  this  country,  economic  and  musical, 
at  the  moment,  and  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


There  are  this  year  9,400  season  ticket  sub- 
scribers to  one  or  more  of  the  Boston  and 
Cambridge  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concerts.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  these  regular  subscribers  to  concerts  which 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  proceeds  of  seat 
sales  should  join  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  in 
their  effort  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Thus  far 
this  year  only  1 1.7  per  cent  of  them  have  enrolled. 
Irrespective  of  the  amounts  of  their  contributions, 
the  enrollment  by  these  Boston  and  Cambridge 
season  ticket  subscribers  ought  to  be  100  per  cent 
numerically,  for  such  subscribers  are  the  real  sup- 
port of  the  Orchestra  and  they  should  see  it 
through. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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"This  sullen  colossal  thing  is  not  us.  We  built  it.  We  lent  ourselves 
to  its  inhuman  rhythm  because  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  power  and 
glory  of  our  collective  self.  We  made  it  click.  But  we  never  did  ac- 
cept it.  For  us  millions  of  'unknown'  Americans  this  great  commer- 
cial machine  was  never  more  than  an  experiment.  Back  of  our  spend- 
thrift energies  and  giddy  enthusiasms  there  was  always  a  tough  ata- 
vistic wisdom  stubbornly  sifting  and  weighing  the  effects  of  our  daily 
lives.  Back  of  it  all  we  realize  that  the  universe  still  keeps  faith 
with  us,  that  the  sun  still  shines,  calling  forth  harvest  from  the  earth; 
that  our  grains  and  fruits  and  animals  still  multiply,  that  we  still 
possess  the  capacities  for  love  and  parenthood,  that  our  tomorrows 
give  promise.  The  good  biological  stuff  in  our  blood  and  bone  as- 
sures us  that  we  will  reconstitute  our  world  with  broader,  more  rep- 
resentative human  values. 

"In  that  reconstitution,  music  will  probably  play  an  important 
role,  because  it  can  most  completely  liberate  and  express  those  power- 
ful, intangible,  subtle  feelings  which  motivate  human  impulses. 

"That  is  why  music  is  variable,  dynamic,  and  tough  as  mankind 
itself.  It  has  survived  wars,  famines,  pestilence.  It  has  thrived  on 
one  soil  only  to  be  carried  to  a  new  soil,  where  the  fruit  of  one  de- 
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The  Orchestra  in  New  York 

"The  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
testimony  alike  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  originality  and  enter- 
prise in  program  making,  to  his  rare  gifts  as  an  interpreter, 
and  to  the  qualities  of  the  wonderful  orchestra,  which  he  has 
not  only  developed  technically  to  the  fine  edge  of  virtuosity, 
but  endowed  with  a  sensibility  and  a  tone  quality  that  would 
set  the  famous  band  apart  from  any  other,  whenever  or  where- 
ever  it  played. 

"The  concert  began  with  a  brilliantly  composed  'concerto 
for  orchestra'  by  Walter  Piston  of  the  Music  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  It  is  music  extremely  well  written,  and 
this  with  exceptional  spirit  and  invention  in  the  modern 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  classic  form.  Here  is  the  still  ex- 
ceptional figure  among  native  composers:  a  young  man  who 
in  the  first  place  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  prin- 
ciples of  his  art;  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and  14ow  to 
do  it;  whose  basis  is  a  thorough  command  of  counterpoint 
and  form,  on  which  is  superimposed  brilliant  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  .  .  . 

"The  interpretation  was  another  reminder  of  the  incalculable 
aid  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  given  the  rising  generation  of 
American  composers.  He  has  not  gestured  for  purposes  of 
publicity,  or  waved  the  flag  to  flatter  the  public  of  his  adopted 
country,  but  by  actual  performance  of  many  new  works  has 
given  the  young  Americans  repeated  hearings  and  met  talent 
with  the  understanding  and  sympathy  so  badly  needed.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  not  played  new  music  simply  because 
it  was  new;  he  has  been  quick  to  recognize  merit,  and  thus 
has  added  a  very  considerable  number  of  worthwhile  native 
compositions  to  the  orchestral  repertory.  .  .  . 

"It  was  high  time  that  a  great  conductor  and  orchestra 
should  again  play  representative  music  of  Bloch  ["Three 
Jewish  Poems"],  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  'Schelomo,' 
has  been  neglected  in  late  seasons.  It  was  also  high  time  that 
the  public  of  this  city  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
seldom-played  tone  poem  of  the  Sibelius  inspired  by  folk- 
poetry  of  the  Kalevala,  'Pohjola's  Daughter.'  .  .  . 

"The  concert  ended  with  the  poetry  and  the  mellow  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  Brahms'  Second  Symphony,  long  a  famous  of- 
fering of  this  orchestra.  After  the  rousing  finale  the  audience 
remained  for  a  time  to  applaud  and  cheer.  It  was  an  evening 
of  remarkable  performances  and  accumulating  enthusiasm." 
—  Olin  Downes,  New  York  Times,  February  15,  1936. 

"Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  given  two  concerts  this  week  of  the 
most  exceptional  interest.  He  and  the  orchestra  have  again 
made  us  their  debtors." 

—  New  York  Times,  February  16,  1936. 
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velopment  became  the  seed  of  a  new  growth.  The  three-fold  cycle 
is  autogenic:  the  acceptance  of  musical  culture  from  an  older  society; 
the  dissemination  of  this  imported  music  into  a  broad  and  intensive 
activity;  and  finally  the  development  of  a  neiu  music,  an  indigenous 
music  created  from  the  intensities  of  a  specific  place  and  time,  em- 
bodying new  idioms  which  identify  and  record  the  emotions  of  the 
people  who  produced  it.  America  has  already  lived  through  the  first 
two  periods  of  this  cycle  of  development. 

" .  .  .  If  we  seriously  realize  that  music  is  one  of  our  most  power- 
ful agents  for  social  unity,  and  consciously  begin  to  cultivate  it  as 
such,  America  will  absorb  the  resources  of  the  present  music  busi- 
ness with  as  little  resistance  as  the  family  and  the  community  absorb 
the  productive  resources  of  a  child  as  he  grows  to  manhood. 

"The  tide  seems  to  be  turning  in  our  favor.  However,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Whitman's  'I  hear  America  singing'  will  prove 
to  be  the  dying  echo  of  an  over-confident  hope,  or  the  prophecy  of 
strong  voices  arising  from  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans." 

Aaron  Copland,  contributing  to  the  American  Mercury  (for  April 
last),  answered  the  statement  of  George  Jean  Nathan  in  that  periodi- 
cal that  the  "weakness"  of  American  music  "lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  its  hopeful  composers  are  in  the   aggregate  trivial  men."   Mr. 
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Copland  listed  in  retort  four  at  least  who  are  very  distinct  and  up- 
standing personalities.  They  are  Roy  Harris,  Roger  Sessions,  Virgil 
Thomson,  and  Walter  Piston  (the  list,  one  hastens  to  add,  could 
be  well  extended  to  include  Mr.  Copland  himself).  Of  Mr.  Harris, 
his  fellow  composer  points  out  that  he  has  attained  a  ready  popu- 
larity which  is  not  facile  and  shallow,  but  significant,  that  he  has  lived 
up  to  the  "considerable  legend"  that  has  "already  grown  up  around 
his  log-cabin  origins  and  early  life  as  a  truck  driver."  Mr.  Copland 
stresses  first  of  all  the  melodic  gift  of  Mr.  Harris  as  his  "most  striking 
characteristic.  His  music  comes  nearest  to  a  distinctively  American 
melos  of  anything  yet  done  —  in  the  more  ambitious  forms.  Celtic 
folk  songs  and  Protestant  hymns  are  its  basis,  but  they  have  been 
completely  reworked,  lengthened,  malleated.  Harris  begins  with  this 
natural  wealth  of  melodies  (he  says  he  has  enough  now  in  his  note- 
books to  last  him  ten  years)  and  then  it  becomes  his  problem  to 
combine,  juxtapose,  develop,  elongate  them  —  in  short,  to  rework 
them  into  significant  forms  (thus  far  he  has  succeeded  best  in  his 
scherzo  movements).  But  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  composition, 
technique  comes  in;  and  the  adequacy  of  Harris'  technical  equipment 
has  often  been  questioned.  At  first  the  late  start  in  his  musical  edu- 
cation was  observed  in  a  certain  awkwardness,  both  in  handling  his 
material  and  in  writing  for  instruments.  But  gradually,  as  though 
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in  spite  of  himself,  this  awkwardness  became  part  and  parcel  of  his 
style,  taking  on  a  charm  of  its  own.  As  Walter  Piston  acutely  writes: 
'The  slightly  uncouth  awkwardness,  the  nervous  restlessness,  Harris 
would  undoubtedly  consider  defects  rather  than  qualities.  If  these 
characteristics  are  due,  as  some  think,  to  a  lack  of  technic,  let  us 
hope  the  man  can  in  some  way  be  prevented  from  acquiring  a  technic 
that  would  rob  his  musical  language  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
attributes.'  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  his  grasp  of  materials  has 
become  stronger  with  each  new  work,  and  he  is  gradually  forging 
a  technique  of  his  own.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  former  backwoodsman.  What  he  writes  in  general  is  music 
for  the  'big  public';  it  has  sweep,  power,  emotional  breadth." 

It  is  said  that,  as  a  boy,  Harris  did  not  feel  himself  destined  for 
a  musical  career.  He  studied  piano  after  his  family  had  moved  to 
California,  and,  at  eighteen,  starting  out  on  a  farm  of  his  own,  he 
took  up  the  clarinet  in  hours  of  leisure.  He  served  as  a  private  in 
the  war,  afterwards  drove  a  truck,  while  studying  music  at  night. 
He  attended  the  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles)  in  1921, 
but  soon  gave  all  his  time  to  music,  studying  with  Arthur  Farwell. 
A  Suite  for  String  Quartet    (1924)   and  an  Andante   for  orchestra 
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(1925)  are  of  these  years.  Mr.  Farwell,  writing  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly  (January,  1932),  looks  back  with  pardonable  enthusiasm 
upon  the  youthful  Harris,  whom  he  taught  his  first  musical  steps: 

"I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  work  in  California  as  early 
as  1924,  and  I  was  convinced  at  that  time  that  he  would  one  day 
challenge  the  world.  Aside  from  his  manifest  talent,  my  grounds 
for  this  belief  lay  in  his  mental  vitality  and  breadth,  in  his  in- 
sistence upon  the  subjecting  of  every  accepted  musical  dictum  and 
tradition,  technical  and  spiritual,  to  a  searching  scrutiny,  and  a 
determination  to  work  out  a  new,  vital,  and  creative  way  in  every 
musical  sphere  and  relation." 

It  was  in  1926  that  Roy  Harris  made  the  almost  inevitable  pil- 
grimage of  young  American  composers  to  Paris  and  Nadia  Boulanger. 
He  has  since  composed  a  number  of  chamber  works,  each  of  which 
has  had  ready  performances,  mostly  in  New  York,  Paris  or  our  West. 
Included  are  the  Concerto  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  string  quartet* 
(1927);  a  Suite  for  Women's  Chorus  and  two  pianos  on  a  text  of 
Whitman  (1928);  Piano  Sonata  (1928);  the  First  String  Quartet 
(1929);  an  orchestral  Andantino  (1931),  performed  in  Los  Angeles; 
a  Sextet  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments   (1932).   The  Variations 


*  Performed  in  Boston  by  the  Flute  Players'   Club,   December   10,   1933. 
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for  String  Quartet  (1933)  were  performed,  as  was  the  earlier  string 
quartet,  by  the  Pro  Arte  Quartet.  The  String  Sextet  (1933)  was 
mentioned  by  Walter  Piston  as  "quite  the  most  significant  work  at 
the  second  Yaddo  Festival."  Orchestral  works  include  a  Toccata 
(1931)  and  an  Overture  (1931).  A  symphony  is  listed  with  the  date 
1929.  It  was  neither  published  nor  performed,  and  the  composer  has 
decided  not  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  official  "first"  symphony.  The 
Overture  "From  the  Gaiety  and  Sadness  of  the  American  Scene"  was 
conducted  in  Los  Angeles   (1931)  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky. 

The  works  following  "Symphony:   1933"  are  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article. 
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SYMPHONIC  DANCE  IN  BASQUE  STYLE,  from  "The  Basque 
Venus,"    ("Die  Baskische  Venus")  Op.  14 

By  Hermann  Hans  Wetzler 
Born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  September  8,   1870 


The  opera  from  which  this  dance  is  taken  was  set  to  a  libretto  by 
Lini  Wetzler  (the  composer's  wife),  which  in  turn  was  based 
upon  the  short  story  of  Prosper  Merimee,  "La  Venus  d'llle."  The 
opera  was  produced  at  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater  November  18,  1928, 
and  was  repeated  ten  times  in  that  season.*  Merimee  placed  his 
story  (which  was  written  in  1837)  in  southwestern  France,  but  Mrs. 
Wetzler  and  her  husband  "by  moving  the  locale  into  the  Basque 
country,  provided  opportunity  for  the  use  of  those  rhythms  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Basques."  The  French  author  was  moved  to  write 
the  story  when,  making  a  tour  of  architectural  investigation  for  his 


*  The  Symphonic  Dance  as  a  concert  piece  was  first  performed  at  Hamburg,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conducting,  January  7,  1929.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  February  8,  1929.  The  piece  was  also  played  in  Detroit, 
October  31,  and  New  York  (Philharmonic  Symphony  Society)  November  14  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  November  29,  1929,  Mr. 
Burgin   conducting. 
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government,  he  heard  many  forms  of  an  old  superstition  which  has 
been  traced  to  Abyssinia.  "A  marvellous  bronze  Venus  has  been  dug 
up,  a  Venus  with  staring  eyes,  with  a  half-effaced  inscription.  'Veneri 
Turbul  .  .  .'on  the  pedestal,  supposed  by  some  to  stand  for 
'Turbulenta/  'Venus  the  Disturber,'  but  the  name  of  a  village  a 
league  from  the  excavation  was  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  'Turbulnera.' 
"Alphonse,  skillful  at  the  jeu  de  paume,  is  betrothed.  Bothered  by 
a  diamond  ring,  as  he  is  about  to  play,  a  ring  for  his  bride's  finger, 
he  takes  it  off  and  slips  it  on  a  finger  of  the  Venus.  At  the  marriage 
feast  he  is  upset  because  the  Venus  has  crooked  her  finger  over  the 
ring,  so  he  cannot  remove  it.  The  next  morning  the  bride  is  in  con- 
vulsions. 'I  approached  the  bed,'  says  Merimee,  the  narrator,  'and 
lifted  up  the  body  of  the  wretched  young  man;  he  was  already  stiff 
and  cold.  His  clenched  teeth  and  blackened  visage  testified  to  the 
most  appalling  emotions;  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  his  death  had 
been  violent  and  his  agony  a  frightful  one.  Not  a  trace  of  blood, 
however,  on  his  clothes.  I  pulled  aside  his  shirt  and  saw  on  his  chest 
a  great  livid  mark  that  stretched  round  his  ribs  and  his  back.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  been  crushed  by  a  circle  of  iron.  My  foot  met  some- 
thing hard  that  was  lying  on  the  carpet;  I  bent  down  and  saw 
that  it  was  the  diamond  ring.'  " 
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The  Symphonic  Dance  occurs  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  The 
composer  thus  describes  it: 

"Basque  youths  and  maidens  dance  the  characteristic  national 
dances  before  the  guests  at  the  wedding- feast  in  the  castle;  they  are 
under  the  spell  of  the  demoniacal  force  of  the  mysterious  antique 
bronze  statue  of  Venus,  whose  silver  eyes  exercise  a  magic  influence 
upon  all  the  actors  and  events  of  the  opera.  Under  this  weird  influ- 
ence the  dance  assumes  an  ever-changing  character. 

"At  the  beginning,  the  sprightly  strains  of  the  Basque  Fandango 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Andalusian  variety)  are  gradually 
worked  up  to  a  climax  of  amorous  ecstasy.  The  bold,  spirited  Zort- 
ziko  which  follows  is  interrupted  by  a  suggestion  of  the  mysterious 
power  that  emanates  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and  takes  hold 
of  the  dancers.  It  is  followed  by  an  Ezpata-dantza,  on  a  Basque  theme. 
Towards  the  end,  the  wild  Arin-Arin  grows  more  and  more  impetuous, 
and  reaches  a  climax  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  This  dance-fantasy  is  the 
crystallization  in  free  symphonic  form  of  the  impressions  which  the 
composer  received  from  the  ancient  national  dances  of  the  Basque 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  melody  in  the  Ezpata-dantza,  which 
is  symphonically  developed,  no  other  original  Basque  themes  have 
been  employed." 

Philip  Hale  has  written  interestingly  of  the  dances  involved  in  this 
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score.  "The  Fandango,"  he  points  out,  "is  especially  a  Spanish  dance. 
In  this  Basque  version,  the  triple  beat  is  given  by  the  small  drums. 
A  foot-note  in  the  score  says  that  one  of  these  drums  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  usual  side  drum,  and  is  beaten  with  one  stick. 

"The  Zortziko  {Allegro  rnoderato,  ma  molto  deciso,  5-4),  also  called 
the  Auresca,  from  the  name  given  to  the  leading  dancer,  or  San 
Sebastian,  from  the  town  where  it  is  frequently  performed,  is  a  com- 
plicated dance,  somewhat  resembling  an  English  hornpipe.  The  man 
dances  wildly  before  his  solemn-faced  partner;  he  becomes  earnest 
in  turn;  'the  girl  takes  her  place  in  the  chain  to  the  left  of  her  partner 
and  everyone  faces  round.  It  is  then  the  turn  of  the  last  of  the  file, 
called  Atzescu,  to  lead.  When  all  the  young  people  are  paired,  the 
orchestra  strikes  up  a  livelier  tune  and  the  whole  square  is  suddenly 
invaded  by  the  spectators,  who  all  take  part  in  the  dance,  down  to  the 
very  children.  The  figure  is  now  similar  to  the  Jota  of  Aragon.  The 
dancers  stand  opposite  to  one  another,  and  snap  their  fingers  instead 
of  castanets,  while  they  balance  rhythmically.  .  .  .  The  Zorzico, 
sometimes  called  Torcico,  lasts  about  twenty  minutes.' 

"The  Ezpata-dantza  {Maestoso,  5-8)  is  a  Basque  sword  dance.  The 
theme,  of  Basque  origin,  is  in  first  and  second  violins,  wood  winds 
and  trumpet  (in  1660,  when  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  took  place 
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at  St.  Sebastian,  one  hundred  men  danced  this  dance  before  Philip 
the  Fourth).  One  dancer  represents  a  corpse;  the  others  mime  their 
wish  to  avenge  him. 

"Arin-Arin  (Vivace,  2-4)  is  the  last  figure  of  the  Zortziko.  This 
movement  ends  in  a  furious  climax  —  glissandos  of  all  instruments 
able  to  execute  that  figure,  in  3-2  time.  There  is  a  long-held  chord, 
then  a  presto  ending  fff. 

"There  are  interesting  pages  (93-101)  in  Francisque-Michel's  'Le 
Pays  Basque'  (Paris,  1857).  The  author  says  that  the  Basque  dances 
are  true  gymnastic  exercises  to  make  the  bodies  of  those  dancing  more 
elastic;  that  in  the  indigenous  folk  dances,  men  and  women  dance 
each  on  his  or  her  account.  He  quotes  an  old  song  about  the  leapings 
of  the  Biscayans:  'Few  good  girls  are  found  among  those  who  go  to 
bed  early  and  cannot  be  pulled  from  their  beds  before  eight  or  nine. 
The  husband  of  one  of  them  will  have  holes  in  his  breeches.  Et  don 
faridon.  Few  good  women  are  good  dancers.  Good  dancer,  bad  spin- 
ner; bad  spinner,  good  drinker,  et  don  faridon.  Such  women  are 
good  for  beating  with  a  stick.'  " 

The  score  of  the  Symphonic  Dance  was  published  apart  from  the 
opera  in  1928  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  cousin,  Pauline  Dohn 
Rudolph."  The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  (and  two  piccolos), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  triangle,  cymbals, 
gong,  celesta,  xylophone,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Wetzler's  career  as  composer,  conductor,  and  executive  musi- 
cian, has  identified  him  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  central 
Europe.  Born  in  Frankfort  of  American  parents,  he  spent  his  child- 
hood in  this  country  and  returned  to  Europe  in  1882  to  study  at 
the  Frankfort  Conservatory,  under  Clara  Schumann,  Humperdinck, 
Hugo  Heermann,  and  Bernhard  Scholz.  In  1892,  he  made  New 
York  his  home,  holding  the  post  of  organist  at  the  old  Trinity 
Church  from  1897  to  19°1-  He  next  organized  the  Wetzler  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  Richard  Strauss  conducted  in  a  festival  of  his  own 
music  in  New  York,  wherein  the  "Symphonia  Domestica"  had  its 
first  performance  in  1904.  The  following  year,  Wetzler  returned  to 
Germany  and  devoted  his  career  to  conducting  both  in  concert  and 
opera.  He  became  the  operatic  conductor  at  Hamburg  in  1905,  and 
after  three  years  went  to  the  Stadttheater  at  Riga  for  a  four-year 
term.  He  was  also  first  conductor  at  Halle  (1915),  Liibeck  and  Cologne 
(1919-23).  He  has  conducted  the  orchestras  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  the  Guerzenich  in  Cologne,  the  orchestra 
at  Leningrad,  and  in  other  cities.  Conducting  the  Detroit  Symphony 
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Orchestra  in  1925,  he  presented  his  "Visions"  in  six  symphonic  move- 
ments. His  "Legend  of  Assisi,"  a  prize-winning  composition,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Chicago  North  Shore  Festival  Association  in  1924, 
and  performed  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  following 
year.  He  has  also  composed  incidental  music  for  Shakespeare's  "As 
You  Like  It,"  which  was  performed  at  a  Membership  Concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1923,  and  on  February  25  at  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  di- 
rection of  Willem  Mengelberg.  The  same  conductor  introduced 
"Visions"  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  December  3,  1925.  Wetzler's 
larger  works  also  include  a  symphonic  poem,  "Engelskonzert"  after 
a  painting  by  Hans  Thoma,  and  a  transcription  of  an  organ  sonata 
by  Bach  for  orchestra.  This  Symphonie  Concertante  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra  was  performed  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  in  the 
season  i933_34-  He  has  also  written  a  Magnificat  for  soprano  solo  and 
boys'  voices,  with  organ.  Several  works  in  smaller  forms  include 
"Christi  Tod  und  Auferstehung"  (Easter  music  for  wind  instruments 
and  organ);  variations  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  strings;  also  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Mr.  Wetzler  now  makes  his  home  at  Ascoma,  Switzerland. 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

SANDERS  THEATRE     -:-     CAMBRIDGE 
March  3,  at  8:15  P.  M. 

Programme 

Italian  Music  of  the  XVI  and  XVIII  centuries 

by  Nanino,  Gastoldi,  and  Pergolesi 
The  Peaceable  Kingdom by  Randall  Thompson 

Composition  and  performance  commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers 
(First  performance)  

Cantate  (Part  III) by  Igor  Markevitch 

Canons by  Mozart  and  Beethoven 

For  a  small  choir 

Sea  Chanties  and  Folk  Songs 

From  England,  Canada  and  Mexico 

Bach's  Cantata  190  (Opening  Chorus) 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Herrick's,  Harvard  Co-operative  Glee  Club  office,  (Music 
Bldg.,  Cambridge,  KIR.  8990):  $1.50,  $1.00,  50  cents  (tax  free) 
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New  trips  to  an  old  and  picturesque  country 


Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Land  Cruises 


in 


MEXICO 

Traveling  in  Mexico  by  their  own  special  cars 

Leaving  Boston,  January  30,  February  20  and  March  12 

26  Days  each 

The  special  cars  (which  will  be  used  as  hotels  during  stops  at  small  places) 
make  possible  visits  to  fascinating  and  typical  Mexican  cities  that  cannot 
ordinarily  be  included  in  a  trip. 

AIR-CONDITIONED  CARS 
PULLMAN  DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

8  DAYS  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

(with  rooms  and  meals  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  and  extensive  sightseeing 
in  the  city  and  vicinity) 


Visits  to 
Mazatlan  Cuernavaca  Patzcuaro 

Guadalajara  Orizaba  Uruapan 

and  other  places 


Guanajuato 
Leon 


RAYMOXD-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street         -:-         145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eighteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Bruckner Symphony  in  E  major,  No.  7 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Adagio:  Sehr  feierlich  und  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:   Allegro.  Trio:   Etwas  langsamer 

IV.  Finale:   Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 

INTERMISSION 


Liszt   "Mephisto  Waltz"    (The  Dance  in  the  Village 

Tavern),  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust" 

Faure' "Elegie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  March  5, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY,  March  2,   1936,  at  8.15 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  99 

Saint-Saens Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5  in  F  major,  Op.  103 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

SOLOIST 

MARJORIE  CHURCH 

Philharmonic  -  Symphony  Society 

of  New  York 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI,  Conductor 
Two  Concerts 


Monday  Evening,  March  lfi, 

at  8:15 

Programme 
Weber  . . .  Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Beethoven  .  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 

Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 

Smetana  . . .  Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava" 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  17, 
at  2:30 

Programme 
Rossini 

Overture  to  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri" 
Brahms  .  .  .  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor 
Verdi 

Three  Movements  from  the 

String  Quartet  in  E  minor 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes:  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes" 
Strauss 

Tone-Poem,  "Death  and 

Transfiguration" 


Mr.  Toscanini,  who  is  completing  his  final  season  in  America,  will 
at  these  concerts  make  his  only  appearances  in  Boston  as  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 

Tickets  are  now  on  general  sale  at  the  box-office. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  InC 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 
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Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 
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Cijattbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


Second 
Floor 


Women's    Ihree  riece  Costume 

from  the  Gown  Shop 


A  classic  costume  with  entirely  new  details!  The  trim 
jacket  achieves  its  boxy  lines  through  tucks  down  the 
front  and  in  the  sleeves.  Border  print  with  quantities  of 
white  is  flattering  in  the  blouse  with  soft  revers. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Eighteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Bruckner Symphony  in  E  major,  No.  7 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Adagio:  Sehr  feierlich  und  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:   Allegro.  Trio:   Etwas  langsamer 

IV.  Finale:   Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 

INTERMISSION 

Liszt   "Mephisto  Waltz"    (The  Dance  in  the  Village 

Tavern),  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust" 

Faure' "Elegie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Sculpture  and  drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  lent  by  friends  of  the  artists,  together 
with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the 
Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 
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ROT  a* 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus         .  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10.00 

The  Twenty-Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .         M  293       6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel — London    Philharmonic   Orchestra — M  295       8.00 


M.  STEIN ERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  in  E  major* 
By  Anton  Bruckner 

Born  at  Ansfelden,  in  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1824;  died  at  Vienna, 

October   11,   1896 


I^he  Seventh  Symphony  was  the  direct  means  of  Bruckner's  gen- 
eral (and  tardy)  recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwelt  and  taught 
at  Vienna  under  the  shadow  of  virtual  banishment  from  its  concert 
halls.  In  this  stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there  could  have  been 
no  greater  offense  than  the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who  accepted 
the  tenets  of  the  "music  of  the  future"  with  immense  adoration. 
Bruckner,  with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  which  nothing  could  give 
pause,  composed  symphony  after  symphony,  each  bolder  and  more 
searching  than  the  last. 

On  December  29,  1884,  Hugo  Wolf,  the  intrepid  Wagnerian,  asked 
the  rhetorical  question:    "Bruckner?   Bruckner?  Who  is  he?  Where 


*  The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert  led  by  Mr. 
Gericke,  February  5,  1887.  Dr.  Muck  conducted  the  work  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  December  1,  1906 ;  Mr.  Fiedler,  at  a  concert  on  February  12, 
1910,  and  January  5,  1912;  Dr.  Muck  on  January  4,  1913,  and  November  19,  1915. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  hitherto  performed  here  Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  in  C  minor 
(March  22,  1929;  April  22,  1932);  The  Fourth  Symphony  ("Romantic"),  October  14, 
1932.  The  Seventh  Symphony  was  performed  October  26,   1934. 


Latest  Classical  Albums  for  Pianoforte 

In  Schmidt's  Educational  Series 


Vol.  Net 

408  Ten  Bach  Pieces  .75 

A  representative  collection  of  moderately 
difficult  compositions. 

Selected  and  Edited  by 

CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


401         Ten  Classical  Pieces        1.00 

By  Ph.  E.  Bach,  J.  S.  Bach,  Rameau, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms 
and  Franck. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 


Vol.  Net 

366  Portrait  Albums  .75 

The  Pupil's  Classics,  Vol.  Ill 

Ten  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schumann  and 
Schubert  with  portraits  of  these  composers. 


434  A  Schumann  Compendium  .75 

Twelve  favorite  pieces,  carefully  edited  by 
CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


A  Standard  Edition  of  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart 


Vol. 

168a.  b.  Ten  Sonatas  by  Beethoven 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


Vol. 

171a.  b.     Nine  Sonatas  by  Mozart 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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does  he  live?  What  does  he  do?  Such  questions  are  asked  by  people 
who  regularly  attend  the  concerts  in  Vienna." 

The  answer  came  from  Leipzig,  where,  on  the  next  day,  a  young 
enthusiast  and  ex-pupil  of  the  sixty-year-old  Bruckner  gave  the  Seventh 
Symphony  its  first  performance.  The  place  was  the  Gewandhaus;  the 
conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  one  of  his  flaming  readings  —  an 
unmistakable  act  of  revelation  which  the  audience  applauded  for 
fifteen  minutes.  As  Bruckner  took  his  bows,  obviously  touched  by  the 
demonstration,  one  of  the  critics  was  moved  to  sentiment:  "One  could 
see  from  the  trembling  of  his  lips  and  the  sparkling  moisture  in  his 
eyes  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  old  gentleman  to  suppress  his  deep 
emotion.  His  homely  but  honest  countenance  beamed  with  a  warm 
inner  happiness  such  as  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  one  who  is 
too  good-hearted  to  succumb  to  bitterness  even  under  the  pressure 
of  most  disheartening  circumstances.  Having  heard  his  work  and  now 
seeing  him  in  person,  we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement,  'How  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  remain  so  long  unknown  to  us?'  " 

The  symphony  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  Bruckner  made  a 
quick  and  triumphant  progress.  Hermann  Levi  gave  it  in  Munich 
(March  10,  1885)  and  made  the  remark  that  this  was  "the  most  sig- 
nificant symphonic  work  since  1827."  An  obvious  dig  at  Brahms,  who 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

»■«■»•  »""te*  »"^« 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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had  lately  made  some  stir  in  the  world  with  three  symphonies.  Karl 
Muck,  another  youthful  admirer  of  Bruckner,  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  symphony  into  Austria,  conducting  it  at  Graz.*  Even  Vienna 
came  to  it  (a  Philharmonic  concert  led  by  Richter,  March  21, 
1886).  Bruckner  tried  to  prevent  the  performance  by  an  injunction, 
fearing  further  insults,  but  the  success  of  the  work  drowned  out  the 
recalcitrant  minority.  Even  Dr.  Hanslick  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  composer  was  "called  to  the  stage  four  or  five  times  after 
each  section  of  the  symphony,"  but  he  held  out  against  the  music 
with  the  stubbornness  of  a  Beckmesser,  finding  it  "merely  bombastic, 
sickly,  and  destructive." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  years  1882  and  1883; 
dedicated  "To  his  Majesty,  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  in  deepest 
reverence."  On  Wagner's  death,  February  13,  1883,  the  Adagio  was 
at  once  associated  with  his  memory,  although  this  movement  had 
been  completed  in  October,  1882.  The  biographers  refer  to  this  as  the 
adagio  of  "premonition,"  and  indeed  Bruckner  welcomed  the  con- 
nection between  this  poignant  movement  and  the  memory  of  the 


*  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Chicago  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra, 
July  29,  1886.  Thomas  conducted  the  symphony  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic  Society,   November  13,   1886. 


"DISTINCTION" 
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"great  Master."  He  wrote  to  Felix  Mottl  about  a  coming  perform- 
ance in  Karlsruhe,  in  1885,  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  adagio: 
"Funeral  music  for  tubas  and  horns"  and  "Please  take  a  very  slow 
and  solemn  tempo.  At  the  close  in  the  dirge  (in  memory  of  the  death 
of  the  Master),  think  of  our  Ideal!  —  Kindly  do  not  forget  the  ///  at 
the  end  of  the  Dirge." 

The  orchestra  required  consists  of  the  usual  wood  winds  in  twos, 
in  the  brass,  four  Wagnerian  tubas  and  one  bass  tuba  are  used,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  horns  and  trumpets.  The  following  analysis 
Philip  Hale  adapted  from  the  notes  of  Johannes  Reichert,  prepared 
for  concerts  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden: 

First  movement:  Allegro  moderato,  E  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  announced 
by  horn  and  violoncellos  against  the  violins,  tremolo,  and  clarinets,  violas,  and 
violoncellos  add  a  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  theme  appears  in  a  richer  orchestral 
dress.  There  is  a  crescendo  based  on  the  subsidiary  theme,  and  the  whole  orchestra 
enters,  but  there  is  quickly  a  diminuendo,  and  the  mood  becomes  more  nervous, 
more  uncertain.  The  second  theme,  one  of  complaint,  is  given  to  oboe  and  clarinet, 
with  horns  and  trumpet  in  the  accompaniment.  This  theme  with  its  peculiar  in- 
strumentation and  its  changing  tonality  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  first.  This 
second  chief  theme  is  developed  at  length.  (The  first  assumes  greater  importance 
later.)  In  this  development  there  are  evidences  in  the  manner  of  leading  the  voices 
of  Bruckner's  partiality  for  the  organ.  The  mood  becomes  more  restful,  although 
the  theme  of  complaint  is  not  silent,  but  soon  appears,  inverted,  in  the  violins.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  Bruckner  delighted  in  this  manner  of  varying  a  theme.  A 
mighty  crescendo  is  based  on  a  phrase  of  this  inverted  theme  over  an  organ-point, 
F-sharp,  but  instead  of  the  arrival  of  the  expected  climax  a  theme  of  somewhat 
mournful  character  is  given  to  wood  wind  instruments  with  counterpoint  in  the 
strings.  The  rhythm  of  this  counterpoint  is  maintained  in  the  final  section  of  the 
exposition  part.  An  episode  for  the  brass  follows.  There  is  soon  a  calmer  mood,  and 
gentle  horn  and  clarinet  tones  mingle  with  the  voices  of  the  strings. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  (clarinet).  The 
rhythm  of  the  characteristic  counterpoint  just  mentioned  appears,  but  a  solemn, 
religious  mood  is  soon  established  (trombones,  pp).  The  second  chief  theme  appears 
in  its  inverted  form,  also  the  "contrapuntal  figure."  The  mood  is  now  one  of  doubt 
and  perplexity,  but  the  decisive,  inexorable  first  theme  enters,  inverted,  C  minor,  in 
the  full  orchestra,  ff,  and  with  canonic  imitation. 

The  beginning  of  the  third,  or  recapitulation,  part  of  the  movement  is  quietly 
worked.  The  first  theme  appears  piano  (violoncellos  and  horn);  there  is  an  inversion 
of  the  theme  for  violins  and  flute,  and  there  is  canonic  imitation  for  oboe  and 
trumpet.  As  in  the  first  part,  the  subsidiary  leads  to  the  second  chief  theme,  which 
is  now  in  E  minor  and  is  given  to  the  clarinet.  There  is  an  end  to  the  delicate 
instrumentation.  There  is  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  an  inversion  of  the 
second  chief  theme,  ff,  for  full  orchestra.  Other  crescendos  follow,  one  with  the 
second  theme  to  an  episode  of  choral  character,  others  based  on  the  "contrapuntal 
figure."  The  great  climax  comes  in  the  elaborate  coda,  which  is  built  on  a  long 
organ-point  on  the  bass  E,  with  the  first  subsidiary  theme  and  with  the  first  chief 
theme,  which  now  has  its  true  and  heroic  character. 

Second  movement:  Adagio,  sehr  feierlich  und  langsam  (in  a  very  solemn  and 
slow   manner),   C-sharp    minor,   4-4.   This   movement    is    thought   by   many    to   be 
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Bruckner's  masterpiece  and  monument.  It  undoubtedly  established  his  fame  when 
there  were  few  to  recognize  his  irregular  genius.  The  Adagio  was  played  in  cities 
of  Germany  in  memory  of  the  composer  shortly  after  his  death,  as  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  26,   1896. 

In  this  movement,  as  in  the  Finale,  Bruckner  introduced  the  Bayreuth  tubas, 
to  gain  effects  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
master  whom  he  loved  and  venerated. 

The  chief  melody  of  the  Adagio  is  given  to  the  lower  strings  and  tubas,  and  is 
answered   by   all   the   strings. 

There  is  a  passage  of  stormy  lamentation,  and  then  consolation  comes  in  a 
melody  for  violins  (moderato,  F-sharp  major,  3-4).  This  theme  is  developed, 
chiefly  by  the  strings.  Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  and  solemn  theme,  with 
wood  wind  instruments  and  strings  in  alternation.  There  is  a  great  crescendo  with 
bold  modulations  until  the  entrance,  C  major,  of  the  chief  theme  (second  violins, 
supported  by  horn,  oboes,  and  clarinets),  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  variant  of 
the  answer  to  this  theme.  The  answer  soon  appears  in  E-flat  major  and  in  its 
original  form,  and  is  maintained  for  a  long  time  (G  major).  There  is  a  modula- 
tion to  A-flat  major,  and  the  cantilena  is  repeated.  After  the  entrance  again  of 
the  chief  melody  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  tonality  there  is  a  crescendo 
of  great  and  imposing  force.  This  is  over,  and  the  tubas  chant  the  answer  to 
the  chief  theme  and  after  an  interlude  for  strings  the  chief  theme  itself,  C-sharp 
major.  The  horns  take  up  the  cantilena,  and  the  last  chord,  C-sharp  major,  dies 
away  in  brass  instruments  to  a  pizzicato  of  the  strings. 

Third  movement:  Scherzo:  Sehr  schnell  (very  fast),  A  minor,  3-4.  This  scherzo 
is  based  chiefly  on  two  themes,  —  the  first  for  trumpet  (piano),  then  clarinet,  with 
a  figure  for  strings;  the  second,  a  wild  and  raging  one.  This  section  ends  after  a 
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great  crescendo.  Drum  beats  lead  to  the  Trio,  F-major,  Etwas  langsamer  (somewhat 
slower),  with  an  expressive  melody  for  strings.  The  theme  of  this  trio  is  made  at 
first  out  of  an  inversion  of  the  scherzo  theme,  but  the  Trio  is  in  all  respects  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Scherzo,  which  after  the  Trio  is  repeated. 

Finale:  Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell  (with  movement,  but  not  fast),  E  major, 
2-2.  The  first  theme,  given  to  the  violins,  has  a  certain  resemblance,  as  far  as  in- 
tervals are  concerned,  to  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement,  but  it  is  joyous 
rather  than  impressive.  Flutes  and  clarinets  enter  at  times,  and  horn  tones  also 
enter  and  lead  to  the  second  theme,  which  has  the  character  of  a  choral,  with  an 
accompanying  pizzicato  bass.  The  tubas  are  then  heard  in  solemn  chords.  A  new 
theme  of  a  dreamy  nature  follows  (strings),  and  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  free 
fantasia  an  orchestral  storm  breaks  loose.  This  dies  away,  and  a  theme  appears 
which  is  derived  from  the  first  and  main  motive,  which  in  turn  enters,  inverted, 
and  with  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  choral  theme  is  also  inverted,  but  it  gives  way  to  the 
chief  motive,  which  is  developed  and  leads  to  another  tempestuous  burst,  ended 
suddenly  with  a  pause  for  the  whole  orchestra.  The  repetition  section  brings 
back  the  themes  in  inverted  order.  The  second  chief  theme  is  heard  in  C  major. 
After  a  time  there  is  a  crescendo  built  on  passages  of  this  motive,  which  leads  to  a 
powerful  episode  in  B  major,  with  a  theme  in  the  bass  derived  from  the  chief 
motive.  This  motive  is  given  to  violins  and  clarinets,  and  there  are  contrapuntal 
imitations.  The  choral  theme,  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  free  fantasia,  is  heard 
no  more.  The  first  chief  theme  dominates  to  the  end.  There  is  an  imposing  coda. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  BRUCKNER 

Through  his  life  the  sensitive  Bruckner  withstood  much  buffeting, 
particularly  at  the  hands  of  the  Wagner-haters,  to  whom  his 
artistic  creed  was  as  a  burning  provocation.  Through  his  long  neglect 
and  poverty  (he  was  always  miserably  paid,  even  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory), and  alike  in  the  brief  fame  of  his  last  years,  Bruckner 
remained  unchanged  —  a  simple-minded  peasant,  always  retaining  his 
curious  north-Austrian  dialect;  an  "original,"  regarded  as  somewhat 
crazy  by  his  fellow  townsmen  at  Linz  or  Ansfelden.  He  was  awkward, 
effusive,  quickly  overcome  by  emotion,  a  rather  ridiculous  figure, 
and  an  easy  subject  for  derision  as  he  came  out  to  take  his  bows.  A 
description  of  him  in  his  later  years  is  given  by  Gabriel  Engel*:  "He 
was  a  little  above  the  average  in  height;  but  an  inclination  to  corpu- 
lency made  him  appear  shorter.  His  physiognomy,  huge-nosed  and 
smooth-shaven,  as  he  was,  was  that  of  a  Roman  emperor;  but  from 
his  blue  eyes  beamed  only  kindness  and  childish  faith.  He  wore  un- 
usually wide  white  collars,  in  order  to  leave  his  neck  perfectly  free; 
and  his  black  loose-hanging  clothes  were  obviously  intended  to  be, 
above  all,  comfortable.  He  had  even  left  instructions  for  a  roomy  coffin. 
The  only  thing  about  his  attire  suggestive  of  the  artist  was  the  loosely 
arranged  bow-tie  he  always  wore.  About  the  fit  and  shape  of  his  shoes 
he  was,  according  to  his  shoemaker,  more  particular  than  the  most 
exactingly  elegant  member  of  the  fair  sex.  As  he  would  hurry  along 
the  street  swinging  a  soft  black  hat,  which  he  hardly  ever  put  on,  a 
colored  handkerchief  could  always  be  seen  protruding  from  his  coat- 
pocket." 

He  was  abject  and  humble  (sometimes  distressingly  so)  before  his 
God,  his  sovereign,  or  Richard  Wagner,  the  "Master  of  Masters." 
After  the  first  performance  of  "Parsifal,"  he  knelt  down  before  its 
composer,  and,  pressing  the  hands  of  the  great  man  to  his  lips,  mur- 
mured: "O  master,  I  worship  you!"  "Be  calm,  Bruckner,"  said  Wag- 
ner, and  left  him  with  a  kindly  "Good-night."  Even  Bruckner's  dedi- 
cations contribute  to  his  portrait.  The  Third  Symphony  was  in- 
scribed "To  Meister  Richard  Wagner,  in  deepest  reverence,"  the  Sev- 
enth to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  Eighth  to  "His  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty  Francis  Joseph  I,  Emperor  of  Austria."  The  Ninth, 
it  was  rumored,  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  his  God.  Bruckner's  reli- 
gion and  his  music  were  as  one.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic,  grew  up 
amid  church  services,  and  his  first  compositions  were  masses  and  a 
requiem.  When  he  devoted  himself  to  symphonies,  his  emotion  and 
serious  intent  did  not  fundamentally  change.   If  the  scherzos  have 


*  "The  Life  of  Anton  Bruckner,"  Gabriel  Engel. 
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something  of  the  Volksweise  in  them,  the  famous  slow  movements  are 
a  religion  in  themselves  and  reveal  increasingly  the  mystic  and  seer, 
the  expansive  dreamer.  Taking  his  cue  from  Beethoven,  he  made  his 
first  movements  and  his  finales  a  field  for  conflict  and  for  aspiration, 
and  these  concepts  he  developed  ever  more  mightily,  even  to  his 
old  age. 

He  remained  an  ascetic,  with  no  worse  vice  than  a  traditional  fond- 
ness for  Pilsener  beer.  He  was  susceptible  to  feminine  charm,  and  his 
proposals  of  marriage  were  many.  In  each  case  the  time  would  come 
to  "talk  it  over"  with  the  parents,  and  the  affair  would  end  at  that 
point.  In  his  youth  and  middle  age,  his  income  could  not  have  kept 
a  wife  from  starvation.  In  his  last  years  the  inclination  remained,  but 
his  age  intervened. 

Bruckner  came  of  a  line  of  petty  schoolmasters,  and  grew  up  in 
that  profession  as  a  matter  of  course.  Teaching  in  his  locality  (he 
came  from  the  village  of  Ansfelden,  not  far  from  Linz)  was  a  labor  of 
small  reward,  and  when  Anton  set  up  as  teacher  at  seventeen  in 
the  mountain  village  of  Windhaag,  he  received  two  Gulden  (about 
eighty  cents)  a  month,  breakfasted  with  the  maidservant,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  help  out  in  the  fields.  To  play  the  organ  at  the  church  serv- 
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ices  was  also  an  expected  part  of  a  teacher's  duties,  and  this  part  the 
young  Bruckner  was  more  than  ready  to  fulfill.  From  early  childhood, 
"Tonerl,"  as  he  was  called,  had  shown  a  surprising  musical  aptitude, 
and  when  his  mother  found  herself  a  widow  with  eleven  children  and 
little  else  as  her  legacy,  Anton,  the  eldest  and  himself  only  twelve 
years  old,  was  considered  fortunate  to  have  been  accepted  as  choir  boy 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Florian,  where  for  four  years  he  had  the  advantage 
of  instruction  in  organ,  piano,  singing,  and  theory,  and  an  organ  to 
play  upon  of  heart-warming  size  and  beauty.  Tuition  in  non-musical 
subjects  was  very  scanty,  and  Bruckner  remained  to  his  death  a  man 
without  cultural  education.  He  taught  by  turn  at  Windhaag,  Krons- 
dorf,  Steyr,  and  St.  Florian,  fiddling  at  the  village  dances  and  wed- 
dings, playing  upon  the  organ  in  church  with  such  inventive  boldness 
as  to  startle  the  burghers.  "Yes,  that  fellow  Bruckner  was  some  musi- 
cian," one  of  them  is  said  to  have  remarked  years  afterwards.  "But 
I  wouldn't  let  a  whelp  of  mine  be  a  teacher,  no  sir!  Much  better  be  a 
shoemaker!" 

He  fell  heir  in  1851  to  the  coveted  post  of  organist  at  St.  Florian, 
and  we  find  the  indefatigable  and  serious-minded  Bruckner  giving 
ten  hours  a  day  to  piano  and  three  to  organ  practice.  He  had  long 
been  draughting  ambitious  musical  scores,  and  in  1849  completed 
a  Requiem  in  D  minor.  In  1853  he  visited  Vienna  and  revealed  his 
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powers  as  organist  and  his  ambitions  as  creative  artist  to  Simon 
Sechter,  a  pedant  well  known  in  his  day.  When  Bruckner  became 
organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Linz,  a  post  he  held  twelve  years  (1856- 
68),  the  kindly  Bishop  Rudigier  gave  him  frequent  leave  to  go  to 
Vienna  in  beaver-like  pursuit  of  problems  in  counterpoint  with  the 
rigid  formalist  Sechter  as  his  guide.  It  is  told  that  the  written  exer- 
cises of  Bruckner,  set  upon  the  floor  in  a  pile,  reached  the  keyboard 
of  the  "study"  piano,  and  that  Sechter,  receiving  from  his  pupil  at 
one  time  seventeen  books  filled  with  notations,  felt  obliged  to  warn 
him  against  "too  great  an  intellectual  strain,"  and  added,  "I  believe 
I  never  had  a  more  serious  pupil  than  you."  Bruckner  went  through 
four  successive  ordeals  in  as  many  years:  harmony  and  thoroughbass 
(his  textbook  on  this  subject,  which  has  survived,  shows  not  a  single 
page  still  adhering  to  the  binding),  elementary  counterpoint,  ad- 
vanced counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue.  Dr.  Rudolf  Louis  puts  forward 
the  belief,  in  his  biography  of  Bruckner,  that  Sechter's  dry  elabora- 
tions may  have  done  Bruckner  at  least  as  much  harm  as  good,  curb- 
ing natural  impulses  and  planting  seeds  for  a  brushwood  of  pedantry. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  of  the  young  man's  clear  prog- 
ress toward  technical  mastery  in  the  test  which  he  took  before  five 
musical  solons  at  the  organ  of  the  Piaristen  Kirche  in  Vienna.  One 
of  them  wrote  down  a  short  theme  to  be  fugued  —  another  doubled 
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it  in  length  and  difficulty.  Bruckner  looked  at  it  anxiously,  and  the 
judges  exchanged  smiles.  "Suddenly,  however,  Bruckner  began,  first 
playing  a  mere  introduction  composed  of  fragments  of  the  given 
theme,  gradually  leading  to  the  required  fugue  itself.  Then  was  heard 
a  fugue  —  not  such  a  fugue  as  might  be  expected  from  an  academic 
graduate,  but  a  living  contrapuntal  Philippic,  which  pealed  forth 
ever  more  majestic  to  strike  the  astonished  ears  of  the  smug  judicial 
quintet  with  the  authoritative  splendor  of  a  lion's  voice  bursting 
forth  fresh  from  the  jungle. 

"  'He  should  examine  us!'  exclaimed  one  judge  enthusiastically. 
'If  I  knew  a  tenth  of  what  he  knows,  I'd  be  happy!' 

"Then,  being  asked  to  improvise  freely  on  the  organ,  Bruckner 
exhibited  so  fine  a  fantasy  that  the  same  judge  cried:  'We  want  to 
test  him?  He  knows  more  than  all  of  us  together!'  " 

Bruckner,  now  thirty-seven,  and  a  musician  of  considerable  esteem, 
was  yet  not  satisfied  with  his  musical  equipment.  He  sought  out  Otto 
Kitzler,  a  young  conductor  who  could  be  of  value  to  him  in  such 
matters  as  instrumental  practicability.  Kitzler  gave  him  his  first  taste 
of  Wagner  by  putting  in  his  hands  the  score  of  "Tannhauser."  New 
vistas  were  opened  to  the  rural  Austrian  who  had  grown  lip  amid 
church  choirs  and  village  bands.  In  a  short  time  he  was  pledged 
heart  and  soul  to  the  music  of  Wagner  and  the  Neue  Richtung,  the 
"new  order"  for  which  he  stood. 

The  first  product  of  his  new  enthusiasm  was  the  Mass  in  D  minor, 
of  1864.  He  went  to  Munich  to  hear  the  first  "Tristan"  performance, 
there  met  the  great  Von  Biilow,  and  shyly  showed  him  the  three 
movements  he  had  written  of  a  Symphony  in  C  minor.  He  was  even 
introduced  to  the  Master  himself,  and  for  a  long  while  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  sit  down  in  his  presence. 

Finishing  the  symphony  and  the  Mass  in  E  minor,  he  went  through 
a  nerve  crisis  from  overwork  in  1867,  and  recovered  to  compose  the 
Mass  in  F  minor.  The  First  Symphony  was  performed  at  Linz  in 
1868.  The  score  was  quite  beyond  the  modest  orchestral  forces  of  the 
town,  but  it  brought  favorable  attention  to  the  composer  and  won 
praise  from  Eduard  Hanslick,  leader  of  musical  opinion  in  Vienna. 
Nevertheless,  Vienna  would  not  open  its  doors  to  his  music,  rejecting 
his  latest  Mass.  Bruckner  obtained  a  position  of  professor  in  the  Con- 
servatory in  the  Austrian  capital,  bidding  a  reluctant  farewell  to  his 
friends  at  Linz.  He  was  advised  by  both  Hanslick  and  Herbeck  to 
give  up  composing  and  to  exploit  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  an 
organist.  Bruckner  accordingly  toured  France  and  England,  causing 
great  wonderment  by  his  powers  of  improvisation. 

Returning  to  Vienna,  determination  settled  upon  him  again,  and, 
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unable  to  obtain  acceptance  from  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  he 
hired  it  as  the  cost  of  eight  months  of  his  wages  at  the  Conservatory 
\o  perform  his  Mass  in  F  minor.  He  likewise  used  a  ruinous  sum 
irom  his  meagre  earnings  to  obtain  a  performance  of  his  Second  Sym- 
phony. The  work  was  fairly  docile  and  conservative.  Hanslick  still 
smiled  indulgently  upon  the  aspiring  music  of  his  colleague,  who  not 
long  before  had  sat  in  his  class  of  musical  history  at  the  Conservatory. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  career  that  Bruckner  entered  the  lists  of 
the  Wagnerian  feud,  not  as  a  hero  declaring  valiant  war  upon  the 
enemy,  but  as  an  unworldly  dreamer,  who,  wrapped  up  in  his  musical 
thoughts,  walks  abstractly  into  the  exact  center  of  the  fray.  Having 
planted  himself  firmly  at  Vienna,  the  very  headquarters  of  anti- 
Wagnerism,  the  guileless  composer  declared  himself  an  unqualified 
worshiper  of  Wagner;  adopted  Wagner's  extended  forms,  which  were 
anathema  to  the  classical  purists;  actually  had  the  temerity  to  plant 
Wagner's  instrumentation  and  even  his  motives  in  the  form  Bee- 
thoven had  sanctified. 

Bruckner  made  an  eager  pilgrimage  to  Wahnfried  with  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Second  and  Third  symphonies  under  his  arm.  He  de- 
scribes his  emotions  as  Wagner  turned  over  the  pages  of  each  score. 
"I  felt  just  like  a  schoolboy  while  his  teacher  is  correcting  his  note- 
book. Every  word  of  comment  seemed  like  a  red  mark  on  the  page. 
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At  last  I  managed  to  stammer  forth  the  wish  that  he  accept  the  dedi- 
cation of  one  of  the  symphonies,  that  being  the  only,  and  also  the 
biggest  recognition  I  wanted  from  the  world." 

Wagner,  for  whom  no  worship  could  be  too  complete,  naturally 
gave  a  ready  blessing  to  the  Third  —  the  "Wagner"  Symphony,  which 
was  in  such  full  accord  with  his  musical  point  of  view.  Bruckner  seems 
to  have  been  innocent  enough  to  expect  Vienna  to  accept  a  sym- 
phony openly  dedicated  to  the  Master  Destroyer  himself,  a  symphony 
in  which  plain  echoes  from  the  "Ring"  could  be  heard.  He  pressed 
it  upon  Dessoff  in  vain,  and  finally  his  friend  Herbeck,  none  other 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  judge  of  his  contest  in  fugue  at  the  Piaris- 
ten  Kirche,  undertook  to  perform  it  at  a  Musikverein  concert  on 
December  16,  1877.  But  a  misfortune  dashed  Bruckner's  hopes.  Her- 
beck died  suddenly  on  October  28.  No  one  dared  step  into  the  peril- 
ous position  of  conducting  a  "Wagner  Symphony"  in  Vienna.  Bruck- 
ner had  to  conduct  the  work  himself,  or  see  it  shelved  once  more.  The 
affair  was  a  bitter  fiasco.  During  the  performance  Hellmesberger,  a 
director  of  the  Conservatory,  burst  into  loud  laughter.  The  more  sub- 
versive part  of  the  student  body  joined  in.  Some  of  the  general  public 
added  to  the  commotion;  others  stalked  from  the  hall.  "When  the 
symphony  came  to  an  end,  there  were  hardly  ten  people  left  in  the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1936,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra 
have  offered  to  play  a  special  program,  and  Mr. 
Olin  Downes,  the  distinguished  music  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  meeting  as  guest  and  speaker  of  the 
occasion. 

Admission  to  this  meeting  will  be  by  ticket 
only,  and  tickets  will  be  seasonably  mailed  to  all 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  March  31,  1936. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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parquet.  The  few  faithful  occupants  of  the  'standing  room,'  a  handful 
of  Bruckner  pupils,  among  them  Gustav  Mahler,  rushed  down  to  the 
heart-broken  master,  from  whom  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
had  fled,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  cheer  him  with  consoling  words." 
Hanslick  compared  the  unfortunate  symphony  to  "a  vision  in  which 
Beethoven's  'Ninth'  had  made  up  to  the  Valkyr  maidens,  only  to  be 
crushed  under  their  horses'  feet." 

The  Bruckner  opposition  took  a  serried  front  in  Vienna.  A  fort- 
night after  this  event  Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  first  presented 
in  that  city  by  Hans  Richter,  and  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  friends  of  Brahms  rallied  around  their  master  and  ex- 
changed hard  words  on  the  subject  of  Bruckner.  Clara  Schumann 
spoke  of  his  Fourth  Symphony,  the  "Romantic,"  as  "a  horrible  piece 
of  music,  nothing  more  than  a  medley  of  scraps  strung  together  in  a 
heap  of  bombast."  Von  Biilow,  who  had  once  warmly  interceded  for 
him  with  Wagner,  let  loose  more  than  one  stinging  epigram  in  his 
later  Brahmsian  days;  "the  Asiatic  Bruckner,"  he  called  him,  while 
his  symphonies  were  "the  anti-musical  ravings  of  a  half-wit."  Elizabet 
von  Herzogenberg  sounded  out  Brahms  in  her  letters  for  his  true 
feeling  in  the  matter,  promising  not  to  "proclaim  it  abroad."  At  the 
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first  sign  of  approval  from  her  deity,  she  referred  to  Bruckner  as  an 
"inflated  windbag."  His  symphonies  were  like  a  "weak  soup,  with 
one  or  two  not  impossible  motives  swimming  like  grease  spots  on  the 
top."  Brahms  blandly  permitted  such  talk,  more  or  less  concurred, 
but  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  in. 

Bruckner  composed  his  Fourth  ("Romantic")  Symphony  in  1874, 
his  Fifth  ("Tragic")  in  1875  and  1876,  devoting  to  it  a  good  part  of 
the  two  years.  In  a  period  of  discouragement,  his  Third  having  been 
howled  down  and  the  two  following  unperformed,  he  revised  his 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Symphonies'.  The  String  Quintet, 
his  one  essay  in  chamber  music,  was  written  in  1879.  After  the  humili- 
ating failure  of  the  Third,  Bruckner  became  a  lost  cause  so  far  as 
Vienna  was  concerned.  No  one  had  the  temerity  to  put  his  music  on 
a  programme  again.  He  had  his  friends,  and  a  loyal  group  of  deter- 
mined adherents  grew  up  around  him  in  his  conservatory  classes,  the 
adolescent  Mahler  among  them.  These,  of  course,  were  a  determined 
minority.  His  fame  obscured,  Bruckner  lost  none  of  his  industrious 
habits.  To  the  unperformed  Fifth  he  added  his  Sixth  (a  daring  work, 
not  performed  in  its  entirety  until  after  his  death),  1879-81.  Closeted 
with  his  "silent"  scores,  Bruckner  wrote  still  another.  The  Seventh 
occupied  him  in  the  years  1881-83.  It  was  in  1884,  while  he  was  at 
work  upon  his  Eighth,  that  the  event  happened  which  restored  his 
genius  rightfully  to  the  consciousness  of  central  Europe. 

The  Seventh  Symphony,  after  the  memorable  reading  of  it  by 
Nikisch  at  Leipzig,  quickly  went  the  rounds  of  the  German  cities,  and 
spread  to  other  countries.  When  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  work  at 
Karlsruhe,  Franz  Liszt,  hitherto  more  than  cool  to  Bruckner,  declared 
himself  converted.  Anton  Seidl  introduced  Bruckner  to  America  by 
performing  the  "Wagner"  Symphony  in  New  York,  in  1885,  and, 
wishing  to  explore  further,  found  that  no  other  had  been  published. 
Bruckner  completed  his  Eighth  in  1885,  now  at  last  in  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  recognition.  Even  in  Vienna  the  enemy  had  to  hold  its 
peace,  and  the  hitherto  hostile  Vienna  Philharmonic  was  the  first  to 
perform  the  new  work. 

In  1889  the  mutual  friends  of  Bruckner  and  Brahms  (in  that  year 
there  could  be  such)  attempted  to  bring  about  a  conciliatory  meeting 
of  the  two  artistic  irreconcilables.  They  arranged  a  rendezvous  at  a 
certain  restaurant  in  Vienna.  "Bruckner,  quite  amicable,  had  arrived 
early  and  had  already  had  two  or  three  portions  of  Nudel-soup  before 
Brahms  put  in  an  appearance.  'Stiff  and  cold  they  faced  each  other 
across  the  table,'  related  one  of  those  present.  It  was  a  weird  situation, 
and  the  well-meaning  conspirators  were  highly  disappointed.  Finally 
Brahms  broke  the  silence  and  called  for  the  bill-of-fare.  With  a  forced 
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display  of  good-nature  he  cried  out:  'Now  we  shall  see  what  there  is 
to  eat!'  He  glanced  along  the  list  of  courses,  suddenly  looked  up  and 
ordered:  'Waiter,  bring  me  smoked  ham  and  dumplings!'  At  once 
Bruckner  joined  in,  saying:  'That's  it,  Doctor!  Smoked  ham  and 
dumplings.  That's  the  point  upon  which  we  can  understand  each 
other.'  The  effect  of  this  remark  was  instantaneous.  Everybody  shook 
with  laughter.  The  ice  was  broken  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
proved  to  be  friendly  and  jolly." 

Bruckner  was  working  upon  his  Ninth  Symphony  even  upon  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  October  11,  1896.  He  was  buried,  in  accordance 
with  his  often  expressed  wish,  beneath  the  church  at  St.  Florian, 
beneath  the  great  organ  from  which  his  genius  had  taken  its  first 
imaginative  flights.  The  Ninth  Symphony,  of  which  only  the  first 
three  movements  were  completed,  has  often  been  performed  with  the 
"Te  Deum"   (1881)  as  finale. 
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SECOND   EPISODE   FROM    LENAU'S    "FAUST":    THE   DANCE 
IN  THE  VILLAGE  TAVERN    ("MEPHISTO  WALTZ"} 

By  Franz  Liszt 
Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886 


The  legend  of  Faust,  and  in  particular  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  musical  attraction  for 
Liszt.  Aside  from  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  who  had  most  of  the 
third  section  of  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  to  himself,  there  was  also  the 
Devil  depicted  by  Lenau,  the  Hungarian  poet,  whose  "Don  Juan"  in- 
spired Strauss'  tone  poem,  and  whose  Faust,  written  in  1833,  moved 
Henri  Rabaud  to  compose  his  "Procession  Nocturne."  In  the  years 
1858  and  1859,  Liszt  based  two  tone  poems  in  miniature  upon  epi- 
sodes in  Lenau's  "Faust"  —  the  first,  "Der  ndchtliche  Zug,"  and  the 
second,  "Der  Tanz  in  der  Dorfschenke."*  The  composer  made  a 
great  point  of  having  the  two  pieces  appear  together  on  their  publica- 
tion (1862)  and  in  performance.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  first 
needed  the  support  of  the  second,  for  he  wrote  to  Franz  Brendel  from 


*  Besides  this  "Mephisto  Waltz,"  which  appeared  in  pianoforte  arrangement,  Liszt  wrote 
three  further  Mephisto  waltzes  and  a  Mephisto  Polka  for  the  pianoforte  in  the  80's.  There 
was   also  in   1881   a  second    "Mephisto  Waltz"   for   Orchestra. 
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Rome  in  1862:  "There  is  no  thematic  connection  between  the  two 
pieces,  it  is  true;  but,  nevertheless,  they  belong  together,  owing  to  the 
contrast  of  ideas.  A  Mephisto  of  that  species  could  proceed  only  from 
a  poodle  of  that  species!"  And  later  he  wrote  to  the  conductor,  Max 
Erdmannsdorfer,  about  a  coming  performance  (1873):  "It  is  my  special 
wish  that  the  two  Faust  episodes  should  not  be  separated,  even  at 
the  risk  of  wearying  the  public  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  'Nocturnal 
Procession.'  But  this  piece  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  so  bad." 
Liszt's  anxiety  for  his  weaker  child  was  not  unfounded;  it  made  little 
appearance  in  the  concert  halls. 

Lenau's  verses  describe  Mephistopheles  looking  in  the  window  of 
a  village  tavern  where  wedding  festivities  are  in  progress,  with  music 
and  dancing.  He  beckons  Faust  to  enter  with  him.  He  reminds  his 
companion  that  a  damsel  tastes  better  than  a  folio,  but  Faust  needs 
no  prompting;  he  is  already  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  is  infatuated 
with  a  dark-eyed  peasant  girl  but  dares  not  approach  her,  and  Mephis- 
topheles taunts  him  for  emerging  from  Hell  itself  to  be  shamefaced 
before  a  woman.  "My  dear  fellows,"  he  cries  to  the  musicians,  "you 
draw  a  sleepy  bow.  Sick  pleasure  may  turn  about  on  lame  toes  to  your 
waltz,  but  not  youth  full  of  blood  and  fire.  Give  me  a  fiddle;  it  will 
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sound  otherwise,  and  there  will  be  different  leaping  in  the  tavern." 
As  Mephistopheles  plays  his  wild  measures,  the  dancing  becomes 
abandoned,  and  even  the  walls  are  pale  with  envy  because  they  can- 
not join  in  the  waltz.  Faust  speaks  tenderly  to  the  dark  girl.  The 
couple  dance  out  through  the  open  door,  and  away  over  hill  and 
meadow.  The  sounds  of  the  music  become  fainter,  and  are  mingled 
with  the  songs  of  birds.  Oblivious  of  time  and  place,  they  dance  on 
in  a  dream  ot  blissful  delight. 

Liszt  made  a  second  ending  to  his  "Mephisto  Waltz,"  keeping  to 
the  letter  of  the  text,  and  allowing  his  music  to  float  away  in  a  dreamy 
pianissimo,  quoting  the  line  as  motto  in  his  score:  "Und  brausend 
verschlingt  sie  das  Wonnemeer."  In  the  first  version,  however,  and  the 
one  here  used,  there  is  a  fortissimo  close,  the  Devil  remaining  upper- 
most. The  score  begins  with  a  waltz  rhythm  indicated  in  the  depths 
of  the  strings,  with  empty  fifths  in  the  violins,  as  if  Mephistopheles 
were  tuning  up.  The  rhythmic  principal  theme  of  the  waltz  first  falls 
to  the  'cellos  and  violas,  and  increases  in  excitement.  The  solo  'cello 
is  given  a  languorous  melody  in  B-flat  minor,  but  the  dancing  couple 
are  increasingly  surrounded  by  fiendish  mockery.  The  music  reaches 
a  rhythmic  frenzy  and  subsides  to  the  point  where  there  is  introduced 
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a  flute  cadenza,  followed  by  harp  glissandi.*  The  dance  then  moves 
swiftly  to  the  end  —  music  of  Mephistopheles  triumphant. 

The  "Dance  in  the  Village  Tavern"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and 
piccolo,  other  wood  winds  in  twos,  the  usual  brass,  strings  and  tim- 
pani, with  cymbals,  triangle  and  harp.  Liszt  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance at  Weimar,  March  8,  1861,  the  year  of  its  completion.  The 
piece  was  often  denounced  as  immoral  by  early  critics.  When  Theo- 
dore Thomas  brought  it  to  Boston  (October  10,  1870),  John  S.  Dwight 
wrote:  "Such  music  is  simply  diabolical,  and  shuts  out  every  ray  of 
light  and  heaven,  from  whence  music  sprang."  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  after  him,  have  given  the  piece  many 
performances  here  —  the  last  at  these  concerts  having  been  on  No- 
vember 11,  1927. 

The  subject  of  Mephistopheles  as  leader  of  the  dance  drew  Philip 
Hale  into  one  of  his  delightful  excursions: 

"As  is  known  to  all,  Satan  has  always  been  fond  of  dancing.  Long 


*  This  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  first  use  of  harp  glissandi  in  an  orchestral  score. 
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ago  Chrysostom  wrote,  'Where  there  is  dancing,  the  Devil  is  present.' 
Cyprian  said,  'The  dance  is  a  circle,  and  its  centre  is  the  Devil.'  There 
was  a  German  proverb,  'No  dance  where  the  Devil  does  not  curl  his 
tail.'  In  the  year  1507  the  Devil  appeared  at  Leybach  in  the  market- 
place, where  there  was  dancing.  He  was  disguised  as  a  handsome 
young  man  dressed  with  fastidious  care.  He  chose  for  a  partner  one 
Ursula,  'a  maiden  of  a  joyous  disposition  and  easy  manners,'  as  Val- 
vasor  informs  us.  In  the  fury  of  the  dance  Satan  suddenly  disappeared 
with  Ursula,  and  did  not  remember  to  restore  her  to  her  friends.  A 
somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  a  coquettish  bride  at  Naumburg. 
Satan  danced  with  her,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  other  dancers, 
who  uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped  into  the  air  with  her, 
with  such  force  and  agility  that  he  disappeared  with  his  partner 
through  the  ceiling.  Sometimes  he  preferred  to  play  the  fiddle,  and  his 
bowing  was  so  vigorous  that  the  dancers  kept  on  dancing  until  they 
died.  Mile.  Jeannette  d'Abadie  saw  Mme.  De  Martibalserena  dance 
with  four  frogs  at  the  same  time,  at  a  Sabbat  personally  conducted  by 
Satan,  who  played  in  an  extraordinarily  wild  fashion.  His  favorite 
instrument  was  the  fiddle,  but  he  occasionally  favored  the  bagpipe. 
The  good  monk  Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara  discussed  an  interesting 
question  concerning  Satan's  musical  tastes:  'Does  he  prefer  the  harp? 
Surely  not,  for  it  was  by  a  harp  that  he  was  driven  from  the  body 
of  Saul.  A  trumpet?  No,  for  the  brilliant  tones  of  trumpets  have  many 
times  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  A  tambourine?  Oh,  no;  for 
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Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  after  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,  took  a  tambourine  in  her  hand,  and,  with  all  the 
women  about  her,  praised  and  thanked  God.  A  fiddle?  No,  indeed; 
for  with  a  fiddle  an  angel  rejoiced  the  heart  of  St.  Francis.  I  do  not 
wish  to  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  so  I  say  that  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  Satan  for  accompaniment  to  the  dance  than  the 
ancient  pagan  lyre';  but  ancient  illustrators  represent  Satan  as  ami- 
ably impartial  in  his  choice.  They  represented  him  as  playing  all  sorts 
of  instrument,  from  a  bell  to  a  flute." 
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£L£GIE  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Gabriel  Faure 

Born  at  Pamiers    (Ariege),  France,  on  May   13,   1845;  died  at  Passy,  on 
November  4,    1924 


Faure's  "£legie  for  Violoncello"  was  published  in  its  original  form 
with  piano  accompaniment  in  1883.  The  composer  later  prepared 
the  orchestral  version  of  the  piano  part.  The  "£legie"  was  performed 
at  these  concerts  on  December  5,  1924,  and  on  April  19,  1929  — in 
each  case  Jean  Bedetti  was  the  soloist.  At  the  concert  of  1924,  the 
programme  was  arranged  in  memory  of  the  French  composer.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Overture  to  his  opera  "Penelope"  and  the  second  suite 
from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  by  Maurice  Ravel,  Faure's  distinguished 
pupil.  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony  was  the  closing  number. 

Faure  is  remembered  in  Paris  as  the  composer  of  operas,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  together  with  a  number  of  songs  of  matchless 
beauty  and  distinction.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  known  as  organist 
at  one  after  another  of  the  churches  of  Paris  —  St.  Honore  d'Eylau, 
St.  Sulpice,  the  Madeleine.  Saint-Saens  was  his  master  in  pianoforte, 
and  when  he  became  director  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1905,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1920,  many  of  France's  younger  generation  learn- 
ing their  art  benefited  by  this  musician  of  fine  discernment.  He  was 
the  master  of  Maurice  Ravel,  Florent  Schmitt,  Louis  Aubert,  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Roger  Ducasse,  Enesco,  Grovlez,  and  Raoul  Laparra. 

The  following  works  of  Faure,  in  addition  to  the  "£legie,"  have 
been  performed  by  this  orchestra:  Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  December  16,  1904  (also  1905,  1911,  and  1923); 
Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to  "Shylock,"  February  14,  1919;  Prelude 
to  "Penelope,"  March  28,  1919,  and  December  5,  1924. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Faure,  Aaron  Copland*  wrote:  "The 
world  at  large  has  particular  need  of  Gabriel  Faure  today;  need  of 
his  calm,  his  naturalness,  his  restraint,  his  optimism;  need,  above  all, 
of  the  musician  and  his  great  art. 

'La,    oil    tout    n'est    qu'ordre    et    beaute, 
Luxe,   calme,   et   volupte.' " 


*  "Gabriel  Faure:   The  Neglected  Master,"   the  Musical   Quarterly,    October,    1924. 
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RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born   at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,   1875 


His  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  composed  in  1907,  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  to  draw  general  attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral 
writing.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de 
Beriot."  When  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris, 
March  15,  1908,  the  audience  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  Malaguena. 
Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  American  performance  in 
Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  here  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first 
performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  com- 
poser included  it  upon  his  programme  when  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  of  this  orchestra,  January  14,  1928.  The  most  recent  per- 
formance at  these  concerts  was  February  12,  1932. 

Ravel,  like  other  French  composers  —  and  certainly  with  no  less  dis- 
tinction —  has  lent  a  discerning  and  acquisitive  ear  to  the  charms  of  the 
music  across  the  Pyrenees.  There  is  his  "Alborada  del  Gracioso"  which, 
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as  a  piano  piece,  antedates  this  one;  also  the  early  "Habanera"  from 
"Les  Sites  Auriculaires,"  for  two  pianos,  of  1895,  which  the  composer 
further  developed  in  the  third  number  of  his  suite.  His  later  "L'Heure 
Espagnole"  and  "Bolero"  are  well  known. 

For  his  "Rapsodie,"  Ravel  has  used  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion:  timpani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone, 
celesta,  and  two  harps. 

The  "Prelude  a  la  nuit"  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
the  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the 
orchestra  without  cessation,  save  for  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza, 
for  two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption 
where  the  initial  figure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
is  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score  and  is  an  orchestration 
of  the  early  Habanera  for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm 
and  delicacy  of  detail  which  is  far  removed  from  associations  of  cafe 
or  street.  It  evolves  from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of 
duple  beat,  with  syncopation  and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ("Fair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  (assez  anime,  6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement, 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Northampton,  New  Haven,  New  York 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

March  20  and  March  21. 


Nineteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  Molto  e  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:    Adagio;    Allegro    molto   e   vivace 

Mendelssohn Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato 
II.    Andante 
III.    Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

NATHAN  MILSTEIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:28  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10:13 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  March  19, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Philharmonic  -  Symphony  Society 

of  New  York 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI,  Conductor 
Two  Concerts 


Monday  Evening,  March  ifi, 
at  8:15 

Programme 
Weber  . . .  Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Beethoven  .  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 

Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 

Smetana  . . .  Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava" 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  17, 
at  2:30 

Programme 
Rossini 

Overture  to  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri" 
Brahms  . . .  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor 
Verdi 

Three  Movements  from  the 

String  Quartet  in  E  minor 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes:  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes" 
Strauss 

Tone-Poem,  "Death  and 

Transfiguration" 


Mr.  Toscanini,  who  is  completing  his  final  season  in  America,  will 
at  these  concerts  make  his  only  appearances  in  Boston  as  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 

A  few  tickets  for  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  concert  are  on  sale  at  the  box-office. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT  of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 


TUESDAY,  April  7,  1936,  at  3:00 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Cljanbler  &  Co. 


TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 


Second 
Floor 


Fine  Feathers 

make  chic  hats 

$15 

Take  a  sprightly  Scotch  cap  .  .  .  develop  it  in  navy  grosgrain 
.  .  .  exaggerate  its  height  in  front .  .  Add  one  long,  sharp  quill 
in  several  shades  of  blue  and  plaster  bright  blue  feathers  tipped 
with  scarlet  right  in  front!  What  a  grand  hat  with  a  loose- 
swinging  swagger ...  a  fitted  double  breasted  coat ...  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  suits! 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Nineteenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  Molto  e  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:    Adagio;    Allegro   molto   e    vivace 

Mendelssohn Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.    Allegro  molto  appassionato 
II.    Andante 
III.    Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

intermission 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

NATHAN  MILSTEIN 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:28  on  Friday  Afternoon,  10:13 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Sculpture  and  drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  lent  by  friends  of  the  artists,  together 
with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the 
Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in   the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(See  page  910) 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

•  Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10.00 

The  Twenty- Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic    Orchestra — M  295        8.00 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  (Italian)  (Mendelssohn) 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky     .....         M  294       6.50 


BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9CO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21* 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;   died  at  Vienna,   March   26,   1827 


It  was  on  April  2,  1800,  that  Beethoven  gave  his  first  public  concert 
in  Vienna  "for  his  own  benefit,"  and  on  this  occasion,  after  making 
due  obeissance  to  his  forbears  with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and  airs 
from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  he  submitted  his  popular  septet,  and  one  of 
his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised 
upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the  audience  his  newly 
completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert  was  received  with 
marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  critical  approval.  Indeed 
the  young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna  as  a  pianist 
with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation,  who  had  written  a 
number  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  sets  of  variations.  In  the  or- 
chestral field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in  two  early 
cantatas  and  in  the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C)  which 
he  had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use.  He  had  made 
sketches  for  a  symphony  as  early  as  1795,  when  he  was  still  doing 
exercises  in  counterpoint  for  Albrechtsberger. 


Last  performed  in  this  series  January  2,  1931. 


Latest  Classical  Albums  for  Pianoforte 

In  Schmidt's  Educational  Series 


Vol. 

408 


Ten  Bach  Pieces 


Net 

.75 


A  representative  collection  of  moderately 

difficult  compositions. 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


401        Ten  Classical  Pieces        1.00 

By  Ph.  E.  Bach,  J.  S.  Bach,  Rameau, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms 
and  Franck. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 


Vol.  Net 

366  Portrait  Albums  .75 

The  Pupil's  Classics,  Vol.  Ill 

Ten  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schumann  and 
Schubert  with  portraits  of  these  composers. 


434  A  Schumann  Compendium  .75 

Twelve  favorite  pieces,  carefully  edited  by 
CUTHBERT  HARRIS 


A  Standard  Edition  of  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart 


Vol. 

168a.  b.  Ten  Sonatas  by  Beethoven 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


Vol. 

171a.  b.     Nine  Sonatas  by  Mozart 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Two  Vols.,  each  $1.00 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  while  commend- 
ing parts  of  the  concerto  and  the  Septet  as  a  work  of  "taste  and  feel- 
ing," felt  called  upon  to  administer  a  mild  rebuke  upon  the  young 
man  who  had  stepped  out  with  rather  too  much  temerity  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  symphony  which  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  cultivated  in  such  careful  and  orderly  fashion.  The 
writer  admitted  in  the  symphony  "much  art,  novelty,  and  wealth  of 
ideas,"  but  added:  "Unfortunately  there  was  too  much  use  of  the 
wind  instruments,  so  that  the  music  sounded  more  as  if  written  for 
a  wind  band  than  for  an  orchestra."*  It  was  after  a  performance  in 
the  more  conservative  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  about  a  year  later  that  a 
critic  found  in  the  symphony  "a  caricature  of  Haydn  pushed  to  ab- 
surdity." Opinions  such  as  these  from  Beethoven's  contemporaries  give 
pause  to  us  of  later  days  who  are  inclined  to  accept  this  particular 
first  symphony  as  fundamentally  docile  to  the  traditions  of  the  cen- 
tury which  had  just  passed  —  bold  in  many  matters  of  detail  certainly, 
but  even  there  not  without  precedent  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn. 

The  adverse  criticisms  rankled  the  proud  and  aspiring  Beethoven, 
who,  offering  the  symphony  to  Hofmeister,  wrote:  "As  for  the  Leip- 

*  Professor  Tovey  agrees  with  this  criticism,  pointing  out  that  Beethoven  does  lean  upon  the 
wind  sections  in  this  symphony,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  his  considerable  experience  with 
"Harmoniemusik"  at  that  time.  It  might  also  be  that  the  critic  was  misled  by  an  ill- 
balanced  performance,  for  it  was  particularly  bad. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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zig  O.  [Ochsenf],  let  them  just  go  on  talking;  they  will  never  by  their 
chatter  confer  immortality  on  anyone,  neither  can  they  take  it  away 
from  anyone  for  whom  Apollo  has  destined  it."  This  was  in  January, 
1801.  In  April  he  wrote  imperiously  to  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung:  "Advise  your  critics  to  exercise  more  care  and  good  sense  with 
regard  to  the  productions  of  young  authors,  for  many  a  one  may 
thereby  become  dispirited,  who  otherwise  might  have  risen  to  higher 
things."  Beethoven  had  the  satisfaction  of  praise  from  this  journal 
which  in  1805  called  this  symphony  "a  glorious  production,  showing 
extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas,  used  with  perfect  connection, 
order,  and  lucidity."  The  satisfaction  was  sometimes  dubious,  as  when 
the  First  Symphony  was  extolled  at  the  expense  of  his  later  ones. 

Beethoven,  anxious  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a  composer 
in  the  larger  forms,  had  at  this  time  his  first  two  piano  concertos  and 
the  symphony  to  offer  for  publication,  and  accordingly  proposed  one 
of  them,  together  with  the  septet  and  the  piano  sonata,  Op.  22,  to 
Hofmeister,  at  that  time  partnered  with  Kiihnel  in  the  house  which 
was  later  known  as  "Peters."  Hofmeister  was  then  a  Kapellmeister  in 
Leipzig,  and  Beethoven  addressed  him  as  "my  dear  brother  in  art." 
He  offered  the  brace  of  compositions  for  the  equivalent  of  $140,  of 


"DISTINCTION" 

—WE  ATTRIBUTE  OUR  CLAIM  TO  DISTINCTION  IN 
CLOTHES  TO  OUR  FACULTY  OF  LEARNING  THE 
DESIRES  OF  EACH  WOMAN  INDIVIDUALLY— AND  — 
TO  OUR  ABILITY  TO  MAKE  THE  FINEST  GARMENTS 
FIT— CORRECTLY  — CHARACTERISTICALLY— 
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which  the  symphony  was  listed  at  $50.  "Perhaps  you  will  be  aston- 
ished," he  wrote,  "that  I  make  no  difference  between  a  sonata,  a  sep- 
tet and  a  symphony,  but  I  make  none  because  I  think  that  a  sym- 
phony will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  sonata,  although  it  should  surely  be 
worth  more."  Fixing  the  total  price  at  "seventy  ducats,"  he  wrote: 
"I  do  not  understand  any  other  money  than  Viennese  ducats;  how 
many  thalers  and  gulden  that  make  is  no  affair  of  mine,  for  I  am  a 
bad  business  man  and  reckoner."  Beethoven  spoke  the  sober  truth 
about  his  abilities  as  a  business  man.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
dealings  with  publishers,  he  was  negotiating  simultaneously  with 
two  publishing  houses  in  Leipzig,  and  making  terms  for  the  Septet 
over  which  he  was  already  involved  with  Salomon  in  London. 

The  Symphony  (in  parts)  was  published  at  the  end  of  1801  by 
Hofmeister  and  Kiihnel.  The  full  score  did  not  appear  in  print  until 
1820,  when  it  was  published  by  Simrock. 


The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems 
to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  in- 
troductions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because 


A  NEW  and 

DISTINGUISHED    BRONZE 

of  SERGE 

KOUSSEVITSKY 

MMHBMHHHI 

Exclusive  at  bhreve  s — this 

r  ■ '  '"> 

new  bronze  by  Sylvia  Dreyfus. 
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1 
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"More  flowers  than  ever,"  Lilly  Dache  cables  us  from 
Paris.  "Your  Easter  Hat  is  certain  to  be  flower-trimmed, 
provocatively  demure  by  the  addition  of  a  veil!"  We 
sketch  two  from  our  collection  of  masterpieces  designed  by 
Madame  Dache  in  Paris  and  rushed  to  Slattery's  for  Easter 
Preview!  Lilly  Dache  originals  exclusive  with  Slattery's 
Salon  in  Boston! 


SI 


s 


Opposite  Boston  Common. 
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the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead 
his  hearers  into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its 
tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring 
into  play  the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the 
composer  begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls  his 
not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the 
development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charm- 
ing significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  dis- 
tinct, speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo 
—  it  is  a  scherzo  indeed  of  doubled  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace. 
Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way 
which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  original 
thing  in  this  symphony." 
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New 
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Fascinating 

Needlepoint 
Pieces 


Needlepoint  Tapestry  Pieces  pay  you  greater  dividends 
in  the  making  and  ownership  when  finished  than  any 
other  needlecraft  we  know  of.  What  home  hasn't  a 
lovely  old  chair,  stool,  or  bench  that  would  become 
nigh  priceless  and  greatly  decorative,  too,  with  a  new 
needlepoint  covering. 

This  new  importation  includes  gorgeous  subjects.  There 
are  Chair  Sets,  Bench  Covers,  Bell  Pulls,  Pillow  Tops, 
Panels,  and  Bags  in  Cluny,  Louis  Period,  Renaissance 
and  Rococo  designs,  many  with  petit  point  motifs  com- 
pletely finished.  For  children  there  is  a  fascinating 
assortment  of  Silhouettes  and  Animals,  in  small  pieces. 
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It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice 
of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved 
to  laughter.  The  movement  with  its  key  progressions,  its  swift  scale 
passages,  its  typical  eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  move- 
ment more  than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate 
word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and 
Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization,  and  after  which  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  a  new  path. 


eJJiscover  your  true  beauty 
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you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


It  was  two  years  before  his  death,  in  1845,  tnat  Mendelssohn  put  the 
last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  was  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted September  16,  1844,  not  without  considerable  correspondence 
with  David  on  one  point  or  another.  He  made  further  revision  in  the 
solo  and  orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward 
to  the  publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of 
details,  David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his 
own  lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his 
"fatal  facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin 
concerto. 

Ferdinand  David,  of  course,  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  concerto,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13, 
1845.  Mendelssohn  himself  was  in  Frankfort  at  the  time,  and  Niels 
W.  Gade  conducted.  The  composer  was  on  hand  to  conduct  the  second 
performance,  which  was  given  at  the  same  concerts,  October  23,  1845, 
David  again  playing  the  violin  part  once  more.  The  third  performance 
was  in  Dresden,  and  the  soloist  Joseph  Joachim,  then  aged  fourteen 
(November  10,  1845). 

The   following   violinists   have   performed    this   concerto   with   the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  regular  series:  Alfred  de  Seve* 
(February  17,  1882);  Willis  E.  Nowell  (December  24,  1885);  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  (December  10,  1886);  Franz  Kneisel  (March  22,  1895); 
Leonora  Jackson  (February  16,  1900);  E.  Fernandez-Arbos  (October 
23,  1903);  Marie  Hall  (January  26,  1906);  Sylvain  Noack  (December 
26,  1913);  Fritz  Kreisler  (January  1,  1915);  Fredric  Fradkin  (February 
14,  1919);  Toscha  Seidel  (February  9,  1923).  Leon  Zighera  performed 
it  in  the  Monday  series,  March  16,  1931. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 
over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 


*  An  indication  of  changing  fashions  in  the  tempi  of  Mendelssohn  is  seen  in  the  critical 
consternation  caused  by  the  performance  of  Alfred  de  Seve  in  1882.  Of  this  the  Boston 
Transcript  found  itself  "forced  to  speak  in  terms  of  mingled  admiration  and  abhorrence." 
The  "admiration"  was  reserved  for  the  player's  "wonderful  warmth  and  genuineness  of 
sentiment" ;  "abhorrence"  for  the  "unconscionably  rapid"  tempo  of  the  first  movement,  the 
"breakneck  pace"  of  the  rondo,  "which  made  it  a  sheer  scurry  and  scramble."  The  andante 
was  "so  bedevilled  with  accelerandos  and  ritardandos  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  as  a 
composition  by  Mendelssohn." 
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considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or- 
chestral adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 


A  specimen  of  the  worshipful  attitude  toward  Mendelssohn's  music 
which  still  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  past  century  is  an  article  on  the 
Violin  Concerto  by  J.  Neff  Huyette  in  Music  for  June,  1899.  Mr. 
Huyette,  remembering  that  sketching  was  one  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  "all-around  man,"  notes  that  "his  themes  sometimes 
appear  like  beautiful  landscapes." 

"The  Concerto,"  so  the  writer  finds,  "stands  alone  as  a  tone  poem, 
every  idea  developed  in  such  an  easy,  natural  way  that  there  is  realized 
a  series  of  beautiful  themes,  passing  like  dissolving  views."  The  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement  "seems  to  describe  a  wild,  mountain 
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SIZE — 5'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 
PRICE  — to  fit  the  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L I T Y  —  Steinway  throughout 
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scene,  overlooking  the  valley  gloomy  and  desolate,  thickly  wooded 
with  stately  pines."  There  is  more  than  a  landscape  in  this  melody  — 
there  is  also  "the  character  of  a  hero,  in  which  we  observe  a  restless 
desire,  an  ambitious  nature."  The  hero  must  be  no  other  than 
Mendelssohn,  who  reveals  his  true  character  in  his  manner  of  writing 
without  "periodic  form,  the  melody  running  on  smoothly,  rising  to  a 
climax,  and  then  gradually  diminishing.  This  seems  to  describe  a  plain 
but  noble  home  life.  It  might  also  show  another  side  of  the  character 
of  this  hero,  that  of  a  gentle,  firm,  but  aggressive  man." 

The  entrance  of  the  andante  is  "as  if  the  sun  shone  unexpectedly 
after  a  tempest."  This  movement,  which  "has  a  deep  religious  senti- 
ment, is  like  a  hymn  of  praise,  separating  us  from  everything  earthly," 
may  also  be  divided  into  a  series  of  dissolving  views  —  even  the  bar 
can  be  specified  where  the  slide  is  changed.  "The  first  eighteen 
measures  are  like  the  restfulness  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  .  .  .  The  next 
four  measures  express  a  longing  after  something  higher  and  better, 
again  the  other  four  lift  us  to  a  heavenly  state."  Later  there  is  a  "night" 
scene,  "with  countless  stars,  and  an  expanse  of  space,"  another  "sun- 
rise, with  dew  sparkling  like  diamonds  on  the  grass  and  wild  flowers." 

In  the  finale  the  hero,  who  has  been  absent  during  the  slow  move- 
ment, now  "returns  victoriously."  There  are  new  adventures  of  the 
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soul.  "In  the  coda  the  main  idea  is  triumph  and  is  brought  out  in  a 
new  treatment  of  the  march  melody,  which  is  continued  to  the  very 
last  note,  while  the  players  and  the  audience  realize  that  only  a  man 
of  great  character  could  express  in  music  what  Mendelssohn  has  in 
this  great  concerto." 


*•* 
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MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  MINERAL  WATER 

from 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Thousands  suffering  from  Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  Diabetes,  have 
found  this  natural  mineral  water  of  real  benefit.  For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

468  Stuart  Street,  Boston.       COM.  5739 
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NATHAN  MILSTEIN 

Nathan  Milstein  was  born  in  Odessa,  on  December  31,  1904.  His 
first  teacher  was  Stoliarski.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  study  in  the  Conservatory  there,  and  entered  the  class 
of  Leopold  Auer.  The  young  man  toured  Russia  with  his  friend, 
Vladimir  Horowitz,  and  the  pianist's  sister,  Regina,  who  played  his  ac- 
companiments. The  concerts  seemed  to  have  been  far  from  profitable, 
for,  leaving  his  country  in  1925,  "he  arrived  in  Berlin  without  a  violin, 
without  money,  without  connections."  He  soon  found  a  patron  and 
an  instrument,  and  gave  a  highly  successful  recital,  which  was  followed 
by  appearances  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities.  His  last  master 
was  Eugene  Ysaye,  with  whom  he  practiced  his  "repertory"  in  Brussels. 
Mr.  Milstein  first  came  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1929,  and 
since  that  time  has  made  a  number  of  tours  of  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Europe,  appearing  with  the  principal  orchestras.  He 
was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  13  and  14, 
1931,  then  playing  the  Concerto  of  Brahms. 


U  SED  at  many  important  social 
functions  in  Boston  this  winter 
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ENTR'ACTE 

LIVE  EAGLES  AND  STUFFED  ONES 

"Form"  and  Organism 

By  Ernest  Newman 


Searching  among  my  books  the  other  day  for  one  that  had  long 
been  lost,  I  came  at  last  to  the  top  shelf  of  a  cupboard  —  that 
knacker's  yard,  as  it  were,  of  every  library,  to  which  we  consign  the 
literary  horses,  mules  and  asses  for  which  we  have  no  further  use, 
though  some  strain  of  sentimentality  in  us  makes  us  keep  putting  off, 
perhaps  for  years,  the  day  of  death  for  them  at  the  hands  of  the  second- 
hand bookseller.  I  came  across  a  number  of  those  treatises  on  what 
used  to  be  called  "musical  form,"  analyses  of  Beethoven  symphonies, 
of  Mozart  sonatas,  of  Bach  fugues,  and  so  on,  to  which  we  devote  our- 
selves so  dutifully  in  the  innocent  days  of  our  youth;  and,  forgetting 
my  original  quest,  I  found  myself  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  of 
them  again,  and  wondering,  as  I  have  often  done  in  recent  years,  how 
it  is  that  these  books  afford  us  no  criterion  whatever  by  which  we  can 
determine  the  cesthetic  value  of  a  work.  They  show  us  in  the  minutest 
detail  how  a  Bach  fugue,  let  us  say,  is  worked  out;  but  they  analyse 
with  equal  seriousness  and  apparently  equal  satisfaction  a  fugue  that 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1936,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra 
have  offered  to  play  a  special  program,  and  Mr. 
Olin  Downes,  the  distinguished  music  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  meeting  as  guest  and  speaker  of  the 
occasion. 

Admission  to  this  meeting  will  be  by  ticket 
only,  and  tickets  will  be  seasonably  mailed  to  all 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  March  31,  1936. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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shows  Bach's  imagination  working  at  high  pressure  hand-in-hand  with 
his  craftsmanship,  and  one  in  which,  though  the  craftsmanship  is  ad- 
mirably ingenious,  the  imagination  has  played  a  relatively  small  part. 
Then,  descending  the  ladder,  I  caught  sight  of  a  volume  of  Hebbel's 
poetry  which  I  had  not  seen  for  years;  and  opening  this  quite  at 
random,  I  lighted  on  an  epigram  that  could  not  have  applied  better 
to  the  musical  subject  just  then  occupying  my  mind  had  the  poet 
written  it  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  entitled  "A  Philosophical  Analyst  of  Art,"  and  runs  thus:  — 

Fangt  ihm  den  Adler,  er  wird  ihn  zerlegen  wie  keiner,  doch  leider, 
Sieht  er  den  holzemen  oft  fur  den  lebendigen  an: 

which,  for  my  present  purpose,  may  be  rather  freely  rendered  into 
English  thus:  "Give  him  an  eagle,  and  he  will  dissect  it  for  you  to  per- 
fection; but  unfortunately  he  too  often  takes  a  stuffed  bird  for  a  live 
one."  And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  trouble  with  a  good  deal  of 
our  musical  analysis:  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained 
are  too  often  equally  applicable  to  the  stuffed  eagle  and  to  the  living 
one.  The  old-fashioned  analysis  of  "form"  is  quite  useful  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  of  itself  it  explains  very  little  that  really  matters  in  the  work 
of  art,  and  supplies  us  with  no  material  for  an  cesthetic  valuation  of  it. 
A  simple  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  Following  Hubert  Parry, 
many  an  analyst,  many  a  lecturer  upon  "musical  appreciation,"  has 
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pointed  out  how  admirably  the  unknown  composer  of  the  London- 
derry Air  has  managed  the  second  half  of  the  song  —  how  the  melody 
makes  a  first  attempt  to  rise,  but  sinks  back  further  than  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out:  how  at  the  second  attempt  it  rises  again,  still 
soars  no  higher,  but,  when  it  once  more  falls  back,  does  so  to  a  point 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  low  one,  a  point,  moreover,  suggest- 
ing merely  a  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter;  and  how,  at  the  third  attempt, 
it  rises  grandly  to  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  song,  poises  itself 
ecstatically  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  makes  a  majestic  descent 
to  earth.  All  of  which  is  perfectly  true;  but  does  it,  after  all,  throw 
more  than  the  most  meagre  light  on  the  question  of  why  the  London- 
derry Air  is  one  of  the  loveliest  melodies  ever  written?  Of  course  it 
does  not.  This  particular  handling  of  a  climax  could  be  paralleled 
in  a  thousand  other  songs  that  have  nothing  like  the  aesthetic  value 
of  the  Londonderry  Air.  The  triumph  of  this  latter,  then,  is  not  the 
result  of  its  "form";  or  at  least  not  of  its  form  alone,  but  of  the  suffu- 
sion of  the  form  by  something  rich  and  rare  that  is  not  in  the  other 
songs.  The  only  name  we  can  give  to  this  something  is  imagination. 
I  know  of  a  very  few  analyses  of  musical  works  in  which  the  imagi- 
native element  is  shown,  as  it  ought  to  be,  interpenetrating  and  vitaliz- 
ing the  mere  form.  Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  this  higher  kind  of  analyses 
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is  due,  in  part,  to  the  difficulty  of  quotation.  For,  unfortunately  for 
us  musicians,  the  quotation  of  music  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
lengthy  and  therefore  expensive  matter  than  the  quotation  of  a  frag- 
ment of  poetry  or  prose.  But  apart  from  this,  one  suspects  that  our 
professional  analysts  are  not  always  as  perceptive  of  the  subtler  felici- 
ties of  the  composer's  imagination  as  they  are  to  the  more  obvious 
"formal"  features  of  his  work.  And  conversely,  one  further  suspects, 
they  are  sometimes  inclined  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  mere 
formalities  of  composition  than  is  the  due  of  these.  But  here  a  diffi- 
culty arises.  How  are  those  of  us  who  hold  that  in  a  certain  instance 
the  composer,  his  imagination  having  ceased  for  the  moment  to  work 
at  white  heat,  has  sunk  from  form  into  mere  formalism  to  persuade 
to  our  point  of  view  those  whose  own  imaginations  do  not  work  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  ours? 

This  difficulty  was  brought  home  to  me  some  time  ago  when  I  en- 
larged upon  what  I  took,  and  shall  always  take>  to  be  a  defect  in 
Brahms's  handling,  at  certain  points,  of  virtually  all  his  first  move- 
ments. My  opponents  argued  that  Brahms's  procedure  was  perfectly 
clear  —  he  took  this  theme  and  did  so-and-so  with  it,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  another  theme.  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  that;  but  my  thesis 
is  that  in  moments  of  this  kind,  though  the  procedure  is  logically  ex- 
plicable in  terms  of  "form,"  the  imaginative  heat  has  gone  out  of  the 
music  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  real  inner  continuity,  only  the 
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outer  semblance  of  continuity.  Brahms,  as  I  have  put  it  before,  at 
times  like  these  merely  goes  on  talking  until  he  can  think  of  something 
vital  to  say.  The  trouble  is  that  whereas  this  kind  of  skilled  carpenter- 
ing is  obvious  enough  in  poetry  or  prose,  where  definite  ideas  are  being 
dealt  with,  and  where,  consequently,  a  decline  in  value  of  the  ideas 
can  be  detected  at  once  and  demonstrated,  it  is  not  so  obvious  in 
music,  where  the  mere  symmetry  and  the  sensuous  ring  of  the  notes 
can  sometimes  give  us  a  pleasure  that  blinds  us  to  the  temporary 
failure  of  the  composer's  imagination  to  work  organically  and,  as  the 
miners  say,  at  depth. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  "The  Antiquary"  Walter  Scott 
has  one  of  those  verses  which  he  would  fain  have  us  believe  were  taken 
from  old  plays  or  poems,  but  which  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been 
his  own  ingenious  invention.  The  verse  in  question  runs  thus: 

Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called; 

And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller; 

And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 

But  Coach!   Coach!   Coach!   O  for  a  coach,  ye  Gods! 

Now  the  make-believe  of  this  needs  no  demonstration:  these  are 
merely  sham-ideas,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  a  sham  construc- 
tion; for  all  the  repetition  and  the  variation  there  is  no  real  progress  — 
only  the  simulacrum  of  accumulation  without  the  actuality  of  the 
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real,  the  organic,  cumulative.  But  make-believe  of  much  the  same 
kind,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  at  certain  transition-points  in  a  Brahms  first 
movement  cannot  so  easily  be  demonstrated:  apparently  either  one 
feels  it  to  be  make-believe  or  one  does  not.  To  me  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  kind  of  sham-idea  and  sham-construction  in  many  a  modern 
symphony.  When  the  earnestly-inquiring  student  said  to  Mephistoph- 
eles,  "But  surely  there  ought  to  be  an  indivisible  oneness  of  word 
and  meaning?"  the  devil  cynically  advised  him  not  to  be  too  exacting 
in  these  matters:  "Where  meaning  fails  is  just  where  words  come  in 
so  handy!"  For  "words"  substitute  "notes"  and  classroom  "form,"  and 
you  have,  I  think,  an  apt  characterization  of  those  many  passages  in 
music  —  there  is  one  in  particular  in  Tchaikovsky's  B-flat  minor  piano 
concerto  that  might  well  be  posted  up  in  conservatories  as  a  dreadful 
example  of  how  not  to  "develop"  a  theme  —  in  which  the  imagination 
of  the  composer  having  ceased  to  function  at  depth  for  the  time  being, 
he  fobs  us  off  with  mere  mechanics.  But  if  what  Hebbel  calls  the 
"philosophical  analyst  of  art"  cannot  see,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that 
what  he  is  so  learnedly  dissecting  is  only  a  stuffed  eagle,  how  can  he 
be  expected  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  what  it  is  in  the  live  eagle  that 
makes  it  so  magnificently  alive? 

—  Simday  Times   (London). 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


It  was  in  1899  that  Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony.  The  composer 
conducted  its  first  performance  at  Helsingfors  on  April  26  of  that 
year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the  only 
music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been 
the  Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  on 
March  12,  1904.  The  most  recent  of  ten  performances  of  the  First 
Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  11,  1932. 

When  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the  world,  many 
curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony.  Paul  Rosenfeld 
found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  "something  like  a 
memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  northern 
sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chromatic  scales  in  con- 
trary motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement,  wrote  of 
"scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming  gulls  rudely 
tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa  Newmarch 
was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of  some 
masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural,  for 
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there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented) 
should  in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic 
ardors  then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  elo- 
quent voice  of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice 
of  Sibelius  is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed 
from  it,  cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural 
resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
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maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
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the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 


PHILIP  HALE'S 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMME  NOTES 

(Edited  by  John  N.  Burk,  with  an  introduction  by 
Lawrence  Gilman.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Doran) 

is  note  in  its  second  edition 


The  frontispiece  picture  of  Philip  Hale  was  omitted 
from  the  first  edition.  Extra  copies  of  this  frontispiece 
are  at  the  box  office,  and  will  be  presented  on  request 
to  any  who  possess  the  earlier  edition. 
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As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,   far  more  malleable   than   any  other   in   the   symphony.   The 
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IIP       Little  Acorns 

|||_t  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
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it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 
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kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 
The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  canlabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 


Sculpture  and  ^Drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  — 

to  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer,  are  characteristic  of  his 
works  in  the  smaller  forms  in  Boston  collections.  Examples  of  his  large 
mural  paintings  and  sculptured  groups  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
United  States  cannot,  of  course,  be  gathered  in  a  single  gallery  for  a 
representative  showing. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
New  York 

Concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  March  12,  1936 

"One  of  the  memorable  concerts  of  the  season  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening,  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  with  Miss  Myra  Hess  as  soloist.  The  audi- 
ence was  large  and  keenly  appreciative. 

"The  program  offered  nothing  novel  or  of  acutely  debatable  character. 
It  consisted  of  Beethoven's  'Egmont'  overture  and  fourth  piano  concerto 
(in  G  major)  and  Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  Symphony. 

"The  famous  orchestra,  it  may  be  said  once  and  for  all,  played  at  the 
top  of  its  form,  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  was  evidently  in  the  mood  for  great 
things.  He  provided  a  broad  and  dramatic  reading  of  the  overture,  with 
even  more  than  the  usual  emphasis  on  the  weighty  chords  that  figure  in  it 
so  prominently. 

"Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  Symphony  long  ago  passed  into  the  thrice- 
familiar  class,  but  such  treatment  as  it  had  the  fortune  to  receive  last  night 
is  not  familiar  at  all.  Its  varying  moods,  including  the  most  fanciful  and 
elusive,  all  came  in  for  due  attention  from  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Still,  the 
synthesis  of  the  numerous  elements  was  what  counted. 

"Dr.   Koussevitzky   gathered  them  together   and  set   them  forth  with   a 
fire,   a   color,  a   magnificence  of   sonority,  and   an   irresistible   impetus   that 
beggar  praise.  Still  another  ovation  was  his  reward  from  the  audience." 
—  Pitts  Sanborn,  World-Telegram,  March  13,   1936. 

"It  does  not  make  the  recorder  of  musical  doings  absolutely  happy  to 
be  compelled  to  drag  all  his  superlatives  out  of  their  hiding  places  when 
invading  orchestras  come  to  this  city,  but  there  is  something  in  the  depths 
of  the  oceanic  sonority  of  the  Boston  tone  that  sets  the  blood  moving  anew. 
Surely,  there  cannot  be  a  more  admirable  body  of  strings  anywhere." 

—  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun,  March   13,  1936. 

"Miss  Myra  Hess,  whose  countenance,  lit  with  an  inner  serenity  and 
exaltation,  is  itself  a  kind  of  visible  music  as  it  bends  above  the  keyboard, 
played  the  most  poetical  and  mysterious  of  all  concertos  at  last  night's  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  occasion  was  one  of  that  rare 
sort  described  by  Swinburne  —  one  that  will  be  'remembered  with  distinction 
and  mentioned  with  honor.'  For  Miss  Hess,  who  never  plays  anything  with- 
out expending  upon  it  all  the  resources  of  a  noble  and  sympathetic  nature 
and  an  art  of  rare  sentience  and  poise  and  penetration,  was  in  the  vein  last 
night;  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  companioned  her  as  if  he  realized  that  he  and 
his  extraordinary  orchestra  were  worthily  employed. 

"This  was  the  apex  of  the  performance,  and  of  the  concert.  But  there 
must  be  mention  of  the  orchestra's  brilliant  and  sensitive  performance  of  its 
associate  part  in  the  Concerto,  and  of  its  gorgeous  color  and  incisiveness  in 
the  symphony  by  Tschaikowsky  —  the  F  minor  —  that  followed  the  intermis- 
sion." 

—  Lawrence  Gilman,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  13,  1936. 

"Koussevitzky  inherited  a  great  band  when  he  took  over  its  directorship, 
and  one  of  his  outstanding  merits  is  the  success  with  which  he  has  nurtured 
the  balance,  brilliant  execution  and  beautiful  tone  quality  of  the  fifty-five- 
year-old  orchestra  —  now  in  the  fiftieth  season  of  its  New  York  appearance. 

"Furthermore,  Koussevitzky  cultivates  no  specialties  of  his  own,  but  gives 
service  with  faith  and  enthusiasm  to  all  styles  and  nationalities  of  com- 
posers, including  our  newer  American   symphonic  step-children." 

—  Leonard  Liebling,  New   York  American,  March    13,   1936. 
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See  BRITTANY  —  land  of  quaint  towns,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, famous  "Pardons"  and  prehistoric  stone  monuments. 


on  the  IIAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
NEW  SUMMER  CRUISE 
TO  WESTERN   EUROPE 

(from  Portugal  to  Norway) 

To  sail  on  June  27  th  in  the  French  Line  34,569 -ton  liner 
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FRANCE  BRITTANY  IRELAND 
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NORWAY  SWEDEN  DENMARK 

With  excursions  to  Biarritz,  Andorra,  Les  Eyzies,  Angers,  Quimper, 
Carnac,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Galivay,  lona,  and 
other  places  renowned  for  beauty  or  historic  importance  that 
most  American  travelers  never  see. 

Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Havre  .  .  .  with  return  until 
December  31st. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  shore  excursions,  $535  and  up. 

nAYMOND-WIIITCOM.il 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street  -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twentieth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mahler Symphony  No.  9 

I.  Andante  comodo 

II.  Im  Tempo  eines  gemachlichen  Landlers 

III.  Rondo:  Burleske 

IV.  Adagio 

INTERMISSION 

Bach  .  .  . Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major 

for  string  orchestra  (with  the  Sinfonia 
from  the  Cantata  "Christ  lag  im  Todesbanden") 
Allegro  moderato 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 

Bach Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied 

(transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

{First  performances  in  the  United  States) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  March  26, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT  of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 


TUESDAY,  April  7,   1936,  at  3:00 


SYMPHONY      HALL 

EASTER  SUNDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  12th,  at  8:15 

Handel   and   Haydn  Society 

Dr.  THOMPSON  STONE,  Conductor 

Presents 
Mendelssohn's  Famous  Oratorio 

"Elijah  " 

with 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

Robert  Gerling    Blanche  Haskell    Harriette  Price     Louise  Beach 
BOSTON  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY 

ELIZABETH  BURT,  Manager 
Tickets   $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  tax  inc.,  at  Symphony  Hall 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.    1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD   Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpolf, 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 
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Fine  Feathers 

make  chic  hats 

$15 

Take  a  sprightly  Scotch  cap  .  .  .  develop  it  in  navy  grosgrain 
.  .  .  exaggerate  its  height  in  front .  .  Add  one  long,  sharp  quill 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twentieth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mahler Symphony  No.  9 

I.  Andante  comodo 

II.  Im  Tempo  eines  gemachlichen  Landlers 

III.  Rondo  Burleske 

IV.  Adagio 

INTERMISSION 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  for 

string  orchestra  (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 
Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

Allegro  moderato 

Sinfonia 

Allegro 

Bach   Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied 

(transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

(First  performances  in  the  United  States) 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

Alexander  Constantinovitch  Glazounov 

(August  10,  1865  —  March  21,  1936) 

Pictures,  autographs  and  music  of  Glazounov  are  being  shown  in  the  Huntington 

Avenue  Foyer 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus  C  25       6.50 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  (Italian)  (Mendelssohn) 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky     .....  M  294       6.50 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  on  July  7   [?]   i860;  died  at  Vienna  on  May  8,  1911 


Late  in  1907,  Mahler  came  to  America,  where  for  three  seasons 
1  (until  death  overtook  him  just  twenty-five  years  ago)  he  conducted 
opera  performances,  and  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  New  York.  It 
was  his  intention  to  earn  a  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  from  his  strenu- 
ous and  exhausting  efforts  of  conducting,  and  to  devote  himself  at 
leisure  to  the  creative  work  which,  through  the  career  of  this  tireless 
musician,  had  been  for  the  most  part  crowded  into  his  summers.  That 
retirement  he  never  knew.  In  the  summers  of  1908  and  1909  respec- 
tively, returning  to  his  native  Austria,  he  composed  "Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde"  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  A  Tenth  Symphony,  upon  which 
he  worked  in    1909,  remained   an  uncompleted   fragment.* 


*  According  to  Mahler's  acquaintances,  he  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  exceeding  Beethoven's 
numerical  precedent  of  nine,  and  for  that  reason  published  his  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde," 
which  is  in  effect  a  symphony,  as  a  song  cycle.  Bruckner  had  not  lived  to  finish  his  ninth. 
Mahler  did  not  live  to  finish  a  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Glazounov,  who  was  said 
to  hold  the  same  superstition,  stopped  short  at  eight,  and,  refraining  from  writing  a  Ninth, 
had  lived  thirty  years  since  the  completion  of  his  last  symphony.  Miaskovsky,  breaking  the 
jinx,  has  written  a  thirteenth  with  impunity. 
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Death,  which  had  been  a  recurrent  motive  in  his  symphonies,  even 
from  the  First,  and  his  "Kindertotenlieder,"  became  the  dominating 
prepossession  of  the  last  three  works.  The  death  of  his  child,  October 
15,  1907,  had  saddened  him,  and  he  soon  came  to  know  that  he  had 
but  a  short  time  to  live.  Suffering  from  angina,  which  grew  worse  with 
the  strain  of  conducting,  his  end  is  considered  to  have  been  hastened 
by  his  heavy  schedule  of  concerts  in  1909  and  1910.  The  last  sym- 
phonies were  as  a  triple  farewell  to  life.*  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde"  ex- 
pressed a  philosophy  of  pessimism  and  withdrawal  from  the  world. 
The  Ninth  Symphony  is  even  more  markedly  a  dismissal  of  life. 
Through  the  sketches  of  the  Tenth  Symphony,  which  was  to  be  in 
five  movements,  were  such  remarks  as  these:  "Death work  (fore- 
boding)," and  in  the  fourth  movement:  "The  devil  dances  this  with 
me;  madness  leaps  at  me,  accursed.  Destroy  me  that  I  may  forget  what 
I  am;  that  I  may  cease  to  be  —  that  I  may  forget!"  And  at  the  end  of 
the  movement:  "Farewell,  my  play  instruments,  farewell!" 


*  "The  Song  of  the  Earth"  was  based  upon  a  collection  of  Chinese  Poems  which  Hans 
Bethge  had  put  into  verse  under  the  title  "The  Chinese  Mute."  It  is  in  six  movements,  each 
with  a  poem  to  be  sung  by  tenor  or  contralto — "The  Drinking  Song  of  Earthly  Woe," 
"Autumn  Solitude,"  "Of  Youth,"  "Of  Beauty,"  "The  Drunkard  in  Springtime,"  "Await- 
ing a  Friend — The  Farewell  of  a  Friend."  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  December  7, 
1928,   and  December  6,   1930. 
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Mahler  at  different  times  expressed  his  desire  to  hear  his  new  works 
once,  justly  performed.  Mahler  the  creator  was  tremendously  solicitous 
about  his  unpublished  music  —  carried  the  manuscripts  of  his  sym- 
phonies about  with  him  in  a  trunk  in  which  he  jealously  guarded 
from  possible  loss.  Once  published  and  properly  performed,  his  works 
no  longer  concerned  him.  He  was  not  interested  in  their  repetition. 
The  last  three  symphonies  were  not  performed  in  his  life  time.  Bruno 
Walter,  "anointed  apostle"  of  Mahler,  performed  "Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde"  in  Munich  in  November  1911,  six  months  after  its  composer's 
death,  and  the  Ninth  in  Vienna,  in  June,  1912.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  gave 
the  work  its  first  performance  in  this  country  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  October  16,  1931,  repeating  it  December  8,  1933.  Two  move- 
ments of  the  Tenth  Symphony  were  performed  by  Franz  Schalk  at  a 
Festival  in  Vienna,  October  11,  1924. 

In  his  Ninth  Symphony,  Mahler  does  not  resort  to  the  swollen 
forces  he  sometimes  used.  There  are  wood  winds  in  threes  (with  a 
fourth  flute),  the  usual  brass  and  strings,  for  percussion  —  timpani, 
triangle  and  Glockenspiel.  Paul  Bekker,*  in  his  detailed  analysis  of 
the  score,  emphasizes  Mahler's  departure  from  the  symphonic  struc- 


*  Paul  Bekker:   "Qustav  Mahler's  Symphonien." 
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ture  —  the  sonata  form  he  had  always  adhered  to.  "Here  there  emerges 
an  unprecedented,  fantastic  expression  of  power,  without  rule,  impro- 
visatory, yet  bearing  the  marks  of  an  inner  law  of  its  own.  It  is  lacking 
in  the  dualism  of  themes,  their  significant  interrelation,  development 
in  the  expected  ways.  Yet  a  vastly  thought  structure  is  observable. 
There  is  a  thematic  basis  which  expands,  converges,  clashes,  is  revealed 
and  again  veiled.  There  is  a  noble  melodic  assertion  and  varied 
imagery.  .  .  .  He  attains  a  new  synthesis  of  old  principles  through 
the  will  of  an  inner  spirit  freshly  released." 

The  Ninth  takes  its  evolution  naturally  from  "Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde."  Its  prevalent  mood  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the  moving  close 
of  the  previous  work,  the  song  of  "Farewell"  in  which  the  poet  finds 
peace  at  last  in  the  mystery  of  eternity,  the  final  word  "ewig"  floating 
darkly  into  silence.  The  Ninth  Symphony  begins  with  an  andante  and 
ends  with  an  adagio.  The  two  middle  movements  provide  the  contrast 
with  a  vigorous  "handler"  and  a  mocking  Rondo-burleske.  This  third 
movement  brings  the  climax  of  sonority,  but  not  of  mood.  The  spell 
of  the  finale,  curiously  similar  to  the  finale  of  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde," 
pervades  the  work  and  leaves  its  dominating  impression. 

The  first  two  themes  of  the  first  movement,  D  major  and  D  minor, 
align  themselves  in  irreconcilable  opposition.  The  macabre  element  is 
much  in  evidence,  particularly  where  the  composer  makes  a  reference 
to  the  scherzo  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  which  there  was  called 
"Freund  Hein  spielt  auf."  (Freund  Hein  was  not  an  "evil,  terrifying 
god,  but  a  friendly  leader,  fiddling  his  flock  into  the  hereafter.")  Later 
he  introduces  ponderous  funeral  measures  for  trombones  over  a  roll 
of  the  drums,  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  funeral  music,  "Wie  ein  schwerer 
Kondukt"  it  is  marked,  with  a  refrain  for  the  wood  winds,  interspersed 
with  trumpet  fanfares.  The  music  subsides  into  a  gentle  elegy  and 
a  peaceful  ending.  "A  silvery  flageolet  of  the  violoncellos  and  piccolos 
brings  the  final  chord.  It  is  fulfilled.  From  earthly  subjection  of  strife 
and  pain  the  spirit  has  found  shelter,  returned  once  more  to  hap- 
piness." 

Of  the  Scherzo,  Bekker  writes:  "As  friend  and  redeemer,  as  gently 
lulling  comforter,  Death  came  in  the  first  movement.  As  demon  he 
rules  over  the  two  middle  movements,  Scherzo  and  Rondo.  Not  now 
as  in  the  Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  mediaevally  mummified  form  of 
'Freund  Hein'  with  his  Death's  fiddle.  This  time  he  exorcises  the 
powers  of  darkness,  bids  them  dance  to  his  tune.  The  dance-images 
of  earlier  works  return.  Similar  sonorities,  kindred  rhythms,  sometimes 
in  plausible  form,  sometimes  grotesquely  distorted.  But  all  of  this, 
overcast  with  a  spirit  of  gruesome  irony,  appears  as  if  happy  thoughts, 
seen  reflected  in  a  prophetic  crystal,  have  become  reversed  and  dis- 
torted. A  garish  parody  of  life,  clothed  in  mockery,  striving  to  rejoice, 
but  fearing  instead.  Dances  with  limbs  never  swinging  free,  but  al- 
ways fettered.  A  prodigious  Demon  of  rhythm  holds  sway,  and  is 
master  of  its  mood. 

"  'Rondo  Burleske,'  wrote  Mahler  over  this  third  movement.   .    .    . 
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This  movement  is  also  a  backward  glance  upon  life,  with  its  indomi- 
table activity,  in  which  the  song  of  creation  is  but  an  undercurrent 
to  the  always  renewing  changes  of  surging  power.  The  artist  mocks 
himself  in  a  mockery  which  gives  voice  to  the  feelings  of  all  those 
whose  home  is  not  in  this  world  and  its  errors,  who  yearn  for  other 
shores.  A  movement  of  burning  scorn.  He  who  has  accepted  this 
world  reeling  in  its  boundless  course,  who  has  loved  it  with  all  its  ties 
—  and  still  loves  it  —  in  time,  facing  death,  he  has  found  it  vain.  So 
Mahler  turns  once  more  to  his  tragic  tonality  of  A  minor,  which  he 
had  used  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Fifth,  in  the  Sixth,  in  the 
'Drinking  Song  of  the  Sorrow  of  the  Earth.'  "  The  movement  tra- 
verses a  chorale,  intoned  by  the  horns  and  trombones,  and  there  is  a 
consolatory  melody  for  the  violins  before  the  final  chords  "where  the 
storm,  finding  no  further  opposition,  releases  a  ferocious  bolt  which 
seems  to  cleave  the  world  with  its  sharp  dissonance.  The  trombones 
and  trumpets  peal  their  closing  chord  of  the  triumph  of  negation. 

"Was  this  life?  Senseless  confusion,  with  painful  premonitions  of  a 
higher  world  forced  down  into  the  fury  of  aimless  struggle?  To  groan 
in  deepest  agony,  to  turn  from  the  apparition  of  this  world,  to  seek 
after  another  life,  after  an  existence  without  stress  and  drive  of  will. 
The  violins  soar  slowly,  and  with  heavy  accent  —  a  profound,  a  bea- 
tific adagio  lifts  its  voice.  Again,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  there  are  measures  of  a  godlike  love.  But  it  is  the  love, 
not  of  a  budding  and  flowering  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dying.  D 
major,  key  of  life's  fulfillment,  gives  way  to  D-flat,  key  of  sublimity. 
The  mighty  Pan  appears  no  longer  as  creator,  but  as  god  of  release. 
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Becoming  is  transformed  into  ceasing.  Death  is  the  godlike  love;  its 
majesty  possessing  the  string-choir  in  full  songfulness.  The  melody  is 
placid,  yet  wrought  with  the  highest  intensity  of  feeling.  It  is  no  song 
of  mourning,  but  a  noble  affirmation,  the  unfolding  of  a  final  vision." 
It  is  melody  unadorned,  tenuous,  almost  static,  yet  its  spell  completely 
pervades  the  scene  as  the  strings  fade  upon  their  last  harmony  into 
silence.  No  longer  torn  by  inner  conflict  and  furious  questioning,  the 
spirit  finds  its  final  chord  of  peace  and  consummation. 
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GUSTAV    MAHLER -A    CONVERSATION    ON    THE    NIGHT 

OF  HIS  DEATH 

By  Paul  Stefan 

(Two  who  were  close  to  Mahler,  knowing  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  spoke 
reflectively  of  what  this  burning  zealot  had  done  for  his  art,  both  creatively  and 
in  performance.  They  dwelt  in  particular  upon  the  operas,  which  his  insight  and 
tireless  will  had  lifted  to  new  and  inspiriting  life.  One  of  these  two  friends  was 
Paul  Stefan,  and  the  writer  recorded  their  conversation  as  an  epilogue  to  his  book 
"Gustav  Mahler  —  A  Study  of  his  Personality  and  Work."*) 


We  were  going  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  May  twilight. 
The  great  city  was  far  distant.  Pinetree  trunks  were  naming  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Frau  Agnes  was  joyful. 

"To-morrow,  he  will  be  dead,"  I  thought. 

She  sang  a  few  bars  of  Brunnhilde.  I  was  astonished  to  thus  hear 
the  soulful  lyrical  voice.  Then  she  said:  "Often  I  hate  Wagner.  But 
I  should  like  to  sing  his  music,  to  be  able  to  sing  it  on  the  stage.  For 
the  artist  he  gives  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  richest  outlook." 

I  nodded.  The  Prelude  to  Lohengrin  descended  in  my  imagination. 
We  had  to  speak  of  its  tones;  and  once  more  I  saw  the  man  who  had 
unsealed  it  for  the  living. 

"Outlooks  into  the  future,"  I  said,  "are  opening  themselves  to-day  — 
perhaps  —  (such  as  with  Kokoschka;  and  Arnold  Schonberg  follows 
proudly  his  own  path  forwards).  But  during  these  days,  the  whole 
future  seems  to  me  to  be  veiled. 

"He  who  is  to  leave  us,  open  the  outlook  into  the  past:  He  taught 
us,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the  development  of  the  opera.  It 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Gluck  and  Weber.  And  I, 
Frau  Agnes,  have  not  lived  in  vain.  For  I  have  heard  and  seen  all  these 
things,  I  have  experienced  them  and  borne  witness  of  them.  A  few 
years,  and  nobody  will  believe  it,  nobody  seize  it.  And  it  also  will  be- 
long to  the  past." 

"Tell  me  more;  more,"  she  said. 

"I  think  of  Fidelio.  Every  tone,  every  beat,  every  step,  every  gesture, 
was  tragic,  supreme,  a  redemption  —  was  Desire,  Woman,  Man  and 
God.  I  think  of  the  symphony  Leonore.  I  think  of  streaming  sunlight; 
of  the  jubilant  Beethoven  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  that  of  the  liberation. 
I  think  of  Don  Giovanni;  of  the  velvet  splendour  of  a  southern  starlit 
sky;  of  a  gay  castle;  of  a  conversation  in  a  churchyard  at  which  we 
shuddered;  of  the  cutting  sonority  of  the  cembalo  (he  played  it  him- 
self); of  the  raging  finale,  all  blood-red  and  hellish.  I  think  of 
Euryanthe.  It  had  become  all  law  and  splendour;  the  whole  present 
shone  in  it.  I  think  of  Iphigenia.  There  stood  the  Chevalier  Gluck  and 
celebrated  his  right  as  though  through  Nietzsche  and  Hofmannsthal. 

*  Published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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He  who  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  he  it  is  that  created  what  none  of 
us  who  hoped  for  such  festivals  of  German  art  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
Here  was  the  attainment  and  the  end,  the  summit  of  ten  years  of 
work,  possible  through  this  man  alone.  Here  was  a  master,  a  creator, 
a  consummator." 

Frau  Agnes  asked:  "What  path  led  him  so  high?  And  how  was  this 
possible  for  him,  after  twenty  years  of  the  theatre?" 

"Because  he  had  seen  through  the  theatre.  Because  he  had  grown 
up  from  his  own  music.  Because  the  present  blazed  in  him  and  was 
fanned  by  past  and  future.  Because  he  formed  a  thing  of  his  own  out 
of  what  was  foreign,  and  something  for  the  distant  future  out  of  what 
was  his  own.  What  the  lyrics  and  symphonies  contain  is,  for  us,  for 
all,  and  for  you  because  for  the  best,  still  buried  treasure.  Those  who 
judged,  explained  the  musician  by  means  of  the  conductor  and  the 
interpreter.  Those  who  seek  knowledge  will  learn  to  interpret  others 
by  interpreting  their  own  selves.  Only  he  who  was  himself  a  sun  could, 
like  him,  look  so  steadily  at  the  sun;  who,  himself  a  Titan,  unloose 
Titans.  Only  he  who  had  faith,  could  endure  his  daimon. 

"How  beautifully  you,  Frau  Agnes,  sang  his  Urlicht  from  the 
Wunderhorn,  this  turning-point  of  the  Second  Symphony!   That  is 
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the  way  to  his  nature,  as  I  have  perceived  and  proclaimed  it  in  the 
feast-days  that  my  life  has  vouchsafed  me.  And  you  must  not  ask,  not 
doubt;  great  kingdoms  open  themselves  only  to  faith,  submission  and 
patience.  Those  who  belong  to  the  church  invisible  belong  to  him, 
and  must  belong  to  him.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  at  the  close 
of  Reinhardt's  Second  Part  of  Faust?  That  here  we  must  despair  of 
words,  that  all  words  were  no  solution,  and  that  still  no  music  on 
earth  could  lead  into  this  heaven?  But  you  will  learn,  like  the  twice 
three  thousand  in  Munich,  to  experience  in  this  Eighth  Symphony 
the  heavenly  music  to  Faust's  consummation.  It  will  be  ever-present 
to  us  in  these  verses.  We  shall  ever  demand  these  works  and  melodies 
redeemed  by  striving  —  when  the  time  is  no  longer  one  of  transition, 
when  it  no  longer  worships  the  critic;  in  an  approaching  time  when 
wisdom  will  be  knowledge,  in  that  of  the  next  great  liberation.  We 
feel  it  coming.  We  are  helping,  you,  I  and  love.  For  all  are  building 
who  have  grace  and  good-will.  All,  all  are  laboring  for  the  work. 
Amen." 

We  went  home;  after  hours  of  profound  emotion,  during  which 
we  had  thought  of  what  must  come,  the  midnight  was  passed.  The 
musician  with  the  chiselled  head  of  a  young  saint  came  to  meet  us. 
"He  is  dead,"  he  whispered,  and  stood  in  the  uncertain  grey  of  the 
morning  twilight. 
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CONCERTO,  G  MAJOR,  NO.  3    (of  the  Brandenburg  Set)  for 

Three  Violins,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,  with 

Bass  by  the  Cembalo*   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 

Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


The  set  of  Brandenburg  concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment in  various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six,  this  one 
is  unique  in  being  written  for  strings  only,  and  in  having  no  inter- 
vening slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast  between  the 
two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3Z0  a  tre  Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre 
Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo,"  but  the  score  definitely  gives 
a  place  to  the  string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the  "cembalo" 
becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument,  unessential  in  the  general 
balance.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal 
string  orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the  three  parts 
for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison,  making  an  ensemble  of 


*  Last  performed  at  these  Concerts  February  16,   1934. 
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only  three  distinct  voices  (though  the  players  themselves  are  distrib- 
uted), giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At  times 
the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  'cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving 
an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.  Using 
brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation.  "The  two  movements,"  writes 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  "make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without 
a  rival  as  the  expression  of  a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a  joy  from  which 
everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded  and  which  yet  is  well  fitted  for  a 
tribute  of  spiritual  exultation."  Philip  Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  move- 
ment as  "instinct  with  life  and  genius."  He  draws  the  attention  to  a 
particular  passage  (from  the  78th  bar)  which  he  considers  "as  fine 
as  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  German  instrumental  music;  the 
chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part,  the  first  violin 
then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject  which  next  appears  on  the  second 
violin,  drawing  in  more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken 
up  by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given  out  weightily 
on  their  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to  be  set 
free  from  all  sides,  in  the  swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned 
for  several  bars.  There  is  no  adagio  in  regular  form.  Two  long-held 
chords  alone  release  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins 
the  concluding  movement,  a  true  concerto  finale  in  12-8  time." 
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The  two  transitional  chords  (adagio),  with  a  minor  "Phrygian 
cadence"  bringing  momentary  relief  from  the  prevailing  tonality  of 
G  major,  have  been  amplified  by  Max  Seiffert,  editor  of  the  edition, 
with  a  "free  cadenza"  for  the  violins.  But  Bach's  two  chords,  un- 
adorned, have  been  used  in  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra. 
Other  conductors  have  at  this  point  interpolated  a  slow  movement 
of  Bach.  An  andante  transcribed  from  one  of  the  sonatas  for  violin 
solo  is  on  record  as  having  been  used  at  a  performance  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (February  13,  1903).  In  Chicago,  the 
adagio  from  the  violin  concerto  in  E  major  (transposed  from  C-sharp 
minor  to  C  minor)  was  used.  For  the  present  performances,  the  in- 
troductory sinfonia  to  Bach's  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden"  is  used. 
The  sinfonia,  written  for  the  string  orchestra  in  E  minor,  has  needed 
no  transcription.*  Bach  has  given  what  might  be  called  a  "reversed 
precedent"  for  this  interpolation.  The  first  movement  of  this  concerto 
(somewhat  altered)  was  used  by  him  as  an  introduction  for  his  Whit- 
suntide Cantata  —  "Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemiithe"  — 
a  transference  of  cheerful,  lay  music  to  pious  purposes  which  has  dis- 
turbed some  judges  of  the  aesthetic  proprieties. 


*  The  cantata,  "Christ  lay  in  death's  dark  prison"  is  numbered  four.  It  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  for  Easter  Day,  1724.  It  is  based  upon  Martin  Luther's  hymn  of  the 
same  title.  The  cantata  was  performed  on  March  28,  1931  (with  the  Bach  Cantata  Club), 
as  part  of  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  that  season. 
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In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  travel- 
ling to  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his 
musical  retinue  —  five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  his  Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there, 
in  friendly  rivalry,  another  musical  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf 
of  Brandenburg,  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife. 
This  dignitary,  a  young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
boasted  his  own  orchestra,  and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collect- 
ing a  library  of  concertos.  Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immedi- 
ately commissioned  him  to  write  a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  — 
at  his  leisure;  and  in  two  years'  time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which 
have  perpetuated  this  prince's  name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated 
March  (or  May)  24,  1721,  was  roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French 
periods,  addressed  "A  son  altesse  royale,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis 
Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,"  and  signed  with  appropriate  humility 
and  obedient  servitude:  "Jean  Sebastian  Bach"  (all  proving  either 
that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French  scholar,  or  that  he  had  one 
conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript  at  least  shows  no  marks 
of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library  he  did  not  bother  to  specify  the 
name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Venturini,  or  Valentiri, 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


I  have  frequently  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  large  membership  in  the  society  of 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  belief  that 
the  9,000  and  more  regular  subscribers  to  our 
Boston  and  Cambridge  concerts  and  the  many 
more  who  attend  the  concerts  occasionally  would 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  their  interest 
in  the  Orchestra  and  assist  in  its  support.  There 
are,  however,  only  164  more  members  now  than 
last  year  at  this  time  and  contributions  total  $6,900 
less.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  while  encouraging  as 
large  a  membership  as  possible,  I  should  particu- 
larly call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  enrolled  that  generous  contributions  are 
needed  to  bring  our  receipts  up  to  the  amount 
that  will  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  for  the 
current  year. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 
Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a  job  lot  of  a  hundred 
concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos,  at  about  four  gros- 
chen  apiece.* 

There  are  those  in  later  times  who  are  angered  at  reading  of  the 
lordly  casualness  of  the  high-born  toward  composers.  One  might  point 
out  that  Bach  in  this  case  very  likely  took  his  princes'  airs  as  in  the 
order  of  things,  that  they  brought  him  an  assured  subsistence  and 
artistic  freedom  which  was  not  unuseful  to  him.  In  this  case,  Bach 
composed  as  he  wished,  presumably  collected  his  fee,  and  was  careful 
to  keep  his  own  copy  of  the  scores,  for  performance  at  Cothen.  He 
was  hardly  the  loser  by  the  transaction,  and  he  gave  value  received 
in  a  treasure  which  posterity  agrees  in  calling  the  most  striking  de- 
velopment of  the  concerto  grosso  form  until  that  time.  The  discern- 
ing Albert  Schweitzer  calls  them  "the  purest  products  of  Bach's 
polyphonic  style.  Neither  on  the  organ  nor  on  the  clavier  could  he 
have  worked  out  the  architecture  of  a  movement  with  such  vitality; 
the  orchestra  alone  permits  him  absolute  freedom  in  the  leading  and 
grouping  of  the  obbligato  voices.   .    .    .  One  has  only  to  go  through 


*  The  manuscripts  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  P.  Kirnberger,  and  subsequently  bis  pupil, 
the  Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  ultimately  came,  with  this  lady's 
library,  to  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 
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The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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these  scores,  in  which  Bach  has  marked  all  the  nuances  with  the  ut- 
most care,  to  realize  that  the  plastic  pursuit  of  the  musical  idea  is  not 
in  the  least  formal,  but  alive  from  beginning  to  end.  Bach  takes  up 
the  ground-idea  of  the  old  concerto,  which  develops  the  work  out  of 
the  alternation  of  a  larger  body  of  tone  —  the  tutti  —  and  a  smaller  one 
—  the  concertino.  Only  with  him  the  formal  principle  becomes  a  living 
one.  It  is  not  now  a  question  merely  of  the  alternation  of  the  tutti 
and  the  concertino;  the  various  tone-groups  interpenetrate  and  react 
on  each  other,  separate  from  each  other,  unite  again,  and  all  with 
an  incomprehensible  artistic  inevitability.  The  concerto  is  really  the 
evolution  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  theme.  We  really  seem  to  see 
before  us  what  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  conceives  as  the  fundamental 
mystery  of  things  —  that  self-unfolding  of  the  idea  in  which  it  creates 
its  own  opposite  in  order  to  overcome  it,  creates  another,  which  again 
it  overcomes,  and  so  on  and  on  until  it  finally  returns  to  itself,  having 
meanwhile  traversed  the  whole  of  existence.  We  have  the  same  im- 
pression of  incomprehensible  necessity  and  mysterious  contentment 
when  we  pursue  the  theme  of  one  of  these  concertos,  from  its  entry 
in  the  tutti  through  its  enigmatic  struggle  with  its  opposite,  to  the 
moment  when  it  enters  into  possession  of  itself  again  in  the  final 
tutti." 
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The  set  of  concertos  is  among  other  things  a  study  in  instrumental 
variety.  The  first  (in  F  major)  is  written  for  strings  with  two  horns 
(an  instrument  then  just  coming  into  fashion)  three  oboes  and  bas- 
soon. The  string  quartet  is  supplemented  by  the  violone  (double-bass), 
and  the  violino  piccolo  or  "quartgeige"  (tuned  a  fourth  higher  than 
the  usual  violin).  The  Second,  also  in  F  major,  has  for  its  concertino,  a 
small  trumpet  in  F,  together  with  flute,  oboe,  and  violin.  The  Third, 
in  G  major,  is  for  strings,  divided  into  three  groups.  The  Fourth,  also 
in  G  major,  sets  two  flutes  (the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee  is  called  for) 
and  violin  against  the  usual  tutti  of  strings.  The  Fifth,  in  D  major, 
adds  to  the  harpsichord  continuo,  used  in  all  of  them,  a  brilliant  and 
important  harpsichord  solo,  matched  with  the  solo  voices  of  the  flute 
and  violin.  The  Sixth,  in  B-flat  major,  sets  against  the  concerted 
background  of  strings  two  violas  and  two  viole  da  gamba. 
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CHACONNE,   from  the   Second  Suite    (Partita)   for  Violin 

Unaccompanied 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,   1750 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella 

Born  in  Turin,  Italy,  July  25,  1883 


It  was  a  way  with  Bach  to  follow  with  docility  some  superficial 
custom  of  musical  formalism,  and,  seized  by  his  subject,  to  expand 
it  prodigiously,  as  if  his  imagination,  taking  flight,  had  quite  for- 
gotten its  modest  starting  point.  The  French  composers,  whom  he 
carefully  studied,  would  often  include  a  chaconne  (or  passacaglia) 
in  their  instrumental  suites.  They  were  light  and  elegant  pieces,  ap- 
proaching the  rondo.  Bach,  writing  his  second  suite  in  D  minor  for 
violin  unaccompanied,  added  to  its  four  complete  movements  a 
chaconne,  as  a  sort  of  appendage.  Upon  the  four  meagre  strings  of 
the  violin,  he  erected  a  structure  of  almost  terrifying  grandeur,  ex- 
ceeding in  length  the  preceding  movements  combined.  "The  spirit 
of  the  master,"  wrote  Philipp  Spitta,  "urges  the  instrument  to  in- 
credible utterance;  at  the  end  of  the  major  section  it  sounds  like  an 
organ,   and  sometimes  a  whole  band  of  violins  might  seem  to  be 
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playing.  This  chaconne  is  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter  such  as  even 
he  never  repeated  in  a  more  brilliant  manner."  Many  have  been  the 
transcriptions  of  the  Chaconne  to  a  fuller  instrumentation  and  son- 
ority. Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  had  the  temerity  to  add  a  piano 
accompaniment  to  Bach's  violin  solo.  There  have  been  orchestral 
versions,  of  which  that  by  Joachim  Raff  was  performed  by  this  or- 
chestra under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  April  26,  1889,  and  again  in  1899. 

The  most  recent  transcription  has  been  made  by  Alfredo  Casella. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  this  orchestra;  it  is 
date  Siena,  September,  1935.  The  work  was  performed  in  Turin, 
December  14,  1935;  performances  in  Rome  and  Naples  followed. 
Mr.  Casella  has  scored  the  work  for  wood  winds  in  threes  (with 
piccolo,  English  horn  and  E-flat  clarinet);  the  usual  brass,  timpani, 
and  strings.  An  organ  is  introduced  in  the  last  pages.  Mr.  Casella  has 
written  a  preface  to  his  score,  which  is  here  translated: 

Everyone  knows  —  and  surely  it  need  hardly  be  stressed  here  —  the 
musical  splendor  of  the  "Chaconne,"  its  nobility,  its  melodic  wealth, 
its  miraculous  balance  and  sublimity  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  the  disproportion  between  the  natural  resource  of  the  violin  limited 
by  its  four  strings,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  piece  in  sonority  and 
polyphony,   its   orchestral   implications,    that   its   performance  —  save 
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in  the  exceptional  traditional  readings  of  a  Joachim  or  an  Ysaye  — 
leaves  always  a  sense  of  unfulfillment  sometimes  even  painful. 

The  present  orchestral  version  of  this  monumental  masterpiece  is 
not  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  resemble  the  "Chaconne"  as 
Bach  might  have  scored  it  if  he  had  written  the  piece  for  his  own 
orchestra.  This  transcription  interprets  with  the  technical  means  of 
today,  and  with  the  modern  orchestra,  what  there  may  be  of  aggres- 
sive life  and  actuality  in  the  music  which  is  pre-eminently  free  from 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  centuries.  I  have  tried  to  preserve  and 
even  to  intensify  by  means  of  contemporaneous  instrumentation  two 
elements  in  the  music  —  the  Spanish  atmosphere,  reserved,  grandiose, 
baroque,  as  Bach  conceived  it  (the  Andalusian  origin  of  the  dance  is 
not  patent  until  the  harmonic  progressions  in  the  final  part);  also,  its 
inherent  strain  of  violin  virtuosity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  entire  instrumentation.  As  for  the  contrapuntal  material  which 
I  have  superimposed  upon  Bach's  score,  I  must  say  that  it  already 
existed  in  a  latent  state  in  the  original.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  music 
of  Bach  that  it  never  exhausts  its  own  polyphonic  possibilities.  Hence, 
I  have  acted  according  to  a  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  dates 
from  my  infancy  and  which  enables  me  with  assurance  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  any  Bach  fragment. 

While  obliged  to  confess  that  the  celebrated  piano  transcription 
of  Busoni  does  not  win  my  unconditional  admiration,  and  that  I  have 
been  obliged  in  many  respects  to  take  a  conception  different  from  his, 
at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  indispensable  to  adopt  the  repetition  in 
the  lower  octave  of  the  first  four  measures  in  the  tenth  variation,  as 
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elsewhere  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  two  measures  before  the  final 
reprise  of  the  theme. 

As  for  any  who  may  consider  these  and  other  liberties  excessive,  I 
should  like  to  remind  them  of  the  musical  usage  in  the  time  of  Bach 
himself,  and  above  all  the  surprising  impartiality  with  which  he  trans- 
cribed continually.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  apparent  audacities  in 
transcription  will  indeed  seem  of  small  consequence  beside  those 
used  by  Bach  in  his  organ  transcription  of  the  Concerto  Grosso  in  D 
minor  of  Vivaldi. 

The  keystone  of  Bach's  edifice  is  a  broad  and  simple  eight-measure 
melody,  in  D  minor,  stated  at  once  in  four-part  harmony.  The  theme 
recurs  in  sections  of  equal  length,  while,  through  running  figurations 
and  free  voice  leading,  no  less  than  four  derivative  themes  are  de- 
veloped. The  fifth  theme  is  the  burden  of  the  D  major  section.  As 
Albert  Schweitzer  has  written,  "Out  of  a  single  theme  Bach  conjures 
up  a  whole  world."  This  writer  makes  an  interesting  comparison  of 
Bach's  Chaconne  and  his  organ  Passacaglia.*  "For  the  organ,  Bach 
takes  a  theme  that  is  accented  only  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  bar, 
knowing  well  that  the  least  syncopation  would  give  the  whole  work 
a  restlessness  that  would  make  it  unbearable  on  the  organ.  On  the 


*  The    passacaglia,    as    transcribed    for    orchestra    by    Ottorino    Respighi,    was    performed    at 
these  concerts   October   7,   1932,  April  20,    1934,   April  26,    1935. 
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violin,  however,  that  permits  of  every  kind  of  accent,  cross-accentua- 
tion makes  for  superior  force  and  vivacity.  He  therefore  employs 
here  a  quite  unusual  amount  of  syncopation;  the  instrument,  free 
from  the  hindrance  of  an  accompaniment,  shall  for  once  realize  all 
its  powers  in  perfect  unrestraint.  In  the  Chaconne,  Bach  alternates 
between  polyphonic  and  monophonic  writing,  so  as  to  give  the  hearer 
relief,  and  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  polyphony  by  the  monophony 
interspersed  among  it.  His  music  as  a  whole  is  full  of  these  fine  cal- 
culations of  effect." 

With  modern  methods  of  bowing,  Schweitzer  considers  an  adequate 
performance  of  the  Chaconne  an  impossibility.  "Everyone  who  has 
heard  the  sonatas  must  have  realized  how  sadly  his  material  enjoy- 
ment of  them  falls  below  his  ideal  enjoyment.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  them  that  the  best  player  cannot  render  without  a  certain 
harshness.  The  arpeggio  harmonies  sometimes  make  a  particularly 
bad  effect,  even  in  the  finest  playing.  Polyphonic  arpeggio  playing  is 
and  must  be  an  impossibility.  There  is  thus  some  justification  for  the 
question  whether  Bach,  in  these  sonatas,  has  not  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  artistic  possibility.  If  it  be  so,  he  has  for  once  acted  against 
his  own  principles,  for  everywhere  else  he  has  been  careful  to  set  an 
instrument  only  such  tasks  as  it  can  solve  with  satisfaction  to  the  ear. 

"Recent  research  seems  to  show  that  the  traditions  of  Bach's  own 
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day  can  throw  some  light  on  this.  In  an  interesting  article  by  Arnold 
Schering,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  the  Bach  students  of  our  time, 
some  passages  from  old  works  are  cited  that  make  it  probable  that  the 
old  arched  bow,  with  which  the  tension  was  effected  not  by  means 
of  a  screw  but  the  pressure  of  the  thumb,  was  still  in  use  in  Ger- 
many in  Bach's  time.  The  flat,  mechanically  stretched  Italian  bow, 
the  predecessor  of  that  of  today,  was  indeed  known  in  Germany  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  displaced  the  older  one 
very  slowly." 

Ole  Bull  was  the  last  of  the  celebrated  violinists  to  achieve  true 
chord  playing,  according  to  Schweitzer.  This  Norwegian  virtuoso  of 
the  last  century  used  a  flat  bridge  and  a  bow  with  arched  back,  so 
that  the  hairs,  pressed  upon  all  four  strings,  did  not  touch  the  wood. 
Of  course,  slackened  bow  precludes  pure  "spring  bowing,"  and  also 
gives  a  curious  softness  to  the  tone.  "If  we  play  the  chords  with  the 
hairs  of  the  bow  relaxed,  we  get  an  almost  organ-like  tone,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  soft  salicional.  To  get  an  idea  of  this  tone,  unscrew  the 
hairs  of  an  ordinary  bow,  place  the  stick  under  the  violin,  lay  the 
hairs  over  the  strings,  and  fasten  them  again  to  the  stick.  If  we  move 
this  reversed  bow,  we  obtain  the  organ-like  ethereal  tone  that  the 
relaxed  bow  produced. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  the  modern  public  would  accustom  itself 
to  this  weak  tone.  In  large  concert  rooms,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible 
to  play  the  sonatas  for  solo  violin  in  the  old  way,  as  the  tone  would 
not  'carry'  sufficiently.  In  chamber  music  performances,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proper  style  of  rendering  should  suit  admirably.  If  we  have 
once  heard  the  Chaconne  in  this  way  we  cannot  afterwards  endure 
it  in  any  other.  Thus  the  result  would  be  that  the  works  for  solo 
violin  would  disappear  from  the  programmes  of  the  larger  concerts, 
and  be  restored  to  the  chamber  music  to  which  they  really  belong." 

Not  only  has  music  of  Alfredo  Casella  been  performed  at  these 
concerts  —  he  has  conducted  the  Orchestra  as  guest  on  two  occasions, 
and  is  remembered  as  the  conductor  the  Pop  concerts  for  three 
seasons    (1927-29). 

He  was  born  in  Turin  in  1883  of  musical  parents,  his  father  having 
been  a  violoncellist  and  a  teacher  at  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  that  city, 
and  his  mother  a  pianist  of  repute.  He  began  to  study  pianoforte  as 
a  child  of  four,  but  also  from  childhood  was  closely  interested  in 
chemistry  and  electricity.  When  Casella  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
teacher  in  music,  Giuseppe  Martucci,  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  give  all  of  his  attention  to  music.  He  played  for  Louis 
Diemer,  the  Parisian  pianist,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  There  he  studied  With  Xaver  Leroux  and  Gabriel 
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Faure.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1914,  having  taken 
numerous  prizes  in  piano  and  composition.  He  soon  set  out  upon  con- 
cert tours,  and,  writing  musical  criticisms  for  the  Homme  Libre, 
made  the  first  of  his  many  distinguished  contributions  to  musical  com- 
mentary. It  was  in  Rome  in  1916  that  he  first  definitely  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  musical  advance,  for  he  founded  in  that  year  the 
Societa  di  Musica  Moderna.  Through  this  society  the  music  of  young 
composers  in  Italy  and  other  countries  as  well  was  set  before  the  public. 
He  soon  came  definitely  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leading  spirit  in 
forward-looking  musical  Italy. 

It  was  in  1921  that  Mr.  Casella  first  came  to  this  country,  appearing 
as  pianist  in  a  number  of  cities.  He  made  his  first  visit  to  Boston 
to  conduct  this  orchestra  March  2-3,  1923,  when  he  introduced  his 
own  "Pupazzetti"  (five  pieces  for  Marionettes),  and  also  conducted  his 
Rhapsody  "Italia,"  which  had  previously  been  heard  at  the  Pop  con- 
certs. Upon  this  same  programme  was  a  Spanish  Rhapsody  of  Albeniz, 
of  which  he  had  made  an  orchestration  and  in  which  he  played  the 
piano  solo  part.  A  suite  from  his  "Le  Convent  sur  I'eau"  had  been 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  21,  1921,  and 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season.  Mr.  Casella  conducted  a  pair  of  con- 
certs as  guest,  January  14-15,  1927,  in  which  he  presented  his  Partita 
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-»r       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
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absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 
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for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Walter  Gieseking  taking  the  solo  part,  and 
also  an  orchestral  suite  from  his  ballet  "La  Giara,"  after  Pirandello, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York.  He  conducted  his  suite  "Scarlattiana"  at  the  Pop  concerts, 
May  20,  1928;  his  Concerto  Romano,  May  26,  1929. 

Mr.  Casella  came  to  this  country  with  the  Trio  Italiano  in  the 
autumn  of  1934,  and  gave  concerts  of  chamber  music  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,  which  included  per- 
formances at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington;  the  Berkshire 
Festival  in  Pittsfield;  and  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  The  composer 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  21,  1936, 
in  the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  his  Concerto  for  Violin, 
Violoncello  and  Piano,  the  Trio  Italiano  participating.  He  has  been 
rescoring  two  symphonies  of  Muzio  Clementi  (1752-1832),  the  manu- 
scripts of  which  were  discovered  in  London  about  ten  years  ago. 


Sculpture  and  'Drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  — 

to  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer,  are  characteristic  of  his 
works  in  the  smaller  forms  in  Boston  collections.  Examples  of  his  large 
mural  paintings  and  sculptured  groups  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
United  States  cannot,  of  course,  be  gathered  in  a  single  gallery  for  a 
representative  showing. 
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22.  H.  P.  McKean,  Jr. 

23.  Richard  E.  Danielson,  Jr. 

24.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Esq. 

25.  Miss   Florence  McKean 
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31.  Gloucester 
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35.  William  Putnam  Bundy 
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37.  Edward  Foote 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,   1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,   R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,   J. 

ELCUS,  G. 
GUNDERSEN,   R. 

LAUGA,   N.             SAUVLET,   H.                 RESNIKOFF,  V- 
KASSMAN,  N.        CHERKASSKY,   P.         EISLER,  D. 

HANSEN,   E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,    C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
LEVEEN,   P. 

TAPLEY,   R. 
KRIPS,   A. 

KNUDSON,    C. 
MAYER,   P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,   S. 

BEALE,    M. 
DEL   SORDO,   R. 

GORODETZKY,   L- 
FIEDLER,   B. 

BRYANT,   M.                  STONESTREET,  L.                        MESSINA, 
MURRAY,   J.                  ERKELENS,  H.                              SEINIGER 

S. 

S. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 
ARTIERES,   L. 

FOUREL,   G. 

cauhape',  J. 

BERNARD,   A. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,    H. 
WERNER,   H. 

AVIERINO,   N.               DEANE,   C.                              HUMPHREY, 
GERHARDT,  S.              JACOB,   R. 

C. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,   A. 

langendoen,  j.      chardon,  y.           stockbridge,  c. 
barth,  c.               droeghmans,  h.    warnke,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,    E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 
ZIMBLER,   J. 

KUNZE,    M. 

vondrak,  a. 
Flutes 

lemaire,  j.            ludwig,  o.             girard,  h. 
moleux,  g.            frankel,  i.           dufresne,  g. 
Oboes                      Clarinets 

JUHT,  L. 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,   G. 
BLADET,  g. 
amerena,  p. 

Piccolo 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
stanislaus,  h. 

English  Horn 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,   M. 
MAZZEO,   R. 
Eb  Clarinet 
Bass  Clarinet 

LAUS,   A. 
ALLARD,   R. 

panenka,  e. 
Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MIMART,   P. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,   G. 
MACDONALD,  w. 
VALKENIER,  W. 
GEBHARDT,   W. 

VALKENIER,  W. 
LANNOYE,   M. 
SINGER,  J. 
LORBEER,  H. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,   M. 
VOISIN,   R.   L. 
VOISIN,   R. 
MANN,  J. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  l. 

lilleback,  w. 

ADAM,  E. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,   E. 

Organ 

SNOW.   A. 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Piano 
sanroma',  j. 

SZULC,   R. 

polster,  m. 

Celesta 
fiedler.  a. 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,    L. 
ARCIERI,   e. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 
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See  BRITTANY  —  land  of  quaint  towns,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, famous  "Pardons"  and  prehistoric  stone  monuments. 


on  the  RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
NEW  SUMMER  CRUISE 
TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

(from  Portugal  to  Norway) 

To  sail  on  June  27  th  in  the  French  Line  34,569 -ton  liner 
tlcParis"  and  call  at  notable  ports  in 

MADEIRA  PORTUGAL  SPAIN 

FRANCE  BRITTANY  IRELAND 

SCOTLAND         SHETLAND  ISLANDS 
NORWAY  SWEDEN  DENMARK 

With  excursions  to  Biarritz,  Andorra,  Les  Eyzies,  Angers,  Quimper, 
Carnac,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Lakes  of  Ki Harney,  Galway,  Iona,  and 
other  places  renowned  for  beauty  or  historic  importance  that 
most  American  travelers  never  see. 

Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Havre  .  .  .  with  return  until 
December  31st. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  shore  excursions,  $535  and  up. 

MYMOIVD-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street  -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in   New   Brunswick,  N.J.,   New   York 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

April   10  and  April   11. 

Twenty-first  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  11,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Scarlatti Five  Sonatas  arranged  as  an  orchestral 

suite  by  Vincenzo  Tommasini 
(after  the  Ballet,  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies") 
I.     Presto 
II.     Allegro 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Non  presto,  in  tempo  di  ballo 
V.     Presto 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.    Largo 
III.    Allegro 

Chavez    Sinfonia   de   Antigona 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Chavez  Sinfonia  India 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

ARTUR  SCHNABEL 

This  programme  will   end  about  4:25   on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  April  9, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT  of  the 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON   SERIES 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  7,   1936,  at  3 

Italian  Programme 

Monteverde Overture  and  Ritornello  from  the  Opera  "Orfeo" 

Scarlatti Five  Sonatas  arranged  as  an  Orchestral  Suite  by 

VlNCENZO    TOMMASINI 

(After  the  Ballet.  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies") 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 

Rossini Overture  to  "William  Tell" 

Respighi Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Pines  of  Rome" 

I.     The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
II.     The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


SYMPHONY      HALL 

EASTER  SUNDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  12th,  at  8:15 

Handel   and   Haydn  Society 

Dr.  THOMPSON  STONE,  Conductor 

Presents 
Mendelssohn's  Famous  Oratorio 

^  WJlwwMwim  99 


Elijah 


with 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

Robert  Gerling    Blanche  Haskell    Harriette  Price     Louise  Beach 
BOSTON  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY 

ELIZABETH  BURT,  Manager 
Tickets   $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  tax  inc.,  at  Symphony  Hall 


JORDAN  HALL 

RACHELLE  SHUBOW  Ka™ 

MONDAY    EVENING,  MARCH  30,  1936,  at  8:30 

Bach.      Mozart      Schubert       From  the  Hills  (First  Performance)  Frederick  S.  Converse 

Dohnanyi     Delibes-Dohnanyi    Liszt 

Steinway  Pianoforte 

Concert  Direction,  RICHARD  COPLEY,  115  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Tickets  $1.10  and  55c.  (tax  included)  at  Box  Office 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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C&anoler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


Misses' 

Dress  Shop — 

Fifth  Floor 


Daytime 


Dinner 
Fashions 

2275 


Prints  bloom  brighter  than  ever  for 
Spring  evenings!  Tunics  go  forth  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Navy  takes 
to  white  pique  collars  and  cuffs  or 
to  very  vivid  scarfs!  Navy  sheers  by 
night  wear  pleated  organdie,  dotted 
slips  and  lily  of  the  valley  corsages 
by  way  of  delightful  contrast! 


m 


The  Dotted 
Tunic  dress 
in  pure  dye 
Crepe.  Smart 
in  wild  plum 
or  navy.  22.75 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND   THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-first  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  h,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Rimsky-Korsakov "The  Russian  Easter,"  Overture  on  Themes 

of  the  Russian  Church,  Op.  36 

Chavez    Sinfonia    de    Antigona 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Chavez Sinfonia  India 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Bach   Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied 

(transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

ARTUR  SCHNABEL 
STEINWAY  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday   Afternoon,    10:10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Paintings  by  Zuloaga,  lent  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  also  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(See  page  1006) 
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Everyone  from 
the  newest  heir— to  his 
grandmother— has  been  re- 
membered in  our  store-wide 
preparations  for  Easter 
parading.  See  what  we  mean 


in  Accessories — street  floor 
in  Apparel — second  floor 
i  n  HatS/Shoes  and  Children's 
Things — third  floor  .  .  .  and 
in  the  Store  for  Men,  too! 
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OVERTURE,    "BRIGHT   HOLIDAY"*     ("The   Russian    Easter"), 

on  Themes  of  the  Obichod,,  Op.  36 

By  Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born   at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March    18,   1844;   died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


While  laboring  on  the  orchestration  of  "Prince  Igor"  in  1888, 
from  the  posthumous  manuscripts  of  his  friend  Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  paused  to  dream  of  two  more  congenial  projects. 
When  the  summer  came  he  carried  his  sketches  to  the  country  estate 
of  a  friend  and  brought  them  to  completion.  They  were  "an  orches- 
tral composition  on  the  subject  of  certain  episodes  from  'Schehera- 
zade,' "  and  "an  Easter  overture  on  themes  of  the  Obichod,"  a  cen- 
tury-old collection  of  canticles  for  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  two 
works,  together  with  the  "Spanish  Capriccio,"  which  he  had  written 
in  the  previous  year,  marked  the  culminating  point  in  a  certain 
phase  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  orchestral  style.  They  developed,  in  his 
own  words,  "a  considerable  degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority 
without  Wagner's  influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up 
of  Glinka's  orchestra." 


*  A  popular  Russian   title  for  Easter.   The   Overture   was   last  performed   at   these   concerts, 
April  13,  1933. 


SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 


For  Instrumental  Ensembles 


Large  and  Small 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 
A  Night  Piece 

for  flute  and  strings 
Score  and   parts,   complete 

For  Strings 
Air  and  Gavotte,  Score  and  Parts 
Irish  Folk   Song,   Score  and  Parts 


Net 


2.00 


1.25 
1.00 


Parts  1.25 


Op.   25.  Serenade  in   E 

Op.  32.  Tema  con   Variaziona 

Score   and    Parts  2.50 

Op.  63.   Suite  in  E  Score  1.50 

Parts  2.50 


SCHMIDT'S   COLLECTION  OF 
SHORT  TRIOS 

for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
Contents 
F.  D'ALMEYDA,  Menuett  in  G 
RUDOLF   FRIML,    Twilight 
BORIS  LEVENSON,  Priere 
EDWARD  MAC  DOWELL,  Nautilus 
M.   MOSZKOWSKI,    Dawn   in   the   Forest 
ANNA   PRISCILLA   RISHER,   Mazurka 
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Nothing  (short  of  the  music  itself)  can  more  aptly  picture  the  Chris- 
tian-pagan ritual  of  old  Russia,  the  "Bright  Holiday"  as  it  was  called, 
than  the  vivid  paragraphs  of  the  composer  himself,  from  "My  Musi- 
cal Life": 

"The  rather  lengthy  slow  introduction  of  the  Easter  Sunday  over- 
ture, on  the  theme  of  'Let  God  Arise,'  alternating  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical theme  'An  Angel  Waileth,'  appeared  to  me,  in  its  beginning,  as 
it  were,  the  ancient  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  gloomy  colors  of  the  Andante  lugubre  seemed  to  depict 
the  holy  sepulchre  that  had  shone  with  ineffable  light  at  the  moment 
of  the  resurrection  —  in  the  transition  to  the  Allegro  of  the  overture. 
The  beginning  of  the  A  llegro,  'Let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before 
Him,'  led  to  the  holiday  mood  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  service 
on  Christ's  matins;  the  solemn  trumpet  voice  of  the  archangel  was 
replaced  by  a  tonal  reproduction  of  the  joyous,  almost  dance-like 
bell-tolling,  alternating  now  with  the  sexton's  rapid  reading,  and  now 
with  the  conventional  chant  of  the  priest's  reading  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  evangel.  The  obichod  theme,  'Christ  is  arisen,'  which  forms  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  part  of  the  overture,  appears  amid  the  trumpet-blasts 
and  the  bell-tolling,  constituting  also  a  triumphant  coda.  In  this  over- 
ture were  thus  combined  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  and  also  a  general  picture  of  the  Easter  service, 
with  its  'pagan  merry-making.'  The  capering  and  leaping  of  the  biblical 
King  David  before  the  ark,  do  they  not  give  expression  to  a  mood  of 
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the  same  order  as  the  mood  of  the  idol-worshiper's  dance?  Surely  the 
Russian  Orthodox  obichod  is  instrumental  dance  music  of  the  church, 
is  it  not?  And  do  not  the  waving  beards  of  the  priests  and  sextons  clad 
in  white  vestments  and  surplices,  and  intoning  'Beautiful  Easter'  in 
the  tempo  of  Allegro  vivo,  etc.,  transport  the  imagination  to  pagan 
times?  And  all  these  Easter  loaves  and  twists  and  the  glowing  tapers. 
.  .  .How  far  a  cry  from  the  philosophic  and  socialistic  teaching  of 
Christ!  This  legendary  and  heathen  side  of  the  holiday,  this  transi- 
tion from  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  evening  of  Passion  Saturday  to 
the  unbridled  pagan-religious  merrymaking  on  the  morn  of  Easter 
Sunday  is  what  I  was  eager  to  reproduce  in  my  overture.  Accordingly 
I  requested  Count  Golyenishcheff-Kootoozoff  to  write  a  program  in 
verse  —  which  he  did  for  me.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  poem, 
and  wrote  in  prose  my  own  program,  which  same  is  appended  to  the 
published  score.  Of  course,  in  that  program  I  did  not  explain  my 
views  and  my  conception  of  the  'Bright  Holiday,'  leaving  it  to  tones 
to  speak  for  me.  Evidently  these  tones  do,  within  certain  limits,  speak 
of  my  feelings  and  thoughts,  for  my  overture  raises  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  hearers,  despite  the  considerable  clarity  of  the  music. 
In  any  event,  in  order  to  appreciate  my  overture,  even  ever  so  slightly, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should  have  attended  Easter  morning 
service  at  least  once,  and,  at  that,  not  in  a  domestic  chapel,  but  in  a 
cathedral  thronged  with  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  with  several 
priests  conducting  the  cathedral  service  —  something  that  many  in- 
tellectual Russian  hearers,  let  alone  hearers  of  other  confessions,  quite 
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lack  nowadays.  As  for  myself,  I  had  gained  my  impressions  in  my 
childhood  passed  near  the  Tikhvin  monastery  itself." 

There  is  inscribed  on  the  score  a  dedication  "to  the  memory  of 
Moussorgsky  and  Borodin,"  composers  to  whom  its  oriental  colorings 
would  not  have  been  strange.  In  addition  to  the  usual  winds  and 
strings,  Rimsky-Korsakov  calls  for  this  percussion:  timpani,  Glocken- 
spiel, triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam.  The  following  programme 
is  published  in  the  score: 

And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint 
him.  And  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto 
the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun:  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  (And  when  they 
looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  it  was  very  great.)  And 
entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment;  and  they  were  affrighted.  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Be  not  affrighted;  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified:  he  is 
risen.  —  St.   Mark  xvi. 

And  the  joyful  tidings  were  spread  abroad  all  over  the  world,  and  they  who 
hated  Him  fled  before   Him,  vanishing  like  smoke. 

"Resurrexit,"  sing  the  choirs  of  Angels  in  heaven,  to  the  sound  of  the 
Archangels'  trumpets  and  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim.  "Resurrexit!" 
sing  the  priests  in  the  temples,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  incense,  by  the  light  of 
innumerable  candles  to  the  chiming  of  triumphant  bells. 
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SINFONIA  DE  ANTIGONA 
By  Carlos  Chavez 

Born  near  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  June  13,  1? 


A  leading  figure  in  Mexico's  recent  awakening  to  a  national  musical 
consciousness,  Carlos  Chavez  had  of  necessity  to  develop  from 
alien  precepts  in  his  musical  foundations.  Nevertheless,  he  was  largely 
self-taught;  he  submitted  to  no  teacher  in  harmony  or  counterpoint, 
but  examined  the  orthodox  textbooks,  the  works  of  the  classical 
masters,  accepting  or  rejecting  according  to  his  needs.  In  such  ways 
he  worked  out  his  salvation,  though  not  entirely  without  guidance: 
Manuel  M.  Ponce  (who  is  counted  among  the  avowed  "nationalists") 
was  one  of  his  early  instructors.  His  original  compositions  began  to 
appear  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  wrote  the  ballet  "New  Fire." 
At  this  age  he  traveled  in  Europe;  since  1923  he  has  made  numerous 
visits  to  the  United  States.  Inevitably  a  modernism  and  a  traditional- 
ism as  well,  which  did  not  originate  in  his  own  country,  have  found  a 
way  into  his  music.  Basically,  he  has  striven  toward  independent  ex- 
pression, consistent  with  his  racial  origins.  "We  do  not  depreciate 
European  music,"  he  has  stated,  "or  music  of  any  other  nation.  We 
admire  the  genuine  expression  of  any  people.  Nor  is  our  desire  to 
recover  the  Mexican  tradition  one  merely  for  the  sake  of  recovering 
it.  Mexico  is  as  rich,  as  personal,  as  strong  in  music  as  in  painting  and 
architecture." 

Chavez  has  been  one  of  a  considerable  group  in  this  aim,  but  he  has 
also  been  a  conspicuous  founder  and  leader  of  the  national  movement. 
It  was  in  1928  that  he  established  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico, 
which  he  conducts,  and  which  brings  to  performance  the  efforts  of 
the  country's  younger  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  position 
(which  he  held  for  five  years)  as  director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  was  also  appointed  head  of  the  Mexican  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Education.  The  National  Con- 
servatory has  made  extensive  efforts  in  collecting  folk  melody,  in  study- 
ing and  assembling  native  Indian  instruments.  A  small  orchestra  has 
been  established  in  Mexico  City,  consisting  of  ancient  Aztec  and 
Nahua  instruments.  There  are  various  "teponaxtles"  (percussion), 
"sonaja"  (rattles),  "vihnela"  (guitars),  clay  instruments  and  reed 
wind  instruments.  These  are  combined  with  imported  string  and 
brass  instruments  familiar  to  us.  In  the  opinion  of  Aaron  Copland, 
who  has  studied  the  works  of  Chavez,  this  composer  has  only  in  his 
earliest  scores,  such  as  the  "New  Fire,"  incorporated  folk  tunes  in  a 
bald  and  inorganic  way.  Gradually  he  has  evolved  a  style  which  is 
racial  and  still  his  own,  which  subtly  senses  national  characteristics 
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without  mere  obvious  borrowing.  "Single-handed,"  writes  Mr.  Cop- 
land, "he  has  created  a  tradition  which  no  future  Mexican  composer 
can  afford  to  ignore.  If  I  stress  this  point,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  no 
other  composer  who  has  used  folk  material— not  even  Bela  Bartok  or 
de  Falla— has  more  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  its  complete 
amalgamation  into  an  art  form." 

Chavez  has  composed  the  ballets  "New  Fire"  and  "The  Four  Suns," 
both  of  Aztec  origin,  the  Ballet-Symphony,  "H.  P."  ("horse  power"), 
a  study  in  dynamic  energy  which  depicts  the  relation  between  the  pro- 
ductive tropics  and  the  commercial  North.  The  piece  has  been  per- 
formed in  Philadelphia  as  a  ballet  under  Leopold  Stokowski  (March 
31,  1932),  and  in  concert,  form,  Mr.  Chavez  conducting  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  March  27,  1936.  There  is  also  the  "Proletarian 
Symphony,"  "Llamadas"  ("Calls"),  for  full  orchestra  and  chorus, 
which  had  its  first  performance  at  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City,  in  1934.  Of  the  works  in  smaller  forms, 
there  are  the  piano  pieces  "36,"  the  Sonata,  "Mexican  Pieces,"  of 
which  "Unidad"  is  notable,  three  Sonatinas  for  chamber  combina- 
tions, a  string  quartet,  "Energia"  for  nine  instruments,  a  sonata  for 
four  horns,  "Three  Hexagons"  for  voice  and  small  ensemble.  A  prod- 
uct of  the  deliberate  research  of  Chavez  is  the  instrumental   "Song 
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of  Mexico."  Luis  Sandi,  the  contemporary  of  Chavez,  and  himself 
a  composer,  describes  the  "Song  of  Mexico"  as  having  "a  first  section 
of  archaic  Mexican  character,  sober  and  severe,"  in  which  a  reed  flute, 
"chicahuaztli,"  a  "huehuetl,"  the  "teponaxtles,"  and  the  timbrels 
assume  the  roles  which  they  played  during  the  days  of  Aztec  splendor, 
and  a  second  part  which  is  an  "Indian-Spanish  dance,  a  huapango." 
Sandi  finds  two  distinct  sides  to  the  work  of  Chavez:  some  of  it  is 
abstract,  some  in  the  "popular  favor."  Of  this  latter  sort  is  "Llamados," 
"written  to  a  text  used  by  Diego  Rivera  as  a  legend  for  the  frescoes  — 
in  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Education,  this  composition  is  brother  to 
the  murals;  an  invitation  to  rebellion,  and  a  chant  of  hope  for  the 
oppressed  classes.  The  same  desire  created  another  of  his  works  — 
'The  Sun,  A  Proletarian  Song  Narrative.'  " 

The  "Sinfojiia  de  Antigone"  was  first  performed  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  Iturbi,  July  19,  1934,  and 
has  since  been  performed  in  Mexico  City  under  the  leadership  of 
both  Chavez  and  Ansermet.  The  occasion  for  its  composition  was  a 
performance  of  Sophocles'  "Antigone"  in  the  "contracted"  form  of 
Jean  Cocteau,  by  the  Mexican  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  1932. 
Chavez  undertook  to  supply  the  requisite  musical  interludes.  In  two 
days  he  completed  his  score,  in  form  for  small  orchestra.  Later,  he 
rewrote  it  for  full  orchestra,  in  which  form  it  was  played  by  the 
Or  quest  a  Sinfonia  de  Mexico,  when  the  programme  carried  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

"The  Symphony  of  Antigone  is  a  piece  of  music  suggested  by  the 
Greek  Tragedy.  It  is  a  symphony,  not  a  symphonic  poem.  That  is, 
it  is  not  subject  to  a  program.  Antigone,  her  self-confidence,  defiance, 
heroism,  and  martyrdom,  are  expressed  by  the  music  as  a  whole, 
not  successively. 

"The  most  elementary  musical  materials  serve  for  this  music,  which 
could  not  be  grandiloquent.  Bare  and  elemental,  it  could  only  be 
expressed  by  laconic  strength,  just  as  what  is  primitive  is  reduced  to 
its  elements  because  it  is  primitive. 

"In  this  piece,  Chavez  makes  use  of  rhythmic,  harmonic,  and 
melodic  elements  essential  to  the  early  theory  of  Greek  music.  The 
work  has  the  basic  structure  of  the  sonata,  and  is  strictly  a  symphony, 
though  in  one  movement." 

This  work,  like  the  "Sinfonia  India/'  is  written  for  single  voices 
of  the  wood  winds  rather  than  in  groups.  The  following  instruments 
are  required:  piccolo,  flute,  bass  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  heckel- 
phone,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  eight  horns,  three  trumpets,  tuba,  two  harps, 
small  and  large  drums,  timpani,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings. 
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S1NFONIA  INDIA 
By  Carlos  Chavez 

Born  near  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  June   13,   1 899 


The  "Sinfonia  India"  was  composed  by  Mr.  Chavez  during  his 
present  visit  to  the  United  States  (since  last  December).  It  has 
hitherto  been  presented  only  in  a  broadcast  performance,  January  23, 
1936.  There  are  three  Indian  melodies  used  in  this  score:  one  each  of 
the  Seris  (of  Sonora),  the  Huicholes  (of  Nayarit),  and  the  Yaquis  (nf 
Sonora).  The  composer  chose  these  melodies,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  his  friend  Herbert  Weinstock,  because  they  struck 
him  as  forming  a  unity.  "He  was  interested  later  to  realize  that  ail 
three  of  them  came  from  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico."  "It 
was  very  important,"  adds  Mr.  Weinstock,  "to  distinguish  between 
mestizo  music  (Indian-European)  and  true  indigenous  or  Indian 
music.  It  is  the  latter  which  often  engages  Mr.  Chavez'  attention.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  only  in  the  Sinfonia  India  is  there 
any  direct  quotation  of  Indian  melodies  in  Mr.  Chavez'  compositions. 
This  is,  by  the  way,  quite  clearly  a  symphony  in  three  movements 
played  without  pause."  The  percussion  instruments  called  for  are 
Indian    drums,    a    water-gourd,    various    rasps     (such    as    the   giiiro), 
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rattles,  cymbals,  and  timpani.  The  other  instruments  are  as  follows: 
piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  clarinet  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet, 
bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  trombone,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  written  the  following  note  about  the  music 
from  which  he  has  drawn  his  materials: 

"The  indigenous  music  of  Mexico  is  a  reality  of  contemporary  life. 
It  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  a  relic  to  satisfy  mere  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  intellectuals,  or  to  supply  more  or  less  important  data  for 
ethnography.  The  indigenous  art  of  Mexico  is,  in  our  day,  the  only 
living  manifestation  of  the  race  which  makes  up  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  country's  racial  stock. 

"The  essential  characteristics  of  this  indigenous  music  have  been 
able  to  resist  four  centuries  of  contact  with  European  musical  expres- 
sions. That  is,  while  it  is  certain  that  contact  with  European  art  has 
produced  in  Mexico  a  mestizo  (mixed)  art  in  constant  evolution,  this 
has  not  meant  the  disappearance  of  pure  indigenous  art.  This  fact 
is  an  index  to  its  strength. 

"The  force  of  indigenous  art  is  rooted  in  a  series  of  essential  condi- 
tions. It  obeys  a  natural  creative  impulse  of  the  individual  toward 
an  expression  at  once  legitimate  and  free  of  affectation.  In  musical 
terms,  the  great  expressive  strength  of  indigenous  art  is  rooted  in  its 
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intrinsic  variety,  in  the  freedom  and  amplitude  of  its  modes  and  scales, 
in  the  richness  of  its  instrumental  and  sound  elements,  and  in  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  its  melodies. 

"The  ethical  conditions  of  this  art  are  another  reason  for  its 
strength.  It  is  an  optimistic  art.  If  it  suffers  at  times  from  the  tyranny 
of  magic  formulas,  that  does  not  place  it  in  the  position  of  mystical 
complaining,  of  a  man  supplicating  and  imploring,  humiliating  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  it  indicates  the  position  of  a  man  who  influences 
or  commands  superior  and  invisible  forces  with  decision.  Also,  this  art 
almost  always  partakes  of  the  healthiness  of  every  combative  action: 
music  for  hunting-dances  and  songs  of  war.  At  other  times,  when  the 
music  is  joined  to  words,  the  poetic  images  reveal  more  than  ever  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  in  their  profound  sim- 
plicity: the  behavior  of  animals,  knowledge  of  the  flowering  and  re- 
production of  plants. 

"There  is  never,  in  this  music,  a  morbid  or  degenerate  feeling, 
never  a  negative  attitude  toward  other  men  or  nature  as  a  whole.  The 
music  of  America's  immediate  ancestors  is  the  strong  music  of  a  man 
who  constantly  struggles  and  tries  to  dominate  his  surroundings.  Im- 
ported manifestations  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  this  music  have  been 
unable  to  destroy  it  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  changing  the 
ethical  conditions  of  individuals."   (Translated  by  Herbert  Weinstock.) 
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ENTR'ACTE 

REVOLT  IN  MEXICO 

By  Carlos  Chavez 

(From  Modern  Music,  March  —  April,  1936) 

(Mr.  Chavez  has  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  Modern  Music  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  his  country  toward  musical  self-realization. 
Space,  unfortunately,  permits  only  partial  quotation  here.) 


rr^HE  first  university  in  North  America  was  founded  in  Mexico  City 
A  in  1553.  For  almost  four  hundred  years  it  has  served  as  transmit- 
ter of  European  culture  to  the  students  of  Mexico.  In  curriculum,  in 
texts,  in  methods  and  in  aims  it  has  been  considered  at  its  best  when 
most  like,  first  the  universities  of  Spain,  and  then  those  of  France. 
The  entire  orientation  has  been  toward  importing  wisdom  and  im- 
posing it  on  the  students,  rather  than  toward  developing  men  able 
to  make  their  own  contributions  to  culture,  science,  and  art. 

The  history  of  Mexico's  musical  education,  in  particular  that  of 
her  composers,  is  somewhat  shorter  (of  course  leaving  purely  ecclesi- 
astical music  out  of  account).  But  it  has  been  much  the  same.  During 
the  long  period  when  opera  was  the  leading  form  of  European  music, 
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musical  education  in  Mexico  was  Jtalianate;  Italian  methods  taught 
Mexican  composers  to  produce  operatic  works  as  nearly  Italian  as 
possible.  When  symphonic  and  piano  music  was  dominant  in  Europe, 
education  in  the  Mexican  Conservatory  became  French  and  German. 
The  courses  were  modeled  on  those  of  world-famous  schools  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Paris;  the  texts  used  in  those  schools  were  preached  as 
gospel  to  young  Mexicans,  who  were  distinguished  from  French, 
Austrian,  and  German  composers  only  because  their  works  were  of 
necessity  pastiches.  .  .  . 

The  books  of  Jadassohn,  Richter,  Durand,  and  others  —  including 
their  feeble  Mexican  imitators  —  taught  that  the  only  expressions 
of  real  beauty  were  those  of  the  German  school  culminating  in  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner,  and  of  the  French  school  of  Rameau,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  Franck.  They  taught  that  music,  thus  conceived,  grew 
from  a  superior  technic,  the  technic  of  music  —  the  one  they  pre- 
tended to  teach.  They  said,  let  a  composer  but  learn  this  so-called 
science,  and  his  problems  are  solved. 

In  short,  the  academic  musical  technic  explains  only  a  few  com- 
posers and  isms.  The  music  of  Bach  and  Palestrina  is  beautiful  —  and 
so  is  that  of  a  Chinese,  Mexican,  or  Balinese  musician.  They  are  dif- 
ferent, however,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  complexion,  of  technic. 
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If  a  Mexican  musician  uses  Bach's  technic,  he  is  selling  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pseudo-Bach.  .  .  . 

The  student  ought  constantly  and  progressively  to  exercise  his  crea- 
tive abilities.  Whatever  rules  make  his  efforts  of  imagination  easy  do 
him  harm.  Whatever  difficulties  and  even  limitations  he  must  con- 
quer benefit  him.  He  should  know  and  analyze  in  orderly  progressive 
fashion  the  music  of  all  cultures  and  all  epochs.  He  should  do  this  in 
a  way  which  will  permit  him  to  discover  universal  experience  with- 
out destroying  his  own  characteristics.  He  should  know  and  analyze 
Beethoven's  sonatas,  Chinese  pentaphony,  Protestant  chorales,  and 
negro  polyrhythm  as  particular  flowerings  of  creation,  but  not  as 
models  to  be  copied. 

In  1931,  I  launched  a  detailed  program  for  the  composition  class 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Mexico.  The  Department  of  Public  Educa- 
tion approved  the  initiation  of  a  course  in  free  composition.  For 
Mexico  this  was  a  new  departure  in  music,  though  it  had  already  been 
effected  in  the  plastic  arts,  through  the  Open  Air  Schools  of  Painting 
and  the  School  of  Sculpture  and  Direct  Cutting  (as  opposed  to  model- 
ling in  clay  and  then  copying  in  stone).  The  difference  between  the 
Conservatory  and  these  Schools  was  that  it  aimed  at  the  development 
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of  professionals,  while  they  prepared  only  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
\plastic  creation.  Thus  the  Open  Air  Schools  did  not  need  to  supply 
their  students  with  more  or  less  complete  information  on  the  various 

iniversal   expressions  of   the   art,   while   the   composers'   class   at   the 

Conservatory  did. 

To  this  class  there  came,  in  1931,  a  few  older,  established  musicians, 
including  Vicente  Mendoza,  Candelario  Huizar,  and  Silvestre  Revu- 
eltas,  as  well  as  four  boys  under  twenty,  Salvador  Contreras,*  Bias 
Galindo,  Jose  Pablo  Moncayo,*  and  Daniel  Ayala.*  Two  of  these,  Gal- 
indo  and  Ayala,  are  full-blooded  Indians. 

We  used  no  text.  All  the  students  worked  untiringly,  writing  melo- 
dies in  all  the  diatonic  modes,  in  a  melodic  scale  of  twelve  tones,  and 
in  all  the  pentatonic  scales.  Hundreds  of  melodies  were  written,  but  not 
merely  as  exercises  on  paper.  We  had  instruments  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  melodies  were  played  on  them,  and  found  to  be  adequate  or 
inadequate  to  the  resources  of  the  specific  instruments.  The  result 
is  that  the  young  boys  in  particular  now  write  melodies  with  amaz- 
ingly acute  instrumental  feeling. 

*  The  following  works  by  Mexican  composers  are  announced  for  a  concert  to  be  given  by 
the  Flute  Players'  Club,  on  April  19:  Daniel  Ayala,  Five  Children's  Pieces  (String 
Quartet)  ;  J.  Pablo  Moncayo,  'Amatzinac"  (Flute  and  Strings)  ;  Salvador  Contreras,  Piece 
for   String  Quartet. 
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In  1932,  these  boys,  out  of  their  own  sense  of  necessity,  began  to 
write  melodies  for  two,  three,  and  four  instruments.  They  wrote  more 
than  one  melody  not  as  an  exercise  in  applying  rules,  but  because 
they  themselves  felt  a  need  for  greater  richness;  through  this  expres- 
sion of  their  inner  material,  they  were  achieving  pure  counterpoint. 

At  the  same  time  I  instituted  an  Academy  of  Investigation  in  the 
Conservatory.  Vicente  Mendoza  and  numerous  others  began  a  labor  of 
wide  research  into  Indian  music,  its  instruments,  harmonies,  and 
melodies.  A  very  fine  collection  of  pre-Cortesian  and  more  recent  per- 
cussion instruments  (huehuetls,  teponaxtles,  etc.)  and  wind-instru- 
ments was  made.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Museum,  published  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  com- 
prehensive work  on  pre-Cortesian  instruments,  "Instruments  of  Per- 
cussion," by  Daniel  Castaneda  and  Vicente  Mendoza. 

From  chronicles,  from  music  still  played  in  more  or  less  untouched 
regions,  from  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  instruments,  much 
early  Indian  music  was  reconstructed  and  written  down.  The  still 
living  music  of  the  Yaquis,  Coras,  Huicholes,  Maya  and  other  groups 
was  likewise  notated.  Much  of  this,  in  simple  versions,  was  circulated 
throughout  the  public  schools,  and  thus  became  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Mexico. 
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This  research  work  had  an  immediate  and  deep  effect  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  composers'  class.  The  first,  and  more  superficial,  fruit  was 
that  of  actual  arrangements  of  melodies  for  the  group  of  instruments 
we  call  The  Mexican  Orchestra.  This  consists  of  a  specially  balanced 
ensemble  of  conventional  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  huehuetls, 
teponaxtles,  chirimias,  and  various  kinds  of  water-drums,  rasps,  etc. 
Two  of  the  works  I  recently  played  over  the  Columbia  network  — 
Luis  Sandi's  El  Venado  and  Daniel  Ayala's  .U  Kayil  Chaac  —  were 
originally  written  for  this  ensemble. 

The  more  important  result  of  this  research  was  that  it  gave  the 
young  composers  a  living  comprehension  of  the  musical  tradition  of 
their  own  country.  It  will  never  be  necessary  for  them,  from  lack  of  a 
background  of  their  own,  to  imitate  European  musical  forms  and 
formulae.  It  is  not  that  they  will  go  on  arranging  folk-tunes,  or  writing 
music  in  imitation  of  folk  music.  Rather,  the  elements  of  that 
music  which  finds  response  in  their  own  feelings  will  assist  them  in 
creating  their  own  idiom,  giving  it  color  and  vitality,  rhythmic  vigor 
and  harmonic  variety. 

In  1933  and  1934,  we  began  our  study  of  the  historical  development 
of  music.  For  the  first  time  we  used  a  text  —  but  of  history,  not  of 
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theory.  Wc  had  studied  the  music  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Church 
up  to  Palestrina,  when  the  class  was  interrupted  by  political  change. 
Since  1934,  the  boys  have  gone  on  studying  and  writing,  producing 
works  for  piano,  siring  quartet,  and  orchestra.  .  .  . 

This  plan  of  education  prevents  many  mistakes  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
vocation.  If  a  student  creates  from  his  first  day  in  class,  the  evolution 
of  his  capacity,  its  products,  and  the  strength  of  his  leaning  are  ap- 
parent. He  then  follows  in  his  individual  training  the  course  of  the 
historic  evolution  of  music.  This  encourages  the  full  development  of 
his  individual  creative  capacities,  for  he  functions  at  once  in  his 
medium.  He  regards  foreign  artists  not  as  expressions  of  absolute 
beauty,  to  be  copied,  but  as  individual  cases.  He  remains  free,  re- 
ceiving as  fundamental  influences  those  of  his  medium  and  his  so- 
ciety. He  feels  the  emotions  of  life  direct,  and  not  filtered  through 
those  of  other  artists.  His  creative  capacity  then  consists  simply  of 
converting  into  music  his  own  concept  of  the  world  around  him. 
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CHACONNE,  from  the  Second  Suite    (Partita)   for  Violin 

Unaccompanied 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella 

Born  in  Turin,  Italy,  July  25,  1883 


IT  was  a  way  with  Bach  to  follow  with  docility  some  superficial 
custom  of  musical  formalism,  and,  seized  by  his  subject,  to  expand 
it  prodigiously,  as  if  his  imagination,  taking  flight,  had  quite  for- 
gotten its  modest  starting  point.  The  French  composers,  whom  he 
carefully  studied,  would  often  include  a  chaconne  (or  passacaglia) 
in  their  instrumental  suites.  They  were  light  and  elegant  pieces,  ap- 
proaching the  rondo.  Bach,  writing  his  second  suite  in  D  minor  for 
violin  unaccompanied,  added  to  its  four  complete  movements  a 
chaconne,  as  a  sort  of  appendage.  Upon  the  four  meagre  strings  of 
the  violin,  he  erected  a  structure  of  almost  terrifying  grandeur,  ex- 
ceeding in  length  the  preceding  movements  combined.  "The  spirit 
of  the  master,"  wrote  Phillip  Spitta,  "urges  the  instrument  to  in- 
credible utterance;  at  the  end  of  the  major  section  it  sounds  like  an 
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I  organ,  and  sometimes  a  whole  band  of  violins  might  seem  to  be 
j  playing.  This  chaconne  is  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter  such  as  even 
he  never  repeated  in  a  more  brilliant  manner."  Many  have  been  the 
transcriptions  of  the  Chaconne  to  a  fuller  instrumentation  and  so- 
nority. Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  had  the  temerity  to  add  a  piano 
accompaniment  to  Bach's  violin  solo.  There  have  been  orchestral 
versions,  of  which  that  by  Joachim  Raff  was  performed  by  this  or- 
chestra under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  April  26,  1889,  and  again  in  1899. 

The  most  recent  transcription  has  been  made  by  Alfredo  Casella. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  this  orchestra;  it  is 
dated  Siena,  September,  1935.  The  work  was  performed  in  Turin, 
December  14,  1935;  performances  in  Rome  and  Naples  followed. 
Mr.  Casella  has  scored  the  work  for  wood  winds  in  threes  (with 
piccolo,  English  horn  and  E-flat  clarinet);  the  usual  brass,  timpani, 
and  strings.  An  organ  is  introduced  in  the  last  pages.  Mr.  Casella  has 
written  a  preface  to  his  score,  which  is  here  translated: 

Everyone  knows  —  and  surely  it  need  hardly  be  stressed  here  —  the 
musical  splendor  of  the  "Chaconne,"  its  nobility,  its  melodic  wealth, 
its  miraculous  balance  and  sublimity  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  the  disproportion  between  the  natural  resource  of  the  violin  limited 
by  its  four  strings,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  piece  in  sonority  and 
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polyphony,  its  orchestral  implications,  that  its  performance  —  save 
in  the  exceptional  traditional  readings  of  a  Joachim  or  an  Ysaye  — 
leaves  always  a  sense  of  unfulfillment  sometimes  even  painful. 

The  present  orchestral  version  of  this  monumental  masterpiece  is 
not  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  resemble  the  "Chaconne"  as 
Bach  might  have  scored  it  if  he  had  written  the  piece  for  his  own 
orchestra.  This  transcription  interprets  with  the  technical  means  of 
today,  and  with  the  modern  orchestra,  what  there  may  be  of  aggres- 
sive life  and  actuality  in  the  music  which  is  pre-eminently  free  from 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  centuries.  I  have  tried  to  preserve  and 
even  to  intensify  by  means  of  contemporaneous  instrumentation  two 
elements  in  the  music  —  the  Spanish  atmosphere,  reserved,  grandiose, 
baroque,  as  Bach  conceived  it  (the  Andalusian  origin  of  the  dance  is 
not  patent  until  the  harmonic  progressions  in  the  final  part);  also,  its 
inherent  strain  of  violin  virtuosity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  entire  instrumentation.  As  for  the  contrapuntal  material  which 
I  have  superimposed  upon  Bach's  score,  I  must  say  that  it  already 
existed  in  a  latent  state  in  the  original.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  music 
of  Bach  that  it  never  exhausts  its  own  polyphonic  possibilities.  Hence, 
I  have  acted  according  to  a  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  dates 
from  my  infancy  and  which  enables  me  with  assurance  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  any  Bach  fragment. 

While  obliged  to  confess  that  the  celebrated  piano  transcription 
of  Busoni  does  not  win  my  unconditional  admiration,  and  that  I  have 
been  obliged  in  many  respects  to  take  a  conception  different  from  his, 
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at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  indispensable  to  adopt  the  repetition  in 
the  lower  octave  of  the  first  four  measures  in  the  tenth  variation,  as 
elsewhere  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  two  measures  before  the  final 
reprise  of  the  theme. 

As  for  any  who  may  consider  these  and  other  liberties  excessive,  1 
should  like  to  remind  them  of  the  musical  usage  in  the  time  of  Bach 
himself,  and  above  all  the  surprising  impartiality  with  which  he  trans- 
cribed continually.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  apparent  audacities  in 
transcription  will  indeed  seem  of  small  consequence  beside  those 
used  by  Bach  in  his  organ  transcription  of  the  Concerto  Grosso  in  D 
minor  of  Vivaldi. 
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polyphony,  its  orchestral  implications,  that  its  performance  —  save 
in  the  exceptional  traditional  readings  of  a  Joachim  or  an  Ysaye  — 
leaves  always  a  sense  of  unfulfillment  sometimes  even  painful. 

The  present  orchestral  version  of  this  monumental  masterpiece  is 
not  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  resemble  the  "Chaconne"  as 
Bach  might  have  scored  it  if  he  had  written  the  piece  for  his  own 
orchestra.  This  transcription  interprets  with  the  technical  means  of 
today,  and  with  the  modern  orchestra,  what  there  may  be  of  aggres- 
sive life  and  actuality  in  the  music  which  is  pre-eminently  free  from 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  centuries.  I  have  tried  to  preserve  and 
even  to  intensify  by  means  of  contemporaneous  instrumentation  two 
elements  in  the  music  —  the  Spanish  atmosphere,  reserved,  grandiose, 
baroque,  as  Bach  conceived  it  (the  Andalusian  origin  of  the  dance  is 
not  patent  until  the  harmonic  progressions  in  the  final  part);  also,  its 
inherent  strain  of  violin  virtuosity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  entire  instrumentation.  As  for  the  contrapuntal  material  which 
I  have  superimposed  upon  Bach's  score,  I  must  say  that  it  already 
existed  in  a  latent  state  in  the  original.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  music 
of  Bach  that  it  never  exhausts  its  own  polyphonic  possibilities.  Hence, 
I  have  acted  according  to  a  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  dates 
from  my  infancy  and  which  enables  me  with  assurance  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  any  Bach  fragment. 

While  obliged  to  confess  that  the  celebrated  piano  transcription 
of  Busoni  does  not  win  my  unconditional  admiration,  and  that  I  have 
been  obliged  in  many  respects  to  take  a  conception  different  from  his, 
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at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  indispensable  to  adopt  the  repetition  in 
the  lower  octave  of  the  first  four  measures  in  the  tenth  variation,  as 
elsewhere  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  two  measures  before  the  final 
reprise  of  the  theme. 

As  for  any  who  may  consider  these  and  other  liberties  excessive,  I 
should  like  to  remind  them  of  the  musical  usage  in  the  time  of  Bach 
himself,  and  above  all  the  surprising  impartiality  with  which  he  trans- 
cribed continually.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  apparent  audacities  in 
transcription  will  indeed  seem  of  small  consequence  beside  those 
used  by  Bach  in  his  organ  transcription  of  the  Concerto  Grosso  in  D 
minor  of  Vivaldi. 
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ARTUR  SCHNABEL 

*  rtur  Schnabel  was  born  on  April  17,  1882,  at  Lipnik  in  Carinthia. 
l\  He  took  up  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  age  of  six  under 
Hans  Schmitt,  and  at  ten  became  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna, 
remaining  five  years  under  this  master.  He  had  no  further  regular 
instruction.  Brahms  heard  the  boy  in  recital  and  was  delighted  with 
his  playing.  Schnabel  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  music  of  Brahms 
even  in  his  earlier  years.  In  addition  to  his  activities  as  interpreter, 
Mr.  Schnabel  has  composed  some  pieces  in  the  smaller  forms.  With 
Carl  Flesch,  he  has  edited  the  violin  sonatas  of  Mozart,  and  more 
recently  he  has  edited  the  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  He  has 
written  the  book  "Reflections  on  Music,"  published  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Schnabel  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  1921.  On  March 
30,  1923,  he  played  Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto  with  this  orchestra 
at  a  concert  at  which  Bruno  Walter  was  guest  conductor.  He  took  part 
in  Boston  in  the  Brahms  Festival  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
in  March,  1930,  playing  the  two  concertos  of  Brahms,  and  pianoforte 
works.  He  performed  Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto  at  a  regular  con- 
cert in  the  same  season.  His  last  appearance  here  was  on  December 
1,  1933,  when  he  played  the  Third  Concerto  of  Beethoven  in  C  minor 
and  Mozart's  Concerto  in  A  major    (Koechel  No.  488). 
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CONCERTO   NO.    2    IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR   FOR   PIANOFORTE 
AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83* 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


XT  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  out  of  his  overcoat  f  pocket  and  says  casually:  'Look 
at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 


*  The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  orchestra  by  the  following  pianists:  B.  J.  Lang 
(March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January  17.  1896); 
Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904);  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl  Friedberg 
(March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox  (November  21, 
1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February  11,  1927);  Artur 
Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (April  28,  1933); 
Josefa  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5,  1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series 
■ — December  30,    1935). 

t  Brahms,  far  more  interested  in  comfort  than  style,  seems  to  have  been  famous  for  an  old 
brown  overcoat  at  this  time.  He  must  have  worn  it  with  entire  complacence,  for  his  friends, 
the  Herzogenbergs,  wrote  him  (October  28,  1881)  —  "If  you  only  knew  how  we  two  look 
forward  to  seeing  that  good  old  brown  overcoat  1" 
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parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor.  Another  one  would 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as 
pianist,  particularly  since  the  First,  after  its  original  near-fiasco,  had 
never  been  received  by  the  public  with  open  arms,  even  in  the  more 
devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms  who  had  firmly  established 
his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies  approached  again  the 
vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  —  entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  when 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Sienna,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
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Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  in- 
timately favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see.  Per- 
formances were  arranged  for  a  number  of  cities  in  November  and  De- 
cember, the  composer  to  take  the  piano  part.  Budapest  was  the  first,  on 
November  9;  then  came  Stuttgart,  November  22.  Biilow  conducted  it 
at  Meiningen  on  November  27,  and  subsequently  took  his  orchestra  to 
Berlin  and  to  Hamburg,  introducing  the  concerto  in  those  cities.  Zurich, 
Breslau,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Minister  likewise  heard  it.  Before  the  perform- 
ance in  Vienna  (December  26),  Brahms,  as  he  had  done  (or  was  to  do) 
with  each  of  the  four  symphonies,  played  his  own  two  piano  arrange- 
ments with  Ignatz  Briill,  for  a  group  of  friends.  The  tour  also  included 
Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1882,  Utrecht  later  in  January,  and  Frank- 
fort in  February.  Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing 
"uneven  and  at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each 
city,  with  the  single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewand- 
hausler,  who  were  developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the 
symphonist,  evidently  still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient 
word  in  pianoforte  concertos  had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms 
had  asked  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and 


PAINTINGS  BY  ZULOAGA 

The  following  paintings,  loaned  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer:  — 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  1870  — 
(Left  to  Right) 
Ma   Cousine   Candida, 

Painted  as  if  standing  on  a  hilltop  with  the  city  of  Segovia  as  a 
background.  Purchased  by  the  present  owner  direct  from  the  artist 
while  visiting  Zuloaga  at   his  home  in  Zumaya,  Spain,  in  1929. 

Toledo. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fuller  Halsey. 

Painted  in  Paris. 
Angustias  La  Gitana. 

Painted  by  Zuloaga  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  to  fit  the 

antique  frame. 

Gypsy  Dance,  Sevilla. 

An  interesting  comparison  often  made  is  between  "Gypsy  Dance, 
Sevilla,"  and  the  painting  "Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family,"  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Basque  Peasant. 

Zuloaga  considers  this  his  masterpiece. 
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the  poor  lady's  store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into 
play.  She  wrote:  "Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics 
was  Vogel).  "If  you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be 
ashamed  to  send  you  such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a 
humorous  light,  it  has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled 
by  honesty  to  report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It 
was  the  less  tactful  Bulow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leip- 
zig in  March  of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  con- 
cert, told  the  Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  programme  "by  ex- 
press command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public 
should  know  how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  towards  the  composer 
on  his  appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Janu- 
ary 1."  Bulow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they 
had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

At  Meiningen,  a  carefully  nurtured  Brahms  center,  the  composer 
had  been  received  as  heartily  as  he  always  was  in  that  town.  Bulow  had 
invited  him  to  come  and  rehearse  any  of  his  music  that  he  wished  with 
the  ducal  orchestra,  even  with  no  thought  of  performance.  Brahms 
could  not  refuse  such  an  opportunity,  and  went  to  Meiningen  with  his 
manuscript  in  October,  to  try  it  out,  returning  in  November  for  the 
Meiningen  performance,  which  followed  those  in  Budapest  and  Stutt- 
gart. Brahms  wrote  to  Elisabet,  inviting  her  to  the  "composer-rehears- 
als" at  Meiningen:  "It  really  is  worth  while,  particularly  if  you  take 
a  few  days  and  hear  some  of  the  rehearsals.  These  fellows  play  quite 
excellently,  and  they  have  no  conception  of  such  rehearsing,  such  prac- 
tising, at  Leipzig."  Miss  May  says  of  the  concert  itself:  "The  first 
glimpse  of  the  composer  as  he  advanced  to  the  platform  to  play  the  solo 
of  the  new  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  caused  an  outburst  of  welcome 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  his  seat  immediately,  and  the 
enthusiasm,  growing  with  each  movement,  reached  its  climax  at  the 
end.  —  "  The  Duke  at  the  end  of  the  concert  "expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion by  decorating  Brahms  with  the  cross  of  his  family  order." 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to 
Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  eve- 
ning  (by  Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

To  return  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  "redundant" 
scherzo.  When  Billroth,  using  his  privilege  of  the  first  perusal  of  the 
manuscript,  wrote  his  opinion  to  Brahms,  he  told  him  with  the  easy 
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assurance  of  the  dilettant  that  he  thought  the  "charming  scherzo 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  simpler  form  of  the  first  movement."  Later, 
he  assured  the  not  unnaturally  hesitant  Wilhelm  Liibke  (before  a 
performance)  that  "the  Scherzo  could  be  omitted  without  injury,  for 
uninteresting  as  it  was,  it  was  unnecessary."  Billroth  actually  had  the 
courage  to  consult  Brahms  on  this  point,  and  Brahms  ironically  cast  his 
own  opinion  back  at  him:*  "The  first  movement  was  so  simple  ('sim- 
pel')  that  there  was  need  of  a  vigorous  and  passionate  movement  be- 
fore the  simple  Andante."  Florence  May,  a  literal  soul,  takes  Brahms 
at  his  word,  and  protests  that  "If  anything  of  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  'simple'  is  to  be  attached  to  its  use  here  —  i.e.,  something  with- 
out complication  and  easy  of  comprehension  —  it  must  be  said  that  the 
second  movement  of  the  concerto,  in  spite  of  its  passionate  character, 
is  very  much  simpler  than  the  first.  .  .  .  The  first  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  grasp  as  a  whole." 

"Of  all  existing  concertos  in  the  classical  form,"  Professor  Tovey  finds, 
"this  is  the  largest.  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  is  shorter  than 
either  that  of  Beethoven's  E-flat  concerto  or  that  of  his  violin  concerto; 
shorter  also  than  that  of  Brahms'  own  first  concerto.  But  in  almost 
every  classical  concerto  the  first  movement  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
slow  movement  and  finale  taken  together,  and  there  is  no  scherzo.  Here, 
in  his  B-flat  Concerto,  Brahms  has  followed  the  first  movement  by  a 
fiery,  almost  tragic  Allegro  which,  though  anything  but  a  joke,  more 
than  fills  the  place  of  the  largest  possible  symphonic  scherzo;  the  slow 
movement  is  easily  the  largest  in  any  concerto,  while  the  finale,  with 
all  its  lightness  of  touch,  is  a  rondo  of  the  most  spacious  design.  We 
thus  have  the  three  normal  movements  of  the  classical  concerto  at  their 
fullest  and  richest,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  member  on  the  same 
scale. 

"If  there  ever  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  stormy 
second  movement,  the  first  notes  of  the  Andante  should  settle  it.  The 
key  is  B-flat,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  and  its  emotion  is  a  reaction 
after  a  storm,  not  after  a  triumph.  Thus  both  in  harmony  and  mood  it 
would  be  fatally  misplaced  immediately  after  the  first  movement.  After 
the  second  its  emotional  fitness  is  perfect,  while  the  harmonic  value 
of  its  being  in  the  tonic  of  the  whole  work  is  the  value  of  a  stroke  of 
genius.  It  gives  this  slow  movement  a  strangely  poetic  feeling  of  finality, 
though  the  slow  tempo  and  lyric  style  make  it  obviously  unlikely  that  it 
can  really  be  the  end.  The  first  movement  had  its  storms;  the  second 
movement  was  all  storm,  and  here  we  are  not  only  enjoying  a  calm,  but 
safe  at  home  again. 

"And  now  we  have  the  finale.  What  tremendous  triumph  shall  it 

*  "Like  Beethoven,"   writes  Donald  Francis  Tovey,    "he    (Brahms)   was  apt  to  answer  ques- 
tions according  to  the  insight  shown  by  the  questioner." 
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express?  Brahms's  answer  is  such  as  only  the  greatest  of  artists  can  find; 
there  are  no  adequate  words  for  it  (there  never  are  for  any  art  that  is 
not  itself  words  —  and  then  there  are  only  its  own  words).  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  misleading  to  say  here,  as  can  so  often  be  said  with  Bee- 
thoven, something  like  this:  —  'We  have  done  our  work  —  let  the  chil- 
dren play  in  the  world  which  our  work  has  made  safer  and  happier 
for  them.' 

"There  are  no  trumpets  and  drums  in  this  finale.  Neither  are  there 
any  storms.  There  is  abundance  of  young  energy  and  grace,  and  there  is 
all  that  greatness  of  design  which,  as  Mozart  and  the  Greeks  have 
proved,  is  unfailingly  sublime  whatever  the  ostensible  range  of  the 
subject.  Here  the  emotional  reaction  is  so  convincing  that,  with  all  the 
'roaring  cataracts  of  nonsense'  that  were  poured  out  on  the  subject  of 
Brahms's  concertos  when  they  were  new,  it  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  suggested  that  this  finale  was  too  light-hearted  for  the  rest  of  the 
work.  In  the  same  way  it  has  never  been  suggested  by  even  the  most 
sacerdotal  Wagnerians  that  Die  Meistersinger  is  in  any  way  a  slighter 
work  than  Tristan.  Such  cases  are  really  well  worth  noting  for  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  relation  between  the  'subject'  of  a  work  of 
art  and  the  emotions  which  the  art  itself  calls  forth." 
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See  BRITTANY  —  land  of  quaint  towns,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, famous  "Pardons"  and  prehistoric  stone  monuments. 


on  the  RAYMOND-WRITCOMR 
NEW  SUMMER  CRUISE 
TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

(from  Portugal  to  Norway) 

To  sail  on  June  27  th  in  the  French  Line  34,369 -ton  liner 
t,cParis"  and  call  at  notable  ports  in 

MADEIRA  PORTUGAL  SPAIN 

FRANCE  BRITTANY  IRELAND 

SCOTLAND         SHETLAND  ISLANDS 
NORWAY  SWEDEN  DENMARK 

With  excursions  to  Biarritz,  Andorra,  Les  Eyzies,  Angers,  Quimper, 
Carnac,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Lakes  of  Ki Harney,  Galway,  lona,  and 
other  places  renowned  for  beauty  or  historic  importance  that 
most  American  travelers  never  see. 

Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Havre  .  .  .  with  return  until 
December  31st. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  shore  excursions,  $535  and  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

Y12  Newbury  Street  -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April   18,   at   8:15   o'clock 


Monteverde Sinfonie  and  Ritornelli   from   "L'Orfeo" 

Hill  Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40a 

I.  Allegro  giocoso 

II.  Moderato  e  risoluto 

III.  Scherzo:   Allegro   vivace 

IV.  Allegro  deciso 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Stravinsky Symphony  of  Psalms,  for  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

I.     Psalm  XXXVIII  Verses   13   and   14 
II.     Psalm  XXXIX  Verses  2,  3  and  4 
III.     Psalm  CL   (Entire) 

(Cecilia  Society  Chorus,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductoi) 

INTERMISSION 


Taneiev Symphony  No.   1  in  C,  Op.  12 

I.    Allegro  molto 
II.    Adagio 

III.  Scherzo:  Vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  energico 


This   programme   will   end    about   4:10   on    Friday    Afternoon,    9:55 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  April   16, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


Two  Performances 
Sunday,  April  26         Monday,  April  27 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

BacFs  St.  Matthew  Passion 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND  SOLOISTS  INCLUDING— 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND 

KATHRYN  MEISLE 

FREDERICK  JAGEL 

KEITH  FALKNER 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

Dr.  V.  ERNST  WOLFF,  Harpsichord 

"In  his  sacred  cantatas  and  passions,  Bach  reveals  a  nature  more  profoundly 
religious  than  even  Handel  or  Palestrina.  His  Passion-music  to  St.  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  sublimest  conception  of  music  of  the  trials  and 
death  of  Jesus.  Among  similar  works  before  and  during  Bach's  time,  his  passions 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  lived.  The  oratorio  has  replaced  the  passion;  but  the 
older  form  as  perfected  by  Bach  possesses  a  certain  reality  and  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  that  not  even  the  grandest  oratorios  of  Handel  can  match,  except  possibly 
the  'Messiah.'  Notwithstanding  the  sublimity,  variety  and  vocal  effectiveness  of  the 
latter  work,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  surpasses  it  in  lyric  pathos  and  dramatic  fire." 

—  John  K.  Paine  and  Leo  R.  Lewis  (From 

"Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works"). 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 

(Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office) 
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TREMONT     AND     WEST     STREETS 


Misses' 

Dress  Shop — 

Fifth  Floor 


Daytime 


Dinner 
Fashions 


Prints  bloom  brighter  than  ever  for 
Spring  evenings!  Tunics  go  forth  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Navy  takes 
to  white  pique  collars  and  cuffs  or 
to  very  vivid  scarfs!  Navy  sheers  by 
night  wear  pleated  organdie,  dotted 
slips  and  lily  of  the  valley  corsages 
by  way  of  delightful  contrast! 


di 


The  Doited 
Tunic  dress 
in  pure  dye 
Crepe.  Smart 
in  wild  plum 
or  navy.  22.75 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April   18,   at  8:15   o'clock 


Monteverde Sinfonie  and  Ritornelli  from  "L'Orfeo" 

(Arranged  by  Francesco  Malipiero) 

Hill , Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40a 

I.     Allegro  giocoso 
II.     Moderato  e  risoluto 

III.  Scherzo:    Allegro   vivace 

IV.  Allegro  deciso 

(First  performances  in  Boston) 

Stravinsky Symphony  of  Psalms,  for  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

I.     Psalm  XXXVIII  Verses   13   and   14 
II.     Psalm  XXXIX  Verses  2,  3  and  4 
III.     Psalm  CL   (Entire) 

(Cecilia  Society  Chorus,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor) 

INTERMISSION 

Taneiev  Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  12 

I.  Allegro  molto 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Scherzo:  Vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  energico 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,   10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Paintings  by  Zuloaga,  lent  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  also  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(See  page  1054) 
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THE         STORE         FOR         MEN 


EVERY    IMPORTANT 
VARIATION      ON 


THE     THEME     OF 


^fixina   ^ki%t± 


STREET       FLOOR 
STORE  FOR  MEN 


$2 


to 


$7.50 


We  tracked  down  styles  and  fabrics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
tapped  every  fashion  source  from 
Saville  Row  to  Santa  Anita.  Result: 
a  distinguished  collection  of  shirts 
right  from  any  angle,  suited  to  every 
purse,  assembled  in  one  compact 
spot  -  just  inside  the  Washington 
Street  entrance  -  where  you  can 
see   for    yourself  their    superiority! 
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SINFONIE  and  RITORNELLI  from  "L'Orfeo" 

By  Claudio  Monteverde 

Born  at  Cremona,  May,  1567;  died  at  Venice,  November  29,  1643 

(Arranged  for  string  orchestra  by  Francesco  Malipiero) 


L 


'Orfeo,  Favola  in  Musica"  was  written  for  the  Duke  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Mantuan  patron  of  the  arts  —  the  music  by  his  chapel 
master,  Claudio  Monteverde  (or  Monteverdi);  the  text  by  his  secre- 
tary Alessandro  Striggio.  The  piece  was  performed  at  Mantua  in  1607; 
so  well  liked  that,  according  to  a  contemporary  letter,  "my  Lord  the 
Duke,  not  satisfied  with  having  been  present  at  the  performance, 
has  ordered  another,  which  will  be  given  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
ladies  of  the  town."  The  opera,  or  "musical  fable,"  was  played  at 
Turin  two  years  later,  and  simultaneously  printed  in  Venice.  It  passed 
forthwith  into  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  musical  histories,  where  it 
served  as  an  instance  of  early  opera,  showing  its  composer  to  be  a 
daring  innovator  in  dramatic  effects.*  There  have  been  several  restora- 
tions of  "Orfeo"  upon  the  stage  of  the  present  century. 


*  Dr.  Burney,   studying  the  sixteenth-century  Italians,   was  loath  to  give  Monteverde  a   sole 
and  pre-eminent  place.  He  wrote  in  his  history  of  music:    "It  has  been  said  that  recitative 


SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 


For  Instrumental  Ensembles 


Large  and  Small 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 
A  Night  Piece 

for  flute  and  strings 
Score  and  parts,   complete 


Net 


2.00 


For  Strings 
Air  and   Gavotte,   Score  and   Parts       1.25 
Irish  Folk  Song,  Score  and  Parts       1.00 
Op.   25.   Serenade  in  E  Parts  1.25 

Op.   32.   Tema   con   Variazioni 

Score    and    Parts  2.50 

Op.  63.  Suite  in  E  Score  1.50 

Parts  2.50 

SCHMIDT'S   COLLECTION  OF 
SHORT  TRIOS 

for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
Contents 
F.   D'ALMEYDA,   Menuett  in  G 
RUDOLF    FRIML,    Twilight 
BORIS  LEVENSON,  Priere 
EDWARD  MAC  DOWELL,  Nautilus 
M.    MOSZKOWSKI,   Dawn   in   the   Forest 
ANNA    PRISCILLA   RISHER,    Mazurka 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series   No.   325) 
Price,    complete,    $1.25   net 


EDWARD    MacDOWELL 

To  the  Sea  and  Nautilus 

Two  compositions  from  "Sea  Pieces,"  Op.  55 
Full   orchestra,   complete   $1.75   net 
Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.25  net 

"A.D.    1620" 

From    "Sea   Pieces,"   Op.    55 

Full   orchestra,   complete   $1.50   net 

Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.00  net 

(The    above    may    be    performed    by    any 

combination    which    incudes    piano    and 

first  violin) 


Net 


For  Strings 

At  an  Old  Trysting  Place,  Score 

and  Parts  1.00 
From  Uncle  Remus,  Score  and  Parts  1.25 


For  Strings  and  Piano 

To  a  Wild   Rose  Complete  . 

Arranged  for  four  violins  and  piano, 
with  'cello  ad  lib.  May  be  played  by 
one,  two  or  three  violins  and  piano  ; 
'cello   ad   lib.  with   all  combinations. 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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Vincent  d'Indy  found  Monteverde  to  be  a  direct  precursor  (despite 
three  intervening  centuries)  of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  in 
the  mating  of  music  and  the  integral  character  of  a  spoken  language. 
This  zealous  scholar  adapted  and  revived  "Orfeo"  in  Paris,  in  1904. 
Toscanini  introduced  it  to  this  country  in  concert  form  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  April  14,  1912.  There  was  a  stage  presentation 
in  Breslau  under  Dr.  Otto  Kinkeldey,  June  8,  1913.  It  was  mounted 


had  great  obligations  to  Monteverde;  for  though  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  Jocopo  Peri,  and 
Caccini,  had  attempted  that  style  before  him,  yet  he  had  so  much  improved  it,  that  he  might 
almost  be  called  its  inventor.  But  being  in  possession  of  most  of  the  works  of  these  early 
dramatic  composers,  I  am  unable  to  discover  Monteverde' s  superiority.  More  forms  of 
phrases  of  musical  recitation,  still  in  use,  may  be  found  in  Peri  and  Caccini  than  in  Monte- 
verde. But  what  surprised  me  still  more  was  that  his  counterpoint  in  two  parts  is  more  fre- 
quently deficient  than  in  the  other  two  composers."  Dr.  Burney  accused  Monteverde  of 
flaunting  "certain  fundamental  rules  and  prohibitions,  totally  independent  of  taste,  which 
to  violate  would  offend  cultivated  ears.  Among  these,  the  common  precept  of  avoiding  two 
fifths  or  two  eighths,  particularly  in  two  parts,  is  frequently  and  wantonly  neglected,  without 
the  least  necessity  or  pretence  of  producing  new  and  agreeable  effects  by  such  a  license." 
Malipiero,  in  an  editorial  preface,  has  this  to  say:  "Surprising,  admirable,  is  the 
Monteverdean  harmonic  substance — of  eternal  modernness,  and  with  the  fire  of  genius. 
All  of  the  most  intense  expressions  stem  from  the  superiority  of  the  harmonic  substratum. 
It  is  an  irony  to  think  that  one  should  wish  to  attribute  to  Monteverde  the  honor  of  in- 
venting that  dominant  seventh  chord  which  was  the  death  of  harmony  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeen  hundreds  to  a  good  part  of  the  eighteen  hundreds.  Claudio  Monteverde  reveals  a 
musical  spirit  too  vast  and  intuitive  for  one  to  find  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  should 
have   been   capable   of   any   such   academic   insipidity." 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 

£  1024  ] 


at  Oxford  University  (in  an  English  translation)  in  December,  1925. 
The  first  stage  presentation  in  America  took  place  May  11,  1 929,  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Werner 
Josten.  Monteverde  has  had  an  authoritative  and  artistically  scrupu- 
lous modern  spokesman  in  Francesco  Malipiero,  who  has  closely 
studied  his  dramatic  works. 

The  original  editions  of  1609  and  1615  (which  have  been  carefully 
reproduced  by  Malipiero,  with  the  indications  of  the  figured  bass 
filled  in)  present  a  problem  doubly  baffling  to  the  faithful  transcriber. 
In  the  first  place,  the  numerous  instruments  at  Monteverde's  disposal 
in  the  ducal  household  are  now  in  large  part  entirely  obsolete.*  In 
the  second  place,  the  notation  (and  the  instrumentation  as  well)  was 
often  dubiously  indicated.  The  all-important  harmonies  which  ac- 
companied the  singing  voice  were  often  outlined  in  a  figured  bass 
which  can  (and  has  been)  variously  interpreted.  The  instrumental 
portions  of  the  original  score  are  usually  in  five  staves,  distributed 


*  The  original  instrumentation  as  listed  by  Malipiero  includes  two  gravicembani  (harpsi- 
chords), two  contrabassi  de  viola  (bass  viols),  ten  viole  da  brazzo  (soprano  and  alto  viols), 
one  arpa  doppia  (harp),  two  violini  piccoli  alia  Francese  (small-sized  violins),  two 
chitaroni  (bass  lutes)  two  organi  di  legno  (organs),  three  bassi  da  gamba  (viole  da  gamba), 
four  trombones,  one  regale  (reed  organ),  two  cornetti  (cornets  A  bouquin),  one  flautino  alia 
vigesima  seeonda   (flute),  one  clarino  con  tre  trombe  sordine    (trumpets). 


"FRANKLY  FEMININE" 

—IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  OUR  MID-SPRING  COLLEC- 
TION OF  SILK  COSTUMES— PRINTS  THAT  RADIATE 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLEASANT  DAYS  AHEAD -SOLID 
COLORS  MADE  DISTINCTIVE  BY  A  PROPER  USE  OF 
FINE  DETAIL— 
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according  to  clef,  the  instruments  to  be  used  indicated  apart  from  the 
actual  notation.  Such  lines  as  "al  suono  del  organo  di  legno  ed  un 
chitarone,"  or  the  direction  over  the  introductory  "toccata"  that  it  is 
to  be  "heard  three  times  with  all  the  instruments  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain"  puts  an  embarrassing  latitude  of  discretion  upon  a 
modern  arranger. 

"L'Orjeo,"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  was  innocent  of  the 
arias  and  concerted  numbers  which  later  came  into  vogue  under  pres- 
sure of  singers  more  concerned  with  exhibiting  their  vocal  abilities 
than  co-operating  towards  dramatic  illusion.  At  this  time  the  text  was 
for  the  most  part  in  recitative,  with  strophic  choruses  at  intervals. 
When  a  singer  had  set  verses  with  a  repeated  melody,  the  text  and 
spirit  of  the  situation  was  not  forgotten  in  bursts  of  florid  virtuosity. 
There  is  occasionally  in  "Orfeo"  a  brief  instrumental  interlude  —  a 
sinfonia  or  a  ritornello  recurring  after  each  verse  of  the  singer.  The 
numbers  chosen  by  Malipiero  for  this  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
introduction  to  the  opera;  (2)  a  ritornello  from  the  first  act;  (3)  a 
sinfonia,  lento,  from  the  third  act;  (4)  the  ritornello  upon  which  the 
curtain  rises  in  the  prologue;    (5)  the  instrumental  finale,  moresca. 

The  anachronistic  strains  that  have  crept  into  this  libretto  have 
bothered  the  purists  of  Greek  antiquity.  J.  A.  Westrup,  who  helped 
prepare  the  English  version  for  the  Oxford  performance  in  1925,  has 
pointed  out:  "In  Act  III  we  find  Hope  (personified)  leading  Orpheus 
to  the  banks  of  the  Styx  and  at  the  same  time  quoting  the  words  of 
Dante,  'All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'  And  it  is  not  easy  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation  of  the  descent  of  Apollo  and  the  ascension  of 
Orpheus  to  Heaven  with  the  traditions  of  Greek  mythology,  which 
asserts  that  the  singer  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Thracian  women."  The 
prologue  is  delivered  by  "La  Musica,"  the  spirit  of  music.  Five  acts 
follow.  The  first  is  largely  pastoral,  shows  nymphs  and  shepherds 
gently  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in  the  "glades 
of  Thrace."  In  the  second  Act  (another  pastoral  scene),  Sylvia,  mes- 
senger of  Eurydice,  arrives  to  tell  Orpheus  of  the  death  of  her  mis- 
tress by  the  sting  of  a  serpent.  Orpheus  utters  a  moving  lament,  and 
vows  to  penetrate  the  domain  of  shadows  that  he  may  recover  his 
bride.  Act  III  discloses  the  River  Styx,  and  the  ferryman  Charon,  who 
refuses  a  living  mortal  passage  until  at  length  he  succumbs  to  the 
spell  of  Orpheus'  song.  Pluto,  in  the  fourth  act,  on  the  suit  of 
Persephone,  grants  the  lovers  release,  provided  that  Orpheus  lead 
forth  Eurydice  without  once  looking  back.  Orpheus,  alarmed  for 
Eurydice  on  account  of  the  pursuing  furies,  disobeys  and  must  return 
alone  to  the  light  of  day.  The  closing  act  departs  from  the  letter  of 
the  ancient  legend.  Apollo,  as  deus  ex  machina,  descends  from  a  cloud, 
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"More  flowers  than  ever,"  Lilly  Dache  cables  us  from 
Paris.  "Your  Easter  Hat  is  certain  to  be  flower-trimmed, 
provocatively  demure  by  the  addition  of  a  veil!"  We 
sketch  two  from  our  collection  of  masterpieces  designed  by 
Madame  Dache  in  Paris  and  rushed  to  Slattery's  for  Easter 
Preview!  Lilly  Dache  originals  exclusive  with  Slattery's 
Salon  Ln  Boston ! 


SI 


s 


Oppotiu  Boston  Common 
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and  transports  the  bereaved  Orpheus  to  Heaven,  there  to  dwell  in 
eternal  consolation.  The  shepherds  sing  a  chorus  in  praise  of  Apollo, 
and  the  denouement  is  finally  blessed  with  what  R.  L.  Stuart,  the 
English  translator,  calls  "a  concluding  Morris  dance  which  is  intended 
either  to  dispel  our  sadness  over  the  fate  of  Eurydice,  or  to  amuse  us 
while  we  don  our  plumed  hats  and  swords  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
theatre." 


^£K2^> 


STATE  STREET   .   MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   .   COPLEY  SQUARE 

The 

State  Street  Trust 

Qompany 

affords  its  depositors  the  advantage  of  three  banking 

offices  in  excellent  locations,  each  equipped 

with  modern  safe  deposit  vaults 

Main  Office:  Comer  State  and  Congress  Streets 

Copley  Square  Office:   581   Boylston  Street 

Massachusetts  Ave.  Office 

Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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We  Cordially  Invite 
You  To  Our 

New  World  Wide  Shop 

located  on  our  West  St.  4th  Floor 

If  you  admire  the  unusual;  if  you 
seek  gifts  for  your  friends  and  treas- 
ures for  your  own  use  that  are  off 
the  beaten  path  of  the  ordinary, 
you  will  like  our  greatly  enlarged 
World  Wide  Shop. 

The  choicest  examples  of  the  world's 
handicraft  are  here,  some  antique, 
others  semi  antique,  and  many 
modern.  Whether  your  fancy  turns  to 
Silver,  Copper,  Brass,  Jade,  Bronze, 
rare  Woods,  or  Lamps,  you  will  find 
that  taste  satisfied  here. 

Personal  Direction,  E.  DUDLEY  JAMES 

T.   D.   WHITNEY 

™E?       company       *» 
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SINFONIETTA  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  40a 

By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 
Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872 


This  Sinfonietta  is  a  transcription  for  string  orchestra  of  the  String 
Quartet,  Op.  40,  which  Mr.  Hill  composed  between  July  and 
September,  1935,  and  dedicated  to  Yves  Chardon  and  the  Chardon 
Quartet.  The  quartet  was  performed  by  this  group  for  the  first  time 
at  Paine  Hall,  Cambridge,  January  23  of  the  present  year.  The  orches- 
tral version  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  It  had 
its  first  performances  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  in  Brooklyn, 
April  3,  and  New  York,  April  4,  of  the  present  season.  The  four  move- 
ments of  the  work  follow  the  orthodox  form. 

Mr.  Hill's  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard,  and  his 
grandfather  was  president  of  the  University.  Like  them,  he  has  been 
connected  with  Harvard  College  for  a  number  of  years,  as  professor 
in  the  music  department.  Of  his  works,  the  following  have  been  played 
by  this  orchestra  (the  dates  are  first  performances  in  Boston): 

1916,  March  24.  "The  Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,"  Symphonic  Poem. 

1919,  March  28.  "Stevensoniana"    (First   Suite). 


ICl 


^JJiscover  your  true  beauii; 
in  a  ^l/elva  ^f  Flask     \^reaimeni  ! 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful'. 


©1935EA 
KENMORE        4784 


C/L  cJSride  g)Iio(d 

An  enchanting  place  on  the  fourth  floor  with  a  Wedding 
Counselor  in  attendance  to  help  make  your  wedding  prepa- 
rations an  unforgettable  series  of  delightful  adventures  and 
your  wedding  procession  a  pageant  of  fashion  loveliness. 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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1920,  October    29. 
1922,  February  24. 
1924,  March  21. 
1924,  December  19. 

1927,  April    1. 

1928,  March  30. 
1930,  May  2. 

1930,  October  17. 

1931,  February  27. 

1932,  April  25. 

1933,  March  10. 

1934,  March  9. 

1935,  November  29. 


(Messrs.  Maier  and 


"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  Poem. 
Waltzes   for  Orchestra. 
"Stevensoniana"    (Second   Suite). 
Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra. 

Pattison.) 
"Lilacs,"    Poem    for   Orchestra. 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  No.  1. 
"Lilacs." 
An    Ode    (Poem   by   Robert   Hillyer).    (Composed   for   the 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Orchestra.) 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2. 
Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Jesus  Maria 

Sanroma.) 
Sinfonietta,  in  one  movement. 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.    (Soloist,  Mr.  Sanroma.) 
"Lilacs." 


He  has  also  written  a  sonata  for  clarinet  (or  violin),  and  piano; 
five  Jazz  Studies  for  two  pianos;  a  sextet  for  wind;  "Nuns  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration,"  for  women's  voices  and  orchestra. 


CARRY-ON-SHOP 

65  CHARLES  STREET 
BOSTON 

CAPITOL  7219 


YOU  WILL  NEED 
AN  ENGLISH 
WAISTCOAT 
WITH    YOUR 
SPRING  SUIT 


LANGUAGES 

FRENCH  —  GERMAN  —  ITALIAN 


£ 
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SPANISH  — RUSSIAN 

A  Fuller  Appreciation  of  Music — A  Practical  Travel  Vocabulary 
Private  or  Small  Group  Instruction  FREE  TRIAL  LESSON 


An  International  School 


Berlitz 


Tel.  COM.  1814 
140  NEWBURY  ST. 


"SYMPHONIE  DE  PSAUMES,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  5,   1882 


This  setting  of  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The 
actual  first  performance  took  place  in  Brussels,  by  the  Brussels  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  December  13,  1930,  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting. 
The  initial  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
given  in  the  following  week,  December  19.  The  "Symphony  of  Psalms" 
was  repeated  by  this  orchestra  on  February  20,  and  on  April  15,  1932. 
In  each  case  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus  assisted. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "Chroniques  de  ma  vie,"  which  has  just 
appeared,  Stravinsky  tells  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote 
his  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes": 

"The  idea  of  composing  a  symphonic  work  of  a  certain  investiture 
(envergure)  had  occupied  me  for  a  long  time.  I  therefore  willingly  ac- 
cepted a  proposition  which  coincided  entirely  with  my  inclinations. 
I  was  given  full  liberty  in  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  forces 
which  I  might  require  for  its  performance.  My  only  constriction  was 
in  the  matter  of  time.  .  .  .  My  work  upon  the  'Symphonie  de  Psaumes' 
began  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  (1930),  and  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  number  of  concerts  in  Europe,  in  which  I  took  part  at 
times  as  conductor,  at  times  as  pianist.  My  last  work,  the  'Capriccio,' 
was  having  a  considerable  success  in  different  cities.  I  had  to  perform 
it  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Winterthur,  and  in  addition, 
to  conduct  concerts  at  Diisseldorf,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer,  I  could  at  least  give  my  whole  time  to  my 
symphony,  of  which  I  had  then  completed  only  one  part.  As  for  the 
two  others,  I  wrote  them  entirely  —  at  first  at  Nice,  then  at  Charavines, 
through  which  I  was  passing,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  Lake  Paladru. 
The  15th  of  August  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  score 
and  could  work  at  ease  upon  its  orchestration,  already  begun  at  Nice." 

Drawing  upon  four  of  the  Psalms,  the  composer  gives  himself  a  text 
which  moves  from  prayer  and  entreaty  to  reassurance  of  faith;  finally 
to  a  resounding  hymn  of  jubilation  and  praise.*  He  has  dispensed 
entirely  with  the  high  strings,  using  the  'cellos  and  basses  for  the  rein- 


*  The  following  note  is  given  in  the  score:  "The  three  parts  of  this  symphony  are  to  be 
played  without  pause.  The  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  that  of  the  Vulgate,  is  to  be  sung 
in  Latin.  The  Psalms  are:  Verses  13  and  14  of  XXXVIII  for  the  First  Part  of  the  Sym- 
phony; verses  2,  3,  and  4  of  XXXIX  for  the  Second  Part;  Psalm  CL,  in  its  entirety,  for 
the  Third  Part.  The  chorus  should  be  of  children's  voices.  Failing  these,  women's  voices 
(sopranos  and  altos)  may  be  substituted."  [The  score  contains  parts  for  sopranos,  altos, 
tenors,  and  basses.] 
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forcement  of  his  tonal  foundations.  The  wood  winds  contain  no  clar- 
inets, but  four  flutes,  and  piccolo,  four  oboes,  English  horn,  three  bas- 
soons, and  double-bassoon.  There  are  four  horns,  five  trumpets,  in- 
cluding a  high  trumpet  in  D,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  two 
pianos,  timpani  and  bass  drum. 

Stravinsky  numbers  the  psalms  according  to  the  Vulgate:  the  trans- 
lation is  here  numbered  in  the  St.  James  version: 

I. 
Psalmus  XXXVIII,  Verses   13  and   14 

Exandi  orationem  meam,  Domine,  et  deprecationem  meam:  auribus  percipe 
lacrymas  meas. 

Ne  sileas,  quoniam  advena  ego  sum  apud  te,  et  peregrinus,  sicut  omnes  patres 
mei.   Remitte  mihi,  ut  refrigerer  priusquam   abeam,  et   amplius   non  ero. 

Psalm  39    {King  James    Version) 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  give  ear  unto  my  cry, 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears: 
For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

And  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 
O  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength: 

Before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 


Distinctive  Catering 

WEDDINGS,  receptions,  dinners,  teas  and  debuts  gain  distinction  and 
convey  greater  pleasure  when  the  catering  is  perfect  in  taste  and 
delicious   in  quality.  Our  clients  include  Boston's  well-known  families. 
Address  for  further  particulars: 

MILTON    HILL     HOUSE 

MILTON,  MASS.  Telephone  BluehilU  9765 


DISTINCTIVE  FURS: 


G 


LVPS    LTD. 

363  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Orrefors  Glass 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  CHINA  CO. 

Distinctive  China  and  Glass 
115   Newbury  Street  Com.  3720 
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Unly  a  small  down 
payment  on  the 

New 
Stein  way    Grand 


at 


SIZE—  5'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 
PRICE-to  fit  the  modern  budget 
QUALITY—  Steinway    throughout 


This  superb  new  model  is  as 
fine  a  piano  as  Steinway  knows 
how  to  make.  Case,  keys,  ac- 
tion are  identical  with  those  in 
larger  Steinways.  The  same 
craftsmen  build  it . . .  the  same 
time  is  required  to  complete 
it.    In  every  respect,  it  is  an 


extraordinary  value,  wholly 
worthy  of  the  Steinway  name ! 
You  can  purchase  this  new 
instrument  on  very  easy  terms. 
Simply  pay  a  small  initial  sum 
.  .  .  and  the  balance  will  be 
distributed  over  a  period 
mutually  agreed  upon. 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

M.   STEINERT    &   SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  I860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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II. 

Psalmus  XXXIX,  Verses  1,  2,  3,  4 

Expectans  expectavi  Dominum,  et  intendit  mihi. 

Et  exaudivit   preces  meas;   et   eduxit  me   de   lacu   miseriae,  et   de   Juto   faecis 

Et  statuit  supra  petram  pedes  meos;  et  direxit  gressus  meos. 

Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canicum  novum,  carmen  Deo  nostro. 

Videbunt  multi  et  timebunt:   et  sperabunt  in  Domino. 

Psalm  XL    (King  James  Version) 

I   waited  patiently   for   the  Lord, 

And  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 

He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an   horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay, 

And  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings. 

And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God: 

Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear, 

And  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

III. 

Psalmus  CL 

(Alleluia) 

Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus:   Laudate  eum  in  firmamento  virtutis  ejus. 
Laudate  eum  in  virtutibus  ejus:  laudate  eum  secundum  multitudinem  magnitudinis 

ejus. 
Laudate  eum  in  sono  tubae:  laudate  eum  in  psalterio  et  cithara. 
Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro:   laudate  eum  in  chordis  et  organo. 
Laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  bene  sonantibus:   laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  jubilationis: 

omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum. 


HO/^J^TEL 

PURITAN 

A  convenient,  up-to-date  hotel 
for  particular  people.  Rooms  and 
apartments    at   moderate  prices. 

390  COMMONWEALTH   AVENUE 


"ANNUITIES 
DESCRIBED" 

Technicalities  and  details  are 
omitted. — A  leaflet  in  simple 
words  by  R.  O.  Walter  of  Boston. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society 

393  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please    send    me    without    charge    the 
Annuity  leaflet  by  R.  O.  WALTER. 

Name Age 

Address 


MISS  JORDAN'S  SHOP 

Wedding   Gifts  Gifts  for  All   Occasions 

Housewares  and   Unusual   Linens 

121  Newbury  Street  Kenmore  2713 
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Is   there  a   SOUi     note 


// 


//, 


in    Home  Sweet  Home  ? 


Does  the  rich  bass  of  your  floor  cover- 
ings overpower  the  soprano  and  alto  of 
your  draperies  and  wall  papers?  Is 
the  color  key  too  high  or  too  low  for 
certain  parts  of  your  decorative  scale? 
Do  worn  pieces,  like  tired  voices,  ruin 
an  otherwise  beautiful  ensemble? 
Bring  your  room  problems  to  our  home 
furnishing  counsellors.  They'll  help  you 
compose  a  refreshing  symphony  with 
all  the  lilting   harmony  of  spring. 


QottnHJfacuj,  &  Son*  Ck 

Q     646  Washington  St.,  ¥      Opposite  Boylston  St. 
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Psalm  CL    (King  James  Version) 

(Alleluia) 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God   in   his   Sanctuary: 

Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 

Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 

Praise  him  with   the  sound  of  the  Trumpet: 

Praise  him  with  the  Psaltery  and  Harp. 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance: 

Praise  him  with   stringed  instruments,  and   Organs. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals: 

Praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals. 

Let  everything  that  hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

The  fact  that  Stravinsky  used  the  title  "symphony,"*  and  that  he 
inscribed  this  work  "a  la  gloire  de  Dieu,"  has  caused  considerable 
speculation.  The  composer  has  chosen  thus  to  explain  his  motives 
(in  his  memoirs): 

"The  form  of  the  Symphony,  such  as  it  has  been  left  to  us  by  the 
19th  century,  has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  an  epoch  the  ideas 
and  language  of  which  have  become  increasingly  strange  to  us  as  we 


*  Since  his  youthful  "Symphony"  in  E-fiat  (1905-7),  Stravinsky  has  otherwise  used  the 
word  only  in  his  Symphony  for  Wind  Instruments,  which  he  has  described  as  "an  austere 
ceremony,  unfolding  itself  in  sport  litanies  between  the  instrumental  groups." 


W>V 


^ 


MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  MINERAL  WATER 

from 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Thousands  suffering  from  Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  Diabetes,  have 
found  this  natural  mineral  water  of  real  benefit.  For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

468  Stuart  Street,  Boston.       COM.  5739 
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have  emerged  from  it.  The  form  itself  scarcely  attracted  me.  As  with 
my  sonata,  I  wished  to  create  an  organic  entity  without  conforming  to 
the  different  schemes  long  adopted;  rather  to  give  my  piece  a  periodic 
order  such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  symphony  from  the  suite 
as  merely  a  succession  of  pieces  in  varied  character. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  considered  the  resources  of  sound  from  which 
I  was  to  build  my  edifice.  As  I  saw  it,  my  symphony  must  rely  mainly 
upon  contrapuntal  development,  and  for  that  I  had  to  enlarge  the 
means  at  my  disposition.  I  decided  upon  a  choral  and  instrumental 
combination  in  which  the  two  elements  should  be  given  an  equal 
prominence.  In  this,  my  point  of  view  coincided  with  that  of  the 
old  masters  of  counterpoint,  who  neither  reduced  the  function  of  the 
chorus  to  a  mere  homophonic  voice,  nor  the  instrumental  portion 
to  an  accompaniment. 

"As  for  the  words,  I  sought  them  among  the  texts  especially  created 
to  be  sung,  and  naturally  the  first  source  which  occurred  to  me  was 
the  Psaltery.  After  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  criticism  in  which  the  writer  asks  himself:  'Is 
the  composer  forcing  himself  to  be  Hebraic  in  his  music?  Hebrew  in 
spirit,  in  the  manner  of  Ernest  Bloch,  but  without  too  much  reminis- 
cence of  the  synagogue?'  Without  dwelling  upon  the  real  or  pretended 
ignorance  of  this  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  that  through 
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2,000  years  the  Psalms  have  not  necessarily  been  connected  with  the 
synagogue,  serving  as  the  principal  basis  for  the  prayers  and  ritual 
song  of  the  church,  is  not  the  ridiculous  question  put  by  him  a  dev- 
astating exposition  of  a  mentality  which  one  meets  with  increasing 
frequency  in  our  epoch?  Evidently  these  people  have  forgotten  how 
to  consider  the  texts  of  the  holy  scriptures  from  any  but  the  eth- 
nographic, historic,  or  pictorial  angle.  The  fact  that  one  might  be 
moved  by  the  Psalms  without  thinking  of  these  accessory  elements 
would  surprise  them  and  set  them  to  looking  for  enlightenment,  but 
for  a  jazz  piece  to  be  called  'Halleluiah'  strikes  them  as  quite  natural. 
All  these  misguided  people  go  on  the  assumption  that  one  always 
seeks  in  music  something  apart  from  what  it  is.  The  important  thing 
for  them  is  to  know  what  it  expresses,  and  what  the  composer  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.  They  seem  never  to  realize  that  music  is  a 
fact  in  itself,  independent  of  what  it  might  suggest  to  them.  In  other 
words,  music  begins  to  interest  them  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  implicate  things  outside  of  itself,  things  in  themselves  familiar  and 
tangible. 

"Most  people  love  music  because  they  count  upon  finding  in  it 
such  emotions  as  joy,  grief,  melancholy,  an  evocation  of  nature,  a 
dream  or  a  reflection  of  'everyday  life.'  They  look  for  a  drug  in  it,  a 


The  Public  is  Cordially 
invited  to  use  three 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
READING  ROOMS 

(Free  to  the  Public) 

333  Washington  Street,  opposite  Milk  street 

Entrance  also  at  24  Province  Street 

Statler  Office  Building,  Park  Square 

60  Norway  Street,  Corner  Massachusetts  Ave. 
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'doping'  (sic).  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  this  way  of  approach 
is  expressed  directly  or  through  a  veil  of  artificial  circumlocutions. 
Music  would  not  be  worth  much  if  it  had  such  a  destination.  When 
people  learn  to  love  music  for  itself  and  concentrate  upon  its  intrinsic 
value,  their  enjoyment  will  be  of  a  much  higher  sort.  Of  course,  such 
an  approach  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  musical  development  and 
intellectual  culture,  but  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain.  Unfortunately, 
musical  instruction,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  vitiated  at  the  start. 
One  need  only  remember  the  sentimental  rubbish  so  often  attached 
to  Chopin,  Beethoven,  even  Bach,  and  this  in  schools  designed  to  pro- 
duce professional  musicians.  These  fastidious  commentaries  on  the 
'asides'  of  music  not  only  fail  to  facilitate  its  comprehension,  but  set 
up  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  understanding  of  its  basic  substance. 

"My  'Symphonie  de  Psaumes'  has  brought  up  just  these  problems, 
and  clearly  emphasized  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
both  in  the  public  and  in  the  press.  In  spite  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  work,  I  have  encountered  in  many  people  a  perplexity  attribu- 
table not  to  the  music  as  such,  but  to  their  incapacity  to  explain  my 
reason  for  composing  a  symphony  in  a  spirit  which  did  not  find  an 
echo  in  their  habit  of  thought." 


MAKE  YOURS  A 
GARDENED  HOME 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant — for  en- 
joyment and  beauty  that  will 
last  as  long  as  you  live.  Our  stock 
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ENTR'ACTE 
ROYAL  MUSICIANS 

From  the  Harp  of  King  David  to  the  Bagpipes  of  King  Edward  VIII 

Translated  from  the  Italian 

By  Enzo  Archetti 


The  road  between  the  Royal  Musicians  of  our  title  is  longer  than 
the  one  to  Tipperary,  but  we  shall  travel  it  at  top  speed,  and 
stop  only  at  the  milestones. 

There  have  been  kings,  emperors,  princes,  crowned  heads,  and  even 
makers  of  crowned  heads  who  did  not  limit  themselves  to  what  was 
almost  their  duty  of  patronizing  the  arts  in  general  and  ours  particu- 
larly but,  being  more  talented  and  lovers  of  this  special  art,  dedicated 
to  it  the  fruits  of  their  creative  minds  and  their  personal  labors  as 
interpreters  and  theorists. 

Was  Prince  Tsai-iu  really  the  musician  who  added  mi  and  si  to  the 
Chinese  system  about  1500  years  before  Christ? 

Let  us  leave  it  as  a  romantic  myth,  for  it  will  harm  no  one.  If  one 
believes  that  King  David  was  an  accomplished  musician  among  the 
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still  rude  Hebrews,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  also  Tsai-iu  was 
a  musician  among  the  refined  Chinese. 

The  art  of  David  was  something  even  more  prodigious.  A  slinger 
by  the  grace  of  God,  as  everyone  knows,  he  was  also  a  born  musician. 
He  played  and  sang  in  an  exceptional  manner,  surely,  if  King  Saul, 
when  he  was  not  "seeing  red,"  was  fascinated  by  his  art.  And  then, 
he  wrote  the  150  Psalms,  which  he  gave  to  Jedutun  or  some  other 
chief  of  musicians  for  him  to  have  performed  on  this  or  that  air. 
Who  knows,  precisely,  how  matters  went?  At  any  rate,  he  founded,  for 
sacred  services,  a  choir  of  twenty-four  dozen  members  about  whose 
particular  duties  one  can  read  in  Chronicles,  XV,  XVI,  and  XXV, 
if  it  is  not  too  inconvenient  for  you  to  search  for  your  Bible  in  the 
library. 

He  was,  then,  a  great  poet  (and  on  this  point  there  can  be  not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt),  an  organizer  of  great  vision,  naturally  endowed 
with  a  splendid  voice,  and  an  extraordinary  player  on  the  harp.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  had  he  chosen  a  different  career,  he  would  have  been 
a  better  musician  than  king.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  figure 
was  used  as  a  symbol  on  the  banners  of  all  the  minstrels  of  the  middle 
ages  (who  acted  as  a  syndicate  of  musicians  in  their  day),  as  it  was, 
in  the  days  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  trade  mark  of  lutists.  In  our  own  day 
it  serves  as  an  emblem  for  the  International  Association  of  Musicolo- 
gists. 

We  shall  not  ask  you  to  open  the  books  of  the  Indian  and  Persian 
poets  in  which  you  will  find  kings,  queens,  and  princes  who  sing  in 
a  manner  that  would  make  insane  those  who  are  sane,  and  restore 
reason  to  the  demented;  nor  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  and  Russian 
bylines  with  the  ineffable  Czar  Berendei,  who  must  have  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  good  king,  in  a  fantastic  way;  nor  shall  we  ask  you  to  search 
in  English  history  for  the  origin  of  the  harp  in  the  coat  of  arms;  or 
for  the  story  of  King  Alfred  who  disguised  himself  as  a  bard  and  sang 
to  the  hostile  Danes  to  discover  their  war-plans  .  .  .  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  shall  instead  refresh  your  memory  with  Roman  history:  back  to 
Nero,  no  less.  And  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  any  words,  because 
everyone  knows  that  his  passion  for  music  was  more  than  a  fever,  a 
veritable  mania,  in  fact. 

And  after  Nero,  so  as  not  to  make  it  too  long,  we  shall  skip  the 
obscure  period.  So  we  come  to  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  himself 
an  incomparable  protector  of  the  vocal  school.  We  jump,  we  jump 
again  to  the  XII  Century!  Lo!  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  he  who  sup- 
pressed the  Sicilian  Revolt,  who  broke  the  League  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  imprisoned  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted;  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  Duke  of  Breslaw,  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia,  the  Margrave 
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Otho  IV  of  Brandenburg,  Corradino  of  Suabia,  all  of  the  XIII  Cen- 
tury; and  then  King  Enzo,  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  to  whom  Italian 
literature  is  grateful.  All  these  were  minnesaenger  of  high  birth  and 
they  had  a  profound  taste  for  music,  like  all  average  university  men 
who  frequented  the  quadrivio. 

In  our  haste  we  almost  forgot  Thibault  of  Champagne,  King  of 
Navarre,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  Second  Century 
and  assembled  around  him  all  the  troubadours  of  the  North:  that  is, 
around  him  as  an  artist  rather  than  as  a  king.  Only  Jean  Bretel  rivaled 
him  as  poet-composer  of  lays,  pastorales,  and  motets. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  the  popes,  though  they  were  triply-crowned, 
because  (besides  Ormisda  and  Gelasio,  who  left  the  schola  lectorum 
of  Rome  the  equals  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  besides  Gregory  himself 
who  was  the  high  legislator  of  singing  in  Christianity)  every  pope 
understood  music  profoundly.  It  would  require,  therefore,  a  long  list, 
and  that  you  can  find  elsewhere.  The  list  will  not  tell  you  that  there 
was,  in  the  XVII  Century,  some  passionate  and  feverish  popes,  like 
Rospigliosi,  later  Clement  IX,  who  wrote  many  opera  libretti.  Neither 
will  it  tell  you  of  John  XXII  —  he  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
noticed  by  Dante's  sharp  tongue  like  he  who,  because  he  loved  the 
lamb    (.  .  .  .  the  one  engraved  on  the  gold  florins  of  Florence)  with 
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a  love  too  exclusive,  did  not  know  il  Pescator  ne  Polo  —  and  who 
(this  is  important)  almost  excommunicated  the  masters  of  the  newly 
born  Ars  nova,  in  the  beginning  of  the  XIV  Century.  (But  then, 
why  connect  this  man  with  music?  Rather  should  he  be  placed  among 
the  critics,  the  aestheticians,  and  the  musicologists  who  were,  even  in 
that  day,  the  despair  o£  the  real  musicians.) 

Therefore,  no  popes.  Kings,  princes,  and  those  nearer  to  us,  will 
be  enough  for  a  long  list  of  crowned  heads  who,  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  specialized  in  music  and  were  performers  and  composers 
of  merit  or  .  .  .  thought  they  were. 

John  IV  of  Portugal  was  a  musician  of  real  value,  taught  in  the 
school  of  the  Palestinian  polyphonists.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
who  died  at  the  time  he  was  born,  was  an  excellent  player  on  the 
virginals.  Her  sister,  poor  little  one,  loved  the  lute,  but  she  preferred 
lutists  of  the  Italian  species.*  Henry  VIII,  their  good  father,  was  a 
good  performer  and  he  consoled  himself  by  playing  every  time  he 
sent  one  of  his  wives  to  the  executioner.  It  is  said  he  played  often. 

France  had  Louis  XII,  who  sang  with  the  most  discordant  voice 
of  his  reign  the  songs  and  madrigals  written  for  him  by  Joquin  des 
Pres,  whose  concern  to  have  him  make  a  good  impression  you  can 


Mary,    Queen  of   Scots,   and  her  supposed  lover,   David  Rizzio. 
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imagine.  There  was  also  Louis  XIII  (composer  of  works  which  have 
the  honor  of  being  listed  in  the  Musurgia*  of  Father  Kircher),  com- 
poser of  the  ballet  La  Merlaison  or  "la  caccia  ai  merli"  which  was 
performed  in  1635,  and  finally,  composer  of  the  gavotte  (can  it  really 
be  true?)  which  became  famous  three  centuries  later  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Ghys. 

Louis  XIV  was  satisfied  with  dancing  but  he  also  wrote,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lulli,  some  simple  ariette. 

In  Russia  there  was  Catherine  II,  who  composed  no  music,  but 
who  sketched  an  opera  libretto:  "II  primo  tempo  del  regno  degli  Oleg" 
for  the  composer  Sarti. 

In  Austria  there  was  Ferdinand  III,  who  died  in  1657.  He  promoted 
the  exodus  of  Italian  composers  of  the  Venetian  school  during  the 
early  days  of  opera.  He  was,  it  is  said,  also  a  composer.  Of  what,  we 
do  not  know.  Later  there  was  the  Archduke  Rudolph  (not  he  of 
Mayerling),  who  studied  composition,  almost  regularly,  under  Beetho- 
ven and  to  whom  the  master  dedicated  some  music. 


*  The  Musurgia  Universalis,  a  voluminous  work  (10  books),  published  in  1650,  in  Rome, 
by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasius  Kircher.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  Andreas 
Hirsch,  of  Hall,  Suabia,  in  1662. 
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Of  Leopold  I  (1640-1705),  composer  of  oratorios,  and  of  Joseph 
I  there  are  compositions  edited  by  Adler. 

Finally,  in  Germany  there  was  Frederick  the  Great  who,  as  every- 
one knows,  played  the  flute,  which  he  studied  with  the  celebrated 
Quantz.  It  is  proper,  considering  the  importance  of  this  personage  in 
the  history  of  music,  to  relate  something  about  his  passion  for  his 
avocation.  When  he  gave  a  concert,  all  the  members  of  the  court, 
male  and  female,  were  invited.  Woe  to  him  who  refused  the  invita- 
tion! But  it  was  not  because  the  King,  Nero-like,  wanted  applause.  In 
fact,  applause  was  prohibited,  except  to  Quantz,  who  at  the  end  of 
each  piece  opened  his  mouth  to  say  a  simple  "Bravo!"  No:  he  regally 
and  graciously  played  music  to  all  around  him  because  he  did  not 
like  them  to  go  to  hear  theatrical  music  and  to  become  infatuated 
with  the  capponi  vclsci,  that  is,  the  Italian  sopranos,  who  were  the 
rage  in  all  Germany  .  .  .  His  was  political  music,  musical  finances, 
applied  art  .  .  .  Bach,  the  Great,  made  an  unusual  critical  remark  one 
day  when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  royal  flutist. 

"The  king  does  not  love  music;  he  loves  the  flute;  and  not  the 
flute,  but  his  only."  After  this  we  have  nothing  to  add. 

Carl  IV  of  Spain  must  have  been  another  unusual  type  of  royal 
musician.  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  he  played  second  fiddle  in  a  quartet 
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(which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  an  excellent  position)  and  he,  when 
he  lost  the  tempo,  smiled  maliciously,  and  said:  "Keep  right  on;  I'll 
catch  up  with  you."  And  the  sly  one  returned  to  the  beat  with  a 
short  run.  It  was  he  who  once,  when  he  found  a  part  a  trifle  monoton- 
ous, declared  to  the  composer  Boccherini  that  a  student  could  not 
have  written  worse.  He  heard  himself  answered  that  to  judge  music 
one  should  at  least  be  a  musician.  Great  Heavens!  Enraged  (more 
frequently  now  he  swiftly  traveled  that  great  distance  which  separates 
the  crowned  man  from  the  wild  beast),  he  caught  the  maestro  around 
the  waist  with  the  quite  evident  intention  of  throwing  him  out  of  a 
window,  whose  height  we  do  not  know.  And  he  would  surely  have 
thrown  him  out  except  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Queen. 

If  not  exactly  crowned,  Prince  Esterhazy,  was  invested  with  royal 
privileges.  He  played  the  viola  d'amore  and  made  Haydn  sweat  blood 
when  being  trained  for  his  entrances  in  chamber  music. 

Finally,  we  will  note  Louis  II  of  Bavaria,  who  did  not  love  music, 
in  general,  but  adored  Wagner's  and  Wagner  himself.  On  this  point, 
silence!  Oberdorfer  has  said  enough  about  it. 

There  were  three  among  the  rulers  and  princes  of  last  century  who 
were  really  composers:  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia;  Henry  XXIV  of 
Reuss;   and  Prince  Albert,   consort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 
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Louis  Ferdinand,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Saalfeld  in  1806,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Beethoven's  music.  He  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  a 
worthy  octet,  some  nocturnes,  and  —  note  well  —  a  fugue  for  piano.  A 
selection  of  his  works  were  collected  by  Kretzschmar  and  published 
by  Breitkopf  in   1910,  at  the  request  of  Wilhelm  11. 

Henry  of  Reuss  died  in  1910.  He  was  also  a  fecund  composer.  Six 
symphonies,  a  mass  performed  in  Monaco  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion, and  chamber  music,  creditably  well  done,  are  a  good  contribu- 
tion, worthy  of  some  other  composers.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  prince-consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  Albert  of  Saxony, 
Coburg,  and  Gotha,  he  was  a  distinguished  pianist,  composer  of  more 
than  one  mass,  of  lieder,  and  the  opera:  "Edvige  of  Linden." 

For  the  last  we  have  the  new  King  of  England,  from  whom  we  al- 
ready have  had  a  few  little  sins  in  the  form  of  military  music,  the 
first  of  which  to  be  recorded  is  Mallorca  March.  Though  this  piece  is 
a  march,  just  why  it  is  entitled  Mallorca  we  confess  we  do  not  know. 
But  no  matter:  when  we  think  of  all  the  royal  musicians  of  only  a 
short  time  ago,  we  find  that  the  new  King  of  England  promises  to  be  as 
good  a  composer  as  he  is  a  horseman.  This  justifies  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Scotch  sub-officer's  interpretation  of  his  music.  He  emphasizes 
it  all  with  a  single  tone  which  not  even  an  organ  could  equal  for 
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uniformity  and  sonority.  The  ability  of  the  bagpipe  virtuoso  is  re- 
vealed in  this  particular.  If  one  finds  that  this  pedal  point  is  a  trifle 
long  and  annoying,  it  means  that  he  does  not  understand  that,  in 
bagpipe  music,  this  is  classic  and  constitutes  in  itself  all  other  har- 
monic progressions.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  yet  judge  the  new 
King's  understanding  of  harmony.  Also,  his  melodic  inventiveness 
is  poorly  demonstrated  in  this  melody,  which  is  repeated  without 
modulation.  But  we  have  faith:  sooner  or  later,  the  King  will  prove 
that  if  he  learns  music  well,  he  will  be  an  excellent  musician. 

(This  article  appeared  over  the  initials  E.  M.  D.  in  the  July,  1935  issue  of  "II  Disco." 
The  translation  is  quoted  from  "The  American  Music  Lover"  March,  1936.) 


Presenting  for  Your  Pleasure 

<*•  VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.  -  Boston 

Dartmouth  Street      -      Off  Copley  Square 

•  SWEDISH     PEASANT     ROOM 

Smorgesbord     -      Luncheon      ■      Dinner 

•  ROOM  OF   THE    MIDNIGHT   SUN 

Swedish  "Snops"  -   Aquavit-   Cocktails 
(Music  at  Cocktail  Time) 

•  SUPPER  ROOM  and  BAR  LOUNGE 

Supper  Dancing  from  o.OO  P.M. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday  Tea  Dansauts) 

Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 


Reservations 
HANSEN 


KENmore 
6520 


The  Ludlow 

Corner  Clarendon  St.  and  St.  James  Ave. 

A   RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 
COPLEY  SQUARE 

OFFERS  a  selected  clientele, 
comfortable  and  homelike  apart- 
ments, and  its  renowned  cuisine 
and  efficient  service. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Loomis,  Mgr. 

Tel.  Kenmore  6560 


STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

FOR  RENT  FURNISHED  or  FOR  SALE:  distinctive  Georgian  residence,  23  rooms, 
elevator,  heat.  Situated  center  of  historic  Stockbridge  where  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  is 
held   Excellent  Summer  Theatre.  Golf  course  and  boat  club.  For  full  information  write. 

SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRE  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Box  161. 
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The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THREE   CONCERTS 
AT  THE  HANNA  FARM 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
On  August  13,  15  and  16,  1936 


Subscription  tickets  for  three  concerts 

$75.00     Box  seating  six 
$6.00    Seat  in  Front  Section 
$3.00     Seat  in  Rear  Section 

All  tickets  are  tax  exempt 

Reserved  seats  (in  addition  to  subscription  prices) 

Front  Section    $1.50  for  three  concerts 
Rear  Section      $  .75  for  three  concerts 

For  information  write  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Tel.  400 

Application  blanks  can  be  had  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  C,  Op.  12 
By  Serge  Ivanovitch  Taneiev 

Born   in  the   Government  of  Vladimir,  November  25,   1856;   died  at   Moscow, 

June    1915 


rr^His  is  in  reality  the  fourth  (and  last)  in  order  of  Taneiev's  sym- 
A  phonies,  although  publishing  it  as  his  "First"  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  repudiated  those  which  had  gone  before.  The  symphony  was 
published  in  1901.  It  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Glazounov.  It  was 
played  by  this  orchestra,  November  22,  1901,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Con- 
ductor (the  performance  at  these  concerts  November  29,  1935,  was 
the  second).* 

The  composer  labels  his  work  as  in  C,  but  on  the  strength  of  certain 
strong  precedents  in  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  he  could  safely  have 
called  it  C  minor.  The  first  theme  develops  from  a  three-note  motto 
rapped  out  by  the  orchestra,  fortissimo.  The  second,  piano,  is  a  con- 
trasting melodious  subject,  exposed  by  the  lower  strings  in  unison, 


*What  was  announced  as  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  New  York  was  given  by  the 
Russian   Symphony   Society,    Modeste   Altschuler,    conductor,    March    1904. 


LIBERTY 
SQUARE 


BOSTON 


Practically  every 
kind  of  Insurance 

except  Life 
including   Fidelity 
and  Surety   Bonds 
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-iir       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  GO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  i8j^ 


A  NOOK  OF  OLD  ROME 

MARIOS    Restaurant  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Luncheon  with  Cocktail  500  Choice  of  Dinners  $1.00 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 


Guard  Against  Theft  ~~ 

~~and  Damage  to  Your  Auto 

One  minute  from  Symphony  Hall 

STORE  AT  WESTLAND  AVENUE  GARAGE  Inc. 

41  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
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A-flat  major,  and  later  taken  up  by  the  wood  winds.  The  development 
has  the  richness  of  contrapuntal  device  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  work.  The  symphony  is  even  more  closely  knit  by  the  recur- 
rence of  material  from  the  first  movement  in  the  Adagio,  and  more 
obviously  still  in  the  Finale,  where  the  second  theme,  in  fullest  scor- 
ing, rises  to  a  triumphant  peroration.  The  slow  movement  is  charac- 
terized by  restraint  and  sustained  lyricism,  with  delicately  wrought 
detail.  The  scherzo,  vivace,  6-8,  aims  at  the  highest  brilliance,  with 
scoring  and  invention  intensively  applied  to  this  end.  The  Trio  es- 
tablishes a  2-4  rhythm  and  utilizes  the  opening  theme  of  the  slow 
movement  in  the  greatly  increased  tempo.  The  Finale  calls  upon  the 
theme  of  the  middle  section  in  the  Adagio,  but  now  proclaims  it  in  a 
vigorous  and  striding  music,  which  leads  up  with  outward  pomp 
of  full  percussion  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  the  C  major 
tonality  is  at  last  established.  The  second  melodious  theme  of  the 
opening  movement  is  here  sung  by  the  orchestra  in  full  panoply. 


Taneiev  was  a  true  pillar  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  bred  in 
its  tradition.  From  the  time  that  he  began  to  study  there  at  the  age 
of  ten,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  moulded 
him  into  a  pianist  of  great  brilliance.  Hubert  was  his  master  in  form 


PAINTINGS  BY  ZULOAGA 

The  following  paintings,  loaned  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer:— 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  1870  — 
(Left  to  Right) 
Ma  Cousine  Candida. 

Painted  as  if  standing  on  a  hilltop  with  the  city  of  Segovia  as  a 
background.  Purchased  by  the  present  owner  direct  from  the  artist 
while  visiting  Zuloaga  at  his  home  in  Zumaya,  Spain,  in  1929. 

Toledo. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fuller  Halsey. 
Painted  in  Paris. 

Angustias  La  Gitana. 

Painted  by  Zuloaga  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  to  fit  the 
antique  frame. 

Gypsy  Dance,  Sevilla. 

An  interesting  comparison  often  made  is  between  "Gypsy  Dance, 
Sevilla,"  and  the  painting  "Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family,"  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Basque  Peasant. 

Zuloaga  considers  this  his  masterpiece. 
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and  fugue,  Tchaikovsky  in  composition,  with  the  result  that 
Tchaikovsky  and  Taneiev  became  lifelong  friends,  and  that  the  older 
musician  often  sought  the  opinion  of  the  younger  one,  and  was  natur- 
ally delighted  when  Taneiev  performed  his  B-flat  concerto  and  other 
pianoforte  music  with  great  success.  He  succeeded  Tchaikovsky  as  pro- 
fessor of  instrumentation  at  the  Conservatory,  later  (when  Klind- 
worth  retired,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  having  died)  taking  the  chair  in 
the  pianoforte  department.  He  was  director  of  the  institution  for  five 
years  (1885-1889),  succeeding  Hubert,  and  preceding  Sofanov.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  two  recalcitrant  pupils,  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
sat  under  him  in  "strict  counterpoint."  The  former  writes:  "I  could 
not  take  the  faintest  interest  in  all  these  imitations  and  reversions, 
these  augmentations  and  diminutions  and  other  embellishments  of  an 
ugly  cantus:  I  found  it  all  dreadfully  dull,  and  none  of  the  rapturous 
praises  and  most  eloquent  sermons  of  the  highly  esteemed  Taneiev 
could  convince  me  to  the  contrary.  Scriabin,  who  was  my  classmate, 
felt  exactly  the  same."  Yet  Rachmaninoff  dedicated  his  symphony  to 
Taneiev,  and  has  in  other  ways  revealed  his  high  regard  for  the 
musical  counsellor  of  his  youth. 

Taneiev  was  indeed  a  veritable  wizard  in  the  subject.  Making  the 
early  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  Netherlands  and  Rome  the  basis 
of  his  researches,  he  wrote  a  manual,  "Counterpoint  of  Rigid  Writ- 
ing," which  is  said  in  its  way  never  to  have  been  equaled.  It  can  be 
imagined  how  the  cult  of  western  technical  expertism  which  centered 
about  Taneiev  in  Moscow  was  patronized  by  the  nationalists  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  how  in  turn  Taneiev  and  his  kind  must  have  looked 
down  their  noses  at  the  dilettantism  of  Moussorgsky  in  Petersburg. 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  most  tolerant  of  the  Petersburg  group,  held 
Taneiev's  talents  in  respect,  although,  coming  from  Moscow  more  than 
once  in  his  early  days  with  a  new  score  under  his  arm,  he  had  be- 
trayed, so  writes  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  autobiography,  "glaringly 
conservative  opinions  in  musical  art.  Toward  Glazounov's  early  ap- 
pearances he  had  shown  deep  distrust;  Borodin  he  had  considered  a 
clever  dilettante  and  no  more;  and  Moussorgsky  had  merely  made 
him  laugh.  Probably  he  had  placed  no  high  estimate  on  Cui,  either, 
as  well  as  on  me.  But  my  study  of  counterpoint  (about  which  he 
had  learned  from  Tchaikovsky)  had  unbent  him  toward  me  in  some 
measure.  He  worshiped  Tchaikovsky,  and  Tchaikovsky  had  singled 
me  out  from  the  rest  of  the  St.  Petersburgers  surrounding  me."  As 
for  Balakirev,  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  no  expression  of  opinion  to  re- 
port, but  he  remembered  a  certain  clash  at  a  rehearsal,  when  Taneiev 
spoke  "sharply  and  frankly." 

"In  the  nineties,"  continues  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "Taneiev's  opinions 
of  St.  Petersburg  composers  underwent  a  marked  change:  he  came  to 
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appreciate  Glazounov's  activity;  treated  Borodin's  compositions  with 
respect;  regarding  only  Moussorgsky  with  dislike  and  ridicule.  This 
change  in  attitude  coincided  somehow  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period  in  his  activity  as  composer,  after  he  had  thrown  himself  more 
freely  into  creative  work  and  was  guiding  himself  by  the  ideals  of 
contemporary  music  —  though  still  preserving  his  astounding  con- 
trapuntal technique.  He  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  with  his  recently 
finished  opera  'Oresteia,'  played  it  at  our  house,  and  astonished  us  all 
with  pages  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  expressiveness.  He  had  been 
at  the  composition  of  his  opera  for  a  long  time,  possibly  ten  years. 
Before  setting  out  for  the  real  expounding  of  a  composition,  Taneiev 
used  to  precede  it  with  a  multitude  of  sketches  and  studies:  he  used 
to  write  fugues,  canons  and  various  contrapuntal  interlacings  on  the 
individual  themes,  phrases  and  motives  of  the  coming  composition; 
and  only  after  gaining  thorough  experience  in  its  component  parts, 
did  he  take  up  the  general  plan  of  the  composition  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan,  knowing  by  that  time,  as  he  did,  and  perfectly, 
the  nature  of  the  material  he  had  at  his  disposal  and  the  possibilities 
of  building  with  that  material.  The  same  method  had  been  applied 
by  him  in  composing  'Oresteia.'  It  would  seem  that  this  method  ought 
to  result  in  a  dry  and  academic  composition,  devoid  of  the  shadow 
of  an  inspiration;  in  reality,  however,  'Oresteia'  proved  quite  a  re- 
verse —  for  all  its  strict  premeditation,  the  opera  was  striking  in  its 
wealth  of  beauty  and  expressiveness." 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  with  great  suc- 
cess.* Taneiev  also  wrote  a  cantata  "Johannes  Damascenus"  to  a  text 
by  Alexei  Tolstoy,  by  which  he  first  became  known  in  Russia  as  a 
composer.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  songs  and  chamber  music,  in- 
cluding six  string  quartets. 

Leonid  Sabaneiev,  devoting  a  chapter  in  his  "Modern  Russian  Com- 
posers" to  Taneiev,  is  nothing  less  than  prophetic  about  this  com- 
poser, as  yet  so  little  known  outside  of  Russia: 

"At  present  Taneiev  is  rising  from  the  ashes,  rising  slowly  but 
steadily  and  convincingly.  Mastery  is  the  most  enduring  thing  in  art. 
Tastes  and  fashions  change,  also  the  demands  for  one  sort  of  contents 
or  another,  but  mastery  ever  remains  necessary  and  desirable,  it  makes 
the  works  of  the  classics  and  antiquity  live.  And  Taneiev  always 
possessed  mastery  in  the  highest  degree,  in  minute  things  as  well  as 
in  large  things.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  exacting  artist  who  took 
pains  with  his  art  to  the  minutest  detail  and  found  no  rest  until 
everything  reached  his  ideal.  But  mastery  was  not  the  only  thing. 


*The  overture  to  "Oresteia"   was  performed  by  the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra,   November 
30,    1900,   and  again  in   1903. 
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Also  the  inner  side,  the  content,  of  Taneiev's  creative  art  possessed  such 
solid  merits  that  it  stands  the  'test  of  time'  so  dreaded  by  every  artist. 
"We  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  Taneiev  is  the  rising  star  of 
Russian  music,  still  unrecognized,  but  destined  to  be  recognized  with 
recognition  similar  to  that  of  almost  all  the  truly  great,  not  in  his 
lifetime  but  after  death.  It  is  only  then  that  there  emerge  the  true 
values,  and  the  falseness  of  perspective,  natural  in  the  estimation  of 
even  the  most  farsighted,  is  rectified.  " 


^dD^G^ 


April  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
WOMEN'S  REPUBLICAN  CLUB,  46  BEACON  STREET 

DULFER-SLONIMSKY 

FIRST  PERFORMANCES 


1.  Sonate  Op.  43  (1928)  GNESSIN 

In  one  movement 

2.  Sonate  Op.  26  (1926)  SCHONBERG 

Schwungvoll  c  j  j 

°  Scherzando  D  , 

roco  adagio  *>      _, 

3.  Sonate  No.  2  (1922)  PIJPER 

Molto  tranquillo  A     ,       ■        , 

Andantmo  leggiero  MoUq  moderato 

4.  Sonate  Op.  31  (1915)  ORNSTEIN 

Moderato  A     ■> 

Andante  espressivo  ,?■ 

c  Vivace  ma  non  troppo         ^ 


TICKETS  $1  EACH  AT  HOMEYER"S,  498  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
OR  AT  HALL 
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See  BRITTANY — land  of  quaint  towns,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, famous  "Pardons"  and  prehistoric  stone  monuments. 


on  the  RAYMOND-WHITCOMR 
NEW  SUMMER  CRUISE 
TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

(from  Portugal  to  Norway) 

To  sail  on  June  27  th  in  the  French  Line  34,569 -ton  liner 
'(CParis "  and  call  at  notable  ports  in 

MADEIRA  PORTUGAL  SPAIN 

FRANCE  BRITTANY  IRELAND 

SCOTLAND         SHETLAND  ISLANDS 
NORWAY  SWEDEN  DENMARK 

With  excursions  to  Biarritz,  Andorra,  Les  Eyzies,  Angers,  Quimper, 
Carnac,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Galway,  Iona,  and 
other  places  renowned  for  beauty  or  historic  importance  that 
most  American  travelers  never  see. 

Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Havre  .  .  .  with  return  until 
December  31st. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  shore  excursions,  $535  and  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street  -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  24,  at   2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  25,  at  8:15   o'clock 


Handel Concerto   Grosso  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  6,  No.  6,  in  G  minor 

Larghetto  e  affetuoso  —  Allegro  ma  non   troppo  —  Musette  —  Allegro  —  Allegro 

Beethoven.  .  .  -. Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderate  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo   pizzicato   ostinato:    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


This  programme  will  end   about  4:20  on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  April  23, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY   HALL,  BOSTON 


Two  Performances 
Sunday,  April  26         Monday,  April  27 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

BacFs  St.  Matthew  Passion 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND  SOLOISTS  INCLUDING— 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND 

KATHRYN  MEISLE 

FREDERICK  JAGEL 

KEITH  FALKNER 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

Dr.  V.  ERNST  WOLFF,  Harpsichord 

"In  his  sacred  cantatas  and  passions,  Bach  reveals  a  nature  more  profoundly 
religious  than  even  Handel  or  Palestrina.  His  Passion-music  to  St.  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  sublimest  conception  of  music  of  the  trials  and 
death  of  Jesus.  Among  similar  works  before  and  during  Bach's  time,  his  passions 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  lived.  The  oratorio  has  replaced  the  passion;  but  the 
older  form  as  perfected  by  Bach  possesses  a  certain  reality  and  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  that  not  even  the  grandest  oratorios  of  Handel  can  match,  except  possibly 
the  'Messiah.'  Notwithstanding  the  sublimity,  variety  and  vocal  effectiveness  of  the 
latter  work,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  surpasses  it  in  lyric  pathos  and  dramatic  fire." 

—  John  K.  Paine,  and  Leo  R.  Lewis  (From 

"Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works"). 
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SYMPHONY      HALL,      BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORFOR  ATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.   Bijrk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  RY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  ltlC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  24,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  25,  at  8:15   o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Respighi Symphonic  Poem,  "Pines  of  Rome" 

(July  6,  1879— April  18,  1936  ) 

I.     The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
II.     The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo  pizzicato  ostinato:    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


STEINWAY  PIANO 
Electrola  by  courtesy  of  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


For  particulars   about   the   pictures   and   autographs   being   shown    this   week,   see 

pages   1102,   1109. 


The  two  performances  of  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew    (Sunday  and 

Monday,  April  26  and  27)  will  be  the  only  Pension  Fund  concerts  in  the  present 

Symphony  season.    (See  page   1108.) 
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We  tracked  down  styles  and  fabrics 
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tapped  every  fashion  source  from 
Saville  Row  to  Santa  Anita.  Result: 
a  distinguished  collection  of  shirts 
right  from  any  angle,  suited  to  every 
purse,  assembled  in  one  compact 
spot  -  just  inside  the  Washington 
Street  entrance  -  where  you  can 
see   for   yourself  their    superiority! 


STREET]    [FLOOR 
STORE  FOR  MEN 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93* 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;   died   at   Vienna,   March   2G,   1827 


Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short 
time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade 
had  elapsed  before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  turned 
definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of 
pair,  complementing  each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate 
energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuber- 
ance. Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a 
delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or 
freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  super- 
human energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing 
it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though 

*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  April  20,    1934. 


SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Instrumental  Ensembles     -     -      Large  and  Smal 


ARTHUR  FOOTE  EDWARD   MacDOWELL 

A  Night  Piece  Net    j  To  the  Sea  and  Nautilus 

for  flute  and  strings  Two  compositions  from  "Sea  Pieces,"  Op.  55 

Score  and  parts,   complete  2.00    I  Full  orchestra,  complete  $1.75  net 


For  Strings 

Air  and  Gavotte,  Score  and  Parts  1.25 

Irish  Folk  Song,  Score  and  Parts  1.00 

Op.  25.  Serenade  in  E  Parts  1.25 

Op.   32.   Tema   con   Variazioni 

Score   and   Parts  2.50 

Op.  63.  Suite  in  E  Score  1.50 

Parts  2.50 

SCHMIDT'S   COLLECTION  OF 
SHORT  TRIOS 

for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
Contents 
F.  D'ALMEYDA,  Menuett  in  G 
RUDOLF   FRIML,   Twilight 
BORIS  LEVENSON,  Priere 
EDWARD  MAC  DOWELL,  Nautilus 


Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.25  net 

"A.D.   1620" 

From   "Sea  Pieces,"  Op.   55 

Full  orchestra,  complete  $1.50  net 

Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.00  net 

(The    above    may    be   performed    by    any 

combination    which    incudes    piano    and 

first  violin) 


For  Strings  Net 

At  an  Old  Trysting  Place,  Score 

and  Parts  1.00 
From  Uncle  Remus,  Score  and  Parts  1.25 


For  Strings  and  Piano 


To  a  Wild  Rose  Complete  .75 

M.   MOSZKOWSKI,   Dawn  in  the  Forest   I        Arranged  for  four  violins  and  piano, 

ANNA   PRISCILLA   RISHER,   Mazurka     I        with  'cello  ad  lib.  May  be  played  by 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series   No.   325)  one,  two  or  three  violins  and  piano; 

Price,   complete,   $1.25  net  |        'cello  ad  lib.  with  all  combinations. 

THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO.  120  Boylston  St. 
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it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy 
with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a 
child."  Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft")  than 
in  these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought 
a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his 
"intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  repose- 
ful beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting 
it  still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first 
contours  of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking 
his  sketchbooks  with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full 
score  in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an 
exception,  for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The 
sketchbooks  forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full- 
fledged  into  being.*  It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven 
took  the  most  laborious  pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example, 
from  which  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the 
Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved  point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as 
if    the   gradual   shaping   of    the   elementary   melodic   phrase   were    a 


*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches  for  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued — a  "symphony  without 
drums,"  piano  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer 
to  1809.  But  the  more  convincing  opinion  of  Nottebohm  ("Zweite  Beethoveniana")  places 
it  in  1812. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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germinal  process  in  which  its  coming  florescence  was  already  implied. 
So  with  the  Eighth  Symphony,  its  almost  childlike  themes  were  ar- 
rived at  only  when  page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling 
notations.  Berlioz,  sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando  a  complete 
spontaneity,  wrote  that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into  the  brain 
of  its  author,"  and  was  composed  "at  a  sitting"  ("tout  d'un  trait"). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spontaneity" 
in  this  case  only  after  a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest  move- 
ment in  all  the  nine  symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic  wealth 
in  its  short  and  suddenly  interrupted  course. 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  the  Redoutensacd  in  Vienna, 
February  27,  1814.  It  was  sandwiched  (together  with  a  vocal  trio) 
between  the  Seventh  Symphony,  and  the  "Wellington's  Victory."  Both 
had  caused  some  stir  in  Vienna  when  they  were  performed  in  the 
December  previous,  and  now  they  seem  to  have  overshadowed  the 
new  and  less  noisy  symphony  in  F  major.  The  large  audience,  which 
probably  numbered  three  thousand,  applauded  the  Allegretto  of  the 
Seventh  until  it  was  repeated,  and  also  encored  the  battle  portion  of 
the  closing  piece.  As  for  the  reception  of  the  Eighth,  the  reviewer  of 
the  "Allgemeine  Musikcdische  Zeitung"  wrote:  "The  greatest  interest 


• 

"FRANKLY   FEMININE" 

—IS  THE   KEYNOTE  OF  OUR   MID-SPRING  COLLEC- 
TION   OF   SILK  COSTUMES— PRINTS  THAT  RADIATE 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    PLEASANT    DAYS    AHEAD  — SOLID 
COLORS  MADE  DISTINCTIVE  BY  A  PROPER  USE  OF 
FINE    DETAIL    ON    UNUSUAL    FABRICS— 

Huwitch  Bros. 
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o£  the  listeners  seemed  centered  on  this,  the  newest  product  of  Bee- 
thoven's muse,  and  expectation  was  tense,  but  this  was  not  sufficiently 
gratified  after  a  single  hearing,  and  the  applause  which  it  received 
was  not  accompanied  by  that  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes  a  work 
which  gives  universal  delight;  in  short— as  the  Italians  say— it  did  not 
create  a  furore.  This  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  does 
not  lie  by  any  means  in  weaker  or  less  artistic  workmanship  (for  here 
as  in  all  of  Beethoven's  works  of  this  class  there  breathes  that  peculiar 
spirit  by  which  his  originality  always  asserts  itself);  but  partly  in  the 
faulty  judgment  which  permitted  this  symphony  to  follow  that  in  A 
major,  partly  in  the  surfeit  of  beauty  and  excellence  which  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  reaction.  If  this  symphony  should  be  per- 
formed alone  hereafter,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success."  There  might 
also  be  discerned  the  customary  disappointment  of  the  world  when  a 
composer  who  has  produced  a  score  to  the  general  liking  does  not 
merely  repeat  himself  in  his  next,  but  seeks  fresh  fields,  perhaps  less 
obvious  and  clamorous.  Beethoven's  angry  remark  after  this  concert 
(told  by  Czerny)  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  fell  short  of  the  popular 
success  of  the  Seventh  "because  it  is  much  better"  has  been  quoted  as 
evidence  of  the  composer's  preference  for  this  work.  It  would  seem 
nothing  more  than  the  entirely  natural  pique  of  an  artist  who  finds 
his  latest  work  on  its  first  appearance  misunderstood  and  slighted. 
Beethoven  found  consolation,  also  according  to  Czerny,  "when,  walk- 
ing on  the  Kahlenberg  after  the  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
he  got  some  cherries  from  a  couple  of  girls  and  when  he  asked  the 
price  from  one  of  them,  she  replied:  Til  take  nothing  from  you.  We 
saw  you  in  the  Ridotto  Hall  when  we  heard  your  beautiful  music'  " 
Sir  George  Grove,  examining  the  earlier  annals  of  the  century, 
found  the  Eighth  Symphony  both  neglected  in  concerts  and  patron- 
ized by  commentators.  Even  in  Vienna,  as  Hanslick  pointed  out,  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  was  referred  to  as  late  as  1850  as  the  Symphony 
in  F,  as  if  another  did  not  exist  in  that  key.  The  Eighth  did  not  find 
its  way  to  the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  Paris  until  1832,  when  it  was 
labelled  "symphonie  inedite."  There  were  performances  where  the 
popular  Allegretto  from  the  Seventh  was  substituted  for  the  second 
movement.  Oulibicheff  considered  this  despised  allegretto  scherzando 
as  a  "caricature  of  Rossini."  Lenz  in  his  mid-century  study  of  Bee- 
thoven decided  that  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  and  the 
"Wellington's  Victory"  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  "military  trilogy," 
the  Eighth  attaining  that  status  by  the  "most  poetical  tattoo"  in  its 
finale.  Lenz  derives  his  assumption  from  Serov,  who  had  called  the 
constant  triplet  figure  in  that  movement  "an  idealized  roll  of  the 
drum." 
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"More  flowers  than  ever,"  Lilly  Dache  cables  us  from 
Paris.  "Your  Easter  Hat  is  certain  to  be  flower-trimmed, 
provocatively  demure  by  the  addition  of  a  veil!"  We 
sketch  two  from  our  collection  of  masterpieces  designed  by 
Madame  Dache  in  Paris  and  rushed  to  Slattery's  for  Easter 
Preview!  Lilly  Dache  originals  exclusive  with  Slattery's 
Salon  in  Boston ! 
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Opposite  Boston  Conunott 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  hearers,  at  least,  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  were  both  jolted  and  alienated  by  the  sudden  whims  to 
which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein.  The  abrupt  modulations,  the  sudden 
loud  chords,  the  humorous  treatment  of  the  bassoons,  the  conception 
of  the  second  movement— these  matters  were  taken  as  buffoonery  and 
in  doubtful  taste.  Lenz,  for  example,  speaks  of  this  symphony  as  la 
moins  goutee  among  the  nine.  It  is  a  question  which  some  one  else 
may  decide  whether  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  considered  as  written  for 
its  time  or  for  eternity.  Certainly  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony  with 
a  lively  sense  of  the  proprieties  he  was  upsetting  with  his  outbursts  of 
musical  humor.  If  these  are  to  be  taken  as  jokes,  their  point  is  in- 
evitably dulled  as  the  proprieties  are  superseded  and  the  music  itself 
is  sanctified  by  custom.  What  was  once  unexpected,  even  shocking, 
becomes,  as  one  grows  up  with  it,  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
daily  phenomena  of  nature.  One  reads  with  some  astonishment  that 
Grove  found  "violent  emotion  and  fury"  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  first  movement.  "Beethoven  betrays  a  feeling  of  wrath  which  I 
do  not  remember  in  any  other  of  his  works,  or  in  any  other  piece  of 
music  —  though  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  Wagner.*  It  is  not  the 
boisterous  fun  which  we  find  throughout  the  Finale.  Here  it  is  edged 


*  Sir  George  made  this  surprising  admission  in  1896   (the  publication  date  of  his  "Beethoven 
and  his   Nine  Symphonies")! 
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We  Cordially  Invite 
You  To  Our 

New  World  Wide  Shop 

located  on  our  West  St  4th  Floor 

If  you  admire  the  unusual;  if  you 
seek  gifts  for  your  friends  and  treas- 
ures for  your  own  use  that  are  off 
the  beaten  path  of  the  ordinary, 
you  will  like  our  greatly  enlarged 
World  Wide  Shop. 

The  choicest  examples  of  the  world's 
handicraft  are  here,  some  antique, 
others  semi  antique,  and  many 
modern.  Whether  your  fancy  turns  to 
Silver,  Copper,  Brass,  Jade,  Bronze, 
rare  Woods,  or  Lamps,  you  will  find 
that  taste  satisfied  here. 

Personal  Direction,  E.  DUDLEY  JAMES 
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by  a  distinct  spirit  of  anger."  This  writer,  to  whom  the  nine  sym- 
phonies were  as  a  bible,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  "unmusical  C-sharp  which  bursts  in  upon  the  peaceful  F 
major  of  the  Finale."  He  found  this  intruding  note  "unbearable  —  a 
rude  interruption,  like  a  sudden  stroke  of  fate  upon  the  life  of  some 
gentle  child."  The  comfortable  serenity  of  an  audience  of  today  is  not 
visibly  ruffled  by  this  outlandish  passage;  they  seem  inclined  to  accept 
it  as  a  rather  delectable  fingerprint  of  Beethoven,  impressed  safely 
within  the  orthodox  definition  of  the  word  "beauty." 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of 
data,  for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of 
]8i2  are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  care- 
fully laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less 
incentive  to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July,  Beethoven  went  to 
Toplitz  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  har- 
rassed  him  in  these  months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's 
orders,  in  August.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried 
Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no  improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to 
Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  corresponded  with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard 
to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland  attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the 
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9  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the  tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the 
affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He  was  merely  basking  for  the 
moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  companionship.  Suddenly  he  de- 
parted for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudicious  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and  a  lady  by  the 
name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his  brother  in  vain; 
sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable  Fraulein  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed  that  the  lady 
against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his  sister-in-law, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances,  upon  which  it  is  futile  to  dwell,  did  the 
Eighth  Symphony  come  into  existence.  Work  upon  it  was  apparently 
begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at  Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There 
he  lodged  in  his  brother's  house,  with  "a  delightful  view  of  the 
Danube,  with  its  busy  landing  place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond" 
to  mitigate  his  sordid  surroundings.  He  communed  with  his  sketches 
in  frequent  walks  to  and  from  Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven 
has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly  simple)  conclusion  is  that  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  midst  of  his  most  productive  years,  with  pregnant 
themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be  counted  upon  to  work  them 
out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every  preoccupation,  sordid  or  other- 
wise. Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was  tragically  unhappy  at  that 
time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous  relief,  even  as  the  dark 
period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directly  begot  the  entirely 
smiling  Second  Symphony. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh. 
Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement. 
In  the  Finale  the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent.  The 
sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  considered  an  introduction  to 
the  first  movement.  He  abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon 
the  beat  with  his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in  its 
graceful  melodic  simplicity.  This  movement,  like  the  rest,  does  not 
rely  upon  thematic  contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  in- 
volutions within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have 
never  penetrated.  The  fine  coda  was  extended  to  exactly  twice  its 
length  after  the  first  performance  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part 
then  used). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow 
movement.  The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with 
clocklike  regularity,  are  associated  with  the  metronome,  the  inven- 
tion of  Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel,  on  account  of 
a  canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same  theme  and  sung  by  the 
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composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of  friends  at  an  evening's 
party.  Thayer  disproves  Schindler's  vague  assertion  that  the  party 
and  the  canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed  symphony,  the  metronome 
with  its  characteristic  beating  mechanism  not  having  been  invented 
in  1812,  when  the  symphony  was  composed.  The  humor  of  the  alle- 
gretto scherzando  is  of  the  sort  that  makes  its  point  briefly— and 
stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  menuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower 
than  the  scherzo  which  by  that  time  Beethoven  had  so  fully  developed, 
was  probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow  movement 
to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  required  before  the 
swift  finale.  One  need  only  recall  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure 
on  conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his 
rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  al- 
lowed; in  the  second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In 
the  allegro  vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed, 
to  exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor, 
withheld  in  the  third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy 
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grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and  invention 
of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of 
themes  upon  which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
"terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir  George,  Tovey  has 
this  to  say,  speaking  of  the  coda:  "With  all  its  originality  and  wealth 
there  has  so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the  move- 
ment, with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on  earth  did  that  irrelevant 
roaring  C-sharp  mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun  is  not  more 
violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this  point. 
.  .  .  Now  it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note  in 
store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some  immensely  distant  key. 
Out  bursts  the  theme,  then,  in  F-sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a 
way  home  again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading  note  of 
this  new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the  trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer 
away  at  it  until  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that 
they  mean  it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the  radiant 
Second  Subject  again.  .  .  .Unquenchable  laughter  arises  among  the 
blessed  Gods.  The  laughter  has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  dis- 
perse itself  and  to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series  of  joyous  shouts 
which,  after  all  its  surprises,  bring  the  Symphony  to  its  end  as 
punctually  as  planets  complete  their  orbits." 
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"t»lNi  DI  ROMA'*    ("PINES  OF  ROME"),  Symphonic  Poem 

By   Otterino  Respighi 

Born  on  July  6,  1879;  died  at  Rome,  April  18,  1936 

Respighi  composed  his  "Pines  of  Rome"  in  1924.  He  had  composed 
.  his  "Fountains  of  Rome"  in  1916.  His  "Roman  Festivals,"  a  later 
work,  is  of  1928.  Each  of  the  three  scores  has  four  movements,  and  all 
of  them  are  associated  with  a  definite  locale  in  or  about  the  eternal 
city.  The  "Pines  of  Rome"  had  its  first  American  performance  in 
Philadelphia,  January  15,  1926,  and  its  first  Boston  performance  by 
this  orchestra  on  February  12  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  description  of  the  four  movements  is  printed  in  the 
score: 

"1.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (Allegretto  vivace,  2-8).  Chil- 
dren are  at  play  in  the  pine-grove  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  dancing  the 
Italian  equivalent  of  'Ring  Around  A-Rosy';  mimicking  marching 
soldiers  and  battles;  twittering  and  shrieking  like  swallows  at  evening; 
and  they  disappear.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes  to  — 

"2.  The  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb  (Lento,  4-4;  beginning  with 
muted  and  divided  strings,  muted  horns,  p.).  We  see  the  shadows  of 
the  pines  which  overhang  the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From  the  depths 
rises  a  chant  which  re-echoes  solemnly,  sonorously,  like  a  hymn,  and 
is  then  mysteriously  silenced. 

"3.     The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum   (Lento,  4-4;  piano  cadenza;  clari- 
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net  solo).  There  is  a  thrill  in  the  air.  The  full  moon  reveals  the  pro- 
file of  the  pines  of  Gianicolo's  Hill.  A  nightingale  sings  (represented 
by  a  gramophone  record  of  a  nightingale's  song  heard  from  the 
orchestra). 

"4.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way  (Tempo  di  marcia).  Misty  dawn 
on  the  Appian  Way.  The  tragic  country  is  guarded  by  solitary  pines. 
Indistinctly,  incessantly,  the  rhythm  of  innumerable  steps.  To  the 
poet's  phantasy  appears  a  vision  of  past  glories;  trumpets  blare,  and 
the  army  of  the  consul  advances  brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a  newly 
risen  sun  toward  the  sacred  way,  mounting  in  triumph  the  Capitoline 
Hill." 

A  list  of  these  performances  will  be  of  interest: 
1920,  November  12.      "Fontane  di  Roma."    ("Fountains  of  Rome.") 
November  26.      "Fountains  of  Rome." 
April  18.  Ballade  of  the  Gnomides. 

May  4.  "Fountains  of  Rome." 

October  26.  First  Suite  of  "Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute." 

December  12.       First  Suite  "Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute." 
January  9.  Concerto      Gregoriano      for     violin.      (Albert      Spalding, 

violinist.) 
"Pines  of  Rome." 
"Pines  of  Rome." 
"Pines  of  Rome." 


!923; 


1924, 
1925. 


1926,  February  12. 
March  19. 
October  29. 

1927,  February  18. 

Respighi  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra,  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing programme,  with  Elsa  Respighi    (his  wife)  as  soloist: 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  the  Mixolydian  Mode.  (First 
time  in  Boston.)  (The  composer  played  the  piano  solo  in  his  concerto. 
Alfredo  Casella  conducted.) 
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Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute   (freely  arranged).   (Second  Suite.)   (First 

time  in  Boston.) 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "Belfagor."    (First   time  in   Boston.) 
"77    Tramonto,"  for   Soprano   and   Orchestra  (after   Shelley's    Poem).  (First 

time  at  these  concerts.) 
"Fontane  di  Roma"    ("Fountains  of  Rome"),  Symphonic  Poem. 
1930,  January  24.  "Feste    Romane"     ("Roman    Festivals").     (Conducted    by 

Eugene  Goosens.) 
November  7.        Metamorphoseon,  Modi  XII.    (Dedicated  to  the  Orchestra 
in  its  50th  anniversary  season:   First  performance.) 

1935,  November  8.        "Fountains  of  Rome."    (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin.) 

1936.  April  7.  "Pines  of  Rome." 

(Respighi's  orchestration  of  Bach's  Passacaglia  for  Organ  was  performed  October 
10,  1932,  April  20,  1934,  April  26,  1935.) 

Otterino  Respighi  first  studied  music  with  his  father,  and  completed 
his  education  at  the  Liceo  Musicale  of  Bologna,  his  native  city.  He 
studied  violin  with  Federico  Sarti;  composition  with  Giuseppe  Mar- 
tucci,  graduating  in  1901.  He  went  to  Russia  for  additional  advice  in 
composition  under  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  under 
Max  Bruch  in  Berlin.  From  1913  to  1923  he  held  a  professorship  in 
the  Conservatory  where  he  had  studied,  and  subsequently  for  three 
years  (until  1926)  was  director  of  the  Santa  Cecilia  Conservatory  in 
Rome.  The  composer  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  1925,  when 
(December  31)  he  played  his  piano  concerto  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York. 

Respighi  left  a  large  number  of  works  for  stage,  for  orchestra  and 
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in  chamber  forms.  Operas  figured  among  his  earlier  scores.  There  was 
"Re  Enzo"  a  student  work  of  1905;  "Semirama,"  1910;  "Maria  Vit- 
toria,"    1913     (on    a    book   of   Guiraud);    "Belfagor,"    1923. 

Following  upon  these  works,  Respighi  added  greatly  to  his  fame 
with  the  opera  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  after  a  play  by  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann,  which  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York;  "Maria  Egiziaca"  and  "La  Fiamma"  "The  Flame"—  produced 
at  Rome,  March,  1934).  Respighi  has  written  a  number  of  pieces  for 
voice  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  These  include  "Aretusa"  (mezzo- 
soprano  and  orchestra,  1911),  "Primavera"  (for  chorus,  solo  voices 
and  orchestra,  1923),  and  "II  Tramonto"  (for  a  soprano  with  string 
orchestra)— works  which  at  their  best,  according  to  Luciani,*  "portray 
every  shade  of  mood  in  their  composer,  whom  they  reflect  in  unbroken 
succession  like  an  intimate  diary." 

Respighi  has  contributed  notably  to  the  music  for  ballet  presenta- 
tion. "La  Boutique  Fantasque,"  based  on  piano  works  of  Rossini,  was 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  company  in  1919.  "Le  Astuzia  Femminili," 
on  music  by  Cimarosa,  was  danced  by  Madame  Pavlova  in  1919.  A 
ballet  on  the  fairy  tale  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  was  written  for  the 
Teatro  di  Piccoli  in  1922  and  brought  by  these  famous  puppets  even 
to  America.  Respighi's  chamber  music  includes  a  violin  sonata  (1919); 

*  G-.  A.  Luciani — article  in  La  Revue  Musicale,  January,   1927. 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


It  should  interest  those  of  our  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  2nd  Annual  Meet- 
ing to  know  that  we  had  an  attendance  of 
more  than  600  Members.  This  year,  as  at  last 
year's  meeting,  a  formal  resolution  was  passed 
which  expressed  the  intention  and  expectation  of 
the  Society  that  its  Members  should  be  active  in 
procuring  new  enrollments  so  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  attend  the  concerts  either 
occasionally  or  as  regular  subscribers  may  be  re- 
corded as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra.  Last  year  more 
than  600  Members  were  enrolled  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  and  this  year  I  hope  that  there 
may  be  at  least  an  equal  increase.  Slips  for  enroll- 
ment are  inserted  in  this  week's  programme  book 
and  additional  slips  may  be  procured  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  undersigned. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 
Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


,  To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  cheque  should 
be  made  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  whatever 
amount  you  care  to  contribute  and  mailed  to  E.  B.  Dane, 
Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the 
Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law. 
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three  string  quartets,  and  pieces  for  violin,  piano  and  organ.  What 
seems  to  have  been  his  most  recent  work  was  a  "Concerto  a  cinque/' 
first  performed  in  Rome,  December  8,  last. 

"Of  all  the  contemporary  Italian  musicians,"  says  Luciani,  "Res- 
pighi  has  had  the  most  ample  and  varied  output.  He  has  treated  all 
genres  with  such  technical  resource  that  one  can  hardly  say  which 
best  reveals  the  personality  of  the  composer.  .  .  .  He  stands  always 
in  the  first  rank  of  those  Italian  musicians  who  have  contributed  to 
the  renascence  of  symphonic  music  in  Italy.  In  the  'Fountains  of  Rome' 
he  has  succeeded  in  realizing  a  personal  form  of  symphonic  poem, 
where  descriptive  color  blends  intimately  with  sentiment  and  lyricism, 
where  the  classical  line  is  unbroken  by  modern  technical  usage.  He 
returns  to  this  form  in  the  'Pines  of  Rome,'  which  culminates  in  a 
triumphal  march,  rich  and  powerful  in  sonority.   ... 

"As  Alfredo  Casella  has  aptly  observed,  the  more  recent  musical  out- 
put of  Respighi  is  characterized  by  a  new  classicism  which  consists  of 
a  harmonious  fusion  of  the  latest  musical  tendencies  of  all  countries. 
This  tendency  is  nowhere  better  realized  than  with  Ottorino  Respighi. 
To  the  success  of  his  work,  moreover,  are  added  two  traits  which  are 
eminently  Latin:  a  feeling  for  construction,  and  a  serenity,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  rare  in  the  music  of  our  day." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36* 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


1840; 


The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  them,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para 

*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  Monday,  April  23,   1934    (Tchaikovsky  Festival)  ;   in  this 
series  —  November  3,   1933. 
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graphs,  nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,*  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 

*This  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  was  copied  from  the  diaries  of  Tchaikovsky 
(which  are  preserved  at  Klin)  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  during  his  visit  to  Russia  last  summer, 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  29.  Mr.  Slonimsky  has  also  translated 
letters  from  the  full  Tchaikovsky-von  Meek  correspondence  which  is  in  process  of  publi- 
cation in  Russian,  and  of  which  two  of  the  three  volumes  have  appeared.  The  translated 
letters  were  published  in  his  article,  "The  Most  Amazing  Romance  in  Musical  History," 
in  the  Etude  for  October  and  November,   1935. 
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(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
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moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
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or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  only  leads  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist,  re- 
ceive with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores. 
Madame  Nadia  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  this  and  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He 
naturally  shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
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out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
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is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme.,  I 
am  quite  m  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
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meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 

Mme.  von  Meek  had  asked  him  point-blank  for  the  programme  of 
the  symphony.  His  answer,  in  keeping  with  the  confiding  and  self- 
analytical  mood  of  all  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  at  this  time,  is  an 
extraordinary  document,  which  for  its  proper  understanding  has  a 
just  claim  to  be  quoted  in  full.  The  much-quoted  analysis  cannot 
fairly  stand  without  the  qualifications  which  precede  and  follow  it.* 

Florence,  February   17th    (March   1st),   1878. 

"What  joy  your  letter  brought  me  today,  dearest  Nadia  Filaretovna! 
I  am  inexpressibly  delighted  that  the  symphony  pleases  you:  that,  hear- 
ing it,  you  felt  just  as  I  did  while  writing  it,  and  that  my  music  found 
its  way  to  your  heart. 

"You  ask  if  in  composing  this  symphony  I  had  a  special  programme 
in  view.  To  such  questions  regarding  my  symphonic  works  I  generally 
answer:  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  reality  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  How  interpret  those  vague  feelings  which  pass  through 
one  during  the  composition  of  an  instrumental  work,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  definite  subject?  It  is  a  purely  lyrical  process.  A  kind  of 
musical  shriving  of  the  soul,  in  which  there  is  an  encrustation  of 
material  which  flows  forth  again  in  notes,  just  as  the  lyrical  poet  pours 
himself  out  in  verse.  The  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  music 
possesses  far  richer  means  of  expression,  and  is  a  more  subtle  medium 
in  which  to  translate  the  thousand  shifting  moments  in  the  mood  of 
a  soul.  Generally  speaking,  the  germ  of  a  future  composition  comes 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  If  the  soil  is  ready  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
disposition  for  work  is  there  —  it  takes  root  with  extraordinary  force 
and  rapidity,  shoots  up  through  the  earth,  puts  forth  branches,  leaves, 
and,  finally,  blossoms.  I  cannot  define  the  creative  process  in  any 
other  way  than  by  this  simile.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  germ 
must  appear  at  a  favorable  moment,  the  rest  goes  of  itself.  It  would 
be  vain  to  try  to  put  into  words  that  immeasurable  sense  of  bliss 
which  comes  over  me  directly  a  new  idea  awakens  in  me  and  begins 
to  assume  a  definite  form.  I  forget  everything  and  behave  like  a  mad- 
man. Everything  within  me  starts  pulsing  and  quivering;  hardly  have 


*  The  translation  is  that  of  Rosa  Newmarch    ("The  Life  and  Letters  of  Peter  Hitch  Tchai- 
kovsky,"  by  Modeste   Tchaikovsky). 
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I  begun  the  sketch  ere  one  thought  follows  another.  In  the  midst  ot 
this  magic  process  it  frequently  happens  that  some  external  interrup- 
tion wakes  me  from  my  somnambulistic  state:  a  ring  at  the  bell,  the 
entrance  of  my  servant,  the  striking  of  the  clock,  reminding  me  that 
it  is  time  to  leave  off.  Dreadful,  indeed,  are  such  interruptions.  Some- 
times they  break  the  thread  of  inspiration  for  a  considerable  time, 
so  that  I  have  to  seek  it  again  —  often  in  vain.  In  such  cases  cool  head- 
work  and  technical  knowledge  have  to  come  to  my  aid.  Even  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  master  we  find  such  moments,  when  the  organic 
sequence  fails  and  a  skilful  join  has  to  be  made,  so  that  the  parts 
appear  as  a  completely  welded  whole.  But  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If 
that  condition  of  mind  and  soul,  which  we  call  inspiration,  lasted 
long  without  intermission,  no  artist  could  survive  it.  The  strings 
would  break  and  the  instrument  be  shattered  into  fragments.  It  is 
already  a  great  thing  if  the  main  ideas  and  general  outline  of  a  work 
come  without  any  racking  of  brains,  as  the  result  of  that  supernatural 
and  inexplicable  force  we  call  inspiration. 

"However,  I  have  wandered  from  the  point  without  answering  your 
question.  Our  symphony  has  a  programme.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  express  its  contents  in  words,  and  I  will  tell  you  —  and  you 
alone  —  the  meaning  of  the  entire  work  and  of  its  separate  movements. 
Naturally  I  can  only  do  so  as  regards  its  general  features. 

"The  introduction  is  the  germ,  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  work. 

"This  is  Fate,  that  inevitable  force  which  checks  our  aspirations 
towards  happiness  ere  they  reach  the  goal,  which  watches  jealously 
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lest  our  peace  and  bliss  should  be  complete  and  cloudless  —  a  force 
which,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hangs  perpetually  over  our  heads 
and  is  always  embittering  the  soul.  This  force  is  inescapable  and  in- 
vincible. There  is  no  other  course  but  to  submit  and  inwardly  lament. 

"The  sense  of  hopeless  despair  grows  stronger  and  more  poignant. 
Is  it  not  better  to  turn  from  reality  and  lose  ourselves  in  dreams?  O 
joy!  A  sweet  and  tender  dream  enfolds  me.  A  bright  and  serene  pres- 
ence leads  me  on.  How  fair!  How  remotely  now  is  heard  the  first 
theme  of  the  Allegro!  Deeper  and  deeper  the  soul  is  sunk  in  dreams. 
All  that  was  dark  and  joyless  is  forgotten. 

"Here  is  happiness! 

"It  is  but  a  dream,  Fate  awakens  us  roughly.  So  all  life  is  but  a 
continual  alternation  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  dreams  of  hap- 
piness. There  is  no  haven.  The  waves  drive  us  hither  and  thither, 
until  the  sea  engulfs  us.  This  is,  approximately,  the  programme  of 
the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  suffering.  Now 
it  is  the  melancholy  which  steals  over  us  when  at  evening  we  sit  in- 
doors alone,  weary  of  work,  while  the  book  we  have  picked  up  for 
relaxation  slips  unheeded  from  our  fingers.  A  long  procession  of  old 
memories  goes  by.  How  sad  to  think  how  much  is  already  past  and 
gone!  And  yet  these  recollections  of  youth  are  sweet.  We  regret  the 
past,  although  we  have  neither  courage  nor  desire  to  start  a  new  life. 
We  are  rather  weary  of  existence.  We  would  fain  rest  awhile  and 
look  back,  recalling  many  things.  There  were  moments  when  young 
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blood  pulsed  warm  through  our  veins  and  life  gave  all  we  asked.  There 
were  also  moments  of  sorrow,  irreparable  loss.  All  this  has  receded  so 
far  into  the  past.  How  sad,  yet  sweet  to  lose  ourselves  therein! 

"In  the  third  movement  no  definite  feelings  find  expression.  Here 
we  have  only  capricious  arabesques,  intangible  forms,  which  come 
into  a  man's  head  when  he  has  been  drinking  wine  and  his  nerves  are 
rather  excited.  His  mood  is  neither  joyful  nor  sad.  He  thinks  of  noth- 
ing in  particular.  His  fancy  is  free  to  follow  its  own  flight,  and  it 
designs  the  strangest  patterns.  Suddenly  memory  calls  up  the  picture 
of  a  tipsy  peasant  and  a  street  song.  From  afar  come  the  sounds  of  a 
military  band.  These  are  the  kind  of  confused  images  which  pass 
through  our  brains  as  we  fall  asleep.  They  have  no  connection  with 
actuality,  but  are  simply  wild,  strange,  and  bizarre. 

"The  fourth  movement.  If  you  can  find  no  reasons  for  happiness  in 
yourself,  look  at  others.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  they  can  enjoy  life 
and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  festivity.  A  rustic  holiday  is  de- 
picted. Hardly  have  we  had  time  to  forget  ourselves  in  the  spectacle 
of  other  people's  pleasure,  when  indefatigable  Fate  reminds  us  once 
more  of  its  presence.  Others  pay  no  heed  to  us.  They  do  not  spare  us 
a  glance,  nor  stop  to  observe  that  we  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  merry, 
how  glad  they  all  are!  All  their  feelings  are  so  inconsequent,  so  simple. 
And  will  you  still  say  that  all  the  world  is  immersed  in  sorrow?  Hap- 
piness does  exist,  simple  and  unspoilt.  Be  glad  in  others'  gladness. 
This  makes  life  possible. 

"I  can  tell  you  no  more,  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony.  Naturally 
my  description  is  not  very  clear  or  satisfactory.  But  there  lies  the 
peculiarity  of  instrumental  music;  we  cannot  analyse  it.  'Where 
words  leave  off,  music  begins,'  as  Heine  has  said. 

"It  is  growing  late.  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  about  Florence  in 
this  letter.  Only  one  thing  —  that  I  shall  always  keep  a  happy  memory 
of  this  place. 

"P.S.  —  Just  as  I  was  putting  my  letter  into  the  envelope  I  began  to 
read  it  again,  and  to  feel  misgivings  as  to  the  confused  and  incomplete 
programme  which  I  am  sending  you.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  attempted  to  put  my  musical  thoughts  and  forms  into  words  and 
phrases.  I  have  not  been  very  successful.  I  was  horribly  out  of  spirits 
all  the  time  I  was  composing  this  symphony  last  winter,  and  this  is  a 
true  echo  of  my  feelings  at  the  time.  But  only  an  echo.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  it  in  clear  and  definite  language?  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  already  forgotten  a  good  deal.  Only  the  general  impression  of 
my  passionate  and  sorrowful  experiences  has  remained.  I  am  very, 
very  anxious  to  know  what  my  friends  in  Moscow  say  of  my  work." 
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FIFTY-FIFTH   SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY  SIX 


Twenty-fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  May  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  May  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allesrro 


Liadov    Pieces    for    Orchestra 

"The  Enchanted  Lake,"  A  Folk  Tale,  Op.  62 
"Kikimora,"  A  Folk  Tale,  Op.  63 

Sibelius   "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms   Symphony  No.   1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio:  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


A  lecture  on  this  programme  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  April  30, 
at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library 
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Anita  Davis-Chase  Announces 
A  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 

for 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

(from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
Conducted  by 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

JORDAN  HALL 

DEC.  15    —    JAN.  12     —    FEB.  9,  1936-37 

with  distinguished  soloists 

The  programs  will  be  composed  of  music  written  originally 
for  small  orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,   R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,   N.            SAUVLET,  H. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 

Concert-master 

GUNDERSEN,   R. 

KASSMAN,   n.        CHERKASSKY, 

P.         EISLER,  D. 

THEODOROWICZ,   J. 

HANSEN,   E. 

MARIOTTI,   V. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

TAPLEY,  R. 

LEIBOVICI,  J. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

KRIPS,  A. 

KNUDSON,    C. 

ZUNG,    M, 

BEALE,    M. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL   SORDO,   R. 

FIEDLER,   B. 

BRYANT,   M.                  STONESTREET,   L.                        MESSINA 

S. 

MURRAY,   J.                  ERKELENS,   H.                              SEINIGER 

,  S. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

BERNARD,   A. 

GROVER,   H. 

ARTIERES,   L. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

WERNER,  H. 

AVIERINO,   N.               DEANE,   C.                              HUMPHREY, 

G. 

GERHARDT,  S.              JACOB,   R. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.        CHARDON,   Y.               STOCKBRIDGE,  C 

FABRIZIO,   E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

BARTH,   C.                      DROEGHMANS,   H.      WARNKE,  J. 

MARJOLLET,    L- 

ZIMBLER,  J. 

Basses 

KUNZE,   M. 

LEMAIRE,  J.                  LUDWIG,  O.                  GIRARD,   H. 

JUHT,   L. 

VONDRAK,  A. 

MOLEUX,    G.                FRANKEL,   I.               DUFRESNE,  G. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoon;. 

LAURENT,   G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,   V. 

LACS,   A. 

BLADET,  G. 

DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,   M. 

ALLARD,   ». 

AMERENA,  P. 

STANISLAUS,   H. 

MAZZFO,   R. 
Eb  Clarinet 

PANENKA.    L 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MIMART,      P. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,  G. 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICIIMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,  W. 

IANNOYE,   M. 

LAFOSSE,   M. 

HANSOTTE,   L. 

VALKENIER,  W. 

SINGER,  J. 

VOISIN,   R.   L. 

LILLEBACK,  w. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

LORBEER,   H. 

VOISIN,   R. 
MANN,   J. 

ADAM,  E. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

SZULC,  R. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

POLSTER,  M. 

WHITE,   L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

Organ 

Piano 

Celesta 

Librarian 

SNOW,  A. 

sanroma',  j. 

FIEDLER,   A. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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CJjaitbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT     AND     WEST     STREETS 


Misses' 

Dress  Shop — 

Fifth  Floor 


Daytime 


Dinner 
Fashions 

2275 


Prints  bloom  brighter  than  ever  for 
Spring  evenings!  Tunics  go  forth  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Navy  takes 
to  white  pique  collars  and  cuffs  or 
to  very  vivid  scarfs!  Navy  sheers  by 
night  wear  pleated  organdie,  dotted 
slips  and  lily  of  the  valley  corsages 
by  way  of  delightful  contrast! 


The  Dotted 
Tunic  dress 
in  pure  dye 
Crepe.  Smart 
in  wild  plum 
or  navy.  22.75 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  AND  THIRTY-SIX 


Twenty-fourth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  May  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  May  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Vivaldi  .  .  . Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.    Largo 
III.    Allegro 

Liadov    Pieces   for   Orchestra 

"The  Enchanted  Lake,"  A  Folk  Tale,  Op.  62 
"Kikimora,"  A  Folk  Tale,  Op.  63 

Sibelius  "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio:  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:20  on  Friday  Afternoon,    10:05 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 


Paintings  by  Zuloaga,  lent  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  also  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(Seepage  1168) 
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THE         STORE         FOR         MEN 

EVERY  IMPORTANT 
VARIATION  ON 
THE     THEME     OF 

$2  to  $7.50 

We  tracked  down  styles  and  fabrics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
tapped  every  fashion  source  from 
Saville  Row  to  Santa  Anita.  Result: 
a  distinguished  collection  of  shirts 
right  from  any  angle,  suited  to  every 
purse,  assembled  in  one  compact 
spot  -  just  inside  the  Washington 
Street  entrance  -  where  you  can 
see   for   yourself  their    superiority! 


STREET      FLOOR 
STORE  FOR  MEN 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.   3,  No.    11 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  about   1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in    1743 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti 


This  concerto  bears  its  story  of  misappropriation  and  final  restitu- 
tion. It  was  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  twelve  concerti  grossi,  Op. 
3,  which  were  entitled  "L'Estro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration"), 
which  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  pub- 
lication of  "Roger  et  le  Cene"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably  in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar 
period,  made  a  transcription  of  the  concerto  for  organ  with  two 
manuals  and  pedal.  Bach's  copy  of  the  original  and  his  transcription 
rested  for  many  years,  safe,  but  unknown,  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin.  At  last,  in  1840,  the  concerto  was  circulated  once  more  in  the 
world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement.  It  was  published 
by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl,  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig,  not  as  Vivaldi's 
score,  not  even  as  Sebastian  Bach's,  but  as  the  work  of  his  son  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by  examination  of  the  manu- 
script. The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the 
music  appears,  in  the  faint  but  indisputable  script  of  Bach's  eldest 
son:  "Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  a  line  which  must  be  said  to 


SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Instrumental  Ensembles     -     -     Large  and  Small 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 
A  Night  Piece 

for  flute  and  strings 
Score  and  parts,  complete 


Net 


2.00 


For  Strings 

Air  and  Gavotte,  Score  and  Parts  1.26 

Irish  Folk   Song,  Score  and  Parts  1.00 

Op.  25.  Serenade  in  E  Parts  1.25 

Op.  32.  Tema  con  Variazioni 

Score   and   Parts  2.50 

Op.  63.  Suite  in  E  Score  1.50 

Parts  2.50 

SCHMIDT'S   COLLECTION  OF 
SHORT  TRIOS 

for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 
Contents 
F.  D'ALMEYDA,  Menuett  in  G 
RUDOLF   FRIML,   Twilight 
BORIS  LEVENSON,  Priere 
EDWARD  MAC  DOWELL,  Nautilus 
M.   MOSZKOWSKI,   Dawn   in   the  Forest 
ANNA  PRISCILLA  RISHER,  Mazurka 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  825) 
Price,  complete,  $1.25  net 


EDWARD   MacDOWELL 

To  the  Sea  and  Nautilus 

Two  compositions  from  "Sea  Pieces,"  Op.  66 

Full  orchestra,  complete  $1.76  net 

Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.26  net 

"AJD.   1620" 

From   "Sea  Pieces,"  Op.  65 

Full  orchestra,  complete  $1.60  net 

Small  orchestra,  complete  $1.00  net 

(The    above    may    be    performed    by    any 

combination    which    incudes    piano   and 

first  violin) 


Net 


For  Strings 

At  an  Old  Trysting  Place,  Score 

and  Parts  1.00 
From  Uncle  Remus,  Score  and  Parts  1.26 


For  Strings  and  Piano 

To  a  Wild  Rose  Complete  .76 

Arranged  for  four  violins  and  piano, 
with  'cello  ad  lib.  May  be  played  by 
one,  two  or  three  violins  and  piano ; 
'cello  ad  lib.  with  all  combinations. 


THE  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


120  Boylston  St. 
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acquit  him  of  misappropriation:  "Manu  mei  Patris  description."  The 
supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a  long  and 
wide  vogue.  Vivaldi's  rightful  authorship  was  established  once  and 
for  all  by  Max  Schneider's  "The  So-Called  Original  Concerto  in  D 
minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach"    (Bach  Jahrbuch,  1911). 

Vivaldi's  concertos  of  this  set  were  written  for  four  violins,  two 
violas,  'cello,  and  organ  bass.  Siloti  has  arranged  this  one  for  wood 
winds  in  twos  (with  double-bassoon),  organ  and  string  orchestra.  There 
is  another  arrangement  by  Sam  Franko.  The  following  works  of 
Vivaldi,  including  this  same  concerto,  have  been  performed  at  these 
concerts: 

1913.    March  8.  Concerto   in   G   major   for   Violin   with   String   Orchestra. 

Eugene  Ysaye,  Violinist;  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  Conductor. 
1924.     October    10.    Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ    (arranged 

by  Alexander  Siloti).  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Conductor. 

1926.  February  12  and  April  30.    Concerto  in  E  minor  for  String  Orchestra. 

Edited  by  A.   Mistovski. 

1927.  January  14.      Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Strings.  Edited  by  Sam  Franko; 

Alfredo  Casella,  guest  conductor. 

1928.  March  16.        "L'Estate"    ("Summer"),  Concerto  for  Strings,  with   Piano 

and  Organ.  Edited  by  B.  Molinari. 

1929.  October  25.      Concerto  in  D  minor.  Edited  by  Alexander  Siloti. 

Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the 
son  of  a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

i*wi         »^»i         i^i 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest   stock   of  sheet  music   and    music 

books  in  New  England.    Every  outstanding 

American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

1^.1        »^«        »^< 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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of  Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713. 
On  the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  be- 
came violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  de  concerti 
at  the  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls,  with  a 
female  orchestra  and  choir.  He  was  a  priest,  and  generally  called 
"il  prete  rosso,"  "from  his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of 
red,"  Mr.  Molinari  has  conjectured.  But  Mr.  Hale  has  quoted  the 
memoirs  of  Goldoni,  a  contemporary  of  Vivaldi,  who  states  explicitly 
that  "the  Abbe  Vivaldi  was  called  'the  red  priest'  on  account  of  his 
red  hair." 

Again  Mr.  Hale  quotes  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his  "Lexicon 
der  Tonkunstler"  (Leipsic,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his  old  age, 
"about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not  put  his 
rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which  hap- 
pened frequently."  It  is  also  said  of  him  that  once,  celebrating  his 
daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his  head  that  delighted  him. 
He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy  to  write  it  down,  and  then 
returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken  before  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition, he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The  only  punishment 
meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend? 


"FRANKLY   FEMININE" 

—IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  OUR  MID-SPRING  COLLEC- 
TION OF  SILK  COSTUMES— PRINTS  THAT  RADIATE 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLEASANT  DAYS  AHEAD -SOLID 
COLORS  MADE  DISTINCTIVE  BY  A  PROPER  USE  OF 
FINE     DETAIL    ON    UNUSUAL    FABRICS— 


Huruntch  Bros 
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"LE  LAC  ENCHANTS"    ("THE  ENCHANTED  LAKE"),  Legend 

for  Orchestra,  Op.  62 

"KIKIMORA,"  A  Folk  Fairy-Tale  for  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

By  Anatol  Constantinovich  Liadov 

Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  11,  1855;  died  on  August  28,  igi4 


The  first  of  these  two  pieces  was  published  in  1909;  the  second  in 
1910.  Both  were  dedicated  to  Nicolai  Tcherepnin,  and  both  had 
their  first  American  performance  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, in  New  York,  on  November  16,  1910.  Pierre  Monteux  put  them 
upon  a  Boston  Symphony  programme,  together  with  the  same  com- 
poser's tone  picture  "Baba-Yaga"  (of  1905),  February  10,  1922.*  The 
three  pieces  were  performed  at  these  concerts  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's 
direction,  February  27,  1925. 

Concerning  the  "Enchanted  Lake,"  the  composer  allows  his  title  to 
suffice  as  description  of  the  score.  "Kikimora,"  like  "Baba-Yaga,"  are 
figures  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Russian  folk  tales.  The  following 
paragraph,  an  extract  from  Sakharov's  folk-tales,  is  quoted  in  the  score 
of  "Kikimora":  "Kikimora  lived  and  grew  up  at  the  house  of  a 
Sorcerer  dwelling  among  stony  mountains.  From  morning  till  evening 
a  wise  cat  told  her  tales  of  foreign  lands.  In  seven  years  Kikimora 
was  fully  grown.  She  is  lanky  and  dark;  her  head  is  as  small  as  a 
thimble;  her  body  is  like  a  straw.  She  is  noisy  from  morning  till 
evening;  she  whistles  and  hisses  from  twilight  till  midnight;  from 
midnight  till  day-break  she  spins  hemp,  reels  yarn,  and  at  the  loom  fits 
her  silken  dress.  Kikimora  spins  and  plots  in  her  mind  evil  against 
all  mankind." 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  in  "The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  says  that 
Kikimora,  or  Shishimora  (the  French  "cauchemar"),  is  the  Russian 
word  for  the  incubus  associated  with  nightmare.  "The  first  half  of  the 
word,"  says  Afanasiev,  "is  probably  the  same  as  the  provincial  expres- 
sion 'shish':  Domovoy,  demon,  etc.  The  second  half  means  the  same 
as  the  German  'mar'  or  our  'mare'  in  nightmare.  In  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland  the  word  answering  to  'mora'  means  the  demon- 
iacal spirit  which  passes  from  a  witch's  lips  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly, 
and  oppresses  the  breathing  of  sleepers  at  night.  The  Kikimora  are 
generally  understood  to  be  the  souls  of  girls  who  have  died  unchris- 
tened,  or  who  have  been  cursed  by  their  parents,  and  so  have  passed 
under  the  power  of  evil  spirits." 

Liadov  as  a  young  man  became  closely  associated  with  the  national- 


*  "Baba-Yaga"   had  been  played  by  this   orchestra   January   7,    1911. 
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"More  flowers  than  ever,"  Lilly  Dache  cables  us  from 
Paris.  "Your  Easter  Hat  is  certain  to  be  flower-trimmed, 
provocatively  demure  by  the  addition  of  a  veil!"  We 
sketch  two  from  our  collection  of  masterpieces  designed  by 
Madame  Dache  in  Paris  and  rushed  to  Slattery's  for  Easter 
Preview!  Lilly  Dache  originals  exclusive  with  Slattery's 
Salon  in  Boston ! 
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ist  group  of  five  at  that  time  when  they  were  becoming  estranged 
from  Balakirev  on  account  of  his  domineering  ways.  When  Belaiev, 
patron  and  benevolent  publisher,  became  the  center  of  their  orbit, 
Liadov  was  with  them  constantly,  attending  their  musical  evenings, 
whereat  his  latest  work,  with  those  of  the  rest,  would  be  played  over. 
His  brilliant  talents  were  accepted  by  them,  and  in  the  joint  composi- 
tions of  which  they  were  so  fond,  such  as  the  "Paraphrases"  ("Tati- 
Tati"  Variations),  or  the  Quartet  on  the  theme  B-La-F  (in  deference 
to  Belaiev),  the  initials  "A.  L."  took  a  prominent  place.  When  there 
was  a  matter  of  orchestral  filling  in  to  be  done  on  a  posthumous  score 
of  Glinka,  the  tangled  sketches  of  Borodin,  or  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  always  the  first  ministrant  in  such  matters,  called  the  skill 
of  Liadov  to  his  aid. 

The  friendship  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Liadov  was  long-enduring 
and  cemented  by  such  projects  as  these.  They  were  long  associated  as 
co-professors  in  the  Petersburg  Conservatory.  When  in  1908  Liadov, 
with  others,  resigned  from  the  Conservatory  in  protest  against  the 
ejection  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  this  act  of  loyalty  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  reproach  to  the  older  composer,  on  account  of  an  episode 
connected  with  their  first  association.  This  was  in  the  season  of 
1875-76,  when  Liadov,  a  youth  of  twenty,  became  known  to  Rimsky- 
Korsakov   (who  was  only  eleven  years  older)  as  a  pupil  in  his  classes. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov  makes  a  confession  in  his  memoirs.  Liadov  was  "in- 
credibly lazy,"  and  ceased  coming  to  the  classes  altogether.  The  young 
man  and  his  classmate,  G.  O.  Dutsch,  were  expelled  for  their  "laziness." 
"Soon  after  their  expulsion,"  wrote  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "the  youngsters 
came  to  my  house,  with  the  promise  that  they  meant  to  work,  asking 
me  at  the  same  time  to  intercede  for  their  re-admission  to  the  Con- 
servatory. I  was  immovable  and  refused  point  blank.  The  question  is, 
whence  had  such  inhuman  regard  for  forms  overmastered  me?  Or 
was  it  the  result  of  my  contrapuntal  studies,  just  as  excesses  of  com- 
mandeering were  the  result  of  my  military-naval  school  training?  I  do 
not  know;  but  to  this  day,  bureaucratic  fits  of  this  nature  occasionally 
overtake  me.  Of  course,  Liadov  and  Dutsch  should  have  been  imme- 
diately readmitted,  like  the  prodigal  sons  that  they  were;  and  the 
fatted  calf  should  have  been  killed  for  them.  For,  indeed,  Dutsch  was 
very  capable  and  Liadov  was  talented  past  telling.  But  I  did  not  do  it. 
The  only  consolation,  possibly,  is  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in 
this  world  of  ours  —  both  Dutsch  and  Liadov  became  my  friends 
subsequently." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  attributes  the  laziness  of  Liadov  to  his  background 
and  his  early  training  —  or  lack  of  it.  Liadov  grew  up  with  music 
about  him.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  musician;  his  father,  Kon- 

oJJtscover  your  true  beauty 
tciin  a  ^l/elva  ^1  flask    K^realmenl ! 
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stantin  Nikolaievitch,  was  conductor  at  the  Russian  Opera.  His 
uncles  were  a  ballet-conductor,  choral  trainer  and  'cellist,  respectively, 
and  their  careers  were  in  the  theatre.  "The  brilliant  gifts  of  Anatole's 
father,"  wrote  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "were  stifled  in  continuous  reveling 
and  carousing.  He  frittered  away  his  activity  as  composer  on  mere 
nothings,  composing  dance  music  and  pieces  to  order."  The  same  trait 
of  composing  short  pieces  or  of  leaving  longer  ones  half  finished  is 
discernible  in  the  son.  Rimsky-Korsakov  continues:  "Of  Anatole's 
mother  I  know  nothing;  she  had  long  departed  this  world,  when  I 
first  came  to  know  him.  Anatole  and  his  sister  V.  K.  (subsequently 
wife  of  Sariotti,  a  singer  of  the  Russian  Opera)  had  been  left  to  grow 
up  as  best  they  might.  Their  father,  deep  in  his  carousing  and  his 
liaison  with  the  singer  L.,  was  never  at  home  and  never  laid  eyes  on 
his  children  for  weeks  at  a  stretch.  Though  he  drew  a  good  salary,  he 
very  often  left  his  children  without  a  copper,  so  that  they  had  to 
borrow  money  occasionally  from  the  servants,  to  escape  starvation.  Of 
formal  education  and  instruction  there  could  be  no  question  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Anatole  had  unrestricted  access  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  Mariinski  Theatre,  where  one  and  all,  from  the 
leading  singer  to  the  last  lamp-lighter,  spoiled  him  as  the  conductor's 
son.  At  rehearsals,  he  larked  in  the  wings  and  clambered  all  over  the 
boxes.  .  .  .  He,  the  pet  of  the  opera-troupe,  the  pet  who  frequently 
had  nothing  to  eat  at  home,  was  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  operatic 
stage.  Glinka  he  loved  and  knew  by  heart.  'Rognieda'  and  'Judith'  de- 
lighted him.  On  the  stage  he  appeared  in  processions  and  crowds, 
and  later,  when  he  had  come  home,  he  mimed  a  Ruslan  or  Farlaff 
before  the  mirror.  Of  singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra  he  had  heard 
enough  and  more  than  enough.  Amid  such  surroundings  his  boyhood 
had  passed,  without  supervision  and  without  system." 

Liadov  managed  to  lay  substantial  musical  foundations  for  himself 
at  the  Conservatory,  largely  because  Johansen,  his  teacher  in  theory, 
drove  him  to  his  work  with  a  "tight  rein,"  and  his  sister  would,  at 
his  own  request,  withhold  his  dinner  from  him  until  his  fugue  or  other 
assignment  was  completed.  Although  expelled,  he  took  his  diploma 
by  means  of  a  cantata  —  "a  really  fine  piece  of  work,"  according  to 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  "How  easy  it  all  was  for  him!  Where  did  he  draw 
his  experience  from?  Indeed,  he  was  most  talented,  and  so  clever,  too! 
His  'Scene,'  performed  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  1878,  caused 
general  delight;  Stassov,  for  his  part,  made  a  great  to  do  about  it." 

Liadov  became  one  of  the  faculty  at  the  Conservatory  in  1878.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts 
there,  a  position  held  also  in  other  years  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Glazounov.   Liadov  composed  various  short  pieces  for  orchestra:    a 
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scherzo,  a  Scena  —  "The  Inn,"  a  Mazurka,  "Valse  Badinage,"  Ballade, 
Polonaise,  a  suite  "To  Maeterlinck."  His  "From  the  Apocalypse"  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  October  23,  1925,  his 
"Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs  for  Orchestra,"  January  27,  1928.  There 
are  several  choral  pieces,  a  setting  for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
last  scene  from  Schiller's  "Bride  of  Messina,"  shorter  choral  works 
with  piano  accompaniment.  There  are  numerous  songs  and  piano 
pieces  (the  "Music  Box"  was  arranged  for  a  wood  wind  group  by 
the  composer).  Liadov  made  considerable  research  in  the  literature 
of  folk  song,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  government. 
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Berlitz 


"POHJOLA'S    DAUGHTER,"    Symphonic    Fantasia,    Op.   49* 

By   Jean   Sibelius 
Borr^  at   Tavastelms,  Finland,  December  8,   1865 


* '  T)  ohjola's  Daughter"  was  one  of  Sibelius'  later  settings  of  epi- 
A  sodes  from  the  "Kalevala,"  the  mythological  folk  epic  of  Fin- 
land which  was  for  long  the  bible  and  main  resource  of  Sibelius, 
seeking  poetical  subjects  for  his  descriptive  music.  The  "Kalevala" 
furnished  him  abundantly  with  its  exploits  of  gods  and  men,  closely 
interwoven  in  the  telling  with  images  of  nature,  and  destinies  con- 
trolled by  sorcery.  The  two  characters  concerned  in  this  symphonic 
fantasia  are  the  daughter  of  "Pohjola"  (pronounced  as  if  "Pohyola"), 
which  was  the  name  for  the  North  Country,  identified  with  Lapland, 
and  Vainamoinen,  one  of  the  four  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  is  drawn  from  the  eighth  Runo,  or  canto,  of 
the  "Kalevala,"  which  is  called  "Vainamoinen's  Wound."  Vainamoinen 


*  Published  in  1906,  "Pohjola's  Daughter"  had  its  first  performance  at  Helsingfors, 
Sibelius  conducting,  September  25,  1907.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  on 
June  4,  1914,  at  a  concert  of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  the 
composer,  then  a  visitor  to  America,  conducting  this  and  other  of  his  tone  poems.  The  piece 
was  first  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  12,  1917.  There  was  a  second 
performance,    March    1,    1918. 
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is  a  son  of  the  Wind  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Air.  He  appears  a  vigor- 
ous old  man:  "Vainamoinen  old  and  steadfast"  is  the  constant  refrain 
of  the  poem.  Vainamoinen  is  a  famous  bard;  he  is  also  of  great 
strength  and  skill,  can  accomplish  Herculean  labors.  But  when,  on  his 
sleigh  journey  homeward  from  the  northland,  he  encounters  the  fair 
daughter  of  Pohja  (the  North)  seated  on  a  rainbow,  spinning,  he 
meets  more  than  his  equal. 
So  runs  the  "Kalevala"*: 

Lovely  was  the  maid  of  Pohja, 
Famed  on  land,  on  water  peerless, 
On  the  arch  of  air  high-seated, 
Brightly  shining  on  the  rainbow. 
Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  lustre, 
Clad  in  raiment  white  and  shining; 
There  she  wove  a  golden  fabric, 
Interwoven  all  with  silver, 
And  her  shuttle  was  all  golden, 
And  her  comb  was  all  of  silver. 

Verses,  printed  in  the  score  in  German,  have  been  translated  as 
follows: 

"Vainamoinen,  leaving  the  gloomy  Kingdom  of  Pohjola  and  the 
home  of  sombre  songs,  goes  homeward  on  his  sledge.  Hark!  What 
noise  is  that?  He  looks  upward.  There  on  the  rainbow  Pohjola's  daugh- 
ter sits  and  spins,  brilliant,  high  up  in  the  blue  air.  Made  drunk  by 
her  beauty,  he  begs  her  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  sledge  beside 
him.  She  teasingly  refuses.  He  begs  her  again.  At  last  she  says,  'Make 
me  a  boat  out  of  my  spindle,  what  I  have  long  desired  —  and  show 
me  your  magic  skill  —  then  I'll  gladly  follow  you.'  The  old  and  stead- 
fast Vainamoinen  toils  in  vain;  his  magic  spell  has  forsaken  him. 
Ugly-humored,  sorely  wounded,  the  maiden  lost  to  him,  he  springs 
on  his  sledge  and  goes  on,  with  head  upraised.  Yet  never  can  the  hero 
despair;  he  will  overcome  all  sorrow;  the  remembrance  of  sweet  ac- 
cents eases  pain  and  brings  fond  hope." 


The  score  consists  largely  of  backgrounds  of  shimmering,  reiterated 
string  figures  over  which  there  rise  solo  voices  in  melodic  phrases  al- 
ways touched  with  a  special  coloring.  "The  chief  interest  of  the  work," 


*The  strong  suggestion  of  "Hiawatha"  in  this  translation  by  W.  F.  Kirby  ("Everyman's 
Library")  recalls  the  fact  that  Longfellow  modeled  his  poem  on  the  metre  and  style  of 
the  Finnish  "Kalevala,"  which  had  been  assembled  and  published  in  1835  (in  its  own 
language)  by  Elias  Lonnrot.  There  arose  a  heated  controversy  in  America  and  England  as 
to  whether  Longfellow  had  borrowed  too  heavily  from  his  Finnish  source.  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  settled  the  case  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world.  He  decided 
(in  the  "Athenaeum,"  London,  December  29,  1855),  that  "Hiawatha"  was  written  in  "a 
modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste."  He  found  "no 
imitation    of   plot   or   incidents   by   Longfellow." 
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writes  Cecil  Gray,  "is  coloristic.  From  the  dark,  sombre  harmonies  of 
the  opening  to  the  brilliant,  glittering  texture  of  the  'rainbow'  music, 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  tonal  spectrum  is  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
This  work,  in  fact,  probably  represents  the  farthest  point  to  which 
Sibelius  attains  in  respect  to  sumptuousness  of  color  and  elaboration 
of  texture." 

The  fantasia  opens  largo,  pianissimo,  with  a  fragment  of  a  theme 
for  the  'celli  which  develops  characteristically  into  a  constant,  ar- 
peggio-like figuration  for  the  combined  strings.  It  may  be  taken  as 
the  motion  of  the  hero's  sleigh,  or  the  maid's  spinning  wheel  —  or 
something  else,  as  the  hearer  wills.  The  middle  section,  tranquillo 
molto,  is  probably  what  Gray  refers  to  as  "the  appearance  of  the 
maiden  on  the  rainbow  and  her  mockery  of  the  hero."  The  string 
figure  returns  {allegro).  The  fantasia  ends  largamente,  spreading  to 
a  pianissimo  conclusion. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68* 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at   Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April   3,   1897 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound? 
He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies: he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is 
the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of 
itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief  beginnings 
of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him  to  great  ends. 
Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would  be  his  point  of 
departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted  to 
Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony  1  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig, f 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Prof.  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 

*  Last  performance  in  this  series,  January  12,  1934. 

•(•♦British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Brull  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 
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It  is  possible  to  imagine  how  the  skeptics  at  a  performance  would 
have  been  irritated  by  the  pointed  applause  of  the  Brahms  clique,  the 
domineering  air  of  the  openly-partisan  conductor,  and  would  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  find  the  music  "harsh,"  "abrupt,"  or  "muddy."  Any 
composer  would  be  suspect  who  must  rely  upon  such  a  pompous  bag 
of  wind  as  Edward  Hanslick  for  his  official  critical  spokesman  in  Vienna, 
and  this  defender  of  the  faith  often  obscured  the  issue  by  grudging  his 
praise  of  a  new  work. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  perform- 
ance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much  ap- 
plauded. The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3,  1878, 
under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When  the 
critics  called  it,  "morbid,"  "strained,"  Vunnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of  Brahms, 
performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the  composer, 
in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Controversy  has  fastened  upon  certain  portions  of  the  symphony, 
and  continued  with  more  persistence  than  general  enlightenment.  In 
answer  to  those  early  critics  who  found  the  opening  pages  too  meaty, 
too  concentrated  and  close-worked  for  their  taste,  John  Fuller-Maitland, 
in  his  book  of  1911,  draws  a  plausible  comparison  with  Robert  Brown- 
ing: "The  case  is  almost  a  parallel  to  certain  poems  of  Browning;  the 
thoughts  are  so  weighty,  the  reasoning,  as  it  may  be  called,  so  close,  that 
the  ordinary  means  of  expression  are  inadequate  to  convey  the  whole  of 
what  is  in  the  creator's  mind,  and  a  feeling  of  strain  is  undoubtedly 
caused  at  certain  moments.  But  to  try  to  rescore  such  a  movement  as 
this  with  the  sacrifice  of  none  of  its  meaning,  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as 
to  rewrite  Sordello  in  sentences  that  a  child  should  understand." 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Trustees  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  Association  for 
the  very  material  assistance  which  has  resulted 
from  their  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Orchestra 
and  for  the  encouragement  which  their  enthusiasm 
engenders.  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  of 
April  24,  1936,  is  bound  into  this  programme  book. 
This  list  contains  the  names  of  1,810  members  who 

are  classified  as  follows: 

• 

From  Boston  and  vicinity  1S91 

From  Providence  and  vicinity  47 

From  New  York  and  vicinity  142 

From  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  N.Y.,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  other  cities  30 

It  is  suggested  that  this  list  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
our  members  in  interesting  their  friends  to  enroll 
as  members  of  this  very  useful  Society. 

The  Society  has  its  headquarters  at  my  office  at 
1  Federal  Street,  where  inquiries  from  members  will 
always  receive  attention.  Enrollments  and  contribu- 
tions will  be  accepted  right  up  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Orchestra  in  July  and  will  be 
counted  in  computing  final  results  for  the  Season 
!935-36. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 
Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  kindly  make 
cheque  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 
whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute,  and  mail  it  to 
E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


List  of  Members  for  the  Season   1935—1936 


Mr.  John  M.  Abbot 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    C. 

Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Miss  Esther  Abrams 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Miss  Mary  Adams 
Miss  Dora  L.  Adler 
Mrs.  George  R.  Agassiz 
Mr.  Emil  Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 

Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Allen 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Miss  Carolyn  E.  Ailing 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Butler  Ames 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames 
Miss  Muriel  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Anderson 
(Worcester) 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Miss  Annie  R.  Anthony 
Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Apted 
Mr.  Hervey  F.  Armington 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Arnold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 

Ashton 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Atkinson 
Mr.  William  G.  Aurelio 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  W. 

Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 


Boston  Members 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Bacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George  S.   C.   Badger 
Mrs.  Louis  Baer 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Miss   Frances   M.   Baker 
Mrs.   Wendell   Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Ballantine 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.   John   Barker,  Jr. 
Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mr.  William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
In  Memory  of 

Sara  H.  Barnet 
Mrs.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Barr 
Miss   Katharine  E.  Ban- 
Miss  Laura  M.  Barr 
Mr.  William  J.  Barry 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.    Henry   Bartlett 
Mrs.   Matthew  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 
Miss  Dorothy  Bartol 
Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 

(Lancaster) 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 
Mr.  John  L.  Batchelder,  Jr. 
Miss  Josephine  B.  Bates 
Mrs.  Oric  Bates 
Miss  Eva  M.  Bath 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Bauder 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Bayley 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Beaman 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Bearse 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Beebe 
Miss  Leslie  Beebe 


April   24,  1936 


Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
Mrs.    Jaffray    de    Hauteville- 

Bell 
Mr.    Alan    C.    Bemis 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 
Miss   Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gardner 

Bennett 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Mr.  Henry   C.   Berlin 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Beveridge 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Miss  Mary  C.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Amos  Binney 
Miss  Anna  Child  Bird 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Bird,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Ernestine  Birnbaum 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss   Elizabeth   Blake 
Mrs.  Francis    Blake 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  *nd 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
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FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Miss   Elizabeth   Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Reginald  Bradlee 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss  Susan  B.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Bradle) 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Miss  Anna  W.  Braley 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  Charles  Brandegee 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bray 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Briggs 
Miss  Helen  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brighnm 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.  Godfrey  M.  Brinley 
Mrs.   Alice   M.   Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 
Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry   T.    Burbank 
Miss  Lillian  Burdakin 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Mrs.  Archie  C.  Burnett,  Sr. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.   Henry   D.   Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.  Burnham 
Miss  Nina  H.  Burnham 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Bun- 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA       {continued) 


Mr.  and   Mrs.   Harry   E. 

Burroughs 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Bush 


Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 

Mr.   George  E.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

\t         j  »*      ti  i»  /-.  u  *    Miss    Barbara    Clapp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot    ^    R    VrMtn„  nf£ 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 


Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Church 
Mrs.   James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Mrs.  James  L.  Chute 

(Osterville) 


Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Thomas  D.    Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  Calkins 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 


Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Mrs.  W.  Irving  Clark 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Miss  Margaret  Clement 
Mrs.  F.  Roland  Clough 
Miss  Ramelle  Frost 

Cochrane 
Mrs.  Ernest  Cobb 
Miss  Madeline  W.  Cobb 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter    Mr-  and  Mrs-  William  H. 


Miss  Nina  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Magda  Carstensen 

Carstein 
Miss  Louisa   W.  Case 
Miss  Mary  S.  Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Isabel 

Chamberlin 
Mrs.  George  P.  Champlin 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss   Mabel   H.   Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  \. 

Chapman 
Mrs.  Walter  G.   Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle   P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Mrs.   Philip   P.   Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Miss  Ruth  L.  S.  Child 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 


Coourn 
Mr.  Russell   Codman,  Jr. 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.  Colt 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  T. 

Compton 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  William  C.  Conant 
Mrs.  Fox   Conner 
Mrs.   Costello   C.   Converse 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Cooper 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 

Cormick 
Mrs.  John  J.   Cornish 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Rachel   E.  Cotton 
Miss  Edna  Wheeler  Couk 


FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles  Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.    Douglas   Crocker 

(Fitchburg) 
Mrs.  G.  Glover  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K. 

Cummings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Florence  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 
Miss  Mary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  dishing 
Mrs.  H.  W.   dishing 
Miss  Susan  T.  dishing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  dishing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth   A.   Cutler 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Cutler 
Mrs.  Leslie   B.   Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   George   B. 

Dabney 
Mrs.  Samuel  Dach 
Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Miss  Dorothy  Dalzell 
Mr.  H.  W.  L.  Dana 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B. 

Dane,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
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Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr.    Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Durgin 


Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel  W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

Archibald  T.  Davison 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dean 


Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 


Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Earle 
Misses  L.  S.  and  M.  L.  Earle 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 
Mr.   Louis   Ehrlich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Eiseman 

wL  a"i„^.r!;  ft™!S  In  Memory  of 

Selma   W.   Eiseman 


Miss   Dorothea  Dean 
Mrs.  John  Dearborn 
Mrs.  George  L.  DeBlois 
Mr.    Benjamin    A.    Delano 
Mrs.  D.  A.  DeMenocal 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 
Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Floience  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel   E.  Emerson 


Mrs.  Philip  Y   DeNormandie    Mrs   Woodwaid  Em 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau  Mr    and   Mrg 

H.    Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  L.  Joseph  Eno 

(Bradford) 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gustavus   J.   Esselen 


Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 

Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 

Mrs.  Florence  F.  Dibble 

(Newburyport) 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs.  William  H.  Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss  Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Alfred  Donovan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Douglass 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 


Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
In  Memory  of 

Rosamond  Claire  Esty 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank   A.   Farnham 
Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fay 


Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes     Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 


Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mrs.  Irving  G.  Downing 
Mrs.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse 
Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In  Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 


Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 

Mrs.  S.  Prescott  Fay 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W. 

Faxon 
Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
In  Memory  of  Johanna  Fiedler 


Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers     Mr.  Fred  T.  Field 


(Williamstown) 
Miss  Marian  Drury 
Mrs.  Duncan 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Fish 
Miss  Edith  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Frances  B.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 
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The   Rev.   George   Stanley 

Fiske 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Fitz 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

John  F.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Fletcher 
Mr.  F.  Richmond  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote 
Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward   W.   Forbes 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Forness 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O. 

Forssell 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Corabelle  G.  Francis 
Miss  Lina  H.  Frankenstein 
Mrs.  Allen  French 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  French 
Mrs.  Hollis  French 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 
Mr.   Harry   A.   Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman 
Mrs.  Max  Friedman 
The  Misses  Friedman 
A  Friend 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Donald    McKay    Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.   Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.    Langdon    Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Mr.  William  C.  Fry 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 

(Fall    River) 
Miss  Laura  Furness 
Miss  Rebekah  Furness 
Mrs.   Homer  Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Galacar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Mrs.  George  K.  Gardner 
Miss    Mary   A.    Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Miss  Annette  Garel 


Miss   Emma  Grebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  M.  Greeley 
Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green 
Miss  Lois  Tanner  Green 
Mrs.  Louis   L.    Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield    Miss  Alma  L.  Greene 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Walter  W.   Gaskill 
Mrs.   vVilliam  A.  Gaston 
Mr.  Heinrich   Gebhard 
Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.   W.   S.   Gierasch 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 
Miss  Clara   C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Gilman 
Miss   Margaret  E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  M.  Francesca  G.  Ginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Mr.  Asa  E.  Goddard 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan  Godoy 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Golding 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mrs.  Aaron  Goodrich 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.   Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  S.   Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  M.  Goodwin 
Mr.  Otto  A.  Gorner 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Camelia  Gould 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip   Grabfield 
Miss   Isabella    Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mrs.  Knowles  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 


Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.   V.   Greenough 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gregg 

(Northampton) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Miss  Kate  D.  Griswold 
Miss  Eleanor  F.  Grose 
Mrs.  Frances  L.  Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis   B.   Grinnell 
Mrs.  Alida  Carey  Gulick 
Mr.  Albert  Haertlein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Hajek 
"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
In  Memory  of  Philip  and 

Edward  Hale 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.   Frederick   G.   Hall 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
Mr.  Gordon  Rexford  Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren   Hall 
Mr.  Reuben  Hall 
Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hallowell 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hallowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 

Hallowell 
Mrs.   Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 

Hammond 
Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Harding 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Miss  Lilian  Harmon 
Mrs.  Helen  Knight  Harris 
Mrs.  Walter  Leslie  Harris 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Hartman 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Miss  Maud  Appleton 

Hartwell 
Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  John  H.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
In  Memory  of 

V.  W.  Haughwout 
Mr.  Parkman  B.  Haven 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Miss  Emily  H.  Hayward 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hayward 
Miss  Olivia  Bowditch 

Hazelton 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Herrick 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mr.  James  Herron 
Mrs.  William  H.  Herron 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Christian  A.   Herter 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hewett 
Mrs.  Chester  D.  Heywood 
Mrs.   John   W.   Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson,  Sr. 
Mrs.   Thomas   W.   Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Hill 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Hill 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward  B. 

Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Hoar 
Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Mrs.  George  Henry  Hobson 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson 
Miss  Edith  C.  Holbrook 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Holbrook 
Miss  Alice  Marion  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.  Holmes 
Miss  Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 
Miss  Clara  W.  Jackson 
Dr.  Henry  Jackson 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson 
Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Jenney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 


Miss    Katharine   A.    Homans    In  Memory  of  Howard 


Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.  P.   Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss   Mary  F.   Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Hornblower 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 

Hornblower 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Home 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  Sidney  Hosmer 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Houser 
Mr.  James  C.   Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Miss  M.  Louise  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard,  Sr. 
Miss  Amy  M.  Hughes 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mrs.  E.  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  B.  Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt 
Miss  Emily  J.  Hurd 
Mrs.  G.  Newell  Hurd 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Hurter 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Miss  Marion  Hutchinson 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franc  D. 
Ingraham 


Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 

Johnson 
Professor  Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.   Stowell   F.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Kathrine  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 
Mrs.  William  E.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In   Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl   F.   Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.   H.   Keenan 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Kernan 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Ketchum 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Miss  M.  W.  Kettell 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mrs.  J.  Brooks  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara  Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mrs.  Paul  Killiam 
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Mrs.  P.  B.  Kincaid 

Mr.  Charles  A.  King 

Mr.  Franklin  King 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 

The  Misses  King 

Mr.  Alan  D.  Kinsley 

Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kins- 
man (Newburyport) 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 

Miss  Anita  E.  Knight 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 

Mr.  Lucius  James  Knowles 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mrs.   B.   Kopf 

Mr.  John  G.  Kuhns 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 

Miss  Alice  Lamprey 

Miss   Winnetta   Lamson 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Lane 

Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Lane 

Mr.  Malcolm  Lang 

Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lapham 

Mrs.  Chester   W.   Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lawrence 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert  Lawton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss  Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Herman  E.  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Rich 

Lewis 
Mr.  Alexander  Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.   P.   Lindsay 
Miss  Esther    Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Little 
Mr.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.  George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie  C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 
Mr.   Winslow   H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 

Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 
Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mr.  John  R.   Macomber 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  G. 

Manning 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble   (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.  Philip  S.  Marden 
Prof.  E.  L.  Mark 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss   H.  Florence   Mason 
Mr.   Harold   F.   Mason 


Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Eliot  B.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Miss  Vashti  McCreery 
The  Very  Rev.  John  M. 

McGann 
Mrs.  Henry  McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie  McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.  L.  G.  McMichael 
Miss  Barbara  McQuesten 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Mead 
Mrs.  George  Melcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Miss  Elinor  Merrill 
Mrs.  George  Merrill 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Miss  A.  Louise  Messer 
Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller 
Miss  Mildred  A.   Miller 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mills 
Mrs.  Oliver  W.  Mink 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Mintz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir 
Mrs.  Lester  H.   Monks 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Moore 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur    W.    Moors 
Mrs.  Edwin  Morey 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse 
Miss  Blanche  L.  Morse 
Miss  Charlotte  G.   S.  Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 


FRIENDS  OF  THE 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harold  Murdock 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen  A.   Murphy 
Mrs.   H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 
Mr.  Denys  P.  Myers,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  Maude  Cushing  Nash 
Mrs.  Robert  Nason 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Neal 
Mrs.  Albeit  B.  Neill 
Mrs.    W.    LaCoste    Neilson 
Mrs.  Thacher  Nelson 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 
Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 
Mrs.  Walter   H.   Newey 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 
Miss  Ruth  Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.  William  G.  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.   G.   Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 
Miss  Annie  Anthony   Noyes 
Mr.  James  A.  Noyes 
Mrs.  James  B.  Noyes 
A  Friend 
Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Leonard  Opdycke 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Osgood 
Mr.  James  Otis 
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Mrs.  M.  B.  Otis 

Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  John  B.  Paine,  Jr. 
Misses  J.  G.  and  E.  M. 

Paine 
Mr;  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.    Russell   Sturgis   Paine 

(Worcester) 


Mrs.  Bacon  Pleasonton 
Mr.  Frederick    Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.   Brooks  Potter 
Mrs.  John  Briggs  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.   Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.   T.   Paine,    Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 


2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Mrs.  Charles  Palache 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker 
Miss  E.  M.  Parker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Louis  Mortimer  Pratt 
Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast 
Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Preston 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 


Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 


Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
Miss  Alice  R.  Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne  P.  Peabody 
Mrs.  Endicott  Peabody 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.   Pecker 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Miss  Hilary  Penhallow 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Perry 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.  Ralph   Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 
(Washington) 
Mrs.  Cadis  Phipps 
Miss  Dorothy  Phipps 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Phipps 
Mr.  C.   M.   Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley    L.    Pickman 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Miss  Helen  C.  Pierce 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond  Pierce 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 


Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Felix  Rackemann 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Miss  Minna  L.  Ramseyer 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ranney 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin   F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  A.  Rea 

(Islington) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Miss  Edith  Remick 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 
Mrs.  William   E.    Rice 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss  Ruth  K.  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
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Miss  Emma  Richter 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Richmond 
Mr.  W.  Douglas  Richmond 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  R.  Sanford  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr, 
A  Friend 

Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Miss  A.  Rebecca  Romkey 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Miss  Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rowley 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Adrian  Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  William  A.  Russell 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 

Mrs.  Alex  D.  Salinger 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deW.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Sands 
Mrs.  George  P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Sabin  P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence   W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Miss  Mary  Thompson  Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
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Mrs.  Erwin  H.  Schell 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Alice  A.  Schultz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  W. 

Scott 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean  S.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel   P.  Sears 
Miss  Esther  Isabel  Seaver 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Selya 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Miss  Louise  Seymour 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sheldon 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Shirley 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Shute 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss  Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 
Mr.   Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 


orchestra     (continued) 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Thad 

Smith 
Mr.  Carroll  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Smith 
Mr.  and;  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Smith 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M. 

Sonnabend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Spalding 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Mrs.  Phineas  W.  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel  Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Stanwood 
Miss  Alice  K.  Stearns 
Miss  Elsie  R.  Stearns 
Miss  Mildred  B.  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Morris 

Stearns 
Miss  Frances  E.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Philip  Stockton 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Mrs.  James  J.   Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong 
Miss  Frances  C.  Sturgis 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.   Russell  Sullivan 


FRIENDS  OF  THE 
Mrs.  Charles    P.   Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  H.  Swift 
Mrs.  John  B.  Swift,  Jr. 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  Mary  Eloise   Talbot 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent  J.   Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  H.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  Thacher 

(Yarmouth  Port) 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Augustus   Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Isabelle  L.  Tice 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman 

Tousey 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mr.  Mahlon  E.  Trayler 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.   Luther  Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip   M.   Tucker 
Mrs.  William  J.  Tucker 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 
Mrs.  Royal  W.  Tyler 

Mr.  A.  Ullman 
Miss  Mabel  W.  Underwood 
Miss  Sophia  A.  Underwood 
Miss  Katherine  H.  Upton 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 
Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Mrs.  George  W.  Vaillant 
Miss  Grace  S.  Varney 
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Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan         Mrs.  C.  F.  Weed 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 
In  Memory  of 

Miss  Alice  M.  Vinton 


Mrs.  William  D.  Vogel 
Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.    Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.  Joseph   Weinrebe 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Welch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 


Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth    Mrs-  Bernard  C.  Weld 


Mrs.   Eliot   Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 
Dr.  D.   H.  Walker 
Miss   Esther   M.   Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 
Mrs.   George  R.  Wallace 
Miss  Anne  Walmsley 
Miss  Sarah  Walmsley 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 
Miss  Edith  Ward 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  W.   Seaver  Warland 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.  Warren 
Mrs.  Fiske  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  H.  B.  Washburn 
Miss  M.  Louise  Washburne 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 


Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles    G.    Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss   Louisa    A.   Wells 
Mrs.   Barrett   Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wetherbee 
Miss    Martha   Wetherbee 
In   Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wheelwright 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  Whitcomb 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dudley 

White 
Mr.   Robert  W.   White 
Mrs.  Alexander  Whiteside 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Whitman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whitney 
Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall 
Miss  Louise  Adams 

Whittemore 


Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins    Miss   Mary  Emerson 


Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 


Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience  B.   Widger 
Mr.   Arthur    M.    Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward  F.   Wilder 


Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr.    Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 


Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Edwin    S.   Webster 
Prof.  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  H.  Wechsler 


Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Miss   Mary   E.   Williams 
Mr.   Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Mrs.  William  C.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
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Miss  Clara  L.  Willis 
Mr.  Donald  B.  Willson 
Miss   Florence   B.    Windom 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hobart   W.   Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Withington 


Mrs.  Henry  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss   Charlotte  Wood 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood 
Dr.  Nathaniel  K.  Wood 
The   Misses   Woodman 
Mrs.  Kennard  Wood/worth 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 
Woolley 


Miss  Katharine  Wormelle 
Mr.   Philip  W.  Wrenn 
Mrs.   Walter   P.  Wright 

Mrs.  William  B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 

April  24,  1936 


Members  in  Other  Cities 

Mrs.  William    Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y.         Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 


Mr.  Morton   L.   Adler  —  New   York,   N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
City 

Mrs.  Arthur   M.   Allen  —  Providence,   R.I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Mr.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New  York  City 

Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Roland  M.   Baker  —  North   Hampton, 
N.H. 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 

Miss  Lydia.  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  -  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York  City 

Mr.  Henry  J.   Bernheim  —  New   York  City 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr. —  New  York  City 

Major  Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Misses  Ada   and  Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Miss  Mattie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 

Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 

Dr.  and    Mrs.   Edward   S.   Brackett,   Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot -New  York  City 

Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 

Miss  Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 

Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 
City 

Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Paul  Cochran  —  New  Haven, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Miss  H.  A.  Colton  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Providence  R.I. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington,  Conn. 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse  —  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts -New  York  City 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  — New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.Y. 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch  — Glen  Ridge, 

N.J. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter   H.    Eddy -New  York   City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  James  H.  Fassett  —  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  — New  York  City 
Mrs.   Morris   Fatman  —  New  York   City 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  -  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Ferry  —  New  York 

City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.    William    Bates    Greenough  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  —New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 


FRIENDS      OF      THE      BOSTON 

Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence,  R.I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  -  New  York  City 
Mr.    Thomas    D.    Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Miss  Katherine  I.   Hodgdon  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.   H.  Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.l. 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.   D.   E.   Jones,   Providence, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Kaffenburgh  —  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Newport,  R.I. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr -Exeter,  N.H. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 
Mrs.  Edward  Loomis  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Alfred  L.   Lustig  —  Providence,   R.L 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 

Compton,  R.L 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  O.  Mason  —  Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Miss  Mabel  K.   McCue  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Dr.     Charles     A.     McDonald  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mrs.  I.   Harris   Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.L 


svmphony    orchestra      (continued) 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Milne  —  Manchester,  N.H. 
Miss  Ida  A.  Mollenhauer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  E.  Montchyk  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Charles   Neave  — New   Yoik   City 
Miss  Francis  I.  Neill  —  New  York  City 
Miss  K.  B.  Neilson  —  Darien,  Conn. 
Dr.   Harold   Neuhof  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Alice  Nickerson  —  Manchester,  Conn. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Nickerson  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Gabriel  Paitchadze  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  Joseph    Parsons  —  Lakeville,    Conn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.   Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,   N.H. 
The    Hon.    and    Mrs.    William    Phillips  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford,  Conn. 
Miss  Mary  L.   Plimpton  —  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest  —  Nashua,  N.H. 
Mrs.  William   Procter  —  New   York,   N.Y. 
Miss  Emily  W.  Proctor  —  Proctor,  Vt. 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Raiman  —  Hollis,  N.Y. 
Miss  Hetta  Randerbrock  —  New  York  City 
The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Kate   C.   Ropkins  —  Hartford,   Conn. 
Mr.    Warren    L.    Russell  —  Queens   Village, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Gustave  Schirmer  —  New  York  City 
Miss    Alice    A.     Schultz  —  West     Hartford, 

Conn. 
Miss   Edith   Scoville  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  Clifford   Seasongood  -  New   York   City 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.L 
Mrs.  Henry   D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.     Henry  S.  Shaw  —  Exeter,  N.H. 
Mrs.    George   St.   J.    Sheffield  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Smith  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  Sidney  Smith  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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FRIENDS      OF     THE      BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA       (concluded) 


Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding  —  Rochester, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Foster   Stearns  —  Hancock,   N.H. 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stinison  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Philip   M.   Stimson  —  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Stower  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzbeiger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss    Mabel    Thuillard  —  Jamaica,    N.Y. 
Mr.  Stirling   Tomkins  —  New   York    City 
Mr.  John  C.  Traphagen  —  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Albert    W.    von    Lilienthal  —  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 


Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week  —  Fieldston,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Francis  Welch  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Frances  E.  White  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  H.  H.  White  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  —  Washington, 

D.C. 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes  —  Rye,  N.Y. 
Miss  Elin  Wikander  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Josephine  D.  Wilkin  —  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Willetts,  Jr.  —  Philadelphia 
Mrs.   Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Worcester  —  New  York  Citv 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  kindly  make 
cheque  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 
whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute,  and  mail  it  to 
E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  THIS  SERIES  OF  CONCERTS 
DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1935-36 

Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 
Works  marked  with  a  double  asterisk  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Works  marked  with  a    dagger   were   performed   for   the   first   time   anywhere. 
Artists  marked  with  an  asterisk  appeared  at  these  concerts  for  the  first  time. 
Artists  marked  with  a  double  asterisk  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Artists  marked  with  a   dagger   are  members   of   the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 

PAGE 

Bach,  J.  S.:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  for  String 
Orchestra  (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the  Cantata  "Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden");  XX,  March  27 940 

Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied    (transcribed  for  or- 
chestra by  Alfredo  Casella)**;  XX,  March  27 950 

XXI,  April  10 998 

Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ  (arranged  for  or- 
chestra by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos)**;  XIV,  January  31 .  .       663 

Two  Preludes    (arranged  for  string  orchestra  by  Riccardo 

Pick-Mangiagalli);  XII,  January  17 535 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21;  XIX,  March  20  879 
Symphony  No.   6,  in  F  major,   Op.  68,   "Pastoral";   XII, 

January  17  537 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92;  III,  October  25 103 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93;  XXIII,  April  24.  .  .  .  1071 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's 


Champagne  for  Weddings 


Champagne — proverbial  wine  of  gaiety  at 
wedding  breakfasts  and  receptions.  Special 
quantity  prices  quoted  for  weddings. 

Bollinger  Brut  Champagne  1928 — the  Cham- 
pagne of   prestige   and   distinction   in   London,   the 

world's    most    discriminating    market 

$5.40    a  fifth,    $62    a    case. 

Bollinger    Cuvee    Parfaite    Champagne — sweeter 

than   the   Brut,   therefore   preferred   by   many 

$4.80    a   fifth,    $55    a   case. 

Ackerman  Sparkling  Saumur — a  delightful 
sparkling  wine  from  Saumur,  France,  so  like 
Champagne  that  many  cannot  distinguish  a 
difference.    Two   kinds  : 

Dry  Royal-dry $3.50   a   fifth,   $40   a  case. 

Carte  Blanche-sweeter.  .$3.25  a  fifth,  $37  a  case. 

We  stock  a  large  variety  of  other  high-grade 
Champagnes.  Listed  in  our  new  Wine  Catalogue, 
just   off   the    press.    Copy   on    request. 


S.  S.   PIERCE    CO 

Wine  Merchants  Since  1831 
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Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125  (Cecilia  Society  —  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Conductor;  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Soprano; 
Elizabeth  Wysor,  Contralto;  Paul  Althouse,  Tenor; 

Julius  Huehn,  Bass);  VI,  November  15 248 

Concerto   for   Pianoforte   No.    5   in   E-fiat   major,   Op.    73 

(Leonard  Shure*);   XVII,  February   28 788 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84;  VI,  November  15       246 
Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72;  XIII,  January  24.  .        593 

Bloch:   Three  Jewish  Poems;  XV,  February  7 687 

Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68;  XXIV,  May  1      1135 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73;  XI,  January  3 509 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98;  I,  October  11 31 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.   2   in   B-flat  major,   Op.   83 

(Artur  Schnabel);  XXI,  April  10 1003 

Bruckner:  Symphony  in  E  major,  No.  7;  XVIII,  March  6 831 

Carpenter:  "Danza"**;  XII,  January  17 561 

Casella:  Concerto  for  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Piano,  with 
Orchestra**  (Trio  Italiano:  Alfredo  Casella,  piano; 
Alberto     Poltronieri,     Violin;     Arturo     Bonucci, 

Violoncello);    XVI,   February    21 750 

Chavez:    Sinfonia  de  Antigona**;   XXI,  April    10 980 

Sinfonia  Indiaf;   XXI,  April   10 985 


The  Public  is  Cordially 
invited  to  use  three 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
READING  ROOMS 

{Free  to  the  Public) 

333  Washington  Street,  opposite  Milk  street 

Entrance  also  at  24  Province  Street 

Statler  Office  Building,  Park  Square 

60  Norway  Street,  Corner  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Authorized  and  approved  literature  on  Christian 
Science    may   be   read,   borrowed   or   purchased 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST, 

IN  BOSTON, 

M  ASS  ACHTT8ETTS 


BOSTON      MUSIC      COMPANY 

116  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

New  England's  Headquarters  for 
SHEET  MUSIC  -  MUSIC  BOOKS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS    -    RECORDS 

Near  Colonial  Theatre  HANcock  1561 


P»^ 


C*^^^*'**'^'*^*^^^ 
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Chopin:  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Or- 
chestra, Op.  21    (Jan  Smeterlin*);  XV,  February  7.  .        692 

Dukas:  "La  P£ri,"  Danced  Poem;  II,  October  18 62 

Debussy:  "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches;  XIII,  Janu- 
ary 24   610 

Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune    (Eclogue  of  Stephane 

Mallarme);  XII,  January  17 565 

Faure:  "Elegie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (Jean  Bedetti-)-); 

XVIII,  March  6   .  . 859 

Glazounov:  Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83;  XVI,  February  21  757 

Harris:  Symphony  No.  2f;  XVII,  February  28 798 

Haydn:  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  99;  XVI,  February  21 735 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  D  major  (Raya  Garbousova**); 

VII,  November  29   306 

Hill:  Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40a**;  XXII,  April 

17 1030 

"Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33   (after  Amy  Lowell); 

VII,  November  29 302 

Liadov:  Pieces  for  Orchestra:  "The  Enchanted  Lake,"  Legend, 
Op.  62;  "Kikimora,"  A  Folk  Tale,  Op.  63;  XXIV, 
May  1   1122 


MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  MINERAL  WATER 

from 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Thousands  suffering  from  Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  Diabetes,  have 
found  this  natural  mineral  water  of  real  benefit.  For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

468  Stuart  Street,  Boston.      COM.  5739 
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Liszt:  "Mephisto  Waltz"    (The  Dance  in  the  Village  Tavern), 

Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust";  XVIII,  March  6 853 

Loeffler:  "A  Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil)  Op.  14  (Piano:  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma;  English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer);  IV, 
November  1   182 

Mahler:   Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  1;  XIV,  January  31 641 

Symphony  No.  9;  XX,  March  27 927 

Mendelssohn:  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64  (Nathan 

Milstein);  XIX,  March  20 888 

Scherzo  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream";  XII,  January   17 563 

Mozart:  Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543);  II,  Oc- 
tober 18    55 

Monteverde:  Sinfonie  and  Ritornelli  from  "L'Orfeo"  (arranged 

by  Francesco  Malipiero)*;  XXII,  April  17 1023 

Prokofieff:  Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25;  XI,  January  3 487 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  19  (Joseph  Szigeti); 

V,  November  8  212 

Rachmaninoff:   Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.   2,  Op.   27;   IX, 

December  20  398 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  3,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 

Op.  30    (Sergei  Rachmaninoff);  IX,  December  20..       415 


COATS    and    SUITS 

FOR 

SPRING    WEAR 

Capes  and  Cape-Coats  are  included  in  the  fine  variety  of  garments 
we  are  showing.  .  .  .  Come  in  soon  to  consider  models  and  to  see 
our  collection  of   Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds,  the  finest  in  this  country 

Prices  are  Moderate 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

Edinburgh,   Scotland    

581    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 


FAMILY    PO  RTRAITS 

restored,    reproduced 

from  precious  old  daguerreotype,  tin-type  photograph 

or  snapshot 

Miniatures  in  color  made  from  your  own  keepsakes 

Send  for  free  portrait  circulars 

Portraits  painted  on  canvas    Paintings  cleaned  and  restored 


Stye  (Eopltg  frinlB 


As  received  As  reproduced 

Are  Fine  Reproductions  of  Distinguished  Works  of  American  Art 

In  sepia  monotone  and  in  color.  $2.00  and  upward  (for  40  years  a  hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures 

For    Gifts,    Your    Home    and    Schools 

Pictures  that  give  beauty  and  distinction  to  your  walls.  Wide  range  of  subjects  and  sizes 

Get  Copley  Prints  direct  from  makers 

CURTIS- CAMERON    CO.  Dept.  B  S  B,  221  Columbus  Awe.,  Boston 
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Ravel:  Alborada  del  Gracioso;  V,  November  8 218 

Rapsodie  Espagnole;  XVIII,  March  6 860 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem;  X,  December  27 466 

Respighi:  "Fountains  of  Rome,"  Symphonic  Poem;  V,  Novem- 
ber  8    216 

"Pines  of  Rome,"  Symphonic  Poem;  XXIII,  April  24.  .  .  .  1084 
Rimsky-Korsakov:  "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 
Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form;  X,  De- 
cember 27 444 

"The  Russian  Easter,"  Overture  on  Themes  of  the  Russian 

Church,  Op.  36;  XXI,  April  10 975 

Rivier:  Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote**;  XIII,  January  24.  .  .  .  606 
Roussel:  Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  52**;  VII,  No- 
vember 29 295 

Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53**;  X,  December  27 439 

Saint-Saens:  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

(Emma  Boynet**);   IV,  November   1 166 

"Danse  Macabre,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  after  a  Poem  by 

Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40;  IV,  November  1 162 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"    ("Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel"), 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  Op.  31;  IV,  November  1. ...        158 
Schmitt:  "The  Tragedy  of  Salome"  for  Orchestra  after  a  poem 

by  Robert  d'Humieres;  XIV,  January  31 652 


MAKE  YOURS  A 
GARDENED  HOME 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant — for  en- 
joyment and  beauty  that  will 
last  as  long  as  you  live.  Our  stock 
of  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  varied  in  America.  We  can 
supply  a  few  occasional  plants, 
or  design  and  execute  a  complete 
Landscape  Plan  for  your  home. 
.  .  .  Prices  are  most  favorable 
now.  For  new,  free  catalog  (de- 
scribing 2000  varieties)  tele- 
phone Framingham  6191  or 
Rockland  26 — or  write  to    .    .    . 

BAY    STATE    NURSERIES,    INC. 

No.  Abington  •  Framingham 
Massachusetts 
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Schubert:  Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished");  X,  Decem- 

ber   27    454 

Schumann:   Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.    1,  Op.   38;  XV,  Febru- 
ary   7    703 

Scriabin:  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54;  III,  October  25.  .  .  .  130 

Shostakovitch:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10**;  V,  November  8.  .  198 

Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39;  XIX,  March  20  904 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43;  I,  October  11 7 

"Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49;  VIII, 

December  6 345 

XXIV,  May  1    H30 

"Tapiola,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  112;  VIII,  December  6 353 

"Swanwhite,"  Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Strind- 

berg's  Play,  Op.  54**;  VIII,  December  6 343 

Strauss:  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24;  II, 

October  18   78 

"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40;  VIII,  December  6       370 
Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53    (In  one  movement);  XIII, 

January  24 620 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned 
Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28;  II,  Oc- 
tober 18   84 


SUMMER  SCHOOL— NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY   of    MUSIC 

July  1  to  August  4  .  .  .  Obtain  degree  credits  by  summer  study  .  .  . 
University  Extension  Courses  .  .  .  Public  School  Music  .  .  .  Orchestra, 
Chorus  .  .  .  Class  (or  private)  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects  .  .  . 
Applied  Music — all  departments  .  .  .  Lectures  by  distinguished  visiting 
faculty  .  .  .  Summer  School  Catalogue  or  further  information  upon  request. 
WALLACE  GOODRICH,  Director         FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE,  Dean 
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Songs  with  Orchestra:  "Allerseelen,"  "Zueignung,"  "Heim- 
liche  Aufforderung"  (Lotte  Lehmann*);  III,  Octo- 
ber 25   .  . *24 

Stravinsky:  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia;  XI,  January  3 494 

Symphony  of  Psalms,  for  Orchestra  .and  Chorus    (Cecilia 

Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor);  XXII,  April  17     1033 
Taneiev:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  12;  VII,  November  29.  .  .  .       320 

XXII,  April  17   1052 

Tchaikovsky:   Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36;  XXIII, 

April  24   1091 

Vivaldi:  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  (edited 

by  A.  Siloti);  XXIV,  May  1 1119 

Wagner:  Death  Music  of  Siegfried,  from  "Gotterdammerung"; 

IV,  November  1 179 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg";  XII,  Janu- 
ary 1 7 574 

Songs    with    Orchestra:     "Schmerzen,"    "Im    Treibhaus," 

"Traume"  (Lotte  Lehmann*);  III,  October  25 116 

Weber:  Overture  to  "Euryanthe";  XVII,  February  28 783 

Wetzler:  Symphonic  Dance  in  Basque  Style  from  "The  Basque 
Venus,"  Opera  (after  Prosper  Merimee),  Op.  14;  XVII, 
February  28   809 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  6  -  -  August  15,  1936 

A  staff  of  130  instructors  will  offer  227 
courses  in  the  general  fields  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Business  Administration,  Practical 
Arts,  Music,  Theology,  Law,  Educa- 
tion, and  Religious  and  Social  Work. 

These  courses  are  of  interest  not  only 
to  students,  but  to  adults  who  desire  a 
superior  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment and  professional  advancement. 

For   bulletin   and   further  information, 

address : 

ATLEE  L.  PERCY,  Director 

688  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


!    The  Union  Trust 


Company 

of  Boston 


24  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


^-^-  ^^- 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  CURB 
PARK  YOUR  CAR  AT  THE 

UPTOWN   GARAGE 

WHILE  YOU  ENJOY  THE  SYMPHONY 

10  GAINSBORO  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  6730 

REPAIR  SERVICE 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  UNIFORMED   DRIVERS  WHO  WILL  DRIVE  YOUR  CAR  TO  GARAGE 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
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SUMMARY 

These  composers  were  represented  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
concerts  for  the  first  time:  Carlos  Chavez,  Claudio  Monteverde,  Jean 

RlVIER,  DlMITRI  ShOSTAKOVITCH. 


BACH,  J.  S 4 

BEETHOVEN 8 

BLOCH ".      1 

BRAHMS 4 

BRUCKNER  

CARPENTER 

CASELLA 

CHAVEZ    

CHOPIN 

DUKAS 

DEBUSSY 

FAUR£     

GLAZOUNOV 

HARRIS 

HAYDN    2 

HILL 2 

LIADOV 2 

LISZT   i 

LOEFFLER  i 

MAHLER  ". 2 

MENDELSSOHN 2 

MOZART    i 

MONTEVERDE i 

*  Bach's    Chaconne    (arranged    for    orchestra    by    Casella),    Sibelius' 
and  Taneiev's   First   Symphony  were  repeated. 


PROKOFIEFF 2 

RACHMANINOFF    2 

RAVEL 3 

RESPIGHI 2 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV    ....  2 

RIVIER    l 

ROUSSEL    2 

SAINT-SAENS    3 

SCHMITT 

SCHUBERT    

SCHUMANN    

SCRIABIN 

SHOSTAKOVITCH    

SIBELIUS    5* 

STRAUSS 7 

STRAVINSKY    2 

TANEIEV   1* 

TCHAIKOVSKY 1 

VIVALDI   1 

WAGNER    5 

WEBER    1 

WETZLER 1 

"Pohjola's    Daughter," 


CORNER    COFFEE    HOUSE 

An  informal  place  for  discriminating  people  to  dine 

86  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

near  Commonwealth  Arenue 

BREAKFAST  -:-  LUNCHEON  -:-  DINNER 


E.    C.    SCHIRMER     MUSIC     CO. 

221  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Publishers  of  Telephone  Kenmor.  1772  Dep0f  fof 


THE  CONCORD  SERIES 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  SERIES 

THE  WELLESLEY  APPRECIATION  ALBUM 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY   GLEE   CLUB 

COLLECTION  OF  PART  SONGS 

FOR  MEN'S  VOICES 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  MUSIC  AND  VASSAR 

CHORAL   MUSIC  FOR   WOMEN'S   VOICES  gRADUS^Ad'sYMPhIwIAM— ATREASURYOF 
ST.  DUNSTAN  EDITION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE  MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 


PETERS    EDITION 

AUGENER'S   EDITION 

SCHIRMER  LIBRARY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS 

CUR  WEN,  GRAY  &  NOVELLO  PUBLICATIONS 

Sole  Agents  for 

COMPOSITIONS   OF  PAUL   JUON 

HONEGGER    "KING    DAVID" 

MEYNELL    "THE   LITTLE   CHRONICLE   OF 

ANNO  MAGDALENA   BACH" 


open  evenings 
sundays  and  holidays 

240  Huntington  Ave. 
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Cable  Address : 
"SYMFLO" 

Phone  Kenmore  2076 


ORCHESTRAL  WORKS  PERFORMED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

ANYWHERE 


Chavez:     "Sinfonia  India" 
Harris:     Symphony  No.  2 


OTHER  WORKS  PERFORMED  IN  BOSTON  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME 


Bach: 


Carpenter: 
Casella: 

Chavez: 
Hill: 
Rivier: 
Roussel: 

Shostakovitch: 
Sibelius: 


Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied  (as  arranged 
for  orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ  (as  ar- 
ranged for  orchestra  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos) 

"Danza" 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Piano,  with 
Orchestra 

"Sinfonia  de  Antigona" 

Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  40A 

"Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote" 

Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  52 

Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53 

Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10 

"Swan  White,"  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to 
Strindberg's  play,  Op.  54 


Miss  Westgate 

CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 

FORMERLY  WITH    MISS   MOORE 

FOR  GIRLS  TO  16,  LITTLE  BOYS  TO  6 
And  Gifts  for  the  Baby 

123  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Kenmore  65I3 


EVYLYN    L.    WEIGEL 

Specializes  in 
CORRECTIVE  CORSETRY 

Prices  from  $5.00  to  $45.00 
26  Years'  Experience  Medical  references 

739  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Rooms  133-135  Kenmore  2718 


CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Concord,  Massachusetts 

THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE 

Founder  and  Director 
Twenty-second  Year 
June  22  to  July  17,  1936 

Circular  on  application 
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OTHER  WORKS  PERFORMED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
AT  THESE  CONCERTS 

Monteverde:  Sinfonia  and  Ritornelli,  from  "L'Orfeo"   (arranged 

for  string  orchestra  by  Francesco  Malipiero) 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTISTS  HAVE  APPEARED  AS 
SOLOISTS  THIS  SEASON 

PAGE 

Althouse,  Paul,  tenor  (Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony),  No- 
vember 15    

Bedettl,  jEANf ,  violoncello   (Faure's  "Elegie"),  March  6 

Boynet**,  Emma,  piano  (Saint-Saens'  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
No.    4)    November    1 

Garbousova**,    Raya,    violoncello     (Haydn's    Concerto    for 

Violoncello  in  D  major),  November  29.     Sketch.  .  .  .       308 

Huehn,  Julius,  baritone  (Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony),  No- 
vember 15    

Lehmann*,  Lotte,  soprano   (Strauss  and  Wagner  —  Songs  with 

Orchestra),  October  25.     Sketch   129 

Milstein,  Nathan,  violin  (Mendelssohn's  Concerto)  March  20. 

Sketch    895 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei,  piano    (Rachmaninoff's  Concerto  No. 

3  in  D  minor),  December  20.     Sketch 391 

Schnaijel,  Artur,  piano    (Brahms'   Concerto  No.   2   in  B-flat 

major),  April  10.     Sketch 1002 


COLD  FUR  STORAGE 

Place  your  furs  in  our  scientific  storage  vaults  now,  thus  assuring  expert 
care  and  protection  for  your  furs  during  the  hot  Summer  months  .... 

Beautiful  collection  of  capes,  scarfs  to  match  your  spring  wardrobe  .  .  . 

RESTYLING     ♦     REPAIRING    ♦    CLEANING 


W.  V.  SLOCUM 

Furrier  Designer  Importer 
647    BOYLSTON    ST.  Tel.  Kenmore  I340-AI  BOSTON,   MASS 


HOTEL     mA     MINERVA 


214   HUNTINGTON  AVE.  jOTj T    Rates:   Single  $2.00  and  $2.50 

One  block  from  Symphony  Hall         lf$*^  Double  $2.50  and  $3.00 

REFINED     ::     FRIENDLY     :     HOSPITABLE 

Dine  at  the  CAFE  MINERVA 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS  AT   75C  AND   $1.00J    LUNCHEON   £OC 

SERVED    DAILY 

Dancing  from  6  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Choice  Wines  and  Liquors 

Cafeteria  Service  also  Available 
harry  c.  demeter,  Mgr.  Phone,  Kenmore  6380 
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Shure*,  Leonard,  piano  (Beethoven's  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat 

major),    February    28.     Sketch    796 

Smeterlin*,  Jan,  piano  (Chopin's  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor), 

Februaryl  7.     Sketch    702 

Szigeti,  Joseph,  violin  (Prokofieff's  Concerto,  Op.  19),  Novem- 
ber 8.     Sketch  215 

Vreeland,  Jeannette,  soprano  (Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony), 

November  15  245 

Wysor*,  Elizabeth,  contralto   (Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony), 

November  15  245 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  ASSISTED  IN  PERFORMANCES 

Chorus:  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 
(Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony;  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms")   

Piano:  Jesus  MARfA  SanromA-j-  (Loeffler's  "A  Pagan 
Poem") 

English  Horn:    Louis  SpEYERf    (Loeffler's  "A  Pagan  Poem").. 

Trio:  Trio     Italiano:     Alfredo     Casella,     piano; 

Alberto  Poltronieri*,  violin;  Arturo 
Bonucci*,  violoncello  (Concerto  for  Violin, 
'Cello  and  Piano),  February  21.     Sketch.  .  .  .       752 


PENNELL  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
CO.  203-5  CLARENDON  ST 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS 


OVER   80   YEARS'   REPUTATION 

BROWN'S    TROCHES 

For  relief  of  Coughs,   Hoarseness,  Minor  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Throat  Troubles.   Invaluable 

to  Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.  Free  from  opiates.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 

Prices,    15c,    35c,   75c,   £1.00,   at  druggists   or  by   mail. 

BROWN'S       f$S™c£w?       DENTIFRICE 

A   superior  time-tested   Tooth   Powder.  Price,    30c,    at   druggists   or   by   mail. 

Samples  mailed  on  request.  (Mention  Symphony  Orchestra  Program.) 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  INC.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


YOUR  FIGURE  CAN  BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MODE 

and  still  have  every  comfort,  by  having  a  corset  individually 
designed  for  you. 

Also  a  wide  selection  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  all  types. 
Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylston  Street 
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GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos,**  January  24-25:  Beethoven,  Overture  to 
"Leonore"  No.  2;  Rivier,  "Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote"; 
Debussy,  "La  Mer";  Strauss,  "Symphonia  Domestica" 
January  ^—February  1:  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major; 
Schmitt,  "The  Tragedy  of  Salome";  Bach-Mitropoulos,  Fan- 
tasia and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Organ   (Sketch,  page  591) 

Carlos  Chavez  conducted  his  "Sinfonia  de  Antigona"  and  "Sinfonia 
India,"  April  10-11 

Richard  Burgin,,  as  assistant  conductor,  conducted  at  the  concerts  of 
November  8-9,  and  February  28-29 

ENTR'ACTES  PAGE 

Archetti,  Enzo                            "Royal   Musicians" io42 

Baker,  Frank  "Couple  the  Tubas."  (Notes  upon  Sibelius,  with 

particular  reference  to  the  Second  Symphony)  20 

Burk,  J.  N.                                  "Two  Septuagenarians" 362 

"Glazounov  at  Seventy" 760 

Chavez,  Carlos                           "Revolt  in  Mexico" 990 

Downes,  Olin                             "Prokofieff  Speaks" 48g 

Engel,  Carl                                "Charles  Martin  Loeffler" 168 

Gilman,  Lawrence                      "The  Enduring  Virtues  of  Richard  Strauss"  .  616 

Henderson,  W.  J.                      "Fifty  Years  in  New  York" 221 

Newman,  Ernest                        "Haydn  —  The  Dark  Horse" 310 

"Live  Eagles  and  Stuffed  Ones"  ....  896 

Prunieres,   Henri                       "Farewell  to  Dukas" 71 

Roussel,  Albert                         "Schubert  the  Symphonist" 461 

Sabaneiev,  Leonid                      "Serge  Taneiev" 320 

Scott,  Marion  M.                     "Critical  Moments" 408 

Smith,  George  Henry  Lovett    "Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Faust"  .       .       .       .271 
Stefan,  Paul                              "Gustav  Mahler  —  A  Conversation  on  the  Night 
of  his  Death"    .                936 


Presenting  forYour  Pleasure 

^  VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.  -  Boston 

Dartmouth  Street      -      Off  Copley  Square 

•  SWEDISH     PEASANT     ROOM 

Smorgesbord     -      Luncheon      •      Dinner 

•  ROOM  OF   THE    MIDNIGHT   SUN 

Swedish  "Snops"  -   Aquavit-   Cocktails 
(Music  at  Cocktail  Time) 

•  SUPPER  ROOM  and  BAR  LOUNGE 

Supper  Dancing  from  9.00  P.M. 

(Thursday  and  Saturday  T«a  Bamanta) 

Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 

Reservations  KENmore 

HANSEN  6520 


The  Ludlow 

Corner  Clarendon  St.  and  St.  James  Ave. 

A   RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 
COPLEY  SQUARE 

OFFERS  a  selected  clientele, 
comfortable  and  homelike  apart- 
ments, and  its  renowned  cuisine 
and  efficient  service. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Loomis,  Mgr. 
Tel.  Kenmore  6560 


.  .  .  ^Patronize  our  advertisers  when 
possible,  and  mention  the  Bulletin. 
It  will  prove  mutually  advantageous. 
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Little  Acorns 


.t  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  i8y^ 


A  NOOK  OF  OLD  ROME 

MARIOS    Restaurant  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Luncheon  with  Cocktail  500  Choice  of  Dinners  $1.00 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty3776 


Guard  Against  Theft  ~ 

~-and  Damage  to  Your  Auto 

One  minute  from  Symphony  Hall 

STORE  AT  WESTLAND  AVENUE  GARAGE  Inc. 

41  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
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PROGRAMMES  OF  THE  MONDAY  EVENING  AND  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
SERIES  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SEASON   1935-1936 

Six  symphony  concerts  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  evenings,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,   conductor    (Dimitri   Mitropoulos,   guest   conductor,  January   27): 
J935-     October  28.     Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op. 
55;  Dukas,  "La  Peri,"  Danced  Poem;  Strauss,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks, 
after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28. 

December  30.  Beethoven,  Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84; 
Brahms,  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  83  (Beveridge 
Webster**);  Taneiev,  Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  12. 
1936.  January  27.  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72;  Rivier, 
Overture  for  a  Don  Quixote;  Debussy,  "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches; 
Strauss,  Symphonie  Domestica,  Op.  53. 

February  10.  Bach,  Two  Preludes  (arranged  for  string  orchestra  by 
Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli);  Bloch,  Three  Jewish  Poems;  Sibelius,  "Pohjola's 
Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major, 
Op.  73. 

March  2.  Haydn,  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  99;  Saint-Saens,  Pianoforte 
Concerto  No.  5  in  F  major,  Op.  103  (Marjorie  Church*);  Wagner,  Prelude  to 
"Lohengrin";  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde";  Prelude  to 
"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 

April  20.  Mozart,  Symphony  in  E-flat  No.  3;  Wilman,  "Solitude,"  Sym- 
phonic Poemf;  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39. 

Six  symphony  concerts  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

1935.  November  5.     Haydn,  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88;  Mozart,  Symphony 
in  E-flat  major;  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92. 

December  17.  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"; 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin";  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde"; 
Strauss,  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40. 

1936.  February  4.     Prokofieff,  Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25;  Rimsky-Korsakov, 


LIBERTY 
SQUARE 


BOSTON 


Practically  every 
kind  of  Insurance 

except  Life 
including  Fidelity 
and  Surety  Bonds 
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"Night  on  Mount  Triglav";  Act  III  of  the  Opera  Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in 
concert  form;  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64. 

February  25.  (Richard  Burgin,  conducting.)  Rameau,  Ballet  Suite  (Edited 
by  Felix  Mottl);  Berlioz,  Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust";  ROUSSEL, 
Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42;  Saint-Sa^ns,  Concerto  for  Violoncello  No. 
1  in  A  minor,  Op.  33  (Jean  BEDETTif);  Ravel,  "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem. 

April  7.  Monteverde,  Sinfonie  and  Ritornelli  from  "L'Orfeo"*;  Scarlatti, 
Five  Sonatas  arranged  as  an  orchestral  suite  by  Vincenzo  Tommasini;  Vivaldi, 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ;  Rossini,  Overture  to  "William 
Tell";  Respighi,  Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Pines  of  Rome." 

April  28.  Svendsen,  "The  Carnival  in  Paris,"  Episode,  Op.  9;  Grieg,  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Op.  16  (Jesijs  Maria  Sanroma);  Sibelius,  Sym- 
phony No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43.  (Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  numbers  by 
Svendsen  and  Grieg;  Dr.  Koussevitzky  the  symphony  of  Sibelius.) 

CONCERTS  IN   OTHER  CITIES 

8  Concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday  evenings  —  October  17,  November  7,  December  5,  January  16, 
February  20,  March  19,  April  9,  April  23. 

5  Concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence,  R.I.,  on  Tuesday  evenings 

—  October  29,  November  26,  January  21,  March  24,  April  14. 
10  Concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.Y.    (5  evenings  and  5  Saturday  after- 
noons) —  November  21-23,  January  9-11,  February    14-15,   March    12-14, 
April  2-4. 

5  Concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Friday  evenings  — 
November  22,  January  10;  Thursday  evening,  February  13;  Friday  evenings, 
March  13,  April  3. 
Western  Tour,  December  9  to  14  inclusive:  Concerts  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
Utica,  N.Y.,  Ann  Arbor  (University  of  Michigan),  Toledo,  Ohio,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miscellaneous  Concerts:  November  19  and  January  7,  Hartford,  Conn.;  No- 
vember 20  and  March  11,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  University);  October 
22,  Wellesley  College;  November  12,  Springfield,  Mass.;  January  8,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  March  10,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Smith  College);  March  26, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  April  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.    (Rutgers  University). 

The  first  portion  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  through  the  season  was  broad- 
cast over  a  national  network  as  a  sustaining  programme  of  the  National  Broadcast- 

ifig  Company.  

PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 

April  26  and  27,  1936.  Bach:  "Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew"  (Harvard 
Glee  Club,  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  —  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor; 
Jeannette  Vreeland,  Soprano;  Kathryn  Meisle,  Contralto;  Frederick  Jagel,  Tenor; 
Keith  Falkner,  Bass;  David  Blair  McClosky,  Bass;  Dr.  V.  Ernst  Wolff,  Harpsi- 
chord; Louis  Speyert  and  Henry  Stanislaus  \,  English  Horn;  Louis  Speyerj  and 
Jean  DEVERGiEf,  Oboe  d'  amore;  Alfred  ZiGHERAf,  Viola  da  Gamba;  Richard  Bur- 
GiNt,  Violin;  Georges  LaurentI",  Flute;  Albert  Snowj,  Organ. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held  their  second  annual  meeting 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  8,  1936.  Mr.  Olin  Downes  gave 
an  address  on  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  the  late  Philip  Hale.  The 
following  music  was  then  played  by  the  Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducting: 
Schumann,  Adagio  from  the  Second  Symphony;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Overture,  "The 
Russian  Easter."  

COLLECTIONS  SHOWN  DURING  THE  SEASON 
Manuscripts,  letters,  and  autographed  photographs  of  composers  whose  works 
were  played  in  the  course  of  the  season  were  shown  at  each  concert  in  the  Balcony 
Foyer.*  The  following  collections  of  paintings  were  also  shown:  paintings  by 
New  England  artists  (loaned  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts);  paintings  by 
Lilla  Cabot  Perry  (loaned  by  Miss  Margaret  Perry);  paintings  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club  (loaned  by  the  Club);  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture  by 
Gerome  Brush;  paintings  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga  (loaned  by  the  Honorable  Alvan  T. 
Fuller). 

w  A   head   of  Frederick   Pickering   Cabot,   sculptured   in   marble    by   Mr.   Korczak 
Ziolkowski,  was  installed  in  the  foyer  just  before  the  opening  of  the  season. 

*  The  Collection  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  Miss  Ida  Hunneman  -was  shown  during  the  last 
two   weeks. 
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See  BRITTANY — land  of  quaint  towns,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, famous  "Pardons"  and  prehistoric  stone  monuments. 


on  the  RAY  MONO- WHITCOMB 
NEW  SUMMER  CRUISE 
TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

{from  Portugal  to  Norway) 

To  sail  on  June  27  th  in  the  French  Line  34,569 -ton  liner 
<<cParis"  and  call  at  notable  ports  in 

MADEIRA  PORTUGAL  SPAIN 

FRANCE  BRITTANY  IRELAND 

SCOTLAND         SHETLAND  ISLANDS 
NORWAY  SWEDEN  DENMARK 

With  excursions  to  Biarritz,  Andorra,  Les  Eyzies,  Angers,  Quimper, 
Carnac,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Lakes  ofKillarney,  Galway,  Iona,  and 
other  places  renowned  for  beauty  or  historic  importance  that 
most  American  travelers  never  see. 

Thirty-two  days  from  New  York  to  Havre  .  .  .  with  return  until 
December  31st. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  shore  excursions,  $535  and  up. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

The  Oldest  American  Travel  Company 

122  Newbury  Street  -:-  145  Tremont  Street 

Telephone:  HUBbard  2410 
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SYMPHONY     HALL      -      BOSTON 

FIFTY-SIXTH     SEASON     1936-1937 
OCTOBER  9 -MAY   1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.   SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

24  FRIDAY      AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

24  SATURDAY       EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  TUESDAY   AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

NOTICE 

To  Owners  of  Season  Tickets 

A  renewal  card  has  been  mailed  to  you  with  a  request 
that  it  be  signed  and  returned  by  May  the  1st. 

If  you  have  not  returned  your  card,  will  you  please  in- 
form the  Season  Ticket  Office  today.  This  will  protect 
your  seats  and  eliminate  the  expense  and  delay  of  a 
second  notice. 

To  Prospective  Owners  of  Season  Tickets 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  index  on  pages  1151-1164. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  the  importance  of  a  season's  repertory  in  the 
world  of  musical  performance,  and  the  assisting  artists 
who  appear  with  the  Orchestra. 

The  list  of  works  performed  at  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day series  will  be  found  on  pages  1164,  1165. 

For  further  information  you  are  invited  to  inquire 
at  the  subscription  office. 
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PAINTINGS  BY  ZULOAGA 

The  following  paintings,  loaned  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer:— 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  1870  — 

(Left  to  Right) 

Ma  Cousine  Candida. 

Painted  as  if  standing  on  a  hilltop  with  the  city  of  Segovia  as  a 
background.  Purchased  by  the  present  owner  direct  from  the  artist 
while  visiting  Zuloaga  at  his  home  in  Zumaya,  Spain,  in  1929. 

Toledo. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fuller  Halsey. 

Painted  in  Paris. 
Angustias  La  Gitana. 

Painted  by  Zuloaga  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  to  fit  the 

antique  frame. 

Gypsy  Dance,  Sevilla. 

An  interesting  comparison  often  made  is  between  "Gypsy  Dance, 
Sevilla,"  and  the  painting  "Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family,"  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Basque  Peasant. 

Zuloaga  considers  this  his  masterpiece. 


The  Orchestra  in  Caricature 

A  drawing  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Martha 
Powell  Setchell,  showing  each  member  in  caricature,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  entrance  lobby.  Prints  are 
being  sold  at  the  Box-office  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension  Fund. 
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FIFTY-FIRST    SEASON 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

POPS 


ORCHESTRA  OF  85   SYMPHONY  MUSICIANS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
OPENING   NIGHT— WEDNESDAY,    MAY    6 

Programme 

FESTIVAL  MARCH Herbert 

OVERTURE  to  "Mignon" Thomas 

ANDALUCIA Lecuona 

(Arranged  by  Morton  Gould) 

BALLET  SUITE  from  "Atda" Verdi 

Sacred  Dance  of  the  Priestesses — Dance  of  the  Little  Black  Slaves— 
Ballabile 

DIVERTISSEMENT        .       .     .     .     .     ~ Ibert 

Introduction — Cortege— Nocturne — Valse — Parade — Finale 

IRISH  TUNE  from  County  Derry  )  Arranged  bv  Percv  Grander 

"MOLLY  ON  THE  SHORE"         \       '     '     '     ArranSecl  by  ?&cy  granger 

OVERTURE  to  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

FRIML  FAVORITES    .     .     .     .     .      .     .     .       Arranged  by  Ferdie  Grofe 

"ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  DANUBE,"  Waltzes  ....     Strauss 

SAILOR'S  DANCE  from  "The  Red  Poppy" Gliere 

FIRST  SUNDAY  CONCERT,  May  10 
Soloist,  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Piano 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

Whether  you  desire  to  become  a  professional  musician,  a  teacher  of  music,  or  wish  musical 
training  for  the  pleasure  and  cultural  background  it  provides,  this  long-established 
school  will  help  develop  your  musical  talent  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Private  and 
small  group  instruction  under  faculty  well-known  in  concert  field  and  for  teaching 
ability.  Work  may  be  correlated  with  an  A.B.  course  at  Radcliffe  College.  Children's 
classes.  Cultural  and  educational  advantages  of  Cambridge.  Catalog. 
Director,  44  Church  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG  COACHING 

Studie:   725   BOYLSTON   STREET 
Res.   Tel.    Deikam   0012 


ARY   DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Addrew  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice     Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,  Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.  MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

OPERATIC  SOPRANO  -:-  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Graduate  of  leading  conservatories  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  student  of 

Galli-Curci  and  Tetrazzini 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE  Commonwealth  0151 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 


JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF     PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES     OP     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


ISABEL   FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road  (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

GERTRUDE  TINGLEY 

SINGER  AND  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio,  33  NEWBURY  STREET     FACULTY  ABBOT  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS . 
Telephones:  Kenmort  8258,  Aspinwall  7190 

ROY   R.  GARDNER 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

108  CHARLES   STREET  Capitol  5157 

In   Providence  Tueidayi,   Institute  of  Music,   Hoppin   Homestead   Bldg.,    357   Westminster   Street 

LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 

GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Addreis:  346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 

Telephone:  Newton  North  0102 

MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 


I 


-^LDadmun  IK?,?!*' 

<&n  Host  on  &ery  Thursdau ancLcfridaif^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol Ogg5 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


New      TRIO      Music 

•  1.     The  Dancer  in  the  Patio 

2.     Viennese  Vignette 
by  CHARLES  REPPER 
For  sale  at  music  stores,  or 
Brashear  Music  Co.,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of   SILVESTRI,   Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  lale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 
Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 

Kenmore  7714 


Mme.  Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 


Miss  ROSE  STEWART 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

245  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton 
Telephone  Stadium  2326 


FRANK  E.  DOYLE 

14  STEINERT  HALL 
SINGING 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  Room  12      BOSTON 
Telephone  Devonshire  9232 


Ruth  Thayer  Burnham 

TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Member  Guild  of  Vocal  Teachers,  Inc.,  New  York 

Boston:  Huntington  Chambers.  Phone  Circle  7622 

New  York:  111  East  10th  Street,  Apt.  7 

(Wed.  and  Thurs.) 


HARRIS   S.  SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  MUSICIANSHIP 
Mr.  Shaw  will  form  classes  in  Ear  Training, 

Harmony  and  Improvisation.  The  plan  of  Study 
is  along  lines  as  given  at  Paris  Conservatory 

175  DARTMOUTH  STREET     .    .    .     BOSTON 

Kenmore  6520 


FRISKIN 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty 
Abbot  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Boston 
Wednesdays 
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The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THREE   CONCERTS 
AT  THE  HANNA  FARM 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

On  August  13,  15  and  16,  1936 


Subscription  tickets  for  three  concerts 

$75.00     Box  seating  six 
$6.00     Seat  in  Front  Section 
$3.00    Seat  in  Rear  Section 

All  tickets  are  tax  exempt 

Reserved  seats  (in  addition  to  subscription  prices) 

Front  Section    $1.50  for  three  concerts 
Rear  Section      $  .75  for  three  concerts 


For  information  write  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Tel.  400 

Application  blanks  can  be  had  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


*Uou  a%z  Ll±tznlnq  to  ins 

BALDWIN    PIANO 

In  choosing  the  piano  they  are  to  play  in 
public,  great  artists  are  influenced  by  only  two 
things:  touch  and  tone.  If  the  piano  is  sluggish 
in  action  and  dull  in  tone,  no  amount  of  talent 
or  of  effort  on  their  parts  will  make  their  per- 
formance other  than  halting  and  colorless. 
For  nearly  seventy-five  years,  Baldwin  crafts- 
men have  devoted  themselves  to  making  the 
finest  possible  piano.  How  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  the  many  great  artists  who 
have  chosen  it  as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  their  art. 

The  personal  possession  of  a  Baldwin  Grand  is 
the  mark  of  the  discriminating  music-lover.  Let 
us  explain  the  convenience  of  our  budget  plan 
and  liberal  trade-in  allowance. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas.       P 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


Sunday,  April  26,  1936,  at  4  and  8 

Monday,  April  27,  1936,  at  5  and  8.30 


(JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH) 

Seventy-second  and  seventy-third  concerts 
For  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's 

PENSION  FUND 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

WITH    THE    ASSISTANCE    OF  THE 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

'      G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND,  Soprano 

KATHRYN  MEISLE,  Contralto 

FREDERICK  JAGEL,  Tenor 

KEITH  FALKNER,  Bass 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY,  Bass 

Dr.  V.  ERNST  WOLFF,  Harpsichord 

LOUIS  SPEYER  and  LOUIS   SPEYER   and 

HENRY  STANISLAUS  JEAN   DEVERGIE 

English  Horns  (Oboi  da  Caccia)  (Oboi  d'   Amore) 

ALFRED  ZIGHERA   (Viola  da  Gamba) 
ALBERT  W.  SNOW,  Organ 


FACTS  ABOUT 

THE 

PENSION    FUND 


In  1 903  there  was  founded  by  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  the  first  orchestral  pen- 
sion institution  in  the  United  States.  Active  in  this 
organization  were  the  members  themselves,  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Henry  L. 
Higginson  and  Frederick  P.  Cabot. 

In  the  past  thirty-three  years,  the  accumulations 
in  this  Fund  from  gifts,  legacies  and  other  sources 
have  amounted  to  somewhat  over  $200,000,  and  last 
year  more  than  $20,000  was  distributed  among 
seventy-two  retired  members  of  the  Orchestra  or 
their  widows.  The  sums  available  for  distribution  as 
pensions  are  derived  from  the  income  of  the  Pension 
Fund  investments,  from  the  dues  of  the  members  of 
the  Orchestra  themselves,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
special  Pension  Fund  Concerts,  of  which  two  are  to 
be  given  by  the  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  April  26  and 
Monday,  April  27. 

The  importance  and  in  fact  the  necessity  to  the 
Pension  Institution  of  procuring  every  year  through 
one  source  or  another  sufficient  cash  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent requirements  of  outstanding  pensions  is  ob- 
vious. And  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Orchestra  and  in  providing  the  protection  of 
pensions  for  its  retired  players  are  reminded  of  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  either  toward  current 
pension  requirements  or  through  bequests  to  the 
Pension  Institution. 

Trustees— Allston  Burr 
Ernest  B.  Dane 
Bentley  W.  Warren 
Treasurer—  George  E.  Judd 
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THE  PASSION  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW 


PART  I 
PROLOGUE 

Double  Chorus 
ye      Daughters,      share 


my 


Come, 

anguish. 
See   Him!    Whom?   The   Bridegroom 

See  Him!  How?  So  like  a  lamb; 
See  it?  What?  His  love  untold! 
Look!  Look  where?  on  our  offense! 
Look  on  Him,  betrayed  and  sold, 
On  the  cruel  cross  to  languish. 

Chorale 

Angelic  Choir. 
O  Lamb  of  God  most  holy, 
Who  on  the  cross  did  languish; 
O  Saviour,  meek  and  lowly, 
Who  suffered  bitter  anguish, 
The  sins  of  man  Thou  bearest, 
Our  ev'ry  grief  Thou  sharest, 
Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Jesu. 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
PASSION 

Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  When  Jesus  had  fin- 
ished all  these  sayings,  He  said  to 
His  Disciples: 

Jes-us.  Ye  know  that  after  two 
days  is  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. 


Chorale 
Jesu,     how 


hast     thou 


O     blessed 

offended, 
That   now    on   Thee   such    judgment 
.    has  descended? 
Of  what  misdeed  hast  Thou  to  make 

confession? 
Of  what  transgression? 


THE   RULERS   CONSPIRE 
AGAINST  CHRIST 

Recitative   (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  Then  assembled  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  together 
and  the  elders  of  the  people  unto 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  who 
was  called  Caiaphas ;  and  they  con- 
sulted how  they  Jesus  by  craft  might 


take  and  kill  Him.  They  said,  how- 
ever : — 

Double  Chorus 

Priests,  Scribes  and  Elders.  Not 
upon  the  feast,  for  fear  there  may 
be  an  uproar  among  the  people. 

THE  ANOINTING  AT  BETHANY 

Recitative   ( Tenor ) 

Evangelist.  Now  when  Jesus  was 
in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  there  came  to  Him  a  woman, 
who  had  a  box  of  precious  ointment, 
and  pour'd  it  on  His  head,  as  He  at 
table  sat.  But  when  His  disciples 
saw  it,  they  had  indignation,  and 
said : 

Chorus 

Disciples.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  be 
so  wasteful?  For  this  ointment  could 
be  sold  for  much  and  to  the  poor  be 


Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  Jesus,  perceiving 
it,  said  unto  them : 

Jems.  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman? 
for  she  has  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  Me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  al- 
ways with  you,  but  Me  ye  have  not 
always.  For  in  that  she  hath  poured 
this  ointment  on  My  Body,  she  did 
it  for  my  burial.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall 
be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath 
done,  be  told  of  her  for  a  memorial. 

Recitative   (Alto) 

Thou  dear  Redeemer,  Thou,  if  Thy 
disciples  murmur  loudly  against  this 
woman  here,  who  fain  with  ointment 
dear,  would  bury  Thee  devoutly ; 
these  humble  tears,  at  least,  allow, 
with  which  my  weeping  eyes  run  o'er, 
their  water  on  Thy  head  to  pour. 

Aria  (Alto) 

Grief  and  pain  rend  the  guilty 
heart  in  twain.  Fall,  ye  drops,  fall 
faster,  Freely  from  mine  eyes  like 
rain,  Grateful  balm  to  my  dear  Mas- 
ter, To  my  Jesus  dear,  my  Master. 
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THE   TREASON   OF   JUDAS 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  Then  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  whose  name  was 
Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief 
priests,  and  said : 

Judas.  Now  what  will  you  give 
me,  if  I  to  you  betray  Him? 

Evangelist.  And  they  offered  him 
thirty  silver  pieces.  And  from  that 
time  sought  he  opportunity,  that  he 
might  betray  Him. 

Aria  (Soprano) 
Only  bleed,  Thou  dearest  heart ! 
Ah !  a  child  of  Thine  upbringing,  To 
Thy  breast  for  nurture  clinging,  Coil- 
ing there,  the  snake  accursed  Stings 
where  it  was  fondly  nursed. 

THE   PREPARATION   OF   THE 
PASSOVER 

Recitative   (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  Now  on  the  first  day 
of  the  unleaven'd  bread  came  the  dis- 
ciples to  Jesus,  and  said  unto  Him : 

Ghokus 
Disciples.     Where   wilt   Thou   that 
we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over? 

Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.     He  said : 

Jesus.  Go  ye  into  the  city  to  such 
a  man,  and  say  to  him :  The  Master 
saith  to  thee :  My  time  is  at  hand ;  I 
will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house 
with  My  disciples. 

Evangelist.  The  disciples  did  as 
Jesus  had  appointed,  and  made  ready 
there  the  Passover. 

THE  LAST   SUPPER 

Evangelist.  And  when  evening 
came,  He  sat  down  at  table  with  the 
twelve  and  as  they  ate,  He  told 
them : 

Jesus.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray   Me. 

Evangelist.  And  they  all  grew  very 
sad,  and  they  began,  ev'ry  one  of  them 
to   say   unto    Him  : 


Disciples. 


Choeus 
Lord,  is  it  I? 


Chorale 
The  sorrows  Thou  art  bearing, 
With  none  their  burdens  sharing, 
On  me  they  ought  to  fall. 
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The  torture  Thou  art  feeling, 
Thy  patient  love  revealing, 
'Tis  I  that  should  endure  it  an. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  He  answered  them, 
and  said: 

Jesus.  He  that  dippeth  his  hand 
with  Me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall 
betray  Me.  The  Son  of  Man  goeth 
as  it  is  written  of  Him :  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man 
is  betrayed:  It  had  been  good  for 
that  man,  if  he  had  not  been  born. 

Evangelist.  Thereto  answered  Judas, 
he  that  betrayed,  and  said: 

Judas.     Lord,  is  it  I? 

Evangelist.     He  said  unto  him: 

Jesus.     Thou  hast  said. 

THE    INSTITUTION   OF   THE 
EUCHARIST 

Evangelist.  And  as  they  were  eat- 
ing, Jesus  took  bread,  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  His  disciples,  and 
said  : 

Jesus.     Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body. 

Evangelist.  And  He  took  the  cup 
and  offered  thanks,  and  gave  it  them 
and  said : 

Jesus.  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  This  is 
My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  I  say  to  you,  I  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drank 
it  new  with  you  in  My  Father's 
kingdom. 

Recitative   ( Soprano ) 

Although    my    heart    in    tears    doth 

swim, 
That  we  as  soon  must  part  with  Him, 
Yet,  in  His  testament  we  all  rejoice 
His    flesh    and    blood    (O    gift    how 

choice ! ) 
Doth  He  bequeath  into  my  hand. 
As  in  the  world  He  loved  His  own 

here  living, 
Nor  could  be  unforgiving, 
He  loves  them  still  unto  the  end. 

Abia   (Soprano) 

Never  will  my  heart  refuse  Thee, 
Dwell  in  me,  my  Life,  my  All ! 
Evermore  in  Thee  I'll  lose  me 
If  for  Thee  the  world  be  small, 
Thou  to  me  art  more  than  all, 
More  than  worlds,  my  Heaven,  my  All. 


AT  THE   MOUNT   OF   OLIVES 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  when  they  had 
sung  a  hymn  of  praise  together,  they 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Then  said  Jesus  to  them : 

Jesus.  All  ye  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Me  this  night,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scat- 
tered abroad.  But  after  I  am  risen 
again,  I  will  igo  before  you  into 
Galilee. 

Chorale 

Acknowledge  me,  my  keeper, 
My  Shepherd,  make  me  Thine, 
Thy  fount  of  love  is  deeper, 
Than  deepest  need  of  mine. 
Thy  love  full  oft  hath  fed  me 
With  milk  and  angel's  food ; 
Thy  spirit  still  hath  led  me 
The  way  of  heavenly  good. 

PETER'S  DENIAL  FORETOLD  BY 
CHRIST 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  Peter  answered  eagerly, 
and  said  to  Him: 

Peter.  Tho'  all  men  be  offended 
because  of  Thee,  yet  I,  Lord,  will 
never  be  offended. 

Evangelist.     Jesus   said   to  him : 

Jesus.  Truly,  I  say  to  thee,  this 
very  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou 
shalt  deny  Me  thrice. 

Evangelist.    Peter  said  to  Him : 

Peter.  Though  I  should  have  to 
die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  deny 
Thee. 

Evangelist.  And  likewise  said  also 
all  the  disciples. 

Ohokale 

Here  will  I  stay  beside  Thee, 
Lord,  do  not  me  disdain ! 
Whatever  woe  betide  Thee, 
Here  steadfast  I  remain. 
When  bitter  pain  shall  hold  Thee 
In  agony  opprest, 
Then,  then  will  I  enfold  Thee 
Within  my  loving  breast ! 

THE   AGONY   IN   THE    GARDEN 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.     Then  came  Jesus  with 
them  unto  a  place  called  Gethsemane, 
and  said  to  the  disciples : 

Jesus.  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  yon- 
der and  pray. 


Evangelist.  And  He  took  with  Him 
Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very 
heavy.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them: 

Jesus.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sor- 
rowful, e'en  unto  death ;  tarry  ye 
here,  and  watch  with  Me. 

Solo  (Tenor)  with  Chokus 

O  grief!  Here  throbs  the  racked  and 

bleeding  heart. 
It  sinks  away ;   how  pale  His  coun- 
tenance ! 
Before  the  judge  He  must  appear; 
No  comfort,  ah !  no  helper  near ! 
Yea,  all  the  pains  of  Hell  assail  Him, 
Not  will  His  innocence  avail  Him ! 
Ah !  could  my  love  for  Thee  avail, 
Thy  pain  to  mitigate,  or  share  it, 
Or  could  I  only  help  Thee  bear  it, 
How  gladly  so  dear  a  task  I'd  hail! 

Chorus 
Why  must  Thou  suffer  all  these  pangs 

of  sorrow? 
Ah !  From  my  sins  they  all  their  sting 

do  borrow ! 
Mine,  ah !  Lord  Jesus,  mine  the  guilt, 
I  own  it : 

Must    Thou    atone   it? 

Solo   (Tenor)   with  Chobus 
I'll  watch  with  my  dear  Jesu  alway. 
Death  no  more  fear  I :  Christ  is  gone 

before ! 
His  sorrows  are  my  joy,   my  glory. 

The  Believers 
So  slumber  shall  our  sins  befall ! 
And  so  for  us  their  piteous  story 
Is  bitter,  yet  how  sweet  withal! 

CHRIST'S  PRAYER  IN  THE 
GARDEN 

Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.    And  He  went  a  little 
farther,  and  fell  down  upon  His  face, 
and  prayed,  and  said : 

Jesus.  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  Me ;  neverthe- 
less not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. 

Recitative    (Bass) 

The  Saviour  falls  before  His  Father 
kneeling,  Thereby  he  raiseth  me  and 
all  From  Adam's  fall,  The  wondrous 
grace  of  God  revealing.  Prepared  is 
He,  The  cup,  though  death  so  bitter 
be,  To  drink  (and  with  the  sins  of 
all  the  world  that  cup  is  filled.  Ah! 
loathsome  sink!)  For  so  the  loving 
Father  willed. 
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Aria  (Bass) 

Gladly  will  I,  all  resigning, 
Cross  nor  bitter  cup  declining, 
Drink,  in  my  Redeemer's  name. 

For  His  mouth, 
That  with   milk  and  honey   floweth, 

To  the  dregs 
Sweeter  made  this  cup   of  shame, 
Tasting   first   what   He  bestoweth. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  He  came  to  the 
disciples  and  found  them  sleeping 
and  said  unto  Peter  : 

Jesus.  What,  could  ye  not  watch 
with  Me  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 
The  Spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak. 

Evangelist.  He  went  away  a 
second  time,  prayed,  and  said: 

Jesus.  My  Father,  if  this  cup  may 
not  pass  away  from  Me,  except  I 
drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done. 

Chorale 
Now  may  the  will  of  God  be  done ! 
His  will  I  would  not  alter. 
His  help  is  near  to  every  one, 
Let  not  our  courage  falter. 

In  all  our  need, 

Our  Friend  indeed, 
How  tenderly  He  chideth ! 

To  Him  hold  fast : 

He  builds  to  last 
Who  still  in  God  confideth. 

THE   BETRAYAL   AND   ARREST 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  again  He  came 
and  found  them  sleeping ;  indeed  their 
eyes  were  full  of  sleep.  And  He  left 
them,  and  He  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the 
same  words.  Then  came  He  to  His 
disciples,  and  said  to  them : 

Jesus.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take 
your  rest,  behold,  the  hour  is  at 
hand,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
Rise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at 
hand  that  doth  betray  Me. 

Evangelist.  And  while  yet  He 
spake,  came  Judas,  who  was  one  of 
the  twelve  disciples,  and  with  him 
came  a  great  multitude,  with  swords 
and  with  staves,  from  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people. 
Now  he  that  betrayed  Him  had  given 
them  a  signal  and  had  said: 

Judas.  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss, 
'tis  He;  Him  seize  ye. 
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Evangelist.  And  straightway  came 
he  to  Jesus  and  said : 

Judas.    All  hail  to  Thee,  O  Master ! 

Evangelist.  And  Kissed  Him. 
Jesus  said  unto  him : 

Jesus.  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou 
come? 

Evangelist.  Then,  instantly  they 
came,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and 
took  Him. 

CHRIST  IS  BOUND  AND  LED 
INTO  THE  CITY 

Duet   (Soprano  and  Alto)   with 
Chorus 

Alas!  my  Jesus  now  is  taken. 

Moon  and  stars 

Have  in  sorrow  night  forsaken  ; 

For  my  Jesus  now  is  taken. 

He's  led  away,  ah !  they  have  bound 

Him. 
Away,  away,  all  pity  banished ! 
Leave  Him,  bind  Him  not ! 
Ye  lightnings,  ye  thunders,  in  clouds 

are  ye  vanished? 
Then  open,   O  fierce  flaming  pit,  all 

thy  terrors 
Engulf   them,    devour   them,    destroy 

them,  o'erwhelm  them, 
In  wrathfullest  mood. 
O !  blast  the  betrayer,  the  murderous 

brood ! 

THE   DISCIPLES   FORSAKE 
CHRIST 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And,  behold,  one  of 
them  that  were  with  Jesus  stretch'd 
out  his  hand,  and  smote  the  high 
priest's  servant  and  smote  off  his  ear. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  him : 

Jesus.  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its 
place;  for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 
Thinkest  thou,  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  will  give 
Me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels?  But  how  then  shall  the 
Scripture  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it 
must  be? 

Evangelist.  In  that  hour  said 
Jesus  to  the  multitudes : 

Jesus.  Are  ye  all  come  out  now  as 
against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  with 
staves  to  take  Me?  I  sat  daily  among 
you,  yea,  teaching  in  the  temple,  and 
ye  laid  no  hold  on  Me.  But  all  this 
was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Prophets  might  be  fulfilled. 

Evangelist.  Then  all  the  disciples 
forsook  Him,  and  fled. 


Chobus 

0  man,  bewail  thy  sin  so  great; 
For  which,  from  His  supernal  state, 
Christ  came  on  earth  to  suffer. 

Of  Virgin  Mother,  pure  and  mild, 
Was  born  for  us  the  holy  Child. 
Our  ransom  would  He  offer. 

To  life  did  He  restore  the  dead! 
He  heal'd  the  sick,  the  hungry  fed, 
Until  the  day  of  anguish, 
When  He  for  us  was  offer'd  up, 
To  drink  for  all  the  bitter  cup, 
Upon  the  cross  to  languish. 

Chorale 
Though    my    feet    from    Thee    have 

wandered, 
Yet  my  heart  was  Thine  again, 
When  on  Thy  great  love  I  pondered, 
Bearing  more  than  mortal  pain. 

1  the  guilt  do  not  disown ; 

But  Thy  pardoning  grace  alone 
Greater  is  than  all  the  sin, 
That  I  always  feel  within. 

INTERMISSION 

PART  II 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ZION  SEEKS 

THE  SAVIOUR 

Aria  (Alto)  with  Chorus 
Ah !  now  is  my  Jesu  gone ! 
Is  it  possible?  Can  I  behold  it? 
Ah !  my  Lamb  in  tiger's  clutches ! 
Ah!  where  is  my  Jesu  gone? 
Ah !  what  shall  I  say  to  my  soul, 
When  she  anxiously  doth  ask  me: 
Ah !  where  is  my  Jesu  gone? 
Whither  has  thy  friend  departed, 

Chorus 
O  thou  fairest  of  all  women' 
Whither  has  thy  Friend  gone  aside? 
O !  would  we  knew  the  way  to  find 
Him. 

IN  THE   COURT   OF  CAIAPHAS 

Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist.  And  they  that  had 
laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  Him  away  to 
the  high  priest  called  Caiaphas,  with 
whom  all  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
were  assembled.  Peter  too  had  fol- 
lowed after  Him  afar  off,  unto  the 
court  of  the  high  priest's  palace ;  and 
entered  in,  and  sitting  among  the 
servants,  he  waited  there,  that  he 
might  see  the  end.  And  then  the  high 
priests  and  the  elders  and  the  council 
all  sought  to  find  false  witness 
against  Jesus,  that  so  they  might 
take  His  life;  yet  found  they  none. 

Chorale 
The  ruthless  world  arraigneth  me 
On  false  report  and  calumny, 


With  many  a  toil  to  snare  me. 

O  Lord,  be  near, 

To  stay  my  fear ; 
'Gainst  all  their  arts  prepare  me. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.    Yea,  though  many  false 
witnesses   came   forward,    yet   found 
they   none.   At  last   there   came   two 
false  witnesses,  and  said : 

Chorus 
This    fellow    said:  I    am    able    to 
destroy   God's   temple,   and   in   three 
more  days  too  I  can  rebuild  it. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.     And    the    high    priest 

arose,  and  said  to  Him : 
Caiaphas.     What     answer     makest 

thou   to   what   they   witness   against 

Thee? 
Evangelist.    But  Jesus  was  silent. 

Recitative   ( Teno  r ) 
He  will  not  speak ;  he  heareth,  and 

is  silent. 
How  clearly  thus  He  showeth,   that 

in  His  infinite  compassion 
He  is  resolved  for  us  to  die. 
O  may  we,  in  the  like  distress, 
Him  our  example  make,   and  perse- 
cution bear  in  silence. 

Aria  (Tenor) 
Behold  !  behold !  how  still,  how  calm ! 
So,  when  evil  tongues  assail  me, 

My  soul,  be  calm ! 
Must  I,  innocent  of  harm, 
Suffer  scorn  and  shame, 
I'll  be  still ;  in  Jesus'  name 
Shall  mine  innocence  avail  me. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  the  high  priest 
said  unto  Him: 

Caiaphas.  I  adjure  Thee  by  the 
living  God  that  Thou  do  tell  us, 
whether  Thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  God. 

Evangelist.    Jesus  said  unto  him  : 

Jesus.  Thou  hast  said.  Neverthe- 
less I  say  unto  you:  Hereafter  shall 
ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Evangelist.  Then  the  High  Priest 
rent  his  garments  and  said : 

Caiaphas.  He  hath  spoken  blas- 
phemy :  what  need  we  further  wit- 
nesses? Look  ye,  now  ye  have  heard 
him  utter  blasphemy  before  us.  What 
think  ye  now? 

Evangelist.  They  answered  him, 
and  said : 
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Double  Chorus 
Scribes   and  Elders.     He  is  guilty 
of  death! 

Recitative   (Tenor) 
Evangelist.     And  then  did  they  spit 
on  His  face,  and  (buffeted  Him  with 
blows.    Others   smote   Him   with   the 
palms  of  their  hands,  saying: 

Double  Chorus 
Captors    of    Jesus.     Now    tell    us, 
Thou    Christ,    by    whom    Thou    art 
struck? 

Chorale 
O  Lord,  who  dares  to  smite  Thee, 
And  falsely  to  indict  Thee? 
Deride  and  mock  Thee  so? 
Thou  canst  not  need  confession, 
Who  knowest  not  transgression, 
As  we  and  all  our  children  know. 

PETER'S   DENIAL 

Recitative   ( Soprano,  Tenor 
and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  Peter  was  sitting  with- 
out there  in  the  court ;  and  there 
came  to  him  a  maid,  and  said : 

Maid.  And  thou  too  wast  also 
with  Jesus  of  Galilee. 

Evangelist.  But  he  did  deny  it  be- 
fore them  all,  and  said : 

Peter.  I  know  not  what  thou  say- 
est. 

Evangelist.  And  again,  as  he 
passed  the  doorway,  he  was  seen  by 
another  maid,  who  said  to  them  that 
were  there : 

Second  Maid.  This  one  also  was 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Evangelist.  And  again  he  denied 
it  all,  and  swore  an  oath. 

Peter.     I  do  not  know  the  man. 

Evangelist.  And  after  a  little  while 
came  they  that  were  standing  about 
there,  and  said  unto  Peter : 

Chorus 
Bystanders.     Surely  thou  also   art 
one  of  them,  for  thy  speech  doth  be- 
tray thee. 

Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.     And  Peter  then  began 
to  curse  and  to  swear: 
Peter.     I  do  not  know  the  man. 
Evangelist.    And    immediately    the 
cock  crew.  Then  Peter  thought  upon 
the  word   of  Jesus  which   said  unto 
him :    Before   the  cock   croweth   wilt 
thou  three  times  deny  Me.  Then  went 
he  out,   and  wept  very   bitterly. 
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Aria  (Alto) 
O  pardon  me,  my  God, 
And  on  my  tears  have  pity. 

Look   on   me 
Heart  and  eyes  do  weep  to  Thee 

To  Thee  bitterly. 

Chorale 
Though    my    feet    from    Thee    have 

wandered, 
Yet  my  heart  was  Thine  again, 
When  on  Thy  great  love  I  pondered, 
Bearing  more  than  mortal  pain. 
I  the  guilt  do  not  disown; 
But  Thy  pardoning  grace  alone 
Greater  is  than  all  the  sin, 
That  I  always  feel  within. 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.  And  when  the  morning 
came,  all  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  on 
Jesus,  to  put  Him  to  death.  And  bind- 
ing Him  they  led  Him  away,  and 
straightway  delivered  Him  to  Pon- 
tious  Pilate,  the  Governor.  And  pres- 
ently Judas,  he  who  had  betrayed 
Him,  when  he  saw  that  He  was  con- 
demned, repented  himself,  and  brought 
again  the  thirty  silver  pieces  unto  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  and  said : 

Judas.     Lo !     I  have  sinned,  in  that 
I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood. 
Evangelist.     They  answered : 

Double  Chorus 
Chief  Priests  and  Elders.    What  is 
that  to  us?  See  thou  to  that. 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Two  Basses) 
Evangelist.  And  he  cast  down  the 
silver  pieces  in  the  temple,  and  he 
withdrew,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self. Then  did  the  chief  priests  take 
the  thirty  silver  pieces,  and  said : 

Chief  Priests  and  Elders.  It  is  not 
lawful  that  we  should  put  them  in 
the  treasury,  for  'tis  the  price  of 
blood. 

Aria  (Bass) 
Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master! 
See  the  price  by  Judas  earned, 
Flung  down  at  your  feet,  and  spurned  : 
Heard  ye  his  disaster? 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.  And  they  took  counsel 
together,  and  bought  with  them  the 
potter's  field,  for  a  hurial  place  for 
strangers.  And  therefore  that  field 
hath  been  called  the  field  of  blood, 
and  is  so  to  this  day.  Then  was  ful- 
filled what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,   when   he  said : 


Prophet.  And  they  took  the  thirty 
silver  pieces,  which  was  the  price  of 
Him  that  was  valued,  whom  they 
bought  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and 
in  return  they  gave  it  for  the  potter's 
field,  even  as  the  Lord  appointed  me. 

Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.     Then  did  Jesus  stand 

before  the  governor ;  and  the  governor 

asked  Him,  and  said : 
Pilate.    Art  Thou  the  King  of  the 

Jews? 

Evangelist.  Jesus  answered  to 
him : 

Jesus.     Thou  sayest ! 

Evangelist.  And  when  He  was  ac- 
cused of  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders,  He  answered  nothing.  Then 
Pilate  said  unto  Him : 

Pilate.  Hearest  Thou  not,  how 
gravely  they  accuse  Thee? 

Evangelist.  And  He  answered  to 
him  never  a  word,  not  one,  so  that 
the  governor  did  marvel  greatly. 

Chorale 
Commit  thy  ways,   O   pilgrim, 
On  time's  dark,  stormy  seas. 
To  Him  who  all  things  orders, 
Thro'   sweet  eternities. 
Who  measures  out  their  courses, 
To   clouds  and  winds  below, 
He  too  will  find  a  pathway, 
Wherein  thy  feet  may  go. 

Recitative    (Soprano,    Tenor 
and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  Now  upon  the  feast, 
the  governor  was  wont  to  release 
unto  the  people  a  single  prisoner, 
whom  they  demanded.  And  as  it 
chanced  at  the  time,  they  had  there 
a  prisoner,  one  that  was  notorious 
among  them  all,  named  Barabbas. 
And  when  they  were  all  assembled, 
Pilate  said  unto  them : 

Pilate.  Now  whether  of  the  twain 
here  will  ye  that  I  release  to  you? 
Which  one  will  ye  have  releas'd  unto 
you,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus,  of  whom 
'tis  said  that  He  is  the  Christ? 

Evangelist.  For  indeed  he  knew, 
that  for  envy  they  had  deliver'd  Him. 
While  he  was  sitting  on  the  judg- 
ment seat,  his  wife  sent  to  him,  say- 
ing: 

Pilate's  Wife.  Have  thou  nothing 
to  do  with  this  just  man,  for  I  have 
suffer'd  much  this  day  in  a  dream  be- 
cause of  Him. 

Evangelist.    But   the   chief  priests 


and  the  elders  influenced  the  multi- 
tude, that  they  should  ask  for  Barab- 
bas, and  destroy  Jesus.  The  governor 
answer'd  and  said  to  them : 

Pilate.  Now  whither  of  the  twain 
here  will  ye  that  I  release  to  you? 

Evangelist.     They  answer'd : 
Double  Chorus 

Mob.     Barabbas ! 
Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  Pilate  said  to 
them : 

Pilate.  And  what  shall  I  do  now 
with  Jesus,  of  whom  they  say  that 
he  is  Christ? 

Evangelist.     Then  said  they  all : 
Double  Chorus 

Mob.     Let   Him  be  crucified ! 
Chorale 
What   wondrous   punishment   is    this 

to  render ! 
For  erring  sheep  is  slain  the  shepherd 

tender ; 
The  Lord,  the  just  one,  for  the  serv- 
ant prayeth, 
Who  Him  betrayeth. 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.     The       governor       an- 
swered : 
Pilate.     What  evil  hath  He  done? 
Recitative    (Soprano) 

He  hath  done  only  good  to  all. 

The    blind    have    back    their    sight 
through  Him. 

The  lame  again  are  walking ; 

He  told  us  of  His  Father's  word, 

He  driveth  devils  forth ; 

The  mourners  hath  He  comforted ; 

And  sinners  too  he  hath  received. 

Beside,   my   Jesu  nought  hath  done. 

Aria  (Soprano) 
From  love  unbounded,   yes  all  from 

love  my  Saviour  dieth. 
For  sin  He  dies,  who  sin  hath  none. 

Recitative   (Tenor) 
Evangelist.     Then    cried    they    out 
all  the  more,  and  said : 

Double  Chorus 
Mob.    Let  Him  be  crucified ! 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.  And  when  Pilate  saw 
that  all  did  avail  him  nothing,  but 
that  rather  a  tumult  was  rising,  he 
took  water,  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  crowd,  and  said : 
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Pilate.    I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person;  be  it  your  care. 

Evangelist.     Then  answered  all  the 
people,  and  said : 

Double  Chorus 

Moo.     His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children ! 

THE    SCOURGING 

Recitative  {Tenor) 
Evangelist.  Then  he  released 
Barabbas  unto  them,  and  when  he 
had  scourged  Jesus,  forthwith  he  de- 
livered Him,  that  they  might  crucify 
Him. 

Recitative  (Alto) 
Look  down,  O  God!  Here  stands 
the  blessed  Saviour  bound.  Now 
scourge  they  Him!  O  stripes,  O 
wounds!  Tormentors,  stay  your 
hands!  Will  not  your  stony  hearts 
relent,  to  see  such  cruel  anguish 
there?  Ah,  no!  Ye  have  a  heart  that 
must  be  like  the  rack  itself,  and  yet 
much  harder  too.  Have  pity,  stay 
your  hands! 

Akia  (Alto) 
Are  my  weeping  and  my  wailing, 

Unavailing, 
Take  my  heart  and  all  of  me. 
Yes,  this  heart  so  vainly  pleading 
When  the  sacred  wounds  are  bleeding, 
Shall  the  altar  chalice  be! 

THE  CROWNING  WITH  THORNS 

Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist.  Then  straightway  the 
soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus 
into  the  common  hall,  and  gathered 
unto  Him  all  the  band  of  soldiers 
and  stripped  Him,  and  put  on  Him 
a  scarlet  robe ;  and,  plaiting  a  crown 
of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  His  head, 
and  a  reed  in  His  right  hand,  and 
so  they  bow'd  the  knee  before  Him, 
and  mocked  Him,  and  said : 

Double  Chorus 

Soldiers.     We   hail   Thee,   King   of 
the  Jews ! 

Recitative   (Tenor) 
And   then  they   spit  on  Him,   and 
with   the   reed,   they   smote   Him   on 
the  head. 

Choeale 
O  Thou  with  hate  surrounded, 
Enduring  shame  and  scorn, 
Whose  sacred  head  is  wounded, 
And  crown'd  with  cruel  thorn, 
Though  praise  and  adoration 
Be  now  denied  to  Thee, 
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And  Thine  but  execration, 
Accept  them,  Lord,  from  me. 
O  calm,  majestic  features, 
From  which  will  shrink  in  fear 
The  world  of  sinful  creatures, 
Defiled  ye  now  appear, 
How  pale  and  wan  Thy  seeming! 
Thine  eyes  that  once  were  bright, 
With  pow'r  transcendent  beaming, 
Ah,  what  hath  dulled  their  light? 

SHORT    INTERMISSION 

Recitative  ( Tenor ) 
Evangelist.  And  after  making  sport 
of  Him,  then  did  they  pull  the  mantle 
off,  and  clothing  Him  in  His  own 
raiment,  they  led  Him  away  to  be 
crucified.  And  as  they  were  going  out 
they  found  there  a  man  of  Cyrene, 
whose  name  was  Simon,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  bear  His  cross. 

Recitative    (Bass) 
Yea,  truly,  to  the  cross  our  flesh  and 

blood 
Will   only   be   compelled ; 
What  most  for  our  own  soul  is  good, 
In  terror  most  is  held. 

Aria  (Bass) 
Come,  blessed  cross !  be  aye  my  song : 
My  Jesu,  ever  give  it  me! 
And  if  too  great  my  burden  be, 
Thy    help,    O    Lord,    will    make    me 
strong. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION 
Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist.  And  when  they  were 
come  unto  a  place  called  Golgotha 
(that  is  the  place  of  a  skull),  they 
gave  Him  vinegar  to  drink,  that  was 
mingled  with  gall;  and  when  He 
tasted  it,  He  refused  to  drink.  And 
after  they  had  crucified  Him  they 
divided  His  garments  by  casting  lots 
therefor,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled, 
which  was  said  of  old  by  the  prophet : 
They  parted  my  garments  among 
them,  and  upon  the  vesture  did  they 
cast  lots.  And  sitting  down,  they 
watched  Him  there.  And  over  His 
head  they  set  up  His  accusation  in 
writing,  namely :  This  is  Jesus,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  And  with  Him 
two  thieves  were  crucified,  one  on  the 
right  hand,  and  one  on  the  left.  And 
they  that  passed  by,  reviled  Him, 
wagging  their  heads,  and  saying: 

Double  Chorus 

Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  of 

God,   and  buildest  it  in  three  days, 

save   Thyself.  Art  Thou  the   Son  of 

God,  come  down  now  from  the  cross. 


Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  And  likewise  also  the 
chief  priests  mocked  at  Him,  saying 
with  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the 
people : 

Double  Chorus 

He  saved  others,  Himself  he  can- 
not save.  If  He  'be  King  of  Israel,  let 
Him  come  down  now  from  the  cross, 
and  then  we  will  believe  Him.  He  in 
God  hath  trusted :  let  Him  deliver 
Him  now,  if  He  will,  for  he  Hath 
said:  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

Recitative  {Tenor) 

Evangelist.  He  was  reviled  also 
by  the  robbers,  who  were  crucified 
with  Him. 

Recitative    (Alto) 

Ah  !  Golgotha  !  unhappy  Golgotha  ! 
The  Lord  of  Glory  here  a  felon's  doom 

must  suffer; 
The  saving  light  of  all  the  world 
Must  to  th'  accursed  cross  be  nailed. 
The    Lord,    who    heaven    and    earth 

created, 
By  earth  and  air  rejected,  hated ! 
The  sinless  here  for  sin  must  perish ; 
Ah !  this  indeed  afflicts  my  soul ! 

Aria    (Alto)    with    Chorus 

Look  where  Jesus  beckoning  stands, 
Reaching  out  His  helping  hands, 
Come!  O  where?  In  Jesu's  bosom 
Seek  redemption,  find  forgiveness ; 
Seek  it!  Where?  In  Jesu's  bosom. 
Live  ye,  die  ye,  rest  ye  here, 
Ye  forsaken  children  dear, 
Clinging — Where?  To  Jesu's  bosom. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST 
Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist.  And  from  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  a  fearful  darkness 
over  all  the  land,  until  the  ninth  hour. 
And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
aloud  and  said : 

Jesus.     Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani! 

Evangelist.  That  is,  My  God,  My 
God,  O  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me! 
Some  of  them  that  stood  there  heard 
Jesus  cry  aloud,  and  they  said : 
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Chorus 
He  calleth  for  Elias. 


Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist.  And  straightway  one 
of  them  ran,  and  took  a  sponge,  and 
filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a 
reed,  and  gave  Him  to  drink.  The 
others  said,  how .  ver  : 

Chorus 
Mob.    Wait,  let's  see  if  indeed  Elias 
come  to  save  Him. 

Recitative   (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  But  once  more  Jesus 
cried  aloud,  and  departed. 

Chorale 

When  I  too  am  departing, 
Then   part   Thou   not   from   me. 
On   death's   lone   journey   starting, 
My  soul  will  feel  for  Thee ! 
When  near  my  end  I  languish, 
All   other  comfort   vain, 
Then    draw    me    out    of    anguish, 
By  Thine  own  woe  and  pain. 

AFTER   THE   CRUCIFIXION 

Recitative   (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  And  then,  behold !  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
from  the  top  unto  the  bottom.  And 
the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks 
were  riven.  And  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  there  arose  many  bodies 
of  the  holy  ones,  that  were  sleeping, 
and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His 
resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  unto  many.  Now 
the  centurion  and  they  that  were  with 
him,  and  were  watching  Jesus,  when 
they  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those 
things  that  were  done,  they  feared 
greatly,   and  said : 

Chorus 

The'  Watchers.  Truly,  this  was  the 
Son  of  God. 

Recitative   (Tenor) 

Evangelist.  And  there  were  many 
women  there,  looking  on  from  afar 
off,  who  had  followed  after  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  and  ministered  unto 
Him ;  and  among  them  there  was 
Mary  Magdalene,  also  Mary,  the 
mother  of  James  and  of  Joseph,  and 
the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  At 
eventide  there  came  a  rich  man  of 
Arimeth»a,  called  Joseph,  who  him- 
self was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  went 
to  Pilate,  and  begged  of  him  the  body 
of  Jesus.  Then  Pilate  commanded  the 
body  to  be  delivered. 
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AT  THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE 
CROSS 

Recitative    (Bass) 

At  eventide,  cool  hour  of  rest,  Was 
Adam's  fall  made  manifest.  So  now 
at  eve  our  foe  doth  Christ  subdue; 
At  eve  the  dove  returning  flew,  And 
in  its  mouth  the  olive  bore.  O  lovely 
time!  O  evening  hour!  The  covenant 
of  peace  with  God  is  seal'd,  For  Jesus 
hath  His  cross  fulfill'd.  His  body 
sinks  to  rest.  Ah !  go,  my  soul,  beg 
thou  His  corpse.  Go!  shall  the  dear 
remains  neglected  perish?  O  precious 
boon,  for  heart  and  soul  to  cherish ! 

Aria  (Bass) 
Cleanse  thee,  O  my  soul  from  sin, 
For  my  Jesu  will  I  bury. 
So  within  my  peaceful  breast, 
Shall  He  rest  and  reign  for  ever! 
World,  depart,  let  Jesus  in ! 


THE  BURIAL 

Recitative   ( Tenor ) 

Evangelist.  And  Joseph  took  the 
body,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  cloth 
of  linen,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock ;  and  having  rolled  a  great  stone 
to  the  door  of  the  tomb,  he  went 
away.  And  remaining  there  were 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary, 
sitting  over  against  the  tomb.  Now 
on  the  next  day,  after  that  of  the 
preparation,  came  the  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees  together  unto 
Pilate,  and  said : 

Double  Chorus 
Priests.  Sir,  we  remember  it  well ; 
we  heard  that  deceiver  say,  while  He 
was  yet  alive :  After  three  days  I  will 
rise  again.  Therefore  command  the 
grave  to  be  made  sure,  until  the  third 
day,  lest  His  disciples  come  by  night, 


and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto 
the  people:  Surely,  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  so  the  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist.    And     Pilate     said    to 

them: 
Pilate.    Ye  have  there  a  watch ;  go 

and  make  it  secure  as  ye  know  how. 
Evangelist.    They  went  away,  and 

secured  the  sepulchre  with  soldiers, 

and  they  sealed  the  stone. 

Recitative    (Soprano,   Alto,    Tenor 
and  Bass)  with  Chorus 

Bass.  The  Lord  hath  lain  Him 
down  to  rest. 

Tenor.  The  pains  are  o'er,  He  for 
our  sins  so  meekly  bore. 

Alto.  O  weary  sacred  limbs!  See! 
how  my  tears  of  fond  remorse  bedew 
Thee,  that  in  my  fall  such  bitter 
woes  were  Thine. 

Soprano.  My  soul  shall  bless  Thee 
all  my  days  with  thousand  thanks, 
that  Thou  hast  deem'd  it  worth  the 
sacrifice. 

Chorus 
My  Jesu,  my  Jesu,  good  night! 

Double  Chorus 
The  Believers. 

Around     Thy     tomb     here     sit     we 

weeping, 
Hearts    turned    to   Thee,    O    Saviour 

blest : 
Rest  Thee  softly,  softly  rest. 
Long,  ye  weary  limbs,  lie  sleeping. 
This  cold  stone  above  Thy  head, 
Shall  to  many  a  careworn  conscience 
Be  a  sweet  refreshing  pillow; 
Here  the  soul  finds  peaceful  bed. 

Closed  in  bliss  divine 
Slumber  now  the  weary  eyes. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  October  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 


Beethoven   Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Dukas "La  Peri,"  Danced  Poem 

[1865-1935] 


Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


"jam  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my 
J-  works  up  to  the  present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new 
road."  This  was  the  critical  year  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament,  the 
year  also  when  the  composer  threw  off  the  mood  of  tragic  despair  into 
which  the  full  realization  of  his  deafness  had  thrown  him,  and  seized 
upon  the  mighty  musical  project  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony.*  Con- 
templating the  harmless  docilities  of  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies, 
one  looks  in  vain  through  all  of  music  for  a  "new  road,"  taken  so 
readily,  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring,"  following 
"Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  assertions 
of  will-power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination,  of  accu- 
mulated force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations  often  came 
with  inexplicable  suddenness.  Having  completed  his  Second  Symphony 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  simply  turned  his  back 


*  There  are  indications  that  the  Eroica  was  a  veritable  "rebound"  from  the  Heiligenstadt 
Will.  This  document  is  signed  October  10.  Nottebohm  attributes  the  early  sketches  of  the 
symphony  to  October.  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  began  the  Eroica  at  Heiligenstadt,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  back  in  Vienna  in  November. 
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upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  As  his  notebooks  show, 
he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  onslaught,  expanding  the  in- 
herited form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet  preserving  its  balance 
and  symmetry. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  signifi- 
cant organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring 
invention  and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  March,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Not  fugitive  legends,  based  on  the  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends, 
but  certain  definitely  established  facts  surround  Beethoven's  program- 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  on  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after 
a  concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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mistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told  how  in 
the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  fair  copy  upon  Beethoven's  work 
table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi  van  Beethoven" 
at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told  Beethoven  a 
few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror, the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title  page  in  two. 
Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count  Moritz  Lich- 
nowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script,  but  freely 
marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  and  which  is  now 
at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikjreunde  in  Vienna,  has  a 
different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitulata  Bonaparte 
—  1804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  —  Sinfonia  3,  Op. 
55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been  blotted  out,  but  can 
still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil,  now  barely  discernible, 
Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte."  Beethoven 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804,  offering  them  "a  new 
grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato  horns.  I  believe 
it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you  instead  of  print- 
ing only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony  "written  on 

*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear 
until  1820. 
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Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  in  1806  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica,  com- 
posed to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man,"  and  dedicated  To  His 
Serene  Highness,  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splendid 
and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  lose  itself  in  utter  confusion."  He  finally  condemned  the  score 
as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony  by 
Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement, 
and  had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which 
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was  horrible,"  he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the 
famous  passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against  the 
dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the 
slip  for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  considered  at  the  Prague 
Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition"  ("sittenver- 
derbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica"  to  its 
heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  programme 
attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand  heroic 
symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime  and  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  within  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Sym- 
phony, on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some 
years.  A  choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The 
Symphony  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of 
which  was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows." 
Grove  also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  m  introducing 
the  "Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second 
Symphony  had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accord- 
ingly he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to 
make  a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted 
of  the  'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the 
better  the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time 
of  the  ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under 
these  new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these 
two  Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwith- 
standing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not 
unlikely  to  be  effective.'  " 

Of  recent  comments  on  the  "Eroica,"  those  of  Ernest  Newman  (in 
"The  Unconscious  Beethoven")  and  Romain  Rolland  (in  "Beethoven 
the  Creator")  are  interesting  in  their  similarity.  Each  critic  discovers 
a  sort  of  inverse  order  in  the  composition  of  the  Symphony.  Newman 
writes: 

"Beethoven's  search  for  his  themes  is  a  kind  of  application  of  that 
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subtle  phenomenon  of  religious  experience  to  music;  the  search  is 
merely  the  attempt  to  bring  into  the  open,  and  give  definite  visible 
shape  to,  something  that  is  already  active  and  potent,  though  invisible 
and  only  dimly  sensed.  Beethoven's  difficulty  was  precisely  what  Mozart 
and  other  composers  found  easiest  of  all.  The  agonies  through  which 
he  sometimes  went  in  the  composition  of  a  work  were  the  result  of 
this  terrific  effort  at  condensation  of  the  unconsciously  previsioned 
whole  into  its  consciously  isolated  germ-themes;  once  these  had  been 
found  they  almost  spontaneously  regenerated  the  whole  with  com- 
paratively little  effort  on  his  part." 

"As  I  shall  have  the  occasion  to  show  some  day,"  concludes  Rolland, 
"the  essence  of  this  genius  residing  in  his  subconsciousness  he  does 
not  know  himself  until  he  is  revealed  to  himself;  and  this  revelation 
happens  with  each  blow  of  the  pick  on  the  rock  that  sends  the  rough 
splinters  flying  from  the  enveloping  stone,  with  each  thrust  of  the 
spade  into  the  clay  that  encloses  the  idea;  it  is  himself  he  unearths  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  obscure  but  powerful  instinct  knows  where 
it  should  go." 

—  "Let  us  not  forget  that  Beethoven  had  here  no  model  to  guide 
him.  He  discovered  a  New  World:  he  discovered  himself!" 
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"LA  PERI:  POEME  DANS£" 

By  Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  died  there,  May  17,  1935 


For  the  dancer  Mile.  Trouhanova,  in  1910,  Paul  Dukas  composed  a 
"danced  poem"  of  a  Persian  monarch  in  quest  of  the  flower  of 
immortality,  which  at  length  he  forfeits  for  the  more  ephemeral 
charms  of  the  peri  who  holds  it.  The  piece  was  performed  at  the 
Chatelet  in  April,  1912,  with  the  dancer  for  whom  it  was  written.* 

The  self-castigating  Dukas  looked  upon  this  as  a  commissioned 
piece  and  was  even  once  on  the  point  of  destroying  it,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  friend,  Henry  Prunieres.f  For  the  twenty-five 
years  that  remained  of  his  life,  the  composer  gave  not  another  sizable 
work  to  the  world  —  this  despite  the  fact  the  composer  was  alert  and 
industrious  to  the  end. 

Says  M.  Prunieres  of  "La  Peri":  "It  is  not  a  ballet,  but  a  symphonic 
poem.  The  music  creates  around  the  mime  an  atmosphere  of  volup- 
tuous languor.  The  conclusion,  which  expresses  the  distress  of  the 
Hero  in  the  face  of  Night  and  Death,  who  surround  him,  is  profoundly 
moving." 

The  following  story  of  "La  Peri"  was  related  in  the  programme  of 
the  initial  Chatelet  performance: 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of 
immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the 
flower.  At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on 
her  breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 


*  It  was  revived  at  the  Op6ra  in  1921,  with  Anna  Pavlowa  as  the  Peri,  and  Stowitts 
the  Iskender.  When  Mile.  Trouhanova  yielded  her  exclusive  rights,  the  piece  was  first  heard 
in  concert  form  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  November  23,  1913.  The  first  performance  in  con- 
cert in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on  January  7,  1916.  There  were  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1918;  October  12,  1923;  February  13,  1925;  January 
27,  1928;  October  18,  1935. 
t  See  page  16; 
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In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King,  for  in  the  right  hand  of 
Iskender  the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee. 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris,  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix,  and 
soon  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which 
faded  in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he 
felt  the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (and  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylo- 
phone, celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
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FAREWELL  TO  PAUL  DUKAS 
By  Henry  Prunieres 


What  a  delightful  person  was  this  great  musician!  I  recall  with 
emotion  the  memory  of  conversations  when,  in  his  work-room 
on  the  Rue  Singer,  with  windows  opening  over  shaded  gardens,  he 
would  turn  back  to  the  years  of  his  youth,  speaking  to  me  of  Debussy 
and  Albeniz.  "They  were  so  nice,"  he  would  say  —  "they  were  artists 
those  two!"  And  he  dwelt  upon  the  artistic  probity  of  Debussy,  who 
preferred  to  eat  less  and  live  in  discomfort  rather  than  to  give  to  the 
world  a  work  like  the  opera  "Rodrigue  et  Chimene"  which  did  not 
satisfy  him,  but  would  have  helped  him  out  of  embarrassment. 

What  was  most  striking  in  Dukas  was  his  horror  of  attaching  im- 
portance to  himself.  We  know  the  part  he  played  in  the  formative 
development  of  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  Spanish  school:  Albeniz 
and  Manuel  de  Falla.  The  latter  has  never  missed  a  chance  to  recall 
how  precious  the  advice  of  Dukas  had  been  to  him,  and  how  it  had 
helped  him  to  find  himself  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  Dukas  was  an- 
noyed when  these  things  were  repeated  to  him.  "No,  that  is  absurd  — 
he  came  to  see  me,  we  joked  and  that  is  all."  And  he  would  begin  to 
praise  de  Falla,  that  born  artist,  so  noble,  so  proud,  so  generous;  or 
his  beloved  Albeniz  whom  he  remembered  with  such  a  glow  of  tender- 
ness. Time  passed  quickly  listening  to  him.  I  can  still  see  him  striding 
across  his  studio,  stopping,  starting,  opening  a  score  to  exemplify  his 
point,  or  sitting  at  the  piano  to  strike  some  chords,  then  resuming  his 
promenade  —  always  with  a  cigarette  in  his  lips,  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 
and  a  mocking  smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  under  the  ruddy 
moustache.  His  words  were  charming,  always  carefully  chosen.  And 
what  radiant  good  will!  How  his  face  lighted  when  he  spoke  of  his 
pupils!  He  was  never  the  proud  and  disdainful  master  of  his  youthful 
contingent.  He  took  them  seriously  and  never  ceased  wondering  at 
their  abilities.  "You  know,"  he  would  say  to  me,  "they  are  extraor- 
dinarily gifted.  You  never  know  what  they  will  do,  but  they  have  an 
astonishing  sense  of  harmony,  of  the  orchestra,  and  how  they  play  the 
piano!  They  transpose  anything  at  sight  from  the  score!  In  my  time 
at  the  Conservatory,  there  was  no  such  musicianship  —  It  is  surprising, 
I  assure  you."  And  he  would  speak  to  me  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
his  pupils  who  were  now  really  beginning  to  produce. 

What  was  most  surprising  with  him  was  the  unusual  and  fortunate 
mixture  of  satiric  wit  and  good  faith.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
a  finer  spirit,  more  deeply  idealistic,  more  bent  upon  rendering  service. 
At  the  same  time  he  judged  people  at  a  glance;  with  indulgence  cer- 
tainly, but  without  missing  any  of  their  little  traits,  their  weaknesses, 
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their  ridiculous  sides.  His  critical  sense  was  keen,  and  unfortunately 
he  applied  it  first  of  all  against  himself  and  his  own  work. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  relatively  satisfied  with  his  "Ariane  et 
Barbe-Bleue,"  but  since  1907  he  no  more  than  consented  to  tolerate 
some  commissioned  productions,  and  to  these  he  attached  no  im- 
portance. No  one  has  seen  the  great  symphonic  works  over  which  he 
has  labored  for  years  at  a  time. 

The  case  of  Paul  Dukas  is  unique.  Foolhardiness,  sickness  or  some 
grave  infirmity  have  at  times  hindered  an  artist  from  continuing  his 
work,  but  Paul  Dukas  has  enjoyed  until  the  age  of  70  an  excellent 
health.  His  mental  function  has  never  given  the  slightest  sign  of  lessen- 
ing. He  appeared  in  his  conversations  as  alert,  as  discerning,  as  deep 
as  he  had  ever  been,  but  certainly  an  aversion  overtook  him  at  about 
the  age  of  42,  not  against  writing  music,  for  he  never  ceased  to  pro- 
duce it,  but  against  delivering  it  to  the  public.  The  only  works  which 
he  has  consented  to  have  printed  since  "Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue"  are 
pieces  which  seemed  insignificant  to  him:  the  ballet  "La  Peri,"  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  burning  up;  "La  Plainte  au  loin  du  Faune," 
which  I  forcibly  took  from  him  in  1920  for  the  tomb  of  his  dear 
friend,  Debussy;  the  superb  melody  which  I  induced  him  to  write  in 
homage  to  Ronsard.  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  having  ex- 
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tracted  from  him  the  last  pieces  which  he  committed  to  the  world. 
The  work  was  completed  —  he  was  copying  it  and  I  could  come  the 
next  day  to  get  it.  When  I  returned  —  a  change  of  scene.  It  wasn't 
going  very  well.  He  had  to  begin  over  again  —  and  I  am  still  wonder- 
ing how  I  was  able  to  obtain  these  pieces  while  Durand  is  still  waiting 
for  the  "Violin  Sonata"  and  the  "Overture"  which  were  composed  for 
him  and  repose  in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer  beside  all  the  symphonic 
and  chamber  works  which  he  has  written  for  the  last  30  years. 

Dukas  loved  to  say  that  everything  would  be  destroyed  at  his  death. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  such  a  sacrilege  coming  to  pass.  That  works 
should  not  be  given  to  the  printer  against  his  will,  that  I  understand. 
But  let  no  one  destroy  blindly  these  sheets  which  doubtless  include 
some  masterpieces.  It  is  so  easy  to  entrust  them  to  the  National  Library 
with  an  interdiction  against  copying  or  publication  before  50  years 
have  passed.  At  that  time  one  can  tell  whether  the  works  deserve  to 
survive. 

I  have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  value  of  these  last  works.  Anyone 
examining  the  little  pieces  which  he  composed  for  the  Revue  Musicale 
will  see  to  what  a  point  his  harmonic  sense  had  grown,  how  melodic 
and  fluid  his  counterpoint  had  become.  It  is  impossible  that  works 
like  his  symphony  on  the  "Tempest"  of  Shakespeare,  which  I  have 
seen  him  working  upon  for  so  long,  should  not  be  worthy  of  the 
author  of  "L'Apprenli  Sorrier/'  the  "Sonata,"  and  "Ariane  et  Barbe- 
Bleue." 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  great  soul  of  Paul  Dukas  will  reveal 
itself  in  these  unknown  works,  and  I  predict  for  them  a  fame  to  which 
their  writer  would  not  have  dared  to  aspire.  I  place  my  hope  in  the  in- 
telligent and  devoted  companion  who  knew  how  to  surround  the 
existence  of  the  master  with  a  happy  and  beneficent  calm.  She  can  not 
permit  masterpieces  to  be  destroyed.* 

This  is  not  the  time  to  fix  the  importance  of  the  published  works 
of  Paul  Dukas.  The  number  of  his  compositions  is  unbelievably 
limited.  One  could  make  an  inventory  of  them  on  ten  fingers.  But 
there  is  a  compensation  in  their  quality  which  commands  an  ardent 
admiration  for  Paul  Dukas,  the  Degas  of  music. 

—  La  Revue  Musicale,  June,  1935. 


*  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  I  receive  from  Mme.  Paul  Dukas  a  letter  which 
informs  me  that  Dukas  himself  burned  all  his  unpublished  manuscripts  a  few  days  before 
his    death  I 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS.  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED   ROGUISH   MANNER, -IN   RONDO   FORM," 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28  * 
By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June   11,  1864 


At  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspie gel's 
lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wullner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspie gel'; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'Eulenspie gel'  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods, 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 


*  The  first  performance  was  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  Strauss 
had  completed  his  score  in  Munich,  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  published  in  September. 
The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and  in  America)  was  February  21, 
1896. 
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he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes;  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

And  again,  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following 
indications  in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  D,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with 
the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with  three  addi- 
tional trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare- 
drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

THE  FIRST  CRITICS  OF  "TILL  EULENSPIEGEL" 


The  abuse  that  fell  upon  the  head  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  when  the 
piece  was  new  is  less  difficult  to  understand  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  the  punctilious  and  well-behaved  musical  world  of  1895  into 
which  Strauss  suddenly  dropped  his  outrageous  rogue.  The  squealing 
and  squirming  music,  appearing  on  a  typical  programme  of  the  nine- 
ties (its  innocuous  companions  at  the  first  Boston  performance,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1896,  were  a  fantasia,  "Midnight  at  Sedan"  by  Zollner  and  a 
Violin  Concerto  of  Moszkowski)  must  have  had  somewhat  the  effect, 
as  Lawrence  Gilman  once  wrote,  of  "a  lightning  bolt  at  a  family 
reunion." 

A  glance  at  the  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  the  first  "Till"  per- 
formances will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  consternation  the  piece 
must  have  caused.  The  first  American  performances  were  brought  to 
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You 


Printing 
and   Low 


rices 


Printing,   like   most   other   commodities,   is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.    Buyers    now    are    beginning    to    look 
askance  at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many 
booklets  you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dol- 
lars you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 
• 
Profitable  printing  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S       GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272   CONGRESS   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR  FIGURE  CAN  BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MODE 

and  still  have  every  comfort,  by  having  a  corset  individually 
designed  jot  you. 

Also  a  wide  selection  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  all  types. 
Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylston  Street 


Miss  Westgate 

CHILDRENS   CLOTHES 

FORMERLY   WITH    MISS    MOORE 

FOR  GIRLS  TO  16,  LITTLE  BOYS  TO  6 
And  Gifts  for  the  Baby 

123  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 

Telephone   Kenmore  65I3 
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pass  by  Emil  Paur  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and 
New  York  (February,  1896),  and  in  other  cities  on  tour.  The  "musical 
joke"  had  gone  the  rounds  of  Europe.  The  young  German  composer, 
"brilliant  but  erratic,"  was  not  without  fame  and  esteem  in  these 
cities  —  but  the  reviews  showed  no  glimmer  of  consciousness  that  a 
masterpiece  had  had  its  first  hearing.  Most  of  the  critics  gave  it  a 
grudging  paragraph  near  the  bottom  of  the  column,  after  lengthy  dis- 
sertations on  the  "novelty"  by  Zollner  and  the  performance  by  the 
violinist  Emile  Sauret  of  the  concerto  of  Moszkowski.  Most  were  agreed 
that  Strauss  had  prodigious  skill,  however  misguided,  and  all  praised 
the  virtuoso  performance  which  Paur  led. 

One  critic  in  Boston  referred  to  the  new  work  as  "a  trifle  from 
Strauss  —  a  nerve-distracting  piece  —  worth  a  hearing,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  composer."  Another  called  it  "a  blood-curdling  night- 
mare," and  another  "  —  a  musical  obscenity,  an  inexplicable  hodge- 
podge, which  should  not  have  been  heard  at  this  concert,  neither  at 
any  respectable  concert.  The  tone  picture,  with  all  its  abnormal  and 
hideously  grotesque  proportions,  is  that  of  a  heavy,  dull,  and  witless 
Teuton.  The  orchestration  of  the  work  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  The  very  worthiest  novelty  of  the  concert  was  the  concerto 
by  Moszkowski."  Still  another:  "A  noisy,  nerve-destroying,  heavy  piece 
of  work,  weak  in  ideas  and  strong  in  energy;  a  sketch  of  Beardsley 


TRAVELING? 

CONSULT 

WHITCOMB   TRAVEL    BUREAU 

Information — Reservations — No  Service  Charge 

430  Sluart  Street  (just  off  Copley  Sq.)  Boston,  Mass.  Commonwealth  0657 


GOSS  ARD 

CORSETS 

Correct  fitting  assured.  Personally  trained  by  Mr.  Gossard 

EVYLYN    L 

.    WEIGEL 

739  Boylston  Street     -:-       -:- 

-:-       KENmore  2718 

DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  CURB 
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UPTOWN   GARAGE 

WHILE  YOU  ENJOY  THE  SYMPHONY 

10  GAINSBORO  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  6730 

REPAIR  SERVICE 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  UNIFORMED   DRIVERS  WHO  WILL  DRIVE  YOUR  CAR  TO  GARAGE 
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Symphony  Hall 
Monday  Evening,  December  30 


at  8:15 


SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

by 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 

BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER 
Piano 


1  HE  remaining  five  concerts  in  the  series  will 
be  given  on  Monday  evenings,  December  30, 
January  27,  February  10,  March  2,  and  April  20 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 


The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


A  Series  of  Six  Concerts 

Tuesday  (Afternoons 
at  3  o'clock 

NOVEMBER  5       ♦       DECEMBER  17       ♦       FEBRUARY  4 
FEBRUARY  25      ♦       APRIL  7       ♦       APRIL  28 


For  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Series,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  announces 
a  division  according  to  the  various  nations,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  greater  composers  of  each.  In  this  way  the  finest 
musical  achievement  of  the  following  nations,  in  turn,  will  be 
concentrated  in  one  concert:  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  England  and  America.  The  opening  programme 
exemplifies  the  first  development  of  the  symphony  in  Germany: 

Haydn   Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major   (K.  543) 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 


Season  Tickets  $9,  $12,  $15  (no  tax)  are 
Now  on  Sale  at  the  Subscription  Office 

(A  few  season  tickets  for  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  are  available,  for  a  limited 
time,  on  a  proportionate  basis) 
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set  to  music,  crude  in  color,  confusing  in  design,  and  utterly  unlov- 
able." A  critic  of  some  standing  raised  a  voice  of  protest:  "Strauss 
seems  to  have  thought  he  could  imitate  Eulenspiegel  by  playing  a 
practical  joke  on  the  general  public.  Why  should  such  things  be  given 
at  a  Symphony  concert?" 

Behind  the  impudent  and  leering  Till,  some  discerned  the  brazen 
face  of  the  composer,  recklessly  and  madly  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  every  musical  principle.  It  took  the  passing  of  a  generation  to  re- 
veal Strauss  as  no  revolutionist  after  all,  but  a  deep  respecter  of  the 
musical  tenets,  in  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  schooled  from  child- 
hood; a  routined  conductor  who  knew  his  orchestra  with  a  special 
sense,  a  lover  of  tradition,  impatient  only  at  the  complacent  stagna- 
tion into  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  first  critics  of  "Till"  could  hardly  miss  the  more  obvious  points 
of  its  style  of  pure  folk  melody.  They  might  have  seen  that  it  was  an 
honest  rondo  as  its  name  implied  —  a  marvelous  application  of  struc- 
ture to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  might  also  have  realized  that  Strauss 
was  no  Till  upsetting  the  applecart,  but  a  meek  follower  of  the  form 
which  Berlioz  and  Liszt  left  him,  and  which  he  found  the  most  suit- 
able vehicle  for  his  overflowing  exuberance,  his  greatly  enriched  in- 
strumental and  harmonic  color,  his  heavy  complex  of  counterpoint. 


Advertise 


—  This  publication  offers  you  a  medium  produc- 

^  tive   of  good   results,   placing   your   product 

before  thousands  of  eyes  each  week. 
L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS,  Adv.  Mgr. 

SYMPHONY  HALL.    Tel.  Commonwealth  1492 
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Events  in  Symphony  Hall 


THE  ORCHESTRA  will  give  the  next  pair  of  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Friday  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening,  November  1 
and  2.  The  soloist  will  be  Emma  Boynet,  Pianist. 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT  will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  3. 


ROLAND   HAYES   will   return   to   Symphony   Hall   to   give   a 
recital  on  Sundav  afternoon,  November   10. 


E.  M.  NEWMAN  will  reach  the  twenty  fifth  season  of  his  "travel 
talks"  when  he  gives  a  series  of  three  pairs  (November  8-9, 
November  15-16,  November  22-23).  The  first  will  cover  "Italy," 
the  second  "Ethiopia,"  the  third  "The  South  Seas." 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 
DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST,  says:  —  "Anyone  possessing  a  normal  speaking  voice  should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 

Tel.   \  f™m°™  7873  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,   BOSTON     £n?itio?8  J ™e   °f   charge 

I  Columbia,  20 <Ll  '  Reduced    Rates 

AA    CHURCH     STREET  incorporated  CAMBRIDGE,    MASSACHUSETTS 

A  School  making  a  definite  contribution  to  Education  in 

the  field  of  Music,  in  an  acknowledged  Cultural  Centre 

Catalogue  on  Request  Telephone  TROwbridge  0956 

SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND   RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.    Tel.    Dedham    0012 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 


MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 
Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone  Par.  4651 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 
RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  -TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

BRENDAN  KEENAN 

The  Cultural,  Spiritual  and  Physical  Problems  of  Piano  Mastery 
"  —  rarely    profound    understanding    of    music  —  broad    culture  —  rare    intuition    and    psy- 
chological understanding  —  inspiring  teacher."  —  Mme.  Elly  Ney. 
"  —  I  have  only  the  best  wishes  for  this  genius,   hoping  he  has  the  opportunities  to  reach 

the  great  heights  of  which  he  is  surely  capable." — Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin. 
"  —  I   am  sure,   serious-minded   as  you   are,   you   will  be   a   great  success   as   a  teacher." 
Baldwin  Piano  384  The  Riverway,   Boston  — Willem  van  Hoogstraten. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION 


OLIVER  DANIEL 

Recital  —  Jordan  Hall,  Thursday,  October  31 
Management,  Anita  Davis  Chase 


RECITALS 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 


TENOR 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In   Boston   on   Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 

FRANCOISE  MEREMINSKA 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION  RECITALS 

Pupil  of   Brendan   Keenan   for   seventh   season   and  recommended   by  him   to   teach   his 

principles   of  piano-study  and   musicianship. 

Directress  of  Music  at  Norfolk  House   Centre  Tel.   Highlands   3540 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Concert  Direction:  AARON   RICHMOND.  Pierce   Building 

GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 


Address : 


346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 


TSUYA  MATSUKI 

Private  and  class  lessons  in  musicianship  and  pianoforte 

Alternate  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  Boston 

For  appointments  write  to 

121  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD  -         -  -  BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 
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-^rLDadmun 


TEACHER*/ 
SINGING 
<£?n  JBoston  &eri/  Jhursdaii  ancLcfridaLi^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol  OggS 
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CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 

|  PIANIST 

TEACHER 

Piano:  Harmony:  Ear  training.  Adult  beginners 
welcome:  and  singers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 

Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206   COMMONWEALTH   AVE.,    Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 
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ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700  Boston 


HOFMANN: 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved!  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A    NEW    ENGLAND   INSTITUTION    SINCE    1860 

162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 


LHEVINNE 


BAUER 


SIESEKiNG 


ITURBI 


AT  THE 

BALDWIN 


Unlike  in  racial  characteristics  and  in  tempera- 
ment, the  foremost  of  the  world's  pianists  find 
in  the  Baldwin  Grand  the  perfect  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  their  artistry. 

And  for  the  discriminating  music-Jover  of 
moderate  means,  the  Baldwin  budget  plan, 
with  liberal  trade-in  allowance,  makes  owner- 
ship of  this  famous  piano  an  easy  attainment. 
Call  or  phone  for  plan. 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


150  Boylston  Street 

M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

ELCUS,  G.                    LAUGA,   N.             SAUVLET,   H. 
GUNDERSEN,  R.        KASSMAN,   N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           EISLER,    D. 

HANSEN,   E. 

MARIOTTI,    V.                     FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

TAPLEY,   R. 

LEIBOVICI,  J. 

PINFIELD,  C.                        LEVEEN,    P. 

KRIPS,    A. 

KNUDSON,   C. 

ZUNG,  M.                               BEALE,   M. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,  S.                        DEL  SORDO,  R. 

FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M.                 STONESTREET,  L.                       MESSINA, 

S. 

MURRAY,  J.                   ERKELENS,    H.                             SEINIGER 

,  s. 

Violas 

LEERANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G.                           BERNARD,    A. 

GROVER,   H. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

CAUHAPE,  J.                        VAN    WYNBERGEN,   C. 

WERNER,   H. 

AVIERINO,    N.                DEANE,    C.                             HUMPHREY, 

G. 

GERHARDT,  S.                 JACOB,   R. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,   J.        CHARDON,   Y.               STOCKBRIDGE,   C. 

FABRIZIO,    E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

BARTH,    C.                    DROEGHMANS,  H.      WARNKE,   J. 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

ZIMBLER,    J. 

K.UNZE,   M. 

LEMAIRE,   J.                 LUDWIG,    O.                  GIRARD,  H. 

JUHT,   L. 

VONDRAK,   A. 

MOLEUX,  G.                  FRANKEL,  I.                 DUFRESNE,  G. 

Flutes 

Oboes                           Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

gillet,  f.                    polatschek,  v. 

LAUS,  A. 

BLADET,  G. 

devergie,  j.                 valerio,  m. 

ALLARD,  R. 

AMERENA,  P. 

STANISLAUS,  H.                  MAZZEO,    R. 

Eb  Clarinet 

PANENKA,  E. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet             Contra-Bassoon 

MAOSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L.                            MIMART,  P. 

PILLER,   B. 

Horns 

Horns                   Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,  G. 

VALKENIER,  W.                  MAGER,   G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,    < 

W. 

LANNOYE,  M.                    LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

VALKENIER,  W. 

SINGER,  J.                              VOISIN,  R.  L. 

LILLEBACK,  W. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

LORBEER,   H.                        VOISIN,    R. 
MANN,   J. 

ADAM,  E. 

TUBA 

Harps                        Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    B.                       SZULC,    R. 

STERNBURC,    S. 

CAUGHEY,    E.                     POLSTER,  M. 

WHITE,   L. 
ARCIERI,    E. 

Organ 

Piano                       Celesta 

Librarian 

SNOW,  A. 

SANROMA,   J.                       FIEDLER,    A. 

ROGERS,   L.  J. 

Music,  autographs  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 
works  are  in  the  current  repertory  may  be  seen  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  Foyer. 

The  paintings  now  on  view  are  the  work  of  Lilla  Cabot 
Perry  (January  13,  1 848-February  28,  1933),  and  have 
been  kindly  loaned  by  Miss  Margaret  Perry.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Tea  Party 

2.  On  the  River 

3.  Scampo  and  the  Parrot 

4.  Long  Pond,  Late  October 

5.  Portrait  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

6.  Mount  Crotched,  9  a.m. 

7.  March  Afternoon,  Hancock,  N.H. 

8.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Clark  Grew 

9.  Snow  Storm  on  the  Knolls 

10.  Scampo,    Spring    Sunshine 

11.  The  Green  Hat 

12.  Two  Friends 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

MONDAY    EVENING,    ^December  30 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 

By  John  N.  Burk 
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Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest   B.   Dane Treasurer 
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<^A  fjtter  from  ~ 

A  New  Subscriber: 


Paris,  December  2,  1935 


Dear  Mr.  Taft: 


In  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  I  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  attend  some  concerts  of  the  wonder- 
ful Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  brilliant  con- 
ducting of  Dr.  S.  Koussevitzky. 

Before  I  came  to  America  I  knew  already  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was 
prepared  for  the  best,  but  what  I  have  heard  surpassed 
all  my  expectations.  I  could  not  imagine  that  such  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  interpretation  and  execu- 
tion could  exist  at  all. 

Not  only  Boston  and  not  only  America  but  all  those 
who  love  music  must  be  proud  of  the  work  which  Dr.  S. 
Koussevitzky  and  his  Orchestra  are  doing  in  the  domain 
of  the  purest  musical  art,  and  must  therefore  sympathize 
with  your  action  supporting  this  wonderful  organization. 

This  gives  me  perhaps  the  reason  to  ask  you  to  enroll 
me  as  a  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
will  be  a  great  honor  for  me  to  belong  to  your  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hoping  that  you  will  accept  this  expression  of  my  in- 
terest, I  enclose  my  modest  gift  ($25)  by  cheque  to  your 
order. 

Sincerely  yours, 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  December  30,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

Beethoven   Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Brahms  .' Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  83 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegro  appassionato 
III.     Andante 
IV.     Allegretto   grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Taneiev .  .  .  Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  12 

I.  Allegro  molto 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Scherzo;  Vivace 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro   energico 

SOLOIST 

BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Boston,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 
works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  24.) 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84* 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


T)eethoven  wrote  his  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  play  by  assign- 
■D  ment  (for  a  production  by  Hard  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre  in 
Vienna  on  May  24,  1810).  It  could  hardly  have  been  an  unwilling 
task,  for  the  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 

*  The  overture  and  incidental  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  these  concerts  April 
13,   1934    (Soprano,   Olga  Averino;    Reader,   Richard  Hale). 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 
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•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
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and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
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The  encounter  of  Beethoven  and  Goethe  at  Teplitz  in  1812  is  a 
fascinating  tale,  not  the  less  so  for  the  part  played  in  the  meeting  by 
Bettina  Brentano,  the  "Kind"  of  twenty-five,  romantic  handmaid  of 
male  genius  —  Bettina  of  the  "wild  and  tender  heart."  To  show  Bee- 
thoven's deep  veneration  of  Goethe's  art  we  shall  quote  briefly  from 
his  letter  to  Bettina  in  1811:  "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me, 
select  all  words  which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and 
admiration.  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,' 
to  which  I  have  composed  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love 
for  his  poems,  which  cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  a  great  poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?" 

As  for  Goethe's  attitude  toward  Beethoven,  he  has  often  been  ac- 
cused of  indifference,  probably  unjustly.  The  urbane  poet  was  bound 
to  find  the  brusque  and  eruptive  composer  unpleasantly  disturbing. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  Beethoven's 
music.  He  produced  "Egmont"  at  Weimar,  with  the  incidental  music, 
and  on  many  occasions  listened  to  the  master's  various  scores  with 
curious  interest.  That  he  found  the  Fifth  Symphony  impressive,  but 
terrifying,  was  due,  partly  to  the  aggressive  challenge  in  it,  partly  to 
his  supersensitive  hearing,  which  was  offended  by  tones  of  more  than 
moderate  volume. 

Ginidni  Scotch  Jwatk 


Our  collection  of  fine  quality  Scotch  Tweeds  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  country.  we  show  over  400  care- 
fully selected  materials  and  they  cost  very  little  more 
than  the  imitations.  samples  on  request.  phone  kenmore  2147 

ROMANES    &     PATERSON 

Edinburgh,   Scotland  

581  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON         ....         IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL,  HANCOCK  1 56 1 
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CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR  PIANOFORTE 
AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


"  rr  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
a  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  out  of  his  overcoat*  pocket  and  says  casually:  'Look 
at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer 
quarters,  and  where  he  gave  his  friend  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score, 
completed  that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on 
July  11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning 
him,  by  the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
B-flat  major.  He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days 

*Brahms,  far  more  interested  in  comfort  than  style,  seems  to  have  been  famous  for  an  old 
brown  overcoat  at  this  time.  He  must  have  worn  it  with  entire  complacence,  for  his  friends, 
the  Herzogenbergs,  wrote  him  (October  28,  1881) — "If  you  only  knew  how  we  two  look 
forward  to  seeing  that  good  old  brown  overcoat!" 
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earlier  —  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny 
pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat, 
and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has 
yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very 
nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to 
take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly 
since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl 
with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 
The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  be- 
tween the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four- 
movement  aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "sym- 
phony with  piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add 
that  while  Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and 
orchestral  parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tra- 
dition in  the  order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor.  Another  one 
would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  him  on  his  many  concert 
tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First,  after  its  original  near- 
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fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with  open  arms,  even  in 
the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms  who  had  firmly 
established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies,  approached 
again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  —  entirely  without  haste. 
It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  when 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D 
major  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper. 
Three  years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned 
to  Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  nearby,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see.  Per- 
formances were  arranged  for  a  number  of  cities  in  November  and 
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December,  the  composer  to  take  the  piano  part.  Budapest  was  the 
first,  on  November  9;  then  came  Stuttgart,  November  22.  Biilow  con- 
ducted it  at  Meiningen  on  November  27,  and  subsequently  took  his 
orchestra  to  Berlin  and  to  Hamburg  introducing  the  concerto  in  those 
cities.  Zurich,  Breslau,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Miinster  likewise  heard  it.  Before 
the  performance  in  Vienna  (December  26),  Brahms,  as  he  had  done 
(or  was  to  do)  with  each  of  the  four  symphonies,  played  his  own  two 
piano  arrangements  with  Ignatz  Brull,  for  a  group  of  friends.  The 
tour  also  included  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1882,  Utrecht  later  in 
January,  and  Frankfort  in  February.  Although  one  critic  in  Vienna 
found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and  at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  suc- 
cess is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the  single  and  unusual  exception 
of  Leipzig.  The  Geivandhdusler,  who  were  developing  an  actual  ad- 
miration of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently  still  considered  that 
the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  concertos  had  been  said 
by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  to 
send  her  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store  of  tact,  so  often 
needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote:  "Here  are  the  desired 
bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If  you  had  not  left  definite 
orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  discreditable  stuff, 
although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its  charm."  In  brief, 
the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a  general  coolness  on 
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the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow  who  took  his 
Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and  making 
a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  programme  "by  express  command  of  his  Duke,  who  had 
desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  (the 
First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness 
manifested  towards  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with  the  new 
concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1."  Biilow  had  affronted  the 
Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

At  Meiningen,  a  carefully  nurtured  Brahms  center,  the  composer 
had  been  received  as  heartily  as  he  always  was  in  that  town.  Biilow 
had  invited  him  to  come  and  rehearse  any  of  his  music  that  he  wished 
with  the  ducal  orchestra,  even  with  no  thought  of  performance. 
Brahms  could  not  refuse  such  an  opportunity,  and  went  to  Meiningen 
with  his  manuscript  in  October,  to  try  it  out,  returning  in  November 
for  the  Meiningen  performance,  which  followed  those  in  Budapest 
and  Stuttgart.  Brahms  wrote  to  Elisabet,  inviting  her  to  the  "composer- 
rehearsals"  at  Meiningen:  "It  really  is  worth  while,  particularly  if 
you  take  a  few  days  and  hear  some  of  the  rehearsals.  These  fellows 
play  quite  excellently,  and  they  have  no  conception  of  such  rehearsing, 
such  practising,  at  Leipzig."  Miss  May  says  of  the  concert  itself:  "The 
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first  glimpse  of  the  composer  as  he  advanced  to  the  platform  to  play 
the  solo  of  the  new  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-llat  caused  an  outburst 
of  welcome  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  his  seat  imme- 
diately, and  the  enthusiasm,  growing  with  each  movement,  reached  its 
climax  at  the  end.  —  "  The  Duke  at  the  end  of  the  concert  "expressed 
his  appreciation  by  decorating  Brahms  with  the  cross  of  his  family 
order." 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he- 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
to  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single- 
evening  (by  Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 
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BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER 


BEVERIDGE  WEBSTER  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  father, 
himself  a  pianist,  was  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  his  mother  was  also  an  accomplished  musician.  The  child 
showed  musical  ability  from  babyhood,  and  was  taught  to  play  the 
piano  at  the  age  of  five  by  his  father.  When  thirteen,  Beveridge 
Webster  went  abroad  to  complete  his  musical  education  in  France, 
and  studied  under  Isidor  Philipp  at  Fontainebleau,  and  later  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Taking  the  "Grand  Prix"  in  1926,  the  young  man 
has  made  several  tours  of  Europe.  He  returned  to  this  country  last 
season  after  having  spent  thirteen  years  abroad.  He  has  during  last 
season  and  this  appeared  with  orchestras  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh  and  Richmond,  and  given  recitals  in  a  number 
of  our  cities. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  IN  C,  Op.  12 

By  Serge  Ivanovitch  Taneiev 

Born  in  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  November   25,   1856;   died  at    Moscow, 

June    1915 


This  is  in  reality  the  fourth  (and  last)  in  order  of  Taneiev's  sym- 
phonies, although  publishing  it  as  his  "First"  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  repudiated  those  which  had  gone  before.  The  symphony  was 
published  in  1901.  It  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Glazounov.  It  was 
played  by  this  orchestra,  November  22,  1901,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Con- 
ductor (the  performance  at  these  concerts  November  29,  1935,  was 
the  second).* 

The  composer  labels  his  work  as  in  C,  but  on  the  strength  of  certain 
strong  precedents  in  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  he  could  safely  have 
called  it  C  minor.  The  first  theme  develops  from  a  three-note  motto 
rapped  out  by  the  orchestra,  fortissimo.  The  second,  piano,  is  a  con- 
trasting melodious  subject,  exposed  by  the  lower  strings  in  unison, 
A-flat  major,  and  later  taken  up  by  the  wood  winds.  The  development 
has  the  richness  of  contrapuntal  device  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  work.  The  symphony  is  even  more  closely  knit  by  the  recur- 
rence of  material  from  the  first  movement  in  the  Adagio,  and  more 
obviously  still  in  the  Finale,  where  the  second  theme,  in  fullest  scor- 
ing, rises  to  a  triumphant  peroration.  The  slow  movement  is  charac- 
terized by  restraint  and  sustained  lyricism,  with  delicately  wrought 
detail.  The  scherzo,  vivace,  6-8,  aims  at  the  highest  brilliance,  with 
scoring  and  invention  intensively  applied  to  this  end.  The  Trio  es- 
tablishes a  2-4  rhythm  and  utilizes  the  opening  theme  of  the  slow 
movement  in  the  greatly  increased  tempo.  The  Finale  calls  upon  the 
theme  of  the  middle  section  in  the  Adagio,  but  now  proclaims  it  in  a 
vigorous  and  striding  music,  which  leads  up  with  outward  pomp 
of  full  percussion  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  the  C  major 
tonality  is  at  last  established.  The  second  melodious  theme  of  the 
opening  movement  is  here  sung  by  the  orchestra  in  full  panoply. 

Taneiev  was  a  true  pillar  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  bred  in 
its  tradition.  From  the  time  that  he  began  to  study  there  at  the  age 
of  ten,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  moulded 
him  into  a  pianist  of  great  brilliance.  Hubert  was  his  master  in  form 
and  fugue,  Tchaikovsky  in  composition,  with  the  result  that 
Tchaikovsky  and  Taneiev  became  lifelong  friends,  and  that  the  older 
musician  often  sought  the  opinion  of  the  younger  one,  and  was  natur- 
ally delighted  when  Taneiev  performed  his  B-flat  concerto  and  other 
pianoforte  music  with  great  success.  He  succeeded  Tchaikovsky  as  pro- 
fessor of  instrumentation  at  the  Conservatory,  later  (when  Klind- 
worth  retired,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  having  died)  taking  the  chair  in 


*What  was  announced  as  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  New  York  was  given  by  the 
Russian   Symphony   Society,    Modeste   Altschuler,    conductor,    March    1904. 
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the  pianoforte  department.  He  was  director  of  the  institution  for  five 
years  (1885-1889),  succeeding  Hubert,  and  preceding  Sofanov.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  two  recalcitrant  pupils,  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
sat  under  him  in  "strict  counterpoint."  The  former  writes:  "I  could 
not  take  the  faintest  interest  in  all  these  imitations  and  reversions, 
these  augmentations  and  diminutions  and  other  embellishments  of  an 
ugly  cantus:  I  found  it  all  dreadfully  dull,  and  none  of  the  rapturous 
praises  and  most  eloquent  sermons  of  the  highly  esteemed  Taneiev 
could  convince  me  to  the  contrary.  Scriabin,  who  was  my  classmate, 
felt  exactly  the  same."  Yet  Rachmaninoff  dedicated  his  symphony  to 
Taneiev,  and  has  in  other  ways  revealed  his  high  regard  for  the 
musical  counsellor  of  his  youth. 

Taneiev  was  indeed  a  veritable  wizard  in  the  subject.  Making  the 
early  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  Netherlands  and  Rome  the  basis 
of  his  researches,  he  wrote  a  manual,  "Counterpoint  of  Rigid  Writ- 
ing," which  is  said  in  its  way  never  to  have  been  equaled.  It  can  be 
imagined  how  the  cult  of  western  technical  expertism  which  centered 
about  Taneiev  in  Moscow  was  patronized  by  the  nationalists  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  how  in  turn  Taneiev  and  his  kind  must  have  looked 
down  their  noses  at  the  dilettantism  of  Moussorgsky  in  Petersburg. 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  most  tolerant  of  the  Petersburg  group,  held 
Taneiev's  talents  in  respect,  although,  coming  to  Moscow  more  than 
once  in  his  early  days  with  a  new  score  under  his  arm,  he  had  be- 
trayed, so  writes  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  autobiography,  "glaringly 
conservative  opinions  in  musical  art.  Toward  Glazounov's  early  ap- 
pearances he  had  shown  deep  distrust;  Borodin  he  had  considered  a 
clever  dilettante  and  no  more;  and  Moussorgsky  had  merely  made 
him  laugh.  Probably  he  had  placed  no  high  estimate  on  Cui,  either, 
as  well  as  on  me.  But  my  study  of  counterpoint  (about  which  he 
had  learned  from  Tchaikovsky)  had  unbent  him  toward  me  is  some 
measure.  He  worshiped  Tchaikovsky,  and  Tchaikovsky  had  singled 
me  out  from  the  rest  of  the  St.  Petersburgers  surrounding  me."  As 
for  Balakirev,  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  no  expression  of  opinion  to  re- 
port, but  he  remembered  a  certain  clash  at  a  rehearsal,  when  Taneiev 
spoke  "sharply  and  frankly." 

"In  the  nineties,"  continues  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "Taneiev's  opinions 
of  St.  Petersburg  composers  underwent  a  marked  change:  he  came  to 
appreciate  Glazounov's  activity;  treated  Borodin's  compositions  with 
respect;  regarding  only  Moussorgsky  with  dislike  and  ridicule.  This 
change  in  attitude  coincided  somehow  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period  in  his  activity  as  composer,  after  he  had  thrown  himself  more 
freely  into  creative  work  and  was  guiding  himself  by  the  ideals  of 
contemporary  music  —  though  still  preserving  his  astounding  con- 
trapuntal technique.   He  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  with  his  recently 
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finished  opera  'Oresteia,'  played  it  at  our  house,  and  astonished  us  all 
with  pages  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  expressiveness.  He  had  been 
at  the  composition  of  his  opera  for  a  long  time,  possibly  ten  years. 
Before  setting  out  for  the  real  expounding  of  a  composition,  Taneiev 
used  to  precede  it  with  a  multitude  of  sketches  and  studies:  he  used 
to  write  fugues,  canons  and  various  contrapuntal  interlacings  on  the 
individual  themes,  phrases  and  motives  of  the  coming  composition; 
and  only  after  gaining  thorough  experience  in  its  component  parts, 
did  he  take  up  the  general  plan  of  the  composition  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan,  knowing  by  that  time,  as  he  did,  and  perfectly, 
the  nature  of  the  material  he  had  at  his  disposal  and  the  possibilities 
of  building  with  that  material.  The  same  method  had  been  applied 
by  him  in  composing  'Oresteia.'  It  would  seem  that  this  method  ought 
to  result  in  a  dry  and  academic  composition,  devoid  of  the  shadow 
of  an  inspiration;  in  reality,  however,  'Oresteia'  proved  quite  a  re- 
verse —  for  all  its  strict  premeditation,  the  opera  was  striking  in  its 
wealth  of  beauty  and  expressiveness." 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  with  great  suc- 
cess.* Taneiev  also  wrote  a  cantata  "Johannes  Damascenus"  to  a  text 
by  Alexei  Tolstoy,  by  which  he  first  became  known  in  Russia  as  a 


*The  overture  to  "Oresteia"   was  performed  by  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,    November 
30,   1900,   and   again  in   1903. 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD    CONCERT 
OF  THE  MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

Monday  Evening,  January  27,  1936,  at  8.15 


Guest  Conductor 
DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  the  celebrated  Athenian  conductor,  will 
make  his  first  appearances  in  America  when  he  conducts  this  or- 
chestra as  guest  at  the  next  Monday  Evening  Concert  (likewise  at 
the  concerts  of  January  24-25  and  January  31  and  February  1). 
Mitropoulos  was  born  in  1896,  studied  under  Paul  Gilson  and 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  At  present  he  is  the  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Athens  Conservatory.  He  has  made  his  mark  as 
a  composer,  and  also  as  a  piano  virtuoso.  In  recent  seasons  he  has 
conducted  the  orchestras  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  other 
European  cities,  making  a  remarkable  impression  as  the  most  out- 
standing of  newcoming  conductors  in  a  number  of  years. 
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"MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS" 

TO  LEARN  THAT  JUST  OVER  OUR  SOUTHERN  DOORSTEP  IS 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  FASCINATING  COUNTRIES  in  the  WORLD. 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

TWICE  ONLY  satf&?>1yyStnee  JAN.10-11 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS   55c,     85c,  $1.10,   INC.  TAX 


TO  BE  SEEM- 
In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manu- 
scripts, and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's 
current  repertory.  There  are  still  being  shown  the  head  of 
Sibelius  recently  modelled  by  Madame  Koussevitzky,  and  a  por- 
trait by  Vassily  I.  Schoukhaeff  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  with  the 
double-bass. 

The  New  England  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  remain  by  their  courtesy  for  another  week.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  Birches" 

Edmund   C.   Tarbell  —  "Mother   and   Child   in   a    Boat" 

Joseph  de  Camp  —  "The  Guitar  Player" 

Childe  Hassam  —  "Boston  Common  at  Twilight" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Salmon  Fishing" 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  —  "My  Children  in  the  Woods" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Eleanor" 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  First  Snow" 
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composer.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  songs  and  chamber  music,  in- 
cluding six  string  quartets. 

Leonid  Sabaneiev,  devoting  a  chapter  in  his  "Modern  Russian  Com- 
posers" to  Taneiev,  is  nothing  less  than  prophetic  about  this  com- 
poser, as  yet  so  little  known  outside  of  Russia: 

"At  present  Taneiev  is  rising  from  the  ashes,  rising  slowly  but 
steadily  and  convincingly.  Mastery  is  the  most  enduring  thing  in  art. 
Tastes  and  fashions  change,  also  the  demands  for  one  sort  of  contents 
or  another,  but  mastery  ever  remains  necessary  and  desirable,  it  makes 
the  works  of  the  classics  and  antiquity  live.  And  Taneiev  always 
possessed  mastery  in  the  highest  degree,  in  minute  things  as  well  as 
in  large  things.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  exacting  artist  who  took 
pains  with  his  art  to  the  minutest  detail  and  found  no  rest  until 
everything  reached  his  ideal.  But  mastery  was  not  the  only  thing. 
Also  the  inner  side,  the  content,  of  Taneiev's  creative  art  possessed  such 
solid  merits  that  it  stands  the  'test  of  time'  so  dreaded  by  every  artist. 

"We  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  Taneiev  is  the  rising  star  of 
Russian  music,  still  unrecognized,  but  destined  to  be  recognized  with 
recognition  similar  to  that  of  almost  all  the  truly  great,  not  in  his 
lifetime  but  after  death.  It  is  only  then  that  there  emerge  the  true 
values,  and  the  falseness  of  perspective,  natural  in  the  estimation  of 
even  the  most  farsighted,  is  rectified." 


MARIOS 


A  nook  of  old  Rome 

Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Announces  the  opening  of  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

A  Distinctive  Roman  Bar 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 


k       #  np- 


■  F      ' 
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SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  longer  or  shorter  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  are 
suggested  as  a  gift.  They  may  be  purchased  on  a  proportionate  basis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  and  presented  with  a  GIFT  CARD    (as  reproduced  above). 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST,  says:  —  "Anyone  possessing  a  normal  speaking  voice  should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 


T  ,     S  Kenmore  7873 
e  "   I  Columbia  20 41 


30   HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,   BOSTON 


Auditions  free  of  charge 
Reduced    Rates 


44  Church  Street 


LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

»    -    -      Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department     •    •    • 
Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mimart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Horn  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND   RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.    Tel.    Dedham    0012 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice     Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 

470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE Commonwealth  3368 

Mine.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 

RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

BRENDAN  KEENAN 

The  Cultural,  Spiritual  and  Physical  Problems  of  Piano  Mastery 

"  —  rarely  profound  understanding  of  music  —  broad  culture  —  rare  intuition  and  psy- 
chological understanding  —  inspiring  teacher."  —  Mme.  Ekly   Ney. 

"  —  I  have  only  the  best  wishes  for  this  genius,  hoping  he  has  the  opportunities  to  reach 
the  great  heights  of  which  he  is  surely  capable."  —  Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin. 

"  —  I   am   sure,   serious-minded   as  you   are,   you   will  be   a   great   success   as   a  teacher." 

Baldwin  Piano  386  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  — Willem  van  Hoogsteaten 

LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In   Boston  on   Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Concert  Direction:  AARON   RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building 

GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  After-noons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

TSUYA   MATSUKI 

Private  and  class  lessons  in  musicianship  and  pianoforte 

Alternate  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  Boston 

For  appointments  ivrite  to 

121  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD  BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 


I 


<£fri  JBoston  Cveri/  Thursdau  ancLcfridaLf^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol Ogg5 


CHARLES     £  COpianSiI? 

REPPER  TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  and  singers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206   COMMONWEALTH   AVE.,    Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700  Boston 


LIST  of  CASTS  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 

i\  S  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  stage,  are  as  follows:  Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples); 
Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome);  Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden);  Dancing 
Faun  (Rome);  Demosthenes  (Rome);  Sitting  Anacreon  (Copen- 
hagen); Euripides   (Rome);  Diana  of  Versailles    (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (Rome);  Amazon 
(Berlin);  Hermes  Logios  (Paris);  Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in 
Bologna);  Sophocles  (Rome);  Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen);  Aes- 
chines   (Naples);  Apollo  Belvedere   (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are:  Bacchic  Procession  (Naples); 
Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes   (Naples). 


r  as  i 


I  am 

more  than 

a  piano 


/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  the  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

/  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

/  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 


am  St/emway 

M.   STEINERT   &   SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

16  2   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON 


Jjos&j  Jjfizvlnris, 


"The  Baldwin  is  more  capable  of  delicate  shad- 
ing and  tone  coloring,  as  well  as  big  effects, 
than  any  other  piano  made  today." 

This  brilliant,  expressive  pianist  shares  the 
preference  of  many  other  great  artists  who  find 
in  this  superb  instrument  those  attributes  so 
satisfying  to  every  lover  of  great  music. 

The  Baldwin  Grand  can  now  be  purchased  on 
a  convenient  budget  plan  with  liberal  trade- 
in  allowance.  Call  or  phone  for  details. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 


f^\ 


I 


N 
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JORDA|l|lMARSH 


WE  PAID 

<i)\iana'fia  ^yl/{an±risLd 
$6  A  WEEK  IN  THE  '70s 


Not  for  dramatics — but  for  flourishing  a  pen 
at  far  more  prosaic  duties,  since  it  was  some 
considerable  time  before  his  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
and  Cyrano.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  had 
his  first  histrionic  call  from  the  ghostly  voices 
that  echoed  from  the  Theatre  Comique  stage 
which  once  stood  about  where  you  purchase 
our  cosmetics,  now.  Barnum's  Aquarial  Gardens 
had  marked  the  site  before,  and  the  Adelphi 
somewhat  later. 

Hallowed  ground  indeed,  for  our  displays  of 
sprightly  new  fashions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  generations  of  customers,  incidentally 
who  have  caused  our  expansion  to  two  massive 
buildings  that  house  stocks  Richard  Mansfield 
and  his  contemporaries  never  would  have  visioned 
possible — even  in  their  world  of  make-believe! 


The  C^ommunity   rederation  ol  Boston 

invites  you  to  see  a 

ohort  JVLoving  .Picture 

to  be  shown  during  the  intermission  in  the 

(chorus  JYoom 

at  the  end  ol  the  lelt-hand  corridor 

ol  the  first  oalcony 

Philip  .Morris  Cigarettes,  which  have  heen  donated 
by  the  Manufacturers,  will  be  given  away 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticker  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  I  192 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

MONDAY  EVENING,  January  27 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    I93G,  BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   InC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,   BOSTON 

^Allied with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,   1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICX,   J. 

ELCUS,   G. 
GUNDERSEN,   R. 

LAUGA,    N.              SAUVLET,    H.                  RESNIKOFF,    V 
KASSMAN,   N.        CHERKASSKY,   P.         EISLER,    D. 

HANSEN,   E. 

leibovici,  j. 

MARIOTTI,   V. 
PINFIELD,    C. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
LEVEEN,   P. 

TAPLEY,  r. 
KRIPS,   A. 

KNUDSON,    C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,   S. 

BEALE,    M. 
DEL   SORDO,   R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
FIEDLER,   B. 

BRYANT,   M.                 STONESTREET,  L.                        MESSINA, 
MURRAY,   J.                  ERKELENS,   H.                              SEINIGER 

S. 

s. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

FOUREL,   G. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

BERNARD,   A. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,   C. 

GROVER,    H. 
WERNER,    H. 

AVIERINO,    N.                DEANE,   C.                               HUMPHREY, 
GERHARDT,  S.              JACOB,   R. 

G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

langendoen,  j.      chardon,  y.           stockbridge,  c. 
barth,  c.               droeghmans,  h.    warnke,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,    E. 
MARJOLLET,    L. 
ZIMBLER,   J. 

K.UNZE,    M. 
VONDRAK,   A. 

LEMAIRE,  J.                  LUDWIG,   O.                   GIRARD,    H. 
MOLEUX,  G.                  FRANKEL,    I.                DUFRESNE,   C. 

JUHT,   L. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 
BLADET,  g. 

amerena,  p. 
Piccolo 

GILLET,   F. 

devergie,  j. 
stanislaus,  h. 

English  Horn 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

Eb  Clarinet 
Bass  Clarinet 

LAUS,   A. 
ALLARD,    R. 
PANENKA,   e 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MIMART,   P. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,    G. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
VALKENIER,  w. 
GEBHARDT,   W. 

VALKENIER,   W. 
LANNOYE,   m. 
SINGER,  J. 
LORBEER,   H. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,   M. 
VOISIN,   R.   L. 
VOISIN,   R. 
MANN,  J. 

RAICHMAN,   J. 
HANSOTTE,    L. 
LILLEBACK,    W. 
ADAM,    E. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

\DAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   B. 
CAUGHEY,   E. 

SZULC,   R. 
POLSTER,  M. 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,    L. 
ARCIERI,  e. 

Organ 

SNOW.   A. 

Piano 
sanroma',  j. 

Celesta 
fiedler.  a. 

Librarian 

ROGERS,  L.  .! 
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Cfjanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 

Exciting  New 

Millinery  Fashions 

Have  Arrived 

12.50 


SUZY  herself  designed  the  original  of  the  pert 
young  hat  sketched  above!  Audacious  —  and 
exciting  —  a  little  upturned  felt  with  an  amusing 
taffeta  bow  perched  directly  in  front!  Just  one  model 
from  an  intriguing  selection  of  brand  new  hats. 

Second  Floor 
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APPLICATION     BLANK 


For  the  concert  by  the 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI,  Conductor 

Monday  Evening,  March  16,  1936 
in  Symphony  Hall 

(To  be  used  only  by  those  who  own  season  tickets  for  the  Boston 
Symphony   Monday  Evening  concerts) 

Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

I  apply  for tickets  at  $ each,  for  which 

please  find  my  check  (payable  to  Symphony  Hall)  for  $ 

Tickets  are  to  be  mailed  to  me. 


Name    . 
Address 


Insofar  as  tickets  are  available,  these  applications  will  be 
filled  in  order  of  their  receipt  shortly  after  February  1  and 
prior  to  the  public  sale. 

Trices 

Floor  First  Balcony 

_  A  center  } 

A  to  C  at  $3.00     A  to  c  sides  [     at  $3.50 

D  to  AA  "  4.00  B  to  E  center                       "     2.50 

BB  to  EE  "  3.50  F  to  T  center                         "     2°° 

FF    to  JJ  "  3.00  Second  Balcony 

„„        ^T^T  „  A  and  B  center  and  sides  at  $2.00 

KK  to  NN  2-5°  C  to  H  center  > 

OO  to  TT  "  2.00  C  side                               f     at  *l5° 

(No  Tax) 


Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  31,  at  2.30 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  1,  at  8.15 

DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,   Conducting 


Programme 

Mahler    Symphony   No.    1 

Schmitt  "The  Tragedy  of  Salome" 

Bach-Mitropoulos Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor 

THIRD  CONCERT  OF  THE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY,  February  4,  at  3  o'clock 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conducting 


Russian  Programme 

1'rokofieff   Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

Rimsky-Korsakov   "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 

Opera-Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,   January  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 
DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 


Programme 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

Rivier    Overture   for  a  Don   Quixote 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


(A  number  o£  paintings  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and 

pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory 

may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  32  .) 
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DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos  was  born  in  Athens  in  1896.  He  made  his 
first  studies  at  the  Athens  Conservatory,  having  been  a  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Wassenhoven  in  piano,  and  of  Armand  Marsick  in  composi- 
tion. He  completed  his  studies  of  composition  with  Paul  Gilson  at 
Brussels,  and  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  at  Berlin.  He  was  thereupon 
made  assistant  conductor  of  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1924,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Athens  to  take  the 
directorship  of  the  symphony  orchestra  of  its  Conservatory,  a  place 
which  he  still  holds. 

As  a  composer,  the  first  ambitious  work  of  Mr.  Mitropoulos  was 
an  opera,  "Beatrice,"  drawn  from  the  drama  of  Maeterlinck.  He  has 
since  composed  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Mr.  Mitropoulos  conducted  concerts  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  February,  1930,  his  first  appearance  there  since  the  days 
of  his  apprenticeship.  At  that  time  he  presented  his  own  Concerto 
Grosso.  He  made  his  Paris  debut  conducting  the  Orchestre  Sym- 
phonique  de  Paris,  February  14,  1932.  At  this  concert  he  played  the 
solo  part  in  Prokofieff's  Third  Piano  Concerto,  while  conducting  the 
orchestra.  A  fortnight  later,  he  was  first  heard  in  England.  He  made 
a  tour  of  the  principal  Italian  cities  in  February,  1933,  and  again 
visited  Italy  in  1934  and  1935.  In  May,  1934,  he  went  to  Russia,  con- 
ducting in  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  As  guest  conductor  at  the 
Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  in  1935,  he  presented  among  other  works 
the  Symphony  in  A  major  of  Ferroud;  the  "Symphonic  Concertante" 
of  Florent  Schmitt;  and  the  Suite  in  F  of  Albert  Roussel. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Mitropoulos  has  conducted  a  three 
months'  season  of  the  orchestra  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  returns  to  his 
post  in  Monte  Carlo  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  visit  to  America. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  2,  Op.  72 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  "Fidelio" 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  "Fidelio"  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  "Corio- 
lanus"  Overture  and  "Egmont"  music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 
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theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  fulsome  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the 
stage.  The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote 
for  the  opera  show  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  "Leonore  No.  2."* 
When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different   stress,   a   greater   and   more   rounded   symphonic   develop- 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore,"  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  ("Leonore,  ou  V Amour  Conjugal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Hebe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title   "Leonore"   restored. 
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ment.  The  result  was  the  so-called  "Leonore  No.  3."  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  "Fidelio"  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  "Leonore 
No.  1."  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Bee- 
thoven's death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  this  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon  the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  set  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance  which 
never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  them,  created  an  authoritative 
front  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course  would  place  the 
debated  overture  as  the  third  in  order,  a  point  of  view  highly  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  had  set  forth  the  evolution  of  the  three  overtures 
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from  the  simpler  "No.  1."  Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912) 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was 
originally  supposed  to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  takes  the 
same  stand,  citing  as  additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excel- 
lent work,  Beethoven's  Leonore-Quvertiiren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische 
Untersuchung  (1927),  which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in 
which,  following  Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  en- 
tangled." This  is  a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
music  itself,  and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven 
could  have  shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  com- 
promise, whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio"  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a  serviceable  theatre  overture, 
preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening  scene  of  Marcellina  with  her 
ironing,  and  her  preposterous  suitor. 

The  Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and 
songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlings- 
tagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to 
which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 

*  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethoven's  own 
hand,   was  discovered  in   1926,  in  the  files   of  Breitkopf   and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 
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side.  The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments. 

The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  un- 
resolved notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the  motto  of  the  famous 
string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,*  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the   trumpet   fanfare.   But   the  subject  had  developed  in   Bee- 


*  Wagner  reproached   Beethoven   for   not   omitting   the   conventional  but   undramatic   reprise 
in  his  Overture  to  Leonore  No.   3    ("Uber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische  Dichtungen,"   1857). 
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thoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare, 
simplified  and  more  effectively  introduced,  is  now  softly  answered  by 
the  joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore  used  at  that  point  in  the 
opera  (and  not  used  in  "No.  2").  The  composer,  with  that  ability 
to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of 
suspense,  of  mounting  joy  which  allows  the  listener  no  "let  down" 
before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is 
worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo,  as  the  music  moves 
without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now  overwhelm- 
ing coda.  The  "third  Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates 
a  few  measures,  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of 
the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his 
development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  en- 
larging the  coda. 
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Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Mrs.   Henry   B.   Bigelow 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  Frances  A.   M.   Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss    Elizabeth    Blake 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  2nd 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 


Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Miss   Elizabeth    Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss  Susan   B.   Bradlee 
Mrs.  J.  Gardner   Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Miss  Anna  W.  Braley 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  E.  D.   Brandegee 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.   Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.   Alice    M.    Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.   Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry    T.    Burbank 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss   Helen   C.   Burnham 
Mrs.    Henry   D.    Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.  Burnham 
Miss  Nina   H.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Bun- 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
Mr.   George   E.   Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Thomas   D.   Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
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Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Miss  Louisa  W.  Case 
Miss  Mary  S.  Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Mrs.   George   P.   Champlin 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss   Mabel   H.   Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.   Chapman 
Mrs.  Walter  G.   Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle   P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 
Miss  Elizabeth   C.   Church 
Mrs.    James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Miss    Barbara    Clapp 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Mrs.   F.   Roland   Clough 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.  Colt 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Cooper 
Miss  Rachel    E.    Cotton 
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Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles   Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.    Douglas    Crocker 

(Fitchburg) 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Mrs.  Florence  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.   Curtis 
Miss  Mary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   H.   Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 

Mrs.  Samuel    Dach 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel  W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.   Day 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  James  Dean 
Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
Mr.    Benjamin    A.    Delano 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 


Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs  William   H.   Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss  Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In  Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 

(Williamstown) 
Miss  Marian  Drury 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 
Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 

Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 

Mr.   Louis   Ehrlich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann 

Estate    of    Mrs.    Ludwig 

Eiseman 
In  Memory  of 

Selma   W.   Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.    Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank   A.    Farnham 
Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fay 


Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 

Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie    Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
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Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
Miss  Margaret   A.   Fish 
Miss   Edith   S.   Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 
The   Rev.   George   Stanley 

Fiske 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Fitz 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

John  F.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote 
Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward   W.   Forbes 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.   Forness 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith   M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter. S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 
Mr.   Harry   A.   Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman 
A  Friend 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Donald    McKay    Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.    Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.    Langdon    Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Mr.  William  C.  Fry 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 
(Fall    River) 

Mrs.   Homer   Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry   Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Miss   Mary   A.   Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 


Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  W.   S.   Gierasch 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss   Margaret   E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan   Godoy 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph   H.   Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   S.   Goodwin 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Harry   M.   Goodwin 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip   Grabfield 
Miss    Isabella    Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  M.  Greeley 
Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.  David   H.   Greenberg 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.   V.    Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss   Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Frances   L.   Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 

"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.   Frederick   G.   Hall 
Mrs.  H.   S.  Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren   Hall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 

Hallowell 
Mrs.   Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond 
Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding 


Miss  Lilian   Harmon 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles   H.   Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss   Ellen   R.  Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mr.  Parkman  B.  Haven 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin   C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura   Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.   John    W.    Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.   Thomas   W.   Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.   Hill 
Mr.   Arthur   D.    Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 
Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Miss  Alice  Marion  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.   Holmes 
Miss   Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss    Katharine    A.    Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.   P.  Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph   W.   Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss   Mary   F.    Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.   Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.   Houser 
Mr.   James   C.   Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
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Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  B.   Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.  Henry  S.   Hunnewell 
Miss  Emily  J.   Hurd 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 

Mrs.  William  James 

Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 

Mrs.  A.   S.  Jenney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 

In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Professor   Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.   Stowell   F.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl   F.   Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.    H.   Keenan 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.   Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara  Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mr.  Charles  A.  King 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 
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The   Misses   King 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
Mrs.   B.   Kopf 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss   Winnetta   Lamson 


(continued) 

Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mr.   Winslow   H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 


Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 

Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang    Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 


Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lapham 
Mrs.  Chester   W.   Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   A.   Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert   Lawton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss    Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.   H.   Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.    Alexander   Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Lindsay 
Miss   Esther   Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.  George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.   Lombard 
Mrs.   Percival   H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie   C.   Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 


Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble    (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.  Philip  S.   Marden 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss   H.   Florence   Mason 
Mr.   Harold  F.   Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Henry   McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn   B.   Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie  McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.    Mead 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Miss  A.  Louise  Messer 
Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller 
Miss   Mildred  A.   Miller 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur    W.    Moors 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 

Prof,  and   Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Miss  Charlotte  G.   S.   Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen  A.   Murphy 
Mrs.   H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 

Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Neill 
Mrs.    W.    LaCoste    Neilson 
Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 
Mrs.   Walter   H.   Newey 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Miss  Ruth   Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.   G.   Norton 
Miss   Annie   Anthony    Noyes 
A  Friend 
Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mr.  James  Otis 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Otis 

Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.   Russell   Sturgis   Paine 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.   Paine, 

2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Miss  E.  M.  Parker 
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Mr.   and   Mrs.  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 

Philip  S.  Parker  Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 

Mrs.  Willam   Stanley   Parker    Mrs.  William    E.   Rice 


Miss  Alice  R.  Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne   P.   Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.   Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.    Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mrs.   E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.  Ralph   Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 

(Washington) 
Mr.  C.   M.   Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley   L.    Pickman 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Miss  Helen  C.   Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond   Pierce 
Mrs.   Charles   G.   Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 
Mr.  Frederick   Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.    Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 


(Worcester) 
Mrs.  William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  Theodore   W.   Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss  Ruth   K.   Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Miss  Emma  Richter 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
A  Friend 

Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis   Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Miss   Mary  S.   Rousmaniere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   Adrian   Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt  Mr.  George  L.   Ruffin 

Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast  Mr.  Charles   Runyon 

Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride  Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty  Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 


Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Felix  Rackemann 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 


Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deW.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss  Gertrude  Sands 
Mr.  Sabin   P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence    W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   B.   Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
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Miss   Elizabeth   Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean   S.   Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Sears 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss   Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 
Mr.    Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.   Carroll   Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.   M.   N.   Smith-Petersen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.   Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel  Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis   M.   Stanwood 
Miss  Alice   K.   Stearns 
Miss  Frances   E.   Stebbins 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Mrs.  James   J.   Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.  Russell   Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles    P.    Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George   H.   Swift 
Miss  Lucy  W.   Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent   J.   Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.   and  Mrs. 

Augustus    Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.    Luther   Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip    M.   Tucker 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 

Mr.  A.   Ullman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 


Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 

Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth 

Mrs.  Eliot    Wadsworth 

Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 

Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 

Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 

Dr.  D.  H.  Walker 

Miss  Esther  M.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 

Mrs.   George  R.   Wallace 

Miss  Anne  Walmsley 

Miss  Sarah  Walmsley 

Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 

Miss  Alice  Walton 

Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 

Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 

Miss  Edith  Ward 
(Worcester) 

Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 

Mr.   Henry  Ware 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 

Mrs.  Guy  Waring 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  H.  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edwin    S.    Webster 
Prof.   K.  G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert   H.  Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.     Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.   Joseph   Weinrebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles   G.    Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss   Louisa   A.   Wells 


FRIENDS      OF     THE 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wetherbee 
Miss    Martha    Wetherbee 
In  Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  Whitcomb 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Mr.  Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
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Mrs.  Edmund  A.   Whitman  Miss    Florence    B.    Windom 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whitney  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 

Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miss  Louise  Adams 


Whittemore 
Miss   Mary   Emerson 

Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience  B.   Widger 
Mr.   Arthur    M.   Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward  F.   Wilder 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Mr.   Moses   Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
Miss  Clara  L.  Willis 
Mr.  Donald   B.   Willson 


Hobart    W.    Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss   Charlotte   Wood 
Dr.  Nathaniel   K.  Wood 
The    Misses   Woodman 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 

Woolley 
Mr.   Philip   W.   Wrenn 
Mrs.   Walter   P.   Wright 

Mrs.  William  B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


Members  in  Other  Cities 


Mrs.  William    Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Arthur   M.    Allen  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New  York   City 
Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York  City 
Mr.  Henry   J.   Bernheim  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Major   Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.   Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Misses   Ada   and   Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Mattie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.   Herbert   S.   Brussel  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  — New  York  City 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 
Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Prescott   O.   Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  H.  A.  Colton  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington,  Conn. 


Miss  Luna   B.   Converse  —  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts -New  York  City 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York  City- 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,   N.Y. 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch  —  Glen  Ridge, 

N.J. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter   H.   Eddy  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  — New  York  City 
Mrs.    Morris   Fatman  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.   Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  -  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Thomas    D.    Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Mrs.   H.  Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr -Exeter,  N.H. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
Mrs.  Henry   S.   Lanpher  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 
Mrs.   Alfred   L.   Lustig  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss    Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 

Compton,  R.I. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 

N.Y. 
Miss   Mabel   K.   McCue  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Dr.     Charles     A.     McDonald  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mrs.  G.   Pierce   Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  I.   Harris   Metcalf  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.  Jesse   H.   Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Charles   Neave  —  New  York  City 
Miss  K.   B.  Neilson  —  Darien,  Conn. 
Dr.   Harold   Neuhof  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Nickerson  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Gabriel  Paitchadze  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  Joseph    Parsons  —  Lakeville,    Conn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.    Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,   N.H. 


(concluded) 

The    Hon.    and    Mrs.    William    Phillips  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Raiman  —  Hollis,  N.Y. 
Miss  Hetta  Randerbrock  —  New  York  City 
The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Kate   C.   Ropkins  —  Hartford,   Conn. 
Mr.   Warren    L.   Russell  —  Queens   Village, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss   Edith   Scoville  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  Clifford   Seasongood  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry  D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.     Henry  S.  Shaw  —  Exeter,  N.H. 
Mrs.    George    St.   J.    Sheffield  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mr.  William  Sidney  Smith  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding  —  Rochester, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Foster   Stearns  —  Hancock,   N.H. 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stimson  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Stower  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  -  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzbet  ger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss    Mabel    Thuillard  —  Jamaica,    N.Y. 
Mr.  Stirling   Tomkins  —  New   York    City 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Albert    W.    von    Lilienthal  —  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week  —  Fieldston,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Miss  Frances  E.  White  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Miss  H.  H.  White  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  —  Washington, 

D.C. 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes  —  Rye,  N.Y. 
Miss  Elin  Wikander  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Josephine  D.  Wilkin  —  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Mrs.   Kenneth   F.   Wood  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Worcester  —  New  York  City 


. 
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OVERTURE  FOR  A  DON  QUIXOTE 

By  Jean  Rivier 

Born  at  Ville-meuble,  France,  in  1896 


1-ihis  overture  was  composed  in  1929  and  dedicated  to  "Nikolai 
Sokoloff  and  his  orchestra  at  Cleveland."  It  was  performed  by  this 
orchestra  for  the  first  time  on  November  14,  1929.  The  piece  had  its 
first  European  performance  at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  on 
February  15,  1931.  The  composer  has  given  the  following  explanation 
of  the  title  and  the  music  itself: 

"The  author  has  not  felt  himself  restricted  to  a  depiction  of  the 
particular  personality  of  Don  Quixote  as  conceived  by  Cervantes,  and 
there  is  no  single  passage  of  the  work  that  corresponds  with  a  given 
episode  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated  hero.  It  is  the  eternal  Don  Quixote 
whose  profoundly  human  character  belongs  to  all  times  and  all 
countries. 

"A  theme,  presented  by  the  trumpet,  accompanied  by  the  strings, 
bursts  forth  at  a  vigorous  gait,  and  with  clearly  outlined  contours, 
it  is  toned  down  quickly  and  assumes  an  almost  debonair  joviality, 
through  episodes  in  turn  tender,  burlesque,  or  sentimental. 


Presenting  forYour Pleasure 

^  VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.   -  Boston 

Dartmouth  Street      -       Off  Copley  Square 
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"A  second  theme  by  the  brasses  accentuated  by  the  'cellos  and  the 
string  basses  then  intervenes,  following  which  a  fanfare  develops, 
broadening  out  into  powerful  chords,  yielding  to  a  more  supple 
phrase,  announcing  the  slow  part  which  immediately  follows.  The 
saxophone  sadly  exhales  a  nostalgic  theme  over  the  sustained  notes 
of  the  horns  and  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  timpani;  flutes,  oboes,  and 
clarinet  respond  in  an  echo,  and  the  muted  strings  are  heard  recalling 
briefly  one  of  the  initial  episodes.  The  lento  theme  then  returns,  this 
time  by  the  trumpet  and  then  by  the  bassoon,  over  the  pianissimo 
chords  of  the  trombones.  Everything  seems  to  subside,  when  suddenly 
the  fanfare  bursts  forth  again,  supported  this  time  by  the  strings.  After 
a  sudden  silence,  the  movement  is  resumed  by  the  bassoons  and  clar- 
inets, gradually  accelerating,  leading  to  the  re-exposition  of  the  initial 
theme  played  this  time  by  the  first  and  second  violins,  and  supported  by 
the  punctuating  chords  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones.  There  follows 
a  short  development  which  ends  in  a  violent  fortissimo  burst  of  the 
whole  orchestra;  then  an  abrupt  pause  and  a  pirouetting  descent  exe- 
cuted by  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  followed  by  the  bassoons,  'cellos, 
and  string  basses.  Everything  subsides  to  an  absolute  pianissimo,  when 
a  violent  chord  declaimed  by  the  whole  orchestra  brings  the  conclusion. 

"The  work  was  conceived  for  a  normal  orchestra,  with  the  wood 
instruments  in  pairs,  four  horns,   three  trumpets,   three  trombones, 
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tuba,   timpani,   percussion   instruments,   harp,   piano,   and   the   usual 
strings.  The  saxophone  in  E-flat  takes  the  place  of  the  English  horn." 

M.  Rivier  studied  with  J.  Gallon  and  G.  Causade  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, taking  the  first  prize  in  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The  fol- 
lowing performances  of  his  works  in  Paris  are  noted:  a  Rhapsody  for 
'cello  and  orchestra,  played  at  the  Straram  Symphonic  Concerts, 
Feuermann  soloist,  March  1928;  a  Chant  Funebre,  by  the  Pasdeloup 
Orchestra,  February  4,  1928;  a  Dance  based  on  the  Relour  de  Tchad  of 
Andre  Gide,  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  February  17,  1928;  Trois 
Pastora  es  for  small  orchestra,  conducted  by  Straram,  February  7,  1929. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches)* 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  26,   1918 


When  in  1903-05  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses 
Symphoniques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued 
composer  in  France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated. 
"L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow 
"La  Mer"  with  some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral 
"Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St. 
Sebastien"  was  written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draftf  of  "La  Mer/'  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 


*  "La  Mer"  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conductor 
(this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States).  It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts 
of  April  20,  1907,  March  1,  1913,  December  18,  1915,  November  16,  1917,  January  14, 
1921,  November  21,  1924,  April  27,  1928,  October  11,  1929,  October  24,  1930,  March 
9,   1934. 

f  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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Telephone  Bluehills  9765 


scenery.  The  title  "Jettx  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  sea-shore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
as  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
Jhe  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  timpani,  bass  drum,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
has  induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  pro- 
vocative word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
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sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 
"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 
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SYMPHONIA  DOMESTICA,  Op.  53 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,   1864 


This  is  the  last  but  one  of  Strauss'  mighty  series  of  tone  poems.  The 
"Symphonia  Domestica"  was  written  in  1903;  the  "Alpine  Sym- 
phony" followed  belatedly  in  1915.  The  "Symphonia  Domestica" 
caused  much  argument  and  speculation  when  it  first  appeared,  for 
Strauss,  having  let  out  a  plain  hint  as  to  its  programme  before  he  had 
composed  the  work,*  would  divulge  nothing  whatever  about  his  pro- 
gramme intentions  when  it  was  first  performed  (at  a  Strauss  Festival 
in  New  York,  the  composer  conducting  Hans  Hermann  Wetzler's 
Orchestra,  March  21,  1904).  At  this  time  he  let  nothing  be  known 
beyond  the  title  itself,  and  the  dedication:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  child").  He  said  to  an 
interviewer:  "I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to  purely  as  music." 

When  the  new  "symphony"  was  played  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
June  of  that  year,  in  Dresden  in  November,  and  in  Berlin  in  Decem- 
ber, divisions  and  subtitles  appeared  in  the  programmes.  When  it  was 
played  in  London,  in  February,  1905,  there  were  disclosures  branded 
as  "official"  which  had  not  previously  appeared.  "In  accordance  with 
his  custom,"  said  the  Daily  News,  "he  has  not  put  forward  a  definite 
programme  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has  allowed  a 
description  to  be  made  public  —  with  some  inconsistency  because  he 
has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as  if  it  meant 
nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable  in  ignoring 
the  programme."  The  description  which  followed  interpreted  the 
scherzo  "as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath,"  the  subject  of  the  fugue 
as  a  "merry  argument,"  the  "dispute  between  father  and  mother  being 
the  future  of  the  son."  A  nine-page  analysis  of-  the  score  by  William 
Klatte,  whose  analyses  have  been  taken  as  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
poser, had  appeared  in  Die  Musik  for  January,  1905.  Strauss,  who 
after  writing  each  of  his  tone  poems  had  been  harassed  by  the  curious 
when  he  withheld  a  programme,  upbraided  by  the  conventional  when 
he  gave  one  out,  in  this  case  suffered  both  ills,  and  was  additionally 
accused  by  some  of  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  by  others  of  publicity- 
seeking.  "With  each  new  work  of  Strauss,"  wrote  Ernest  Newman, 
"there  is  the  same  tomfoolery  —  one  can  use  no  milder  word  to  de- 
scribe proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 
but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now 
with  the  'Symphonia  Domestica.'  "  Strauss,  not  unlike  most  artists, 


*  He  told  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times_  in  London,  1902:  "My  next  tone-poem  will 
illustrate  'a  day  in  my  family.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical,  partly  humorous  —  a  triple  fugue, 
the  three  subjects  representing  papa,   mamma,   and  baby." 
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may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  hoped,  above  all,  for  a  general 
understanding  of  his  musical  intentions  —  a  clear  and  straight  appre- 
hension of  his  music,  as  he  himself  felt  it.  There  intervened  the  in- 
evitable obstacle  of  the  programme.  In  trying  to  explain  himself  he 
usually  started  up  a  babble  of  altercation  which  obscured  his  true 
musical  purposes  to  the  world.  Striving  to  avoid  the  dilemma,  he  some- 
times brought  it  more  than  ever  upon  his  head. 


The  "Domestica"  divides  into  the  four  distinct  sections  of  a  sym- 
phony, although  there  is  no  break  in  the  flow  of  the  score,  and  the 
whole  is  far  more  closely  integrated  by  the  constantly  recurring 
themes  of  its  three  characters  than  the  most  "cyclic"  of  symphonies. 

The  work  starts  with  the  depiction  of  the  husband  in  his  several 
moods,  which  blend  one  into  the  other.  There  are  three  principal 
themes  set  forth  in  close  succession.  The  'cellos  open  the  score  with 
a  theme  marked  " gemachlich"  ("comfortable,"  "good-humored," 
"easy-going");  in  the  fifth  bar  the  oboe  gives  a  gentle,  "dreamy" 
theme;  there  is  a  subsidiary  theme  (for  the  clarinets)  marked 
"murrisch,"  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  "grumpy"  to  ruffle  the  prevailing 
serenity.  The  violins  set  forth  one  more  theme  of  the  husband, 
"fiery,"  and  rising  to  forte.  The  first  theme,  repeated  by  the  bassoons 
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and  'cellos,  leads  directly  to  the  theme  of  the  wife  (lively  and  capri- 
cious, with  prominent  violin  solo).  It  is  developed  with  the  husband's 
first  and  "fiery"  themes,  and  there  enters  the  third  character  in  the 
domestic  drama.  The  child's  theme  is  tenderly  sung  by  the  oboe 
d'amore,  over  a  string  accompaniment.  There  are  boisterous  trills, 
adoring  exclamations,*  and  there  follows  a  joyous,  romping  scherzo, 
with  themes  of  husband  and  wife  worked  in  in  grazioso  spirit.  If  the 
child  is  being  put  to  bed,  as  the  German  analysts  tell  us,  the  father 
takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  process.  The  music  subsides  to  a 
cradle  song  which  ends  as  the  clock  softly  strikes  seven,  and  there 
follows  a  last  gentle  lullaby  for  successive  wood-wind  instruments  and 
'cello,  to  an  accompaniment  of  clarinet  arpeggios. 

The  adagio  follows.  The  themes  of  the  husband  appear  still  again, 
and  are  treated  with  fuller  orchestration  and  new  variety.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  labelled  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  but  the  score  itself 
gives  no  verbal  aid.  The  wife's  chief  theme  is  treated  also  with  in- 
creased lyricism,  and  the  two  are  blended  in  what  is  called  the  "Love 
Scene,"  rising  to  a  moving  climax.  There  follows  a  section  which  has 
acquired  the  label  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  a  soft  music  of  blissful 
reminiscence,  in  which  the  child,  too,  is  fondly  remembered.  The 
dreams  fade;  day  has  come  again.  The  morning  hour  of  seven  strikes, 
and  at  once  the  child  is  awake,  as  joyous  trills  on  the  flutes  and  muted 
trumpets  attest. 

There  is  a  family  romp  before  which  the  former  one  pales,  in  the 


*  Over  brass  notes  in  the  score  is  inscribed:    "Die  Tauten:  'Gam  der  Papa' 
'Gam  die  Mama  I '  " 


-Die   Onkels: 


MARIOS 


A  nook  of  old  Rome 

Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Announces  the  opening  of  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

A  Distinctive  Roman  Bar 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 
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form  of  a  double  fugue.  The  bassoons  start  the  first  subject,  which  is 
picked  up  by  the  other  winds.  The  violins  in  their  high  register  start 
the  second  subject.  Themes  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  both  involved. 
The  climax  of  the  fugue  is  reached  and  diminishes  over  a  long  pedal 
point.  The  last  section  of  the  finale,  labeled  "Joyous  Decision,"  opens 
with  a  new  theme  for  the  'cellos,  which  introduces  a  folk-like  theme 
in  the  winds.  The  domestic  felicity  is  still  further  developed  with 
themes  of  husband  and  wife.  The  evocative  "dreamy"  theme  of  the 
husband  attains  new  imaginative  eloquence,  and  gives  way  once  more 
to  the  child's  theme.  The  "easy-going"  theme  of  the  husband  attains 
a  powerful  assertion.  The  adagio  is  recalled.  The  symphony  ends  in 
jubilation. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'amore,  English  horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets  in 
B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib.,  four  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  glockenspiel,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE   SPECIALIST,  says:— "Anyone  possessing  a   normal   speaking  voice   should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 

Tel.  {  Kenmore  7873  3Q   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON  Auditions  free  of  charge 

I  Columbia  2041  Reduced  Rates 

LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

44  Church  Street  Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

-    -    -     Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department     -    »    « 

Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mimart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Horn  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION   AND   PRONUNCIATION   FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND   RUSSIAN 

SONG  COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON   STREET 
Res.    Tel.    Dedham   0012 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice      Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.      Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 

470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 

RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELU  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
VORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subicax) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

BRENDAN  KEENAN 

The  Cultural,  Spiritual  and  Physical  Problems  of  Piano  Mastery 
" rarely    profound    understanding    of    music  —  broad    culture  —  rare    intuition    and    psy- 
chological understanding  —  inspiring  teacher." — Mme.  Elly  Net. 
"  —  1  have  only  the  best  wishes  for  this  genius,   hoping  he  has  the  opportunities  to  reach 

the  great  heights  of  which  he  is  surely  capable."  —  Mme.  Sigrid  Onegix. 
"  —  1   am   sure,   serious-minded   as  you   are,   you   will  be   a   great   success   as   a  teacher." 
Baldwin  Piano  386  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  — Willem  van  Hoogsteatbn. 

LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In    Boston    on    Mondays 

STUDIO,  725   BOYLSTON   STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Concert  Direction:   AARON   RICHMOND,   Pierce   Building 

GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

TSUYA   MATSUKI 

Private  and  class  lessons  in  musicianship  and  pianoforte 

Alternate  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  Boston 

For  appointments  turtle  to 

121  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD  BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 

MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 
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SINGING 
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Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol Ogg5 
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CHARLES    A  COM™?™ 

9IB  P I A  N I  ST 

REPPER  W  TEACHER 

Piano:    Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  onrequest. 
Ktnmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — -Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American   Instruments  for  sale 

206   COMMONWEALTH   AVE.,    Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

513  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"lam  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture  —  Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700  Boston 


Mme.Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 
ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St., Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds.— 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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I  am 

more  than 

a  piano 


/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  the  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

I  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

/  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 


I  am  Steinway 

M.   STEINERT    &   SONS 

A  Neu>  England  Institution  Since  1860 

182    BOYLSTON   STREET,    BOSTON 
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"The   Baldwin  has   the   most  beautiful  tone   I 

have  ever  found  in  a  piano." 

Gieseking's  preference  is  shared  by  a  host  of 

artists    and    discriminating    music-lovers,    who 

accord  this   superb   instrument  first  place 

among  the  truly  great  pianos. 

We  offer  a  convenient  budget  plan  with  liberal 

trade-in  allowance.  Call  or  phone. 


Baldwin   Piano 
Warerooms  Inc.    li=L 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Troas.      P 
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INC. 
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SEASON 

1935-1936 
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CO 


WE  PAID 

$6  A  WEEK  IN  THE  '70s 


Not  for  dramatics — but  for  flourishing  a  pen 
at  far  more  prosaic  duties,  since  it  was  some 
considerable  time  before  his  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
and  Cyrano.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  had 
his  first  histrionic  call  from  the  ghostly  voices 
that  echoed  from  the  Theatre  Comique  stage 
which  once  stood  about  where  you  purchase 
our  cosmetics,  now.  Barnum's  Aquarial  Gardens 
had  marked  the  site  before,  and  the  Adelphi 
somewhat  later. 

Hallowed  ground  indeed,  for  our  displays  of 
sprightly  new  fashions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  generations  of  customers,  incidentally 
who  have  caused  our  expansion  to  two  massive 
buildings  that  house  stocks  Richard  Mansfield 
and  his  contemporaries  never  would  have  visioned 
possible — even  in  their  world  of  make-believe! 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration' Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,   1935-1936 

Boston  Symbhony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

MONDAY  EVENING,  February  10 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  lllC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Friendship 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  always 
been  blessed  in  its  friendships.  In  recent 
years  the  special  Friends  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  a  capital  F.  But  the  friends 
needing  no  such  designation  have  stood,  year  in 
and  year  out  over  a  long  period,  as  a  phalanx  of 
support  without  which  the  Orchestra  would  have 
perished.  Giving  of  its  life  to  them,  the  Orchestra 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  their  own  lives; 
and  they  have  given  abundantly  in  return  —  not 
merely  to  provide  for  a  single  year  of  music,  but 
to  secure  its  continuance  after  their  own  hearing 
of  it  shall  cease. 

It  is  through  this  far-seeing  provision  for  the 
future  that  the  generosity  of  individual  friends 
has  established  the  Endowment  Fund.  Whenever 
it  is  increased,  the  sense  of  security  for  the  Or- 
chestra, as  one  of  the  vital,  permanent  institutions 
of  Boston,  gains  a  new  strength.  A  fresh  mani- 
festation of  friendship  to  this  end  is  now  the  occa- 
sion for  special  gratitude. 

True  friends  of  the  Orchestra,  to  whose  lives 
it  ministered  and  whose  ministry  to  its  life  is  now 
made  known,  were  Miss  Abby  Hunt  and  Miss 
Belle  Hunt.  At  the  more  recent  death  of  this 
second  sister,  our  Endowment  Fund  receives  a 
munificent  addition.  The  friends  who  have  been 
with  us  always  and  the  Friends  of  more  recent 
years  may  take  heart  together  in  so  notable  a  con- 
tribution to  civic  and  artistic  security. 
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A  Smart  Half-Size  Dress 
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White  Stars  on 
Navy  or  Black 
with  Refreshing 
Green  Collar! 


All  the  Chandler  dresses  in  half  sizes  are  styled  as  well 
as  proportioned  to  flatter  as  well  as  fit  the  woman  who 
is  not  tall.  This  particular  model  illustrates  our  point 
beautifully!  The  small  patterned  print  is  hers — the  shorter, 
wider  collar  is  perfect— the  sleeves  are  flared  just  enough 
for  her.  Sizes  \6}4  to  26 y2.  Third  Floor. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT   of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  February  10,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

Bach Two  Preludes  (arranged  for  string  orchestra 

by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli) 
I.    Adagio 
II.     Vivace 

Bloch Three  Jewish  Poems 

Dance 
Rite 

Funeral  Procession 

Sibelius "Pohjola's  Daughter,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  49 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso:  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page   24) 
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TWO  PRELUDES    (Arranged  by  Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli  for 

String  Orchestra) 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 
(Pick-Mangiagalli  was  born  at  Strakonitz,  July  10,  1882) 


Pick-Mangiagalli  has  chosen  for  orchestral  transcription  the  Prelude 
to  the  Fugue  in  D  minor  for  organ  (No.  9  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
Edition).  The  second  is  the  Prelude  to  the  third  (in  E  major)  of  the  six 
partitas  for  violin  unaccompanied.  The  two  Preludes  were  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  10,  1930,  and  December 

3°>  !932- 

The  arranger  has  written  about  his  transcriptions:  "In  the  Second 
Prelude,  under  the  first  violin  part  (which  I  have  left  in  its  original 
form),  I  have  composed  the  other  parts  in  the  strict  contrapuntal 
manner  of  Bach.  My  transcription  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
one  made  by  Bach  himself  for  organ  and  strings.  I  think  that  these 
two  Preludes,  performed  by  numerous  and  good  players  of  stringed 
instruments,  should  be  effective,  especially  the  Second."  Pick-Man- 
giagalli here  refers  to  the  introductory  symphony  in  the  Rathswahl 
Cantata  "Wir  danken  dir  Gott,"  in  which  Bach  developed  the  same 
subject.  The  cantata  was  first  performed  at  Leipzig  in  1731,  the  earlier 
form  of  the  Prelude  probably  belonging  to  the  Cothen  period  (1717— 
23)- 

Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalli,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  having  had  a 
Czech  father  and  an  Italian  mother,  is  a  naturalized  Italian  citizen. 
He  attended  the  Conservatory  at  Milan,  studying  composition  there 
under  Vincenzo  Ferroni,  and  graduating  in  1903.  He  is  a  pianist  of 
distinction  as  well  as  a  composer  in  many  forms.  Pick-Mangiagalli  has 
written  a  number  of  operas  and  ballets,  among  which  "II  Salice  d'Oro" 
and  "II  Carillon  Magico,"  performed  many  times  at  La  Scala  in  Milan 
are  perhaps  the  best  known.  "//  Carillon  Magico"  was  also  performed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  1920.  He  has  also  written  sym- 
phonic works,  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  (performed  by  this  orchestra  on 
October  11,  1929),  "Casanova  at  Venice,"  from  which  the  "Carnival 
Scene"  was  performed  at  these  concerts  November  13,  1931,  "Notturno 
e  Rondo  Fantastico,"  "Ballata  Sinfonica,"  etc.  He  has  also  composed 
a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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TROIS  POEiMES  JUIFS    (DANSE,  RITE,  CORTEGE  FUNE.BRE) 

By  Ernest  Bloch 
Born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  July  24,  1880 


The  music  of  Ernest  Bloch  was  first  heard  at  these  concerts  when 
the  composer  conducted  his  "Three  Jewish  Poems"  on  March 
23,  1917.  The  suite,  written  in  1913,  then  had  its  first  performance. 
It  has  since  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
14,  1926,  and  November  18,  1927. 

Mr.  Bloch's  statement  of  his  purposes,  as  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gramme book  when  the  music  was  first  played,  is  of  renewed  interest 
in  more  recent  years,  for  he  no  longer  composes  with  thoughts  focused 
upon  his  racial  origins.  Such  works  as  the  Concerto  Grosso  and 
"America,"  while  still  pre-eminently  the  expression  of  an  individual, 
have  taken  outward  shape  from  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  country 
he  has  made  his  home. 

He  wrote  as  follows  about  his  "Poems"  in  1917: 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,  not  my  desire,  to  attempt  a  'reconstitution' 
of  Jewish  music,  or  to  base  my  work  on  melodies  more  or  less  authen- 
tic. I  am  not  an  archaeologist.  I  hold  it  of  first  importance  to  write 
good,  genuine  music,  my  music.  It  is  the  Jewish  soul  that  interests  me, 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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the  complex,  glowing,  agitated  soul,  that  I  feel  vibrating  throughout 
the  Bible:  the  freshness  and  naivete  of  the  Patriarchs;  the  violence 
that  is  evident  in  the  prophetic  books;  the  Jew's  savage  love  of  justice; 
the  despair  of  the  Preacher  in  Jerusalem;  the  sorrow  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  Book  of  Job;  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

"All  this  is  in  us;  all  this  is  in  me,  and  it  is  the  better  part  of  me. 
It  is  all  this  that  I  endeavor  to  hear  in  myself  and  to  transcribe  in 
my  music:  the  venerable  emotion  of  the  race  that  slumbers  'way  down 
in  our  soul. 

"The  'Jewish  Poems'  are  the  first  work  of  a  cycle.  I  do  not  wish 
that  one  should  judge  my  whole  personality  by  this  fragment,  this 
first  attempt,  which  does  not  contain  it.  The  'Psalms,'  'Schelomo,' 
'Israel'  are  more  representative,  because  they  come  from  the  passion 
and  the  violence  that  I  believe  to  be  the  characteristics  of  my  nature. 
In  the  'Jewish  Poems'  I  have  wished  in  some  way  to  try  a  new  speech, 
the  color  of  which  should  serve  my  future  expression.  There  is  in  them 
a  certain  restraint;  I  hold  myself  back;  my  orchestration  is  also 
guarded.  The  'Poems'  are  the  first  work  of  a  new  period;  they  conse- 
quently have  not  the  maturity  of  the  'Psalms'  or  of  'Israel.' 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  make  a  programme  for  the  'Poems.'  Music 
is  not  translated  by  words.  The  titles,  it  seems  to  me,  should  sufficiently 
inform  the  hearer. 

"I.  Danse.  This  music  is  all  in  the  coloring;  coloring  rather 
sombre,  mystical,  languorous. 

"II.  Rite.  This  movement  is  more  emotional;  but  there  is  some- 
thing solemn  and  distant,  as  the  ceremonies  of  a  cult. 

rJJiscover  your  {rue  beauty 
tain  a  ^l/elva  ^frlaslc     K^yreaimeni  ! 
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"III.  Cortege  funebre.  This  is  more  human.  My  father  died  — 
these  'Poems'  are  dedicated  to  his  memory.  There  is  something  im- 
placably severe  in  the  rhythms  that  obstinately  repeat  themselves.  At 
the  end,  sorrow  bursts  forth,  and  at  the  idea  of  an  eternal  separation 
the  soul  breaks  down.  But  a  very  simple  and  serene  melody  arises 
from  the  orchestral  depths  as  a  consolation,  a  balm,  a  gentle  faith. 
The  memory  of  our  dear  departed  ones  is  not  effaced;  they  live  forever 
in  our  hearts. 

"The  form  is  free,  but  it  is  really  there,  for  I  believe  that  our 
constitution  demands  order  in  a  work  of  art." 
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"POHJOLA'S   DAUGHTER,"    Symphonic   Fantasia,    Op.   49/ 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865 


"T)ohjola's  Daughter"  was  one  of  Sibelius'  later  settings  of  epi- 
X  sodes  from  the  "Kalevala,"  the  mythological  folk  epic  of  Fin- 
land which  was  for  long  the  bible  and  main  resource  of  Sibelius, 
seeking  poetical  subjects  for  his  descriptive  music.  The  "Kalevala" 
furnished  him  abundantly  with  its  exploits  of  gods  and  men,  closely 
interwoven  in  the  telling  with  images  of  nature,  and  destinies  con- 
trolled by  sorcery.  The  two  characters  concerned  in  this  symphonic 
fantasia  are  the  daughter  of  "Pohjola"  (pronounced  as  if  "Pohyola"), 
which  was  the  name  for  the  North  Country,  identified  with  Lapland, 
and  Vainamoinen,  one  of  the  four  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  is  drawn  from  the  eighth  Runo,  or  canto,  of 
the  "Kalevala,"  which  is  called"  Vainamoinen's  Wound."  Vainamoinen 


*  Published  in  1906,  it  was  probably  first  performed  in  Finland.  The  first  performance  in 
this  country  was  on  June  4,  1914,  at  a  concert  of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  the  composer,  then  a  visitor  to  America,  conducting  this  and  other  of  his 
tone  poems.  The  piece  was  first  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  12, 
1917.  There  was  a  second  performance,  March  1,  1918. 
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is  a  son  of  the  Wind  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Air.  He  appears  a  vigor- 
ous old  man:  "Vainamoinen  old  and  steadfast"  is  the  constant  refrain 
of  the  poem.  Vainamoinen  is  a  famous  bard;  he  is  also  of  great 
strength  and  skill,  can  accomplish  Herculean  labors.  But  when,  on  his 
sleigh  journey  homeward  from  the  northland,  he  encounters  the  fair 
daughter  of  Pohja  (the  North)  seated  on  a  rainbow,  spinning,  he 
meets  more  than  his  equal. 
So  runs  the  "Kalevala"*: 

Lovely  was  the  maid  of  Pohja, 
Famed  on  land,  on  water  peerless, 
On  the  arch  of  air  high-seated, 
Brightly  shining  on  the  rainbow, 
Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  lustre, 
Clad  in  raiment  white  and  shining; 


*The  strong  suggestion  of  "Hiawatha"  in  this  translation  by  W.  F.  Kirby  ("Everyman's 
Library")  recalls  the  fact  that  Longfellow  modeled  his  poem  on  the  metre  and  style  of 
the  Finnish  "Kalevala,"  which  had  been  assembled  and  published  in  1835  (in  its  own 
language)  by  Elias  Lonnrot.  There  arose  a  heated  controversy  in  America  and  England  as 
to  whether  Longfellow  had  borrowed  too  heavily  from  his  Finnish  source.  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  settled  the  case  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world.  He  decided 
(in  the  "Athenseum,"  London,  December  29,  1855),  that  "Hiawatha"  was  written  in  "a 
modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste."  He  found  "no 
imitation   of   plot   or   incidents   by   Longfellow." 
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There  she  wove  a  golden  fabric, 
Interwoven  all  with  silver, 
And  her  shuttle  was  all  golden, 
And  her  comb  was  all  of  silver. 

Verses,  printed  in  the  score  in  German,  have  been  translated  as 
follows: 

"Vainamoinen,  leaving  the  gloomy  Kingdom  of  Pohjola  and  the 
home  of  sombre  songs,  goes  homeward  on  his  sledge.  Hark!  What 
noise  is  that?  He  looks  upward.  There  on  the  rainbow  Pohjola's  daugh- 
ter sits  and  spins,  brilliant,  high  up  in  the  blue  air.  Made  drunk  by 
her  beauty,  he  begs  her  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  sledge  beside 
him.  She  teasingly  refuses.  He  begs  her  again.  At  last  she  says,  'Make 
me  a  boat  out  of  my  spindle,  what  I  have  long  desired  —  and  show 
me  your  magic  skill  —  then  I'll  gladly  follow  you.'  The  old  and  stead- 
fast Vainamoinen  toils  in  vain;  his  magic  spell  has  forsaken  him. 
Ugly-humored,  sorely  wounded,  the  maiden  lost  to  him,  he  springs 
on  his  sledge  and  goes  on,  with  head  upraised.  Yet  never  can  the  hero 
despair;  he  will  overcome  all  sorrow;  the  remembrance  of  sweet  ac- 
cents eases  pain  and  brings  fond  hope." 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Sym- 
phony, which  it  shortly  followed.  It  is  late  in  the  succession  of  music 
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descriptive  of  the  "Kalevala."  There  was  "En  Saga"  of  1892,  a  poem 
without  specific  espisode,  and  in  the  same  year  the  choral  symphony 
"Kullervo";  the  four  orchestral  "Legends"  of  Lemminkainen,  includ- 
ing the  "Swan  of  Tuonela"  (1893-95),  "Ukko,  the  Firemaker"  (1902). 
"Pohjola's  Daughter"  was  of  1906.  To  follow  were  "Night-ride  and 
Sunrise"  (1907),  and  the  tone  poems  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar" 
(both  of  1913),  and  "Tapiola"  (1926).  "Pohjola's  Daughter"  has 
an  instrumentation  unusually  rich  for  Sibelius,  whose  tendency  from 
that  time  was  toward  increasing  economy.  Besides  the  wood  winds  in 
twos  (and  usual  brass  and  strings),  there  is  a  piccolo,  English  horn, 
bass  clarinet,  double-bassoon,  two  cornets,  bass  tuba,  timpani  and 
harp.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  Finnish  conductor,  Robert  Kajanus. 

The  score  consists  largely  of  backgrounds  of  shimmering,  reiterated 
string  figures  over  which  there  rise  solo  voices  in  melodic  phrases  al- 
ways touched  with  a  special  coloring.  "The  chief  interest  of  the  work," 
writes  Cecil  Gray,  "is  coloristic.  From  the  dark,  sombre  harmonies  of 
the  opening  to  the  brilliant,  glittering  texture  of  the  'rainbow'  music, 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  tonal  spectrum  is  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
This  work,  in  fact,  probably  represents  the  farthest  point  to  which 
Sibelius  attains  in  respect  to  sumptuousness  of  color  and  elaboration 
of  texture." 

The  fantasia  opens  largo,  pianissimo,  with  a  fragment  of  a  theme 
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for  the  'celli  which  develops  characteristically  into  a  constant,  ar- 
peggio-like figuration  for  the  combined  strings.  It  may  be  taken  as 
the  motion  of  the  hero's  sleigh,  or  the  maid's  spinning  wheel  —  or 
something  else,  as  the  hearer  wills.  The  middle  section,  tranquillo 
molto,  is  probably  what  Gray  refers  to  as  "the  appearance  of  the 
maiden  on  the  rainbow  and  her  mockery  of  the  hero."  The  string 
figure  returns  {allegro).  The  fantasia  ends  largamente,  spreading  to 
a  pianissimo  conclusion. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute  and 
mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
.  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world.* 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First  Symphony  had  come  to  pass,  the 

*  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10,  1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  con- 
ducted it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf,  and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his 
native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  No- 
vember 21,  1880.  The  first  American  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October 
3,  1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879.  It 
was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel  included  this  sym- 
phony in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 
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composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season, 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  here  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 
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The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  tne  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie,*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  // 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  quick  progress  of  the  new  sym- 
phony towards  popularity  that  when  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the 
Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorff  in  1878,  it  was  called  "the  most  brilliant 
event  of  the  festival,"  and  when  the  composer  conducted  it  at  his 
native  Hamburg  in  the  same  year,  "the  ladies  of  the  chorus  and  in  the 
first  rows  of  the  audience  threw  their  flowers  to  Brahms,  who  stood 
there,  in  the  words  of  his  own  cradle-song,  'covered  with  roses.'  "  At 
each  of  these  performances,  in  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  the  third 
movement  was  "encored." 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 

*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "  symphony  "  with  an  "  f." 
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and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:  — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.  e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy.  Any  readers  who  may  have  been  able 
to  continue  with  equanimity  after  this  introduction,  would  have  found 
the  following  description  of  the  work,  an  estimate  which  (excepting 
the  slight  upon  thv  slow  movement)  time  seems  essentially  to 
corroborate: 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate;  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side 
is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  medi- 
tative seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mel- 
low and  dusky  hern  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the 
scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in 
3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed, 
refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences 
which  emerge  before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  ex- 
pire in  flashes  of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B 
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major  follows,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the 
skilful  development  of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes 
themselves.  For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo 
is  thoroughly  delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo. 
It  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for 
a  moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable 
in  its  golden  sincerity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of 
the  modern  school.  Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  spon- 
taneous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid, 
and  therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth  —  the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the 
vernal  months." 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
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so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  (!)  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 
proached him. 
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The  St.  Matthew  Passion 

Following  the  performances  last  year  of  Bach's  St.  John's 
Passion,  there  is  announced  a  revival  of  the  same  com- 
poser's more  famous  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
which  has  not  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  the  spring  of  1918.  The  performance  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  26,  in  Symphony  Hall  —  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conducting  the  combined  forces  of  the  Or- 
chestra, the  choruses  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  and  five 
soloists. 

Bach,  working  with  Picander  in  the  preparation  of  the 
text  of  this  score,  was  enabled  to  treat  in  all  its  fullness  the 
dramatic  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  The  mighty  choruses, 
the  affecting  arias  and  chorales,  music  of  reflection  and 
emotional  commentary,  and  the  profoundly  moving  nar- 
rative as  expressed  in  the  recitatives  of  Jesus  and  the 
evangel  —  in  each  of  these  aspects  the  Matthew-Passion  is 
considered  the  greatest  expression  of  Bach's  religious  de- 
votion and  his  power  of  dramatic  depiction  in  tones. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  writing  of  the  Matthew-Passion,  called 
it  "probably  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  a  beautiful 
phase  of  religion.  .  .  .  Truly  the  keynote  of  the  whole  is 
the  divine  manifested  in  man.  The  Godhead  of  Christ  is 
scarcely  anywhere  apparent.  The  tragedy  is  unfolded  in 
its  purely  human  aspects,  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  who 
was  ideally  adorable  as  man  rather  than  on  account  of 
his  divine  descent.  .  .  .  Bach's  music  is  almost  invariably 
intensely  human  in  its  expression,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  of  church  music  which  he  wrote, 
unecclesiastical.  It  is  intensely  spiritual,  deeply  devout, 
nobly  and  consistently  serious,  but  with  the  largeness  of 
temperamental  nature  that  reaches  out  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  any  four  walls  whatever  into  communion  with  the 
infinite.  The  story  of  the  Passion  as  told  by  him  would 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Christian  but  also  to  a  pagan  who 
had  but  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Teutonic  Christianity 
of  the  time,  and  yet  it  transcended  it  in  the  far-reaching 
power  of  the  music  and  makes  an  appeal  which  can  be 
answered  by  humanity  at  large." 
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YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subivay) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 

GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 
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SINGING 
<Sfri  JBoston  Gveri/  Thursdau  ancLcfrldaih, 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol OQg5 
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CHARLES     A  composer 

RFppFn  •  PIANIST 

KrLrrliK  teacher 

Piano:   Harmony:   Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture —  Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St., Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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*An  event  of  notable   importance 
in  the  world  of  music! 


zyi    J\ew 
Steinway  Grand  Viano 


for  only  JH^*  $885 


and  on  very  liberal  terms 


j  SIZE  —  5'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 

P  R I C  E  — to  f  '*  the  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L I T  Y— Steinway  throughout 

'  In  our  sincere  opinion,  this  is  the  finest  piano  obtainable  at 

•  the  price  ...  its  only  superior  a  larger  Steinway.    Here,  again, 

is  the  incomparable  Steinway  tone  .  .  .  the  glorious  singing 

voice  which  has  made  the  Steinway  the  one  perfect  instrument 
1  of  concert  hall,  radio,  and  home.  The  action  is  sensitive  beyond 
I  all  previous  ideas  of  sensitivity.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
'         our  showrooms  to  see,  hear,  play  this  amazing  new  instrument. 

And   while   you   are   here,   we  shall   be  glad   to   explain   the 

Steinwav  plan  of  ■pavment. 

i 

|  THE       INSTRUMENT       OF       THE       IMMORTALS 

!     M.   STEINERT    8  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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"I  love  to  play  the  Baldwin  because  of  its  easy 
touch  and  its  richness  and  quality  of  tone." 

In  your  own  home,  too,  the  warmth  and  majesty 
of  tone  that  is  unmistakably  Baldwin  will  give 
incomparable  satisfaction  to  you  and  your 
children. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  our  budget  plan  and 
liberal  trade-in  allowance  make  ownership  of 
a  Baldwin  Grand  both  a  wise  and  convenient 
investment. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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OUR 


^Lookina  at 
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GLASS   WINDOWS! 


And  if  that  sounds  contradictory — 
come  see  them  for  yourself!  The 
newest,  most  tantalizing  display  idea 
we've  yet  brought — first  of  anyone 
— to  Boston.  It's  all  done  with  mir- 
rors (and  curved  panes)  but  that  won't 
stop  the  impulse  you'll  have  to  reach 
for  the  glass  you  can't  see!  And  just 
to  make  things  more  interesting,  very 
tempting  items  repose  within  them! 


One  on  Washington  Street 
The  other  on  Summer 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY  -FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

MONDAY  EVENING,    March  2 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPVRH.Hl,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   llXC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

lAlliedwith  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


There  are  this  year  9,400  season  ticket  sub- 
scribers to  one  or  more  of  the  Boston  and 
Cambridge  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concerts.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  these  regular  subscribers  to  concerts  which 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  proceeds  of  seat 
sales  should  join  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  in 
their  effort  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Thus  far 
this  year  only  1 1.7  per  cent  of  them  have  enrolled. 
Irrespective  of  the  amounts  of  their  contributions, 
the  enrollment  by  these  Boston  and  Cambridge 
season  ticket  subscribers  ought  to  be  100  per  cent 
numerically,  for  such  subscribers  are  the  real  sup- 
port of  the  Orchestra  and  they  should  see  it 
through. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Cijanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


Second 
Floor 


yy omen's    Ihree  Piece  Costume 

from  the  Gown  Shop 


A  classic  costume  with  entirely  new  details!  The  trim 
jacket  achieves  its  boxy  lines  through  tucks  down  the 
front  and  in  the  sleeves.  Border  print  with  quantities  of 
white  is  flattering  in  the  blouse  with  soft  revers. 


$ 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.   SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT   of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  March  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  99 

I.  Adagio;  Vivace  assai 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto  (Allegretto) 

IV.  Vivace 

Saint-Saens Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5  in  F  major,  Op.  103 

I.     Allegro  animato 
II.     Andante 
III.     Molto  allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 


soloist 
MARJORIE  CHURCH 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  24) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  99   (No.  10  of  the 
London  Series)* 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,   1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,   1809 


Lingering  over  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  it 
*  is  hard  to  realize  that  he  wrote  more  than  a  hundred,  and  pro- 
duced even  the  best  of  them  literally  by  the  dozen.  For  Salomon  in 
London  he  composed  two  sets  of  six  for  his  two  English  visits  —  his 
last,  and  according  to  general  opinion,  his  finest  development  of  the 
form.  For  the  Parisian  society,  "Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,"  he 
had  also  provided  an  even  twelve. 

This  symphony  (the  ninety-ninth  in  the  chronological  numbering 
of  Mandyczewski)  was  designed  by  Haydn  for  his  second  visit  to 
England,  written  in  Vienna  in  1793  in  the  interval  between  his  two 
journeys  to  the  British  capital,  and  duly  performed  in  London  in 
1794  or  1795.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with 
Salomon  to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the 
subscription  series  which  he  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 

As  almost  without  exception  in  his  London  symphonies,  Haydn 
opens  this  one  with  a  reflective  and  free  adagio,  no  pompous  or  cere- 
monious portal,  but  tender  and  mysterious,  foreshadowing  Beethoven. 

*  This    symphony    was    performed    at    the    Boston    Symphony    concerts,    January    30,    1886, 
Wilhelm  Gericke,   conductor,   and  October   22,    1926,   Dr.   Serge   Koussevitzky,    conductor. 
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The  principal  difference,  in  this  case,  is  that  instead  of  leading  the 
hearer  by  a  subtle  transition  into  the  main  body  of  the  movement, 
Haydn  dismisses  the  introductory  mood  with  not  so  much  as  a  gesture, 
as  he  breaks  into  the  sprightly  theme  of  his  vivace  assai.  The  second 
theme  is  for  violins  and  clarinet,  an  instrument  which  takes  its  place 
in  these  later  symphonies.  The  development  progresses  through  cham- 
eleon-like modulations  with  a  wit  and  daring  which  almost  equals 
the  whimsical  fancy  and  legerdemain  of  the  finale.  The  adagio,  in  G 
major,  opens  with  a  theme  for  the  first  violins,  canlabile,  which  is 
ornamented  with  passages  in  the  wood  winds,  the  flutes  predomi- 
nating. The  second  theme  is  inseparable  from  the  elaboration  of 
sixteenth  notes  upon  which  its  sustained  songfulness  subsists.  This  is 
a  slow  movement  of  lyric  intensity  with  aspects  of  nineteenth-century 
romanticism,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  stormy  triplets  which  again 
almost  makes  one  exclaim  "Beethoven!"  There  is  a  lusty  minuet, 
allegretto,  based  upon  a  simple  descending  chord  of  E-flat.  In  the 
trio  the  oboe,  cantabile,  is  combined  with  the  strings.  The  final  rondo, 
vivace,  brings  a  more  independent  and  distinct  use  of  the  various  wood 
wind  voices.  There  is  the  characteristic  pause  of  suspense  upon  the 
main  theme,  slowed  to  adagio  and  played  by  the  first  violins,  before 
the  coda. 

Writing  of  Haydn  in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  W.  H.  Hadow 
considers  that  "the  twelve  symphonies  which  he  wrote  for  Salomon 
are  not  only  the  greatest  of  his  orchestral  works,  but  those  also  in 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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which  we  can  most  clearly  trace  the  effect  of  his  intercourse  with 
Mozart.  Dr.  Pohl  especially  notes  the  influence  of  the  Jupiter  Sym- 
phony both  in  the  richer  orchestration  and  in  the  freer  uses  of  epi- 
sode and  incident: 

"The  minuets,  tar  different  from  Mozart's  courtly  dance-measures, 
have  all  his  old  rustic  drollery  and  humor,  the  rhythms  have  all  his 
old  incisiveness  of  touch,  the  folk-tunes  that  he  loved  grow  thick 
along  the  wayside.*  The  melodies  of  his  own  sowing  are  unmistakable 
in  hue  and  shapeliness.  And  the  music  is  all  suffused  with  a  sense  of 
mellowness  and  maturity,  of  long  experience  and  an  old  age  honor- 
ably won;  it  is  too  serene  for  passion,  too  wise  for  sadness,  too  single- 
hearted  for  regret;  it  has  learned  the  lesson  of  life  and  will  question 
its  fate  no  further." 
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©  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 


24        NEWBURY 
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Stearns9 

New  Cruise  Shop 

on  the  fourth  floor 

O/  cJaiio:  a  name  for  you  to  conjure  with 

in  the  next  few  months.  It's  your  first  stop  in 

high  adventure  after  your  travel  plans  have 

materialized.  Here  you  will  find  your  fashion 

passport  for  the  play  centers  of  the  world 

. .  Miami,  southern  California,  Nassua, 

Bermuda  or  the  Riviera. 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO- 
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CONCERTO  IN  F  MAJOR,  No.  5,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  103* 

By  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


IN  the  winter  of  1896,  Saint-Saens  went  to  Egypt  and  traveled  up  the 
Nile,  enjoying  a  brief  respite  from  the  concert  and  operatic  world. 
He  took  music  paper  with  him,  however;  wrote  a  "False  Mignonne" 
for  the  Egyptian  Princess  Bedio  Oman,  worked  upon  his  Second  Violin 
Sonata  and,  taking  refuge  in  his  hotel,  began  and  completed  his  Fifth 
Piano  Concerto.  Into  this  score,  and  particularly  into  its  slow  move- 
ment, he  recorded  his  musical  impressions  of  the  Orient.  Saint-Saens 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "The  second  movement  is  a  sort  of  journey  in  the 
East,  which  goes  in  the  episode  in  F-sharp  major  to  the  extreme  East. 
The  section  in  G  major  is  a  Nubian  love  song  which  I  heard  sung  by 
boatmen  on  the  Nile  when  I  went  down  the  stream  in  a  dahabeeyah." 
The  Nubian  love  song  referred  to  enters  after  considerable  preluding 
allegretto  tranquillo,  quasi  andantino.  The  andante  ends  with  a  re- 
turn to  the  rhythmic  matter  of  the  introduction. 


*This    Concerto   has   been   performed   by   the   Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    March    5,    1904, 
Ferruccio  Busoni,   pianist,    and  April  2,    1920,    Rudolph   Ganz,    pianist. 


Sweaters                                                   ^ ^^^^  Twin  Sets 
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Sport  Hose  //_i       .    «    w)           .  Yk  Men's  Socks 
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CRUISE  AND  TRAVEL  COATS  CUSTOM  TAILORED  TO  ORDER 

ROMANES    &     PATERSON 

Edinburgh,    Scotland  

581  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON         .        .        .         .         IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 

BOSTON      MUSIC      COMPANY 

116  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

New  England's  Headquarters  for 
SHEET  MUSIC         -  MUSIC  BOOKS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS    -    RECORDS 

Near  Colonial  Theatre  HANcock  1561 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus         .  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10.00 

The  Twenty- Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic    Orchestra — M  295       8.00 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9CO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
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The  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  this  concerto  was  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist.  The 
concert  commemorating  this  event  was  given  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in 
Paris,  June  2,  1896.  The  composer  took  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto, 
and  played  together  with  Sarasate  the  Violin  Sonata,  which  also  he 
had  just  composed. 

It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  that  the  ten-year-old  Camille 
first  sat  before  his  public  as  pianist,  and  astonished  them  by  playing 
from  memory  and  with  elegant  finish  two  concertos,  a  sonata,  some 
Bach,  and  other  pieces.  In  Paris  at  that  time,  Chopin  was  the  pianist 
of  the  hour.  Berlioz  was  a  hopeful  young  musician.  Wagner,  aspiring 
young  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  had  turned  his  back  on  the  French 
capital  shortly  before,  having  starved  and  struggled  there,  and  made 
not  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  its  consciousness.  The  names  of  Brahms  or 
Tchaikovsky  were  then  unknown  —  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
one  was  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  child  of  six. 

Saint-Saens  lived  to  know  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky  — 
all  the  important  composers  of  his  century,  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  unimportant  ones.  He  lived  to  champion  a  maligned  Wagner,  and 
later  to  taunt  with  his  acid  pen  those  who  fell  over  themselves  in  the 
assumption  that  the  adored  Meister  could  do  no  wrong.  He  lived  to 
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ground  his  style  upon  the  classical  forms,  take  up  the  cudgel  for 
Liszt's  programme  music,  prove  his  point  with  a  brace  of  symphonic 
poems  —  and  return  to  his  orthodox  symphonies  and  sonatas.  The 
mere  listing  of  his  works  (in  every  conceivable  form)  requires  four- 
teen pages  in  small  type.  His  operas  and  operas  boufjes  alone  make  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  His  activities  as  critic  and  as  essayist  were 
vast.  As  Romain  Rolland  wrote,  "M.  Saint-Saens  has  had  the  honor 
of  becoming  a  classic  during  his  lifetime."  His  name  has  long  stood 
for  the  "French  classical  spirit." 

To  the  frenzied  outpourings  of  the  German  school  of  his  time, 
M.  Rolland  compares  with  fine  discernment  "the  Latin  art  of  Saint- 
Saens  which  rises  up  calm  and  ironical.  His  delicacy  of  touch,  his 
careful  moderation,  his  happy  grace,  'entering  the  soul  by  a  thousand 
little  paths,'  bring  with  them  the  pleasures  of  beautiful  speech  and 
honest  thought;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  their  charm.  Compared  with 
the  restless  and  troubled  art  of  today,  his  music  strikes  us  by  its 
calm,  its  tranquil  harmonies,  its  velvety  modulations,  its  crystal  clear- 
ness, its  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  an  elegance  that  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  Even  his  classic  coldness  does  us  good  by  its  reaction 
against  the  exaggerations,  sincere  as  they  are,  of  the  new  school.  At 
times  one  feels  oneself  carried  back  to  Mendelssohn,  even  to  Spontini 
and  the  school  of  Gluck.  One  seems  to  be  travelling  in  a  country  that 
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one  knows  and  loves;  and  yet  in  M.  Saint-Saens'  works  one  does  not 
find  any  direct  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  composers;  for  with 
no  one  are  reminiscences  rarer  than  with  this  master  who  carries 
all  the  old  masters  in  his  mind  —  it  is  his  spirit  that  is  akin  to  theirs. 
And  that  is  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  his  value  to  us;  he  brings 
to  our  artistic  unrest  a  little  of  the  light  and  sweetness  of  other  times. 
His  compositions  are  like  fragments  of  another  world. 

"  'From  time  to  time,'  he  said,  in  speaking  of  'Don  Giovanni/  'in 
the  sacred  earth  of  Hellene  we  find  a  fragment,  an  arm,  the  debris 
of  a  torso,  scratched  and  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time;  it  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  god  that  the  sculptor's  chisel  once  created;  but  the 
charm  is  somehow  still  there,  the  sublime  style  is  radiant  in  spite  of 
everything'    ('Portraits  et  Souvenirs'). 

"And  so  with  this  music.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  pale,  a  little  too 
restrained;  but  in  a  phrase,  in  a  few  harmonies,  there  will  shine  out  a 
clear  vision  of  the  past."* 


*  "Musicians  of  Today." 
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MARJORIE  CHURCH 

Marjorie  Church  was  born  in  Ellenville,  New  York.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  played  a  Mendelssohn  Concerto  with  the  orchestra 
which  Arnold  Volpe  then  conducted  in  New  York  City,  also  giving 
a  recital  there.  She 'studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  Carl  Stasny,  and  later  went  to  Vienna  where  she  entered 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  joined  the  master  class  taught  by  Leopold 
Godowsky.  She  was  sent  by  the  Academy  to  Berlin  and  to  London 
to  give  recitals.  Upon  her  graduation  from  the  master  class,  she  was 
awarded  the  Austrian  State  Diploma.  She  has  in  recent  seasons  given 
numerous  concerts  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  as  well. 

Marjorie  Church  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  playing  Liszt's  Second  Concerto  in 
A  major,  April  12,  1923. 
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PRELUDE  TO   "LOHENGRIN" 
By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  FeDruary  13,  li 


In  March  of  1848,  Wagner  put  the  last  touches  upon  his  "Lohen- 
grin," and  in  May  of  that  year  his  political  activities  resulted  in 
his  exile  from  Germany.  He  therefore  had  no  hand  in  the  early 
productions  of  the  work,  nor  did  he  hear  it  until  May  15,  1861,  in 
Vienna,  following  his  pardon  and  return.  "Lohengrin"  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  instigation  of  his  ministering  friend,  Liszt,  August 
28,  1850,  with  such  forces,  scarcely  adequate,  as  the  court  at  Weimar 
permitted.  It  found  favor,  and  in  the  next  few  years  went  the  rounds 
of  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Prelude  is  based  upon  a  single  motive  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
explanation  of  the  composer  follows: 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
under  the  pressure  of  reality,   was   the  less  easy   to   satisfy,   on  ac- 
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count  of  this  very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  his  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive 
power  of  his  hearers." 
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PRELUDE  AND  "LIEBESTOD,"  FROM  "TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner  permitted  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  to  be 
performed  in  concert  before  the  whole  work  had  been  pro- 
duced—he even  allowed  it  to  be  played  at  Prague  (by  Biilow)  and 
in  Leipzig  in  the  spring  of  1859,  a  few  months  before  he  had  written 
the  third  act  (which  he  finished  at  Lucerne  in  August).  Also  before 
the  initial  performance  (in  Munich,  June  10,  1865)  he  conducted  the 
Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  which  he  had  arranged  for  concert  purposes, 
and  labelled  —  not  inaccurately  —  "Liebestod"  and  "Verklarung" 
("Love  Death"  and  "Transfiguration"). 

The  composer  has  been  criticized  for  conducting  excerpts  from  his 
operas  at  concerts  despite  his  own  expressed  disinclination  thus  to 
sever  them  from  the  scheme  in  which  they  were  so  inextricable  a  part. 
He  has  more  particularly  been  reproached  for  withholding  the 
"Tristan"  prelude  from  Herbeck  in  Vienna,  even  while  planning  a 
performance  under  his  own  hand.  The  critics,  it  may  here  be  said 
with  some  assurance,  might  have  chosen  a  dozen  far  weaker  spots  in 
the  Wagnerian  integrity.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  composer  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  in  this  dilemma  -  and  finally  choosing  with 
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The  Resurrection 
of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 

That  extraordinary  and  magnificent  work  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach  which  we  know  as  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  has  had  a  career  as  peculiar  as  any  artistic  crea- 
tion may  be  expected  to  have.  Performed  in  St. 
Thomas'  Church  in  Leipzig  on  Good  Friday,  1729, 
under  Bach's  direction,  the  work  fell  into  the  obscurity 
that  covered  all  contrapuntal  works  in  a  homophonic 
period.  When  the  astute  English  critic,  Dr.  Burney, 
visited  Bach's  son  Emmanuel  in  1772,  he  heard  not  one 
note  of  the  father's  music  and  recorded  in  his  journal 
that  Emmanuel  was  not  only  more  learned  than  his 
father,  but  "far  before  him  in  variety  of  modulation." 
For  one  hundred  years  the  masterpieces  remained  un- 
heard and  unknown. 

It  is  to  Mendelssohn  that  we  owe  the  resurrection. 
Fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  teacher  Zelter,  director 
of  the  Singakademie,  he  reintroduced  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  to  an  eager  world  the  11th  of  March,  1829- 
the  century  of  silence  being  exactly  complete.  An  en- 
thusiastic reception  was  afforded  the  work  throughout 
Germany,  and  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  1841  Mendels- 
sohn conducted  it  in  Bach's  own  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Leipzig,  the  proceeds  from  the  performance  being 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  Bach  monument  in  St. 
Thomas'  School. 

The  Passion,  which  is  given  every  holy  week  in 
Berlin  and  other  German  cities,  was  for  many  years 
an  annual  event  in  Boston.  That  it  has  been  heard  less 
frequently  in  recent  years  is  strange  when  one  remem- 
bers that  Bach  is  the  composer  most  sympathetic  to 
contemporary  musicians.  It  will  be  performed  next 
April  for  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  —  the  two  previous  ones  having 
taken  place  in  1911  and  1918.  At  these  performances  — 
which  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension 
Fund  —  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Orchestra,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  and  five  soloists. 
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his  usual  shrewd  sense  of  the  larger  issue.  He  must  have  been  reason- 
ably averse  to  giving  out  this  fragment  from  a  vital  organism  as  if 
it  were  an  inconsequential  overture  a  la  Rossini,  exhibiting  it  to  a 
world  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  alien  to  the  style  and 
import.  It  was  doubtful  propaganda  for  "Tristan"  —  for  it  could  not 
have  made  a  clear  or  adequate  impression  on  its  uninformed  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wagner  at  this  time  was  pressed  by  certain 
imperative  needs  —  the  need  of  money,  of  course,  and  the  need  for 
recognition  of  his  matured  art.  He  was  looked  upon,  not  unreason- 
ably, by  practical-minded  folk  as  a  crack-brained  spinner  of  im- 
possible schemes.  Still  in  exile,  he  had  heard  nothing  since  "Tann- 
h'duser"  and  the  world  knew  nothing  of  his  "Ring"  or  his  "Tristan." 
He  must  have  craved  the  solace  and  assurance  of  an  actual  hearing 
of  something  from  his  later  music.  Finally,  Wagner  was  ready,  and 
wisely  so,  to  sacrifice  present  expediency  to  ultimate  success  —  which 
then  seemed  to  recede  further  and  further  from  his  reach. 

The  Prelude,  or  "Liebestod"  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 
great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 
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TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE,  266  West  Newton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        Com.  1662 
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Little  Acorns 


.t  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  GO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  i8y^ 


YOUR  FIGURE  CAN  BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MODE 

and  still  have  every  comfort,  by  having  a  corset  individually 
designed  for  you. 

Also  a  wide  selection  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  all  types. 
Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylston  Street 


Miss  Westgate 

CHILDRENS   CLOTHES 

FORMERLY   WITH    MISS    MOORE 

FOR  GIRLS  TO  16,  LITTLE  BOYS  TO  6 
And   Gifts  for  the   Baby 

123  Newbury  Street,  BOSTON 

Telephone   Kenmore  65I3 
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The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair  have  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in 
the  prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first 
realization  of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close 
of  the  first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately, 
but  as  a  continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle 
and  integrated  is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the 
motive  of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by 
ascending  scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  de- 
crescendo,  the  subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One 
thing  only  remains,"  to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "long- 
ing, insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirst- 
ing. Death,  which  means  passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening, 
their  only  deliverance."  When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive 
to  a  hushed  silence,  there  arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new 
crescendo,  the  "Liebestod."  Wagner  preferred  "Verklarung,"  and 
never  was  the  word  used  with  more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim 
finality  of  death  been  more  finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring 
phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom,  with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material 
world  has  crumbled.  Her  last  words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the 
orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the  motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  con- 
cludes: "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder  world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with  each  other,  grew 
upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as  the  legend  tells  us?" 

Symphony  Hall 

Philharmonic  -  Symphony  Society 

of  New  York 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI,  Conductor 
Two  Concerts 


Monday  Evening,  March  16, 

at  8:15 

Programme 
Weber  . . .  Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Beethoven  .  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major 

Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 

Smetana  .  .  .  Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava" 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  17, 
at  2:30 

Programme 
Rossini 

Overture  to  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri" 
Brahms  . . .  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor 
Verdi 

Three  Movements  from  the 

String  Quartet  in  E  minor 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes:  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes" 
Strauss 

Tone-Poem,  "Death  and 

Transfiguration" 


Wagner 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

Mr.  Toscanini,  who  is  completing  his  final  season  in  America,  will 
at  these  concerts  make  his  only  appearances  in  Boston  as  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 

Tickets  are  now  on  general  sale  at  the  box-office. 
[22] 


Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


EIGHTEENTH  PAIR  OF  CONCERTS 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  6,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  7,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Bruckner Symphony  in  E  major,  No.  7 

INTERMISSION 

Liszt   "Mephisto  Waltz"    (The  Dance  in  the  Village 

Tavern),  Episode  from  Lenau's  "Faust" 

Faure" "El^gie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  7,  1936 

at  3:00  o'clock 

FIFTH  CONCERT  of  the 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

Monday  Evening,  April  20,  1936 

at  8:15  o'clock 

THE  SIXTH  AND  LAST  PROGRAMME 
OF  THIS  SERIES 

Sunday  Afternoon,  April  26  and 
Monday  Evening,  April  27 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 

Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion 

[See  page  19] 
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PRELUDE   TO    "DIE  MEISTERSINGER    VON   NVRNBERG' 

By   Richard   Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan" 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan/'  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 


TO  BE  SEEN- 
In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manuscripts, 
and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's  current 
repertory.  There  are  now  being  shown  the  following  pictures, 
loaned  by  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Art  Club: 


Carroll  Bill 

Margaret  Fitzhugh   Browne 
Polly   Nordell      . 
Hoyland  Bettinger 
F.  John   Hilliard 
Anthony  Thieme 


William  J.   Kaula 
Philip    Trueman    Hicks 
Frank   Vining   Smith    . 
Arthur   F.    Musgrave    . 
Polly   Thayer 
Robert  Strong  Woodward 


Segovia  in  Afternoon  Light 
The  Village  Postman 
Summer  Time 
Late  Afternoon,  Rockport 
Mr.  Philip  Trueman  Hicks 
Morning  Light 


New  Ipswich  Hills 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Findlay 
When  Sail  was  Supreme 
The    Harvest 
Study  in  Black  and  Red 
New    England    Origins 
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He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meistersinger" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meistersinger"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert 
especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 
the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 
strong  denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in 
1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 
June  21,   1868. 


MARIOS 


A  nook  of  old  Rome 
Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 
// 


Announces  the  opening  of    'The  Catacomb's  Canteen 

A  Distinctive  Roman  Bar 
69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 

LIBerty  3776 
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The  Orchestra  in  New  York 

"The  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
testimony  alike  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  originality  and  enter- 
prise in  program  making,  to  his  rare  gifts  as  an  interpreter, 
and  to  the  qualities  of  the  wonderful  orchestra,  which  he  has 
not  only  developed  technically  to  the  fine  edge  of  virtuosity, 
but  endowed  with  a  sensibility  and  a  tone  quality  that  would 
set  the  famous  band  apart  from  any  other,  whenever  or  where- 
ever  it  played. 

"The  concert  began  with  a  brilliantly  composed  'concerto 
for  orchestra'  by  Walter  Piston  of  the  Music  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  It  is  music  extremely  well  written,  and 
this  with  exceptional  spirit  and  invention  in  the  modern 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  classic  form.  Here  is  the  still  ex- 
ceptional figure  among  native  composers:  a  young  man  who 
in  the  first  place  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  prin- 
ciples of  his  art;  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it;  whose  basis  is  a  thorough  command  of  counterpoint 
and  form,  on  which  is  superimposed  brilliant  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  .  .  . 

"The  interpretation  was  another  reminder  of  the  incalculable 
aid  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  given  the  rising  generation  of 
American  composers.  He  has  not  gestured  for  purposes  of 
publicity,  or  waved  the  flag  to  flatter  the  public  of  his  adopted 
country,  but  by  actual  performance  of  many  new  works  has 
given  the  young  Americans  repeated  hearings  and  met  talent 
with  the  understanding  and  sympathy  so  badly  needed.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  not  played  new  music  simply  because 
it  was  new;  he  has  been  quick  to  recognize  merit,  and  thus 
has  added  a  very  considerable  number  of  worthwhile  native 
compositions  to  the  orchestral  repertory.  .  .  . 

"It  was  high  time  that  a  great  conductor  and  orchestra 
should  again  play  representative  music  of  Bloch  ["Three 
Jewish  Poems"],  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  'Schelomo,' 
has  been  neglected  in  late  seasons.  It  was  also  high  time  that 
the  public  of  this  city  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
seldom-played  tone  poem  of  the  Sibelius  inspired  by  folk- 
poetry  of  the  Kalevala,  'Pohjola's  Daughter.'  .  .  . 

"The  concert  ended  with  the  poetry  and  the  mellow  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  Brahms'  Second  Symphony,  long  a  famous  of- 
fering of  this  orchestra.  After  the  rousing  finale  the  audience 
remained  for  a  time  to  applaud  and  cheer.  It  was  an  evening 
of  remarkable  performances  and  accumulating  enthusiasm." 
—  Olin  Downes,  New  York  Times,  February  15,  1936. 

"Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  given  two  concerts  this  week  of  the 
most  exceptional  interest.  He  and  the  orchestra  have  again 
made  us  their  debtors." 

—  New  York  Times,  February  16,  1936. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

44  Church  Street  Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

-    -    -     Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department     «    «    « 
Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mitnart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Horn  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.    Tel.    Dedham   0012 

ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE  MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice     Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 

470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE Commonwealth  3368 

Mine.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 
RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmou  3122  on  Mondays 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTO  v.  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 


Address : 


348  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 


MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 


TEACHER*/' 

SINGING 

andcfridaih, 

one  Capitol  Ogg5 


1 


CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 

)  PIANIST 

TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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Jin  event  of  notable   importance 
in  the  world  of  music! 


<zJi    J\ew 

Sfemway  Grand  Viano 


for  only   Mm*  $885 


and  on  very  liberal  terms 


5 1  ];  £  —  S'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 
PRICE-'0  fit  tne  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L I T  Y- Steinway  throughout 

In  our  sincere  opinion,  this  is  the  finest  piano  obtainable  at 
the  price  ...  its  only  superior  a  larger  Steinwav.  Here,  again, 
is  the  incomparable  Steinwav  tone  .  .  .  the  glorious  singing 
voice  which  has  made  the  Steinwav  the  one  perfect  instrument 
of  concert  hall,  radio,  and  home.  The  action  is  sensitive  beyond 
all  previous  ideas  of  sensitivity.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
our  showrooms  to  see,  hear,  play  this  amazing  new  instrument. 
And  while  you  are  here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Steinwav  plan  of  payment. 

THE       INSTRUMENT       OF       THE       IMMORTALS 

M.   STEINERT    &  SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


CHOOSE    YOUR    PIANO   AS    THE    ARTISTS    DO 


\jamou±<^>incjE%±  .  . 


For  the  singer,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin 
represents  a  sure  source  of  inspiration, 
and  never  fails  to  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  voice. 


The  Baldwin  has  that  rare  quality  of 
tone  which  blends  so  successfully  with 
the  voice  of  the  singer. 


The  tonal  quality  of  the  new  Baldwin 
makes  it  a  great  pleasure  and  genuine 
satisfaction  to  sing  with  this  noble 
instrument. 


Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms,  Inc. 


150  Boylston  Street 


M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 


^wiuim^ 


BOSTON 
SYAPHONY 

ORCnCSTRR 


INC. 


FIFTY-FIFTH 

SEASON 

1935-1936 

[F] 


[Monday] 


JORDA^MARSH 

cor-        ~ 


THE         STORE         FOR         MEN 

EVERY  IMPORTANT 
VARIATION  ON 
THE     THEME     OF 

$2  to  $7.50 

We  tracked  down  styles  and  fabrics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
tapped  every  fashion  source  from 
Saville  Row  to  Santa  Anita.  Result: 
a  distinguished  collection  of  shirts 
right  from  any  angle,  suited  to  every 
purse,  assembled  in  one  compact 
spot  -  just  inside  the  Washington 
Street  entrance  -  where  you  can 
see   for   yourself  their    superiority! 


STREET      FLOOR 
STORE  FOR  MEN 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Kichard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Sixth  Concert 

MONDAY  EVENING,   April  20 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURCIN,    R.                                 ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        gundersen, 

THEODOROWICZ,   J. 

LAUGA,    N.              SAUVLET,    H. 
R.         KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  ?, 
P.           EISLER,    D. 

HANSEN,    E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

MARIOTTI, 
PINF1ELD,    C 

V.                         FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
LEVEEN,    P. 

TAPLEY,    R. 
KRIPS,    A. 

SNUDSON,    C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,  M. 

DIAMOND,   S. 

BEALE,    M. 
DEL  SORDO,   R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,   B. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

stonestreet,  l.                 messina 
erkelens,  h.                     seiniger 

Violas 

,  S. 
,  S. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
ARTIEKES,   l. 

FOUREL,   G. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

BERNARD,     A. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN,    C. 

GROVER,    H. 
WERNER,    H. 

AVIERINO,    N. 

GF.RHARDT,    S. 

DEANE,    C.                               HUMPHREY, 
JACOB,    R. 

Violoncellos 

G. 

SEDETTI,   J. 
CIGHERA,    A. 

LANGENDOEN,    J. 
BARTH,     C. 

chardon,  y.           stockbridge,  c. 
droeghmans,  h.     warnke,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,     E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 
ZIMBLER,    J. 

RUNZE,    M. 

vondrak,  a. 
Flutes 

LEMAIRE,    J. 
MOLEUX,   G. 

Oboes 

ludwig,  o.             girard,  h. 
frankel,  i.             dufresne,  g. 
Clarinets 

JUHT,    L. 

BASSOON! 

LAURENT,  G. 
BLADET,   G. 

amerena,  p. 
Piccolo 

GILLET,  F. 

devergie,  j. 
stanislaus, 

English   Horn 

POLATSCHEK,    V.                                      LAUS,    A. 
VALERIO,   M.                                               ALLARD,   K. 
H.                    MAZZEO,    R.                                                 PANENKA,    ft. 

Eh  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet              Contra- Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MIMART,   P. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,  G.                     VALKENIER, 
MACDONALD,     W.               LANNOYE,    M 
VALKENIER,  W.                    SINGER,   J, 
GEBHARDT,  W.                      LORBEER,    H. 

W.                    MAGER,    G. 
LAFOSSE,   M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,    R. 
MANN,    J. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 
lilleback,  w. 

ADAM,  E. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

Organ 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Piano 

SZULC,    R. 
POLSTER,  m. 

Celesta 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,    L. 
ARCIERI,    e. 

Librarian 

8NOW,  A. 

SANROMA,    J. 

FIEDLER,    A. 

ROGERS,   L.   J. 
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Prints  bloom  brighter  than  ever  for 
Spring  evenings!  Tunics  go  forth  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Navy  takes 
to  white  pique  collars  and  cuffs  or 
to  very  vivid  scarfs!  Navy  sheers  by 
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in  wild  plum 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


CLOSING  CONCERT  of  the 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

MONDAY  EVENING,  April  20,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in   E-flat,   No.  jaf  (Koechel   543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale;  Allegro 

Wilman. "Solitude,"    Symphonic    Poem 

(First  Performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


Paintings  by  Zuloaga,  lent  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  also  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(See  page  36) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born   at  Salzburg,  January   27,   1756;   died   at  Vienna,   December   5,    1791 


The  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  to  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  —  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
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the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins,  "at  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 

*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in  a  minor  key — the  early  symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  busy  ten  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 


rJJiscover  your  ivue  beauty 
in  a  ^l/elrci  ^t  flask     ^reaimeni ! 
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•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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An  enchanting  place  on  the  fourth  floor  with  a  Wedding 
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your  wedding  procession  a  pageant  of  fashion  loveliness. 
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Posterity  can  more  easily  agree  with  Otto  Jahn's  characterization 
of  the  E-flat  symphony  as  a  "triumph  of  euphony  —  full  of  charm," 
and  the  "Jupiter"  as  "striking  in  dignity  and  solemnity,"  than  his 
description  of  the  G  minor  as  "full  of  passion"  —  of  "sorrow  and  com- 
plaining." Early  commentators  seem  to  have  found  a  far  greater  diver- 
gence of  mood  in  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  than  our  present  world. 
Nageli  soberly  and  earnestly  reproached  Mozart  with  an  excess  of  "cant- 
abilitat."  "He  cannot  be  termed  a  correct  composer  of  instrumental 
music,  for  he  mingled  and  confounded  '  cant  ab  Hit  at'  with  a  free  instru- 
mental play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of  fancy  and  emotional  gifts 
led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole  province  of  art,  causing 
it  rather  to  retrograde  than  to  advance,  and  exercising  a  very  power- 
ful influence  over  it." 

Spokesmen  of  the  later  time  when  romance  unabashed  was  the 
fashion  extolled  this  very  quality.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  called  this  sym- 
phony the  "swan  song"  of  Mozart's  youth.  "Love  and  melancholy 
breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with 
inexpressible  longing  towards  the  forms  which  beckon  as  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere."  Wagner's  more  factual  imagination  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge Mozart  as  a  primary  source  of  his  own  emotional  art: 
"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads  the 
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Romanes  &  Paterson 
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STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

FOR  RENT  FURNISHED  or  FOR  SALE:  distinctive  Georgian  residence,  23  rooms, 
elevator,  heat.  Situated  center  of  historic  Stockbridge  where  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  is 
held.  Excellent  Summer  Theatre.  Golf  course  and  boat  club.  For  full  information  write. 

SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRE  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Box  161. 
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The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THREE   CONCERTS 
AT  THE  HANNA  FARM 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
On  August  13,  15  and  16,  1936 


Subscription  tickets  for  three  concerts 

$75.00     Box  seating  six 
$6.00     Seat  in  Front  Section 
$3.00     Seat  in  Rear  Section 

All  tickets  are  tax  exempt 

Reserved  seats  (in  addition  to  subscription  prices) 

Front  Section    $1.50  for  three  concerts 
Rear  Section      $  .75  for  three  concerts 

For  information  write  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Tel.  400 

Application  blanks  can  be  had  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart." 

Wagner  also  discerned  a  "marked  relationship"  between  this  sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh  of  Beethoven.  "In  both,"  he  wrote,  "the  clear 
human  consciousness  of  an  existence  meant  for  rejoicing  is  beautifully 
transfigured  by  the  presage  of  a  higher  world  beyond.  The  only  dis- 
tinction I  would  make  is  that  in  Mozart's  music  the  language  of  the 
heart  is  shaped  to  graceful  longing,  whereas  in  Beethoven's  con- 
ception this  longing  reaches  out  a  bolder  hand  to  seize  the  Infinite. 
In  Mozart's  symphony  the  fullness  of  feeling  predominates,  in  Bee- 
thoven's the  manly  consciousness  of  strength." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-fiat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blending  of  clarinets  with  horns 
and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full,  mellow  tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose, 
while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets 
endow  it  with  brilliancy  and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets 
is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the  first 
carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios  in  the  deeper 
register. 
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"SOLITUDE,"  Symphonic  Poem 

By  Allan  Arthur  Wilman 

Born  at  Hinckley,  111.,  May   11,   1909 


This  score  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $1,000  in  the  competition 
offered  by  the  Paderewski  Fund  in  1934  for  a  symphonic  work. 
It  is  having  its  first  public  performance.  The  symphonic  poem  is  in 
one  movement,  and  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  English 
horn),  four  horns,  trumpet,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

Allan  Arthur  Wilman  grew  up  in  the  town  of  Abingdon,  111.,  where 
he  studied  piano  and  harmony,  gave  piano  recitals,  and  made  what 
the  composer  calls  "various  unguided  attempts  in  composition."  He 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  at  the  Knox  College  Conservatory  in  the 
near-by  city  of  Galesburg.  At  eighteen,  he  was  given  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  honors,  and  entered  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1930.  Subsequently  he  studied  with  Albert  Noelte, 
and  Thorvald  Otterstrom,  joining  the  faculty  of  the  Boguslawsky 
School  of  Music  in  Chicago.  He  has  written  various  piano  works, 
including  two  sonatas;  also  songs,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  concerto, 
and  two  orchestral  tone  poems.  A  song  and  a  piano  piece  have  been 


SUMMER  SCHOOL— NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY   of    MUSIC 

July  1  to  August  4  .  .  .  Obtain  degree  credits  by  summer  study  .  .  . 
University  Extension  Courses  .  .  .  Public  School  Music  .  .  .  Orchestra, 
Chorus  .  .  .  Class  (or  private)  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects  .  .  . 
Applied  Music — all  departments  .  .  .  Lectures  by  distinguished  visiting 
faculty  .  .  .  Summer  School  Catalogue  or  further  information  upon  request. 
WALLACE  GOODRICH,  Director  FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE,  Dean 
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near  Commonwealth  Avenue 

BREAKFAST  -:-  LUNCHEON  -:-  DINNER 
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published,  and  manuscript  works  have  been  performed.  "Solitude" 
was  composed  in  the  early  months  of  1933.  Mr.  Wilman  is  now  in 
Paris,  where  the  Paderewski  Fund  award  has  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  1896  that  Mr.  Paderewski  established  this 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  American  music.  The  pianist 
wrote  in  1900,  according  to  the  life  of  "Ignace  Paderewski"  by  Charles 
Phillips:  "In  the  course  of  my  American  tours,  I  have  visited  several 
cities  which  support  a  permanent  orchestra.  There  I  have  always 
observed  a  heightened  measure  of  appreciation  of  classic  compositions 
and  a  lively  interest  in  what  is  going  on  everywhere  in  the  great 
world  of  music.  Besides,  these  organizations  foster  civic  pride,  which 
is  a  virtue  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
are  they  worthy  of  encouragement.  No  city  of  importance  can  be  said 
to  be  complete  unless  it  has  a  permanent  orchestra  as  a  rallying- 
center  for  local  music  lovers  and  a  means  of  presenting  to  the  public 
the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  the  great  composers  of  the  past,  together  with 
the  best  that  is  given  us  by  the  moderns." 

Mr.  Paderewski  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Steinway  on  April  21,  1896: 
"The  generous  support  I  have  found  in  this  country  enables  me  to 
accomplish  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes.  I  do  not  intend  to  thank 

[Continued  on  page  26] 

FAMILY    PO  RTRAITS 

restored,    reproduced 

from  precious  old  daguerreotype,  tin-type  photograph 

or  snapshot 

Miniatures  in  color  made  from  your  own  keepsakes 

Send  for  free  portrait  circulars 

Portraits  painted  on  canvas   Paintings  cleaned  and  restored 


At  received 


As  reproduced 


Stye  (Enpbg  Prints 


Are  Fine  Reproductions  of  Distinguished  Works  of  American  Art 

In  sepia  monotone  and  in  color.  $2.00  and  upward  (for  40  years  a  hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures) 

For    Gifts,    Your    Home    and    Schools 

Pictures  that  give  beauty  and  distinction  to  your  walls.  Wide  range  of  subjects  and  sizes 

Get  Copley  Prints  direct  from  makers 

CURTIS- CAMERON    CO.  Dept.  B  S  B,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 


BOSTON      MUSIC 

1 1 6  BOYLSTON  STREET 


COMPANY 

BOSTON 


New  England's  Headquarters  for 
SHEET  MUSIC         -  MUSIC  BOOKS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS    -    RECORDS 

Near  Colonial  Theatre 


HANcock  1561 


<&^*  ^^  ^»  c*»«^**#r^^ 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Preliminary   List  of  Members  for  the  Season   1935-1936 

April    7,    1936 

Boston  Members 


Mr.  John  M.  Abbot 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Charles    C. 

Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Miss  Esther  Abrams 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Miss  Mary  Adams 
Miss  Dora  L.  Adler 
Mr.  Emil  Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Allen 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Miss  Carolyn  E.  Ailing 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames 
Miss  Muriel  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mrs.  C.   S.   Anderson 
(Worcester) 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Apted 
Mr.  Hervey  F.  Armington 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Arnold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 

Ashton 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Atkinson 
Mr.  William  G.  Aurelio 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  W. 

Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Bacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George  S.   C.   Badger 


Mrs.  Louis  Baer 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Miss   Frances    M.   Baker 
Dr.   Franklin  G.   Balch 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Ballantine 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.   John    Barker,   Jr. 
Miss   Phyllis   F.   Barker 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mr.  William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
In  Memory  of 

Sara  H.  Barnet 
Mrs.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Barr 
Miss   Katharine  E.  Barr 
Miss  Laura   M.   Barr 
Mr.  William  J.  Barry 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.    Henry   Bartlett 
Mrs.   Matthew  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
(Lancaster) 

Mrs.  John   W.  Bartol 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 

Miss  Josephine  B.  Bates 

Miss  Eva  M.  Bath 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bayley 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Bearse 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Becker 

Miss  Leslie  Beebe 

Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 

Mrs.    Jaffray    de    Hauteville- 
Bell 

Mr.   Alan    C.    Bemis 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 

Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gardner 
Bennett 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 


Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Beveridge 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.   Henry   B.  Bigelow 
Miss  Mary  C.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Amos  Binney 
Miss  Anna  Child  Bird 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Bird,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Ernestine  Birnbaum 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss    Elizabeth    Blake 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Miss   Elizabeth   Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Reginald  Bradlee 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss  Susan  B.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
.Miss  Anna  W.  Braley 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  Charles  Brandegee 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee 
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FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bray 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Miss  Helen  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.   Alice   M.   Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.   Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry    T.    Burbank 
Miss  Lillian  Burdakin 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.    Henry   D.    Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.  Burnham 
Miss  Nina  H.  Burnham 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Bun- 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Bush 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.   Arthur  T.   Cabot 
Mr.   George   E.   Cabot 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Thomas   D.    Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA       {continued) 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter  Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 

Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter  Mrs.  Charles  Collens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter    Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Magda  Carstensen 

Carstein 
Miss   Louisa   W.   Case 
Miss  Mary  S.  Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Isabel 

Chamberlin 
Mrs.   George   P.   Champlin 
Mrs.   Henry  M.   Channing 
Miss   Mabel   H.   Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.   Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  \. 

Chapman 
Mrs.  Walter  G.   Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle    P.    Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Mrs.   Philip   P.   Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Miss  Ruth  L.  S.  Child 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 
Miss  Elizabeth   C.   Church 
Mrs.    James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Mrs.  James  L.  Chute 

(Osterville) 
Miss    Barbara    Clapp 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 


Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.  Colt 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.   Costello   C.   Converse 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Cooper 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 

Cormick 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Rachel  E.  Cotton 
Miss  Edna  Wheeler  Coult 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles   Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.    Douglas    Crocker 

(Fitchburg) 
Mrs.  G.  Glover  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K. 

Cummings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Florence  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark    Miss  Mary  Curtis 


Mrs.  W.  Irving  Clark 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Miss  Margaret  Clement 
Mrs.   F.   Roland   Clough 
Miss  Ramelle  Frost 

Cochrane 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   H.   Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Cutler 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B. 

Dabney 
Mrs.  Samuel    Dach 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Miss  Dorothy  Dal/.cll 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel   W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dean 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  James   Dean 
Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
Mrs.  John  Dearborn 
Mr.    Benjamin    A.    Delano 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 
Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 
Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau 
Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mrs.  Florence  F.  Dibble 

(Newburyport) 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs  William    H.   Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss  Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin   S.   Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Alfred  Donovan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Douglass 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 

Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mrs.  Irving  G.  Downing 
Mrs.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse 
Miss  Louisa  L.  Diesel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In   Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 

(Williamstown) 
Miss  Marian  Drury 
Mrs.  Duncan 
Mrs.   Henry   M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Earle 
Misses  L.  S.  and  M.  L.  Earle 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 
Mr.   Louis  Ehrlich 


(continued) 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 

Mrs.  S.  Prescott  Fay 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon 

Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 

Miss  Myra  Ferguson 

In  Memory  of  Johanna  Ficdlei 
Mr.  Fred  T.  Field 
Miss  Margaret   A.   Fish 
Miss   Edith   S.   Fisher 
Miss  Frances  B.  Fisher 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 

Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 

The   Rev.    George   Stanley 
Fiske 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Fitz 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Fitzgerald 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  F.  Richmond  Fletcher 

Mrs.   Charles  H.  Flood 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote 

Mr.  George  L.  Foote 

Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann    Mr-  Edward   W.   Forbes 


In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Eiseman 
In   Memory  of 

Selma   W.   Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mrs.  Woodward  Emery 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

H.   Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  L.  Joseph  Eno 

(Bradford) 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gustavus   J.   Esselen 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
In  Memory  of 

.  Rosamond  Claire  F.siv 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 
Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank   A.    Farnham 


Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.   Forness 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O. 

Forssell 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith   M.   Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Corabelle  G.  Francis 
Mrs.  Allen  French 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  French 
Mrs.  Hollis  French 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 
Mr.    Harry   A.   Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman 
Mrs.  Max  Friedman 
The  Misses  Friedman 
A  Friend 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Donald    McKay    Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.    Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.    Langdon    Frothinerham 


Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington    Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 


Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fay 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 


Mr.  William  C.  Fry 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Alvan  T.  Fuller 
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FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 
(Fall    River) 

Miss  Laura  Furness 
Miss  Rebekah  Furness 

Mrs.   Homer  Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry   Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Mrs.  George  K.  Gardner 
Miss    Mary   A.    Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Miss  Annette  Garel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Heinrich   Gebhard 
Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Gierasch 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Gilman 
Miss   Margaret   E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  M.  Francesca  G.  Ginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Mr.  Asa  E.  Goddard 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan   Godoy 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Golding 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mrs.  Aaron  Goodrich 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph   H.   Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   S.   Goodwin 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Harry   M.   Goodwin 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Camelia  Gould 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.   E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip   Grabfield 
Miss   Isabella    Grandin 
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Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 
Miss  Emma  Grebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  M.  Greeley 


Mrs.  Walter  Leslie  Harris 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Hartman 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Miss  Maude  Appleton 

Hartwell 
Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Harvey 


Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green    Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  John  H.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles   H.   Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
In  Memory  of 

V.  W.  Haughwout 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.   David   H.  Greenberg 
Miss  Alma  L.  Greene 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Prof,   and   Mrs. 

Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.    V.    Greenough 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gregg 

(Northampton) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg    Mr.   Parkman  B.  Haven 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Miss  Kate  D.  Griswold 
Miss  Eleanor  F.  Grose 
Mrs.  Frances   L.  Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 
Mrs.  Alida  Carey  Gulick 

Mr.  Albert  Haertleir. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Hajek 
"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
In  Memory  of  Philip  and 

Edward  Hale 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.   Frederick    G.   Hall 
Mr.  Gordon  Rexford  Hall 
Mrs.   H.   S.   Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren   Hall 
Mr.  Reuben  Hall 
Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hallowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 

Hallowell 
Mrs.    Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond    Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 


Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Miss  Emily  H.  Hayward 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hayward 
Miss  Olivia  Bowditch 

Hazelton 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mr.  James  Herron 
Mrs.  William  H.  Herron 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hewett 
Mrs.  Chester  D.  Hey  wood 
Mrs.    John    W.    Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.   Thomas   W.   Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Hill 
Mr.   Arthur   D.   Hill 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward  B. 

Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 


Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Harding 

Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Miss  Lilian   Harmon 
Mrs.  Helen  Knight  Harris 


Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Mrs.  George  Henry  Hobson 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson 


FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Miss  Edith  C.  Hoi  brook 
Miss  Alice  Marion  H' ilr.es 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwaid  J.   Holmes 
Miss   Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss    Katharine   A.    Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.   P.   Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph   W.   Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss    Mary   F.    Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Hornblower 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Home 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  Sidney  Hosmer 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Houser 
Mr.  James  C.   Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Miss  M.  Louise  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander   E.   Hoyle 
Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard,  Sr. 
Miss  Amy  M.  Hughes 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mrs.  E.  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  B.   Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt 
Miss   Emily  J.   Hurd 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Hurter 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Miss  Marion  Hutchinson 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 
Miss  Clara  W.  Jackson 
Dr.  Henry  Jackson 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson 
Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Jenney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 
In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 

Johnson 
Professor  Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.   Stowell   F.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Kathrine  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Cari   F.   Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.    H.    Keenan 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Kernan 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Ketchum 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mrs.  J.  Brooks  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara  Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mrs.  Paul  Killiam 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Kincaid 
Mr.  Charles  A.  King 
Mr.  Franklin  King 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 
The   Misses   King 
Mr.  Alan  D.  Kinsley 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kins- 
man (Newburyport) 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


orchestra      (continued) 
Mrs.   B.   Kopf 
Mr.  John   (,.   KiiIiiis 


Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss    Winnetta   Lamson 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Lane 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lang 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mrs.   Henry  G.  Lapham 
Mrs.  Chester   W.   Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.   Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert   Lawton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss   Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mrs.   H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Rich 

Lewis 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.    Alexander   Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Lindsay 
Miss   Esther   Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hairy  B. 

Little 
Mr.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.  George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.   Lombard 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie   C.   Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mr.   Winslow   H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 

Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 
Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mr.  John   R.   Macomber 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily  M.   Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  G. 

Manning 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna   Theresa   Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble    (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.  Philip  S.   Marden 
Prof.  E.  L.  Mark 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss   H.   Florence    Mason 
Mr.   Harold   F.   Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Eliot  B.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.   McCreary 
Mrs.  Henry    McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn    B.    Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie   McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.  L-  G.  McMichael 
Mrs.    Frederick    S.    Mead 
Mrs.  George  Melchcr 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   H.  S.   Merrill 
Miss  Elinor  Merrill 
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Mrs.  George  Merrill  Mrs.  Thacher  Nelson 

Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman  Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Nestor  Merritt  Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 

Miss  A.  Louise   Messer  Mrs.   Walter   H.   Newey 

Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe  Edwin  M.  Newton 

Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller 
Miss   Mildred  A.   Miller 


Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mills 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 


Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 
Miss   Ruth   Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.    G.   Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 


In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir    Miss   Annie  Anthony   Noyes 


Mrs.  Lester  H.  Monks 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur   W.    Moors 
Mrs.  Edwin  Morey 
Prof,   and   Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse 
Miss  Blanche  L.  Morse 
Miss   Charlotte   G.   S.   Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.   Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.   Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harold  Murdock 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen   A.   Murphy 
Mrs.   H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 
Mr.  Denys  P.  Myers,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.   H.  Nash 

Mrs.  Maude  dishing  Nash 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Neal 

Mrs.  Albert   B.   Neill 

Mrs.    W,    LaCoste    Neilson 


Mrs.  James  B.  Noyes 

A   Friend 

Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Leonard  Opdycke 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Osgood 
Mr.  James  Otis 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Otis 

Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  John  B.  Paine,  Jr. 
Misses  J.  G.  and  E.  M. 

Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.    Russell   Sturgis    Paine 

(Worcester) 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.   T.   Paine, 

2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Mrs.  Charles  Palache 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker 
Miss  E.  M.  Parker 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  Willam  Stanley   Parker 
Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
Miss  Alice  R.  Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne  P.  Peabody 
Mrs.  Endicott  Peabody 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 


FRIENDS  <>l'    l  IN 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.    Pecker 
Mrs.  Frank  S.   Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Miss  Hilary   Penhallow 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.  Ralph   Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.   Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 

(Washington) 
Mrs.  Cadis  Phipps 
Mr.  C.   M.   Pickett,   Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley    L.    Pickraan 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Miss  Helen  C.   Pierce 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond   Pierce 
Mrs.   Charles   G.   Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Bacon  Pleasonton 
Mr.  Frederick   Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Brooks  Potter 
Mrs..  John  Briggs  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.   Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Louis  Mortimer  Pratt 
Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast 
Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Preston 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 
Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Felix  Rackemann 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Miss  Minna  L.  Ramseyer 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ranney 
The  Misses  Rantoul 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHIS 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin   F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  A.  Rea 

(Islington) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Miss  Edith  Remick 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 
Mrs.  Alhert  W.  Rice 
Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 
Mrs.  William   E.    Rice 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Theodore   W.   Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss  Ruth  K.  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Miss  Emma  Richter 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Richmond 
Mr.  W.  Douglas  Richmond 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  R.  Sanford  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
A  Friend 

Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.   Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Miss  A.  Rebecca  Romkev 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis   Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  William  A.  Russell 
Miss   Mary  S.   Rousmaniere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   Adrian   Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 


Ira  (continued) 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 
Mrs.  Alex  I).  Salingei 
Miss  Elizabeth   Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deVV.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
\li.  If.  C.  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Sands 
Mis.  George  P.  San^n 
Mr.  Sabin   P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence    W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   B.   Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
Mrs.  Erwin  H.  Schell 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
Miss  Elizabeth   Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Alice  A.  Schultz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  \\ . 

Scott 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean   S.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel   P.   Sears 
Miss  Esther  Isabel  Seaver 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seave) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Selya 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George   C.   Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 
(Worcester) 
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FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sheldon 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Shirley 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Shute 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss   Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr 
Mr.   Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Thad 

Smith 
Mr.   Carroll   Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hc;:ry  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Smith 
Mrs.   M.   N.   Smith-Petersen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.   Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel   Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis   M.   Stanwood 
Miss  Alice   K.   Stearns 
Miss  Elsie  R.  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Morris 

Stearns 
Miss  Frances  E.  Stebbins 
Mrs.   Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
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Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson  Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart    Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 


Mrs.  Philip  Stockton 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Mrs.  James   J.   Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong 
Miss  Frances  C.  Sturgis 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.   Russell   Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles    P.    Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George   H.   Swift 
Mrs.  John  B.  Swift,  Jr. 
Miss   Lucy   W.   Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent   J.   Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  H.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  Thacher 

(Yarmouth  Port) 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Augustus   Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Isabelle  L.  Tice 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman 

Tousey 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred   M.  Tozzer 
Mr.  Mahlon  E.  Trayler 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.    Luther   Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip    M.    Tucker 
Mrs.  William  J.  Tucker 


Mrs.  Royal  W.  Tyler 

Mr.  A.   Ullman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Miss  Sophia  A.  Underwood 

Mrs.  George  W.  Vaillant 
Miss  Grace  S.  Varney 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 
In  Memory  of 

Miss  Alice  M.  Vinton 
Mrs.  William  D.  Vogel 

Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.   Eliot  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 
Dr.  D.  H.  Walker 
Miss   Esther   M.   Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 
Mrs.   George  R.  Wallace 
Miss  Anne  Walmsley 
Miss   Sarah   Walmsley 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 
Miss  Edith  Ward 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss   Gertrude  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.   H.  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 


FRIENDS  OF  THE 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr. 
Miss  Grace  C.  Way  mouth 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edwin    S.    Webster 
Prof.  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert   H.   Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.     Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.  Joseph   Weinrebe 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Welch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles    G.   Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss    Louisa    A.    Wells 
Mrs.   Barrett   Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wetherbee 
Miss    Martha    Wetherbee 
In   Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
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Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wheelwright 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  Whitcomb 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Mr.   Robert   W.   White 
Mrs.  Alexander  Whiteside 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  Edmund  A.   Whitman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.   Whitney 


Mrs.  William  C.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
Miss  Clara   L.  Willis 
Mr.   Donald   B.   Willson 
Miss    Florence    B.    Windom 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hobart   W.   Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Withington 
Mrs.  Henry  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss   Charlotte  Wood 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood 


Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall    Dr.  Nathaniel  K.  Wood 


Miss  Louise  Adams 

Whittemore 
Miss   Mary   Emerson 

Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience  B.  Widger 
Mr.    Arthur    M.   Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward  F.  Wilder 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Mr.   Moses   Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 


The    Misses   Woodman 
Mrs.  Kennard  Wood-worth 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 

Woolley 
Miss  Katharine  Wormelle 
Mr.   Philip   W.   Wrenn 
Mrs.   Walter   P.   Wright 

Mrs.  William   B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


April    7.    1936 


Members  in   Other  Cities 


Mrs.  William   Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Arthur    M.    Allen  —  Providence,    R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mr.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New  York   City 
Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  -  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New   York  City 
Mr.  Henry  J.   Bernheim  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Major   Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.   Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Misses   Ada   and  Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Miss  Mat  tie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Mr.   Herbert   S.   Brussel  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot -New  York  City 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 
Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Prescott   O.  Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  H.  A.  Colton  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence  R.I. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington,  Conn. 
Miss  Luna   B.   Converse  —  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts -New  York  City 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  — New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.Y. 
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FRIENDS      OF      THE      BOSTON 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 


Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Charles  Dreif us,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch  —  Glen  Ridge, 

N.J. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter   H.   Eddy  —  New  York   City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  — New  York  City 
Mrs.   Morris  Fatman  —  New  York   City 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Ferry  —  New  York 

City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.    William    Bates    Greenough  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  —New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Thomas    D.     Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Miss   Katherine  I.   Hodgdon   —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.   H.   Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 
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symphony    orchestra     (continued) 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr  -  Exeter,  N.H. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
Mrs.  Henry   S.  Lanpher  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 
Mrs.  Edward  Loomis  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Alfred   L.   Lustig  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York  City 
Miss    Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 

Compton,  R.I. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  O.  Mason  —  Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Miss  Mabel  K.   McCue  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Dr.     Charles     A.     McDonald  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mrs.  G.   Pierce   Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  I.   Harris   Metcalf  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Milne  —  Manchester,  N.H. 
Mr.  E.  Montchyk  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Charles  Neave  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Francis  I.  Neill  —  New  York  City 
Miss  K.  B.  Neilson  —  Darien,  Conn. 
Dr.   Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Nickerson  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Gabriel  Paitchadze  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  Joseph    Parsons  —  Lakeville,    Conn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.   Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,   N.H. 
The    Hon.    and    Mrs.    William    Phillips  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest  —  Nashua,  N.H. 
Mr.  Robert   I.  Raiman  —  Hollis,  N.Y. 
Miss   Hetta  Randerbrock  —  New  York  City 
The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FRIENDS      OF      THE      BOSTON 
Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York   City 
Mrs.  J.   West   Roosevelt  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Kate   C.    Ropkins  —  Hartford,   Conn. 
Mr.    Warren    L.    Russell  —  Queens   Village, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Gustave  Schirmer  —  New  York  City 
Miss    Alice    A.     Schultz  —  West     Hartford, 

Conn. 
Miss   Edith   Scoville  —  New   York    City 
Mr.  Clifford    Seasongood  —  New   York    City 
Miss   Ellen  D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry   D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.     Henry  S.  Shaw  —  Exeter,  N.H. 
Mrs.    George    St.    J.    Sheffield  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Smith  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  Sidney  Smith  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding  —  Rochester, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Foster   Stearns  —  Hancock,   N.H. 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York  City 


SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA       (concluded) 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stinison  —  New  York  City 


Mrs.  M.   B.  Stower  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sol   M.  Stroock  -  New   York  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Thornton   C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss    Mabel    Thuillard  —Jamaica,    N.Y. 
Mr.  Stirling   Tomkins  —  New   York    City 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Albert    W.    von    Lilienthal  —  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week  —  Fieldston,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Francis  Welch  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Frances  E.  White  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  H.  H.  White  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  —  Washington, 

D.C. 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes  -  Rye,  N.Y. 
Miss  Elin  Wikander  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Josephine  D.  Wilkin  —  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Mrs.   Kenneth   F.   Wood  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Worcester  -  New  York  City 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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the  American  people  for  all  they  have  done  for  me,  because  my  grati- 
tude to  your  noble  nation  is,  and  will  be,  beyond  expression.  But  I 
desire  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  toward  my  American  brother  musi- 
cians, toward  those,  who,  less  fortunate  than  myself,  are  struggling  for 
recognition  or  encouragement.  To  this  purpose  I  send  you  herewith 
$10,000,  asking  you  to  accept,  together  with  Colonel  H.  L.  Higginson, 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William  Mason,  of  New  York,  the  trusteeship  of 
this  sum.*  Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  public  affairs,  and  your 
readiness  to  do  good  wherever  you  find  an  opportunity,  I  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  me  this  great  favor,  and  will,  after  deliberation  with 
the  above-named  gentlemen,  invest  this  money  in  order  to  establish 
triennial  prizes  for  the  composers  of  American  birth  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion.  ...  I  take  no  pride  in  making  this  en- 
dowment. The  amount  is  a  modest  one,  and  my  personality,  in  spite 
of  all  the  success,  is  of  little  importance.  I  only  hope  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  useful,  and  that  your  younger  composers  will  not  consider  as 
a  gift,  but  as  a  debt,  this  little  encouragement  coming  from  one  who 
found  in  their  land  all  happiness  to  which  an  artist  can  aspire." 

The  Fund  has  made  awards  in  the  intervening  years  as  numerous 
as  its  income  has  permitted.  Among  those  who  have  benefited  are 
Horatio  Parker,  Arthur  Bird,  Henry  Hadley,  Arthur  Shepherd,  Paul 

*  The  trustees  at  present  are  Arthur  D.   Hill,   Wallace  Goodrich,  Adams   Sherman  Hill. 
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MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  MINERAL  WATER 

from 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Thousands  suffering  from  Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  Diabetes,  have 
found  this  natural  mineral  water  of  real  benefit.  For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

468  Stuart  Street,  Boston.       COM.  5739 
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Allen,  Rubin  Goldmark,  and  David  Stanley  Smith.  The  most  recent 
awards  previous  to  1934  were  given  for  a  trio  by  Wallingtord  Riegger 
in  1921,  and  both  a  chamber  and  orchestral  work  in  1927.  The  first 
was  a  piano  trio  by  Homer  Humphrey,  and  the  second  "A  Moun- 
tain Legend"  by  Hans  Heniot  Levy.  The  symphonic  poem  of  Mr. 
Wilman  was  chosen  according  to  precedent  by  three  judges:  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  Sigismund  Stojowski  (formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Paderewski),  and  Deems  Taylor.  These  judges  selected  three  scores 
which  were  performed  privately  in  their  hearing  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1935.  "Solitude"  was  at  that 
time  chosen  as  the  prize  composition. 
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Presenting  for  Your  Pleasure 

^  VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.  -  Boston 

Dartmouth  Street      -      Off  Copley  Square 

•  SWEDISH     PEASANT     ROOM 

Smorgesbord     -      Luncheon      •      Dinner 

•  ROOM  OF   THE    MIDNIGHT    SUN 

Swedish  "Snops"   -    Aquavit  -    Cocktails 
(Music  at  Cocktail  Time) 

•  SUPPER  ROOM  and  BAR  LOUNGE 

Supper  Dancing  from  o.OO  P.M. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday  Tea  Dansanta) 

Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 


Reservations 
HANSEN 


KENmor* 
6520 


LANGUAGES 

FRENCH  —  GERMAN  —  ITALIAN  —  SPANISH  —  RUSSIAN 

A  Fuller  Appreciation  of  Music— A  Practical  Travel  Vocabulary 
Private  or  Small  Group  Instruction  FREE  TRIAL  LESSON 

An  International  School 


Berlitz 


Tel.  COM.  1814 
140  NEWBURY  ST.  I 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


It  was  in  1899  that  Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony.  The  composer 
conducted  its  first  performance  at  Helsingfors  on  April  26  of  that 
year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the  only 
■music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been 
the  Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  on 
March  12,   1904. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
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developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


Two  Performances 
Sunday,  April  26        Monday,  April  27 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

BacFs  St.  Matthew  Passion 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND  SOLOISTS  INCLUDING— 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND 

KATHRYN  MEISLE 

FREDERICK  JAGEL 

KEITH  FALKNER 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

Dr.  V.  ERNST  WOLFF,  Harpsichord 

"In  his  sacred  cantatas  and  passions,  Bach  reveals  a  nature  more  profoundly 
religious  than  even  Handel  or  Palestrina.  His  Passion-music  to  St.  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  sublimest  conception  of  music  of  the  trials  and 
death  of  Jesus.  Among  similar  works  before  and  during  Bach's  time,  his  passions 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  lived.  The  oratorio  has  replaced  the  passion;  but  the 
older  form  as  perfected  by  Bach  possesses  a  certain  reality  and  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  that  not  even  the  grandest  oratorios  of  Handel  can  match,  except  possibly 
the  'Messiah.'  Notwithstanding  the  sublimity,  variety  and  vocal  effectiveness  of  the 
latter  work,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  surpasses  it  in  lyric  pathos  and  dramatic  fire." 

—  John  K.  Paine_  and  Leo  R.  Lewis  (From 

"Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works"). 
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The  Bach  Behind  the  Music 


Bach  is  still  in  need  of  reaffirmation,  re-examina- 
tion; we  are  only  beginning,  today,  to  know  him  in  his 
depth  and  breadth  and  fulness;  and  we  have  not  even 
begun  to  understand  him  or  appreciate  him.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  possibly  recover  for  ourselves  the  point 
of  view  of  the  worshipers  of  1729  (that  year  in  which 
the  "St.  Matthew  Passion"  first  fell  on  mortal  ears), 
as  they  listened  with  emotion  to  the  words  of  the  "St. 
Matthew  Passion,"  no  matter  how  the  music  itself  may 
have  perplexed  them.  .  .  .  Bach,  by  virtue  of  the  insur- 
passable  vitality  and  strength  and  power  of  his  musical 
imagination,  was  able  to  transmute  the  religious  emo- 
tionalism that  was  peculiar  to  his  period  into  a  pro- 
fundity of  expression  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  mystical 
subjectivity,  and  releases  a  timeless  spiritual  beauty.  In 
a  sense  that  modern  psychology  thoroughly  under- 
stands, he  truly  sublimated  the  religious  impulses  of 
his  day. 

Bach  the  marvelous  tone-poet,  the  master  of  beauty, 
the  musical  dramatist,  survives  the  Bach  who  was 
merely  a  man  of  his  time  —  Bach,  the  pietist,  the 
simple-minded  literalist,  the  cantor  of  the  Thomas- 
kirche,  producing,  unknown  to  himself  and  his  genera- 
tion, imperishable  masterworks. 

The  last  chorus  from  the  "St.  Matthew  Passion"  is 
charged  with  that  brooding  and  pitiful  tenderness 
which  is  the  signature  of  Bach  at  his  profoundest.  This 
is  subduing  music  —  music  in  which  the  piercing  sor- 
row and  compassion  of  Bach  the  tragic  dramatist  is 
tempered  by  the  noble  strength,  the  largeness,  the 
deep  and  sweet  serenity  of  the  man's  great  spirit. 

—  Lawrence  Gilman, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
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first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme    (which  is  later  combined  with 
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IP       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
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LIST   OF   WORKS 

Played  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts 
DURING  THE   SEASON   193  5-1 93  6 


Bach 


Beethoven 


Bloch    . 
Brahms 

Debussy 

DUKAS     . 

Haydn 
Mozart 
Rivier    . 


Saint-Saens 


Sibelius 


Strauss 


Taneiev 
Wagner 


WlLMAN 


Two   Preludes   Arranged  for  string  orchestra  by  Ric- 
cardo  Pick-Mangiagalli) 

IV  February  10 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     October  28 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egruont,"  Op.  84 

II     December  30 
Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 
(Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  conducting) 

III  January  27 
Three  Jewish  Poems 

IV  February  10 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  83 
Soloist:    Beveridge  Webster 

II  December  30 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

IV     February  10 
"La   Mer,"  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 
(Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  conducting) 

III  January  27 
"La   Peri,"  Danced   Poem 

I     October  28 
Symphony   in   E-flat,   No.  99 

V  March  2 
Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  3    (Koechel  543) 

VI     April  20 
Overture  for  a  Don   Quixote 
(Dimitri  Mitropoulos,,  conducting) 

III     January  27 

Pianoforte   Concerto  No.   5   in   F  major,   Op.   103 
Soloist:   Marjorie  Church 

V  March  2 
"Pohjola's   Daughter,"   Symphonic   Fantasia,   Op.  4g 

IV  February  10 
Symphony  No.   1   in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

VI     April  20 
"Till    Eulenspiegel's    Merry    Pranks,    after    the    Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 

I     October  28 
Symphonia   Domestica,   Op.  53    (In  one  movement) 
(Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  conducting) 

III  January  27 
Symphony  No.   1   in  C,  Op.  12 

II  December  30 
Prelude   to   "Lohengrin" 

V  March  2 
Prelude   and   "Liebestod"   from   "Tristan   und   Isolde" 

V  March  2 
Prelude   to   "Die   Meistersinger  von   Nurnberg" 

V  March  2 
"Solitude,"    Symphonic    Poem* 

VI     April  20 
♦First  performance. 
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SYMPHONY      H  A  L  L 

FIFTY-SIXTH      SEASON       1   93^—  1937 

Six 
MONDAY     EVENING 

Concerts 

BY    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


OCTOBER  19  FEBRUARY  22 

NOVEMBER  30  MARCH  22 

JANUARY  25  APRIL  12 


This  year's  subscribers  for  the  series  of  Six  Monday  Eve- 
ning Concerts  have  an  option  until  May  15th  to  retain 
their  seats  for  the  following  season  of  1936—1937.  (Pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  October  1.) 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  have  been  sent 
to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

Monday  subscribers,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Friday 
Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  or  Tuesday  Afternoon 
Series,  are  invited  to  inquire  for  particulars  at  the  sub- 
scription office,  Symphony  Hall. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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PAINTINGS  BY  ZULOAGA 

The  following  paintings,  loaned  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer:  — 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  1870  — 
(Left  to  Right) 
Ma   Cousine   Candida. 

Painted  as  if  standing  on  a  hilltop  with  the  city  of  Segovia  as  a 
background.  Purchased  by  the  present  owner  direct  from  the  artist 
while  visiting  Zuloaga  at  his  home  in  Zumaya,  Spain,  in  1929. 

Toledo. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fuller  Halsey. 

Painted  in  Paris. 
Angustias  La  Gitana. 

Painted  by  Zuloaga  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  to  fit  the 

antique  frame. 

Gypsy  Dance,  Sevilla. 

An  interesting  comparison  often  made  is  between  "Gypsy  Dance, 
Sevilla,"  and  the  painting  "Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family,"  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Basque  Peasant. 

Zuloaga  considers  this  his  masterpiece. 
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this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 
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BAY    STATE    NURSERIES,    INC. 
No.  Abington  ■  Framingham 
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The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  canlabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 


A  NOOK  OF  OLD  ROME 

MARIOS    Restaurant  "The  Catacomb's  Canteen" 

Famous  for  Food  and  Fine  Liquors 

Luncheon  with  Cocktail  500  Choice  of  Dinners  $1.00 

69  Church  Street,  corner  of  Stuart  Rear  of  Statler  Hotel 


LIBerty  3776 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

44  Church  Street  Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

»    •    -     Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department     -    -    - 
Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mimart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Born  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  Pr     NUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN   AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.   Tel.   Dedham   0012 

ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice     Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 

RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION! 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 
STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmou  3122  on  Mondays 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTO\  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


Soprani 


GLADYS   AVERY   LEBERT  Soprano 
TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

MARY   SHAW    SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 


I 


<>  *S?n  JBoston  £veri/  Thursday  and  cfrtdau^ 

J       Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol OgQ5 
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CHARLES     A  composer 

^^^^^^  V  PIANIST 

REPPER  W  TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  and  singers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6520 — -Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American   Instruments  for  sale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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GENEROUS    TERMS    ON    THE 


Steinway  Grand 


V 


$ 


AT    ONLY 


885 


SIZE—  5'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 
P  R  I  C  E  —  to  fit  the  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L  I  TY  —  Steinway    throughout 


At  last  you  can  own  the  In- 
strument of  the  Immortals  . . . 
and  take  your  time  paying  for 
it!  Steinway  has  announced  a 
distinguished  new  model  .  .  . 
differing  only  in  size  from  the 
Steinway  of  Hofmann,  Pade- 
rewski   and  Rachmaninoff. 


The  quality  is  absolutely  un- 
changed. .  .  .  We  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  convenient  terms  of 
payment.  You  can  pay  a  small 
sum  down  . . .  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance over  a  period  mutually 
agreed  upon.  Come  in  today 
and  talk  it  over! 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

4  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 
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BALDWIN    PIANO 

In  choosing  the  piano  they  are  to  play  in 
public,  great  artists  are  influenced  by  only  two 
things:  touch  and  tone.  If  the  piano  is  sluggish 
in  action  and  dull  in  tone,  no  amount  of  talent 
or  of  effort  on  their  parts  will  make  their  per- 
formance other  than  halting  and  colorless. 
For  nearly  seventy-five  years,  Baldwin  crafts- 
men have  devoted  themselves  to  making  the 
finest  possible  piano.  How  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  the  many  great  artists  who 
have  chosen  it  as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  their  art. 

The  personal  possession  of  a  Baldwin  Grand  is 
the  mark  of  the  discriminating  music-lover.  Let 
us  explain  the  convenience  of  our  budget  plan 
and  liberal  trade-in  allowance. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas.       P 
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To  the  ~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


The  following  report  speaks  for  itself: 

1 934-35 
Number  of  enrollments  to  October  27 383 

1935-36 
Number  of  enrollments  to  October  27 530 

Increase  in  number  of  enrollments  this  year 
over  last   147 

It  would  be  a  definite  satisfaction  to  me  if  those 
who  propose  to  enroll  would  be  good  enough  to 
do  so  without  delay. 

To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply 
make  out  a  check  or  fill  in  a  pledge  to  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you 
care  to  contribute  and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treas- 
urer, 6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra 
are  deductible  donations  under  the  Federal  Tax 
Law. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Chairman. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


INCORPORATED 


Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,   November  5 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRICHT,    1935,    BY    BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    I)2C. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest   B.   Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

^Allied with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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FREDERICK  PICKERING  CABOT 

FIRST   PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

1918-  1932 

WITH    FAITH    AND    UNDERSTANDING    HE    CARRIED    ON    THE    IDEAL 
OF    HIS    KINSMAN    THE    FOUNDER 
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CJjanbler  &  Co. 

TREMONT     AND     WEST      STREETS 


-c*JII|lMe8 

FASHION  LEAGUE  SHOP 


mport  Copies 
at 

Dramatic  Savings 

Dinner  and 
Evening  Gowns 


24 


.75 


Usually  29.75,  35.00 


A  dazzling  display  of  all  that  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  designing  world  can  cre- 
ate! A  list  of  the  styles  would  read  like  a 
fashion  report  from  Vogue  or  Harper's ! 
Enchanting  dresses  that  faithfully  copy 
Chanel,  Vionnet,  Molyneux,  Lanvin! 
Luscious  fabrics:  metal  meshes,  star 
studded  sheer  crepes,  velvets! 

Sizes    14    to    2  0,    Fifth    Floor 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT   of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  5,  at  3.00  o'clock 


Programme 

Haydn    Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88 

(B.  &H.  No.  13) 
I.     Adagio;   Allegro 
II.     Largo 

III.  Menuetto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  con  spirito 

Mozart .Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

l.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  cjs 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto:  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 
By  Josef  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  i\ 


When  one  pauses  to  admire  and  often  returns  to  the  individual 
beauties  of  this  symphony  of  Haydn,  it  is  startling  to  note  that 
it  was  merely  the  eighty-eighth  in  the  chronological  listing  of  Man- 
dyczewski,  which  reaches  one  hundred  and  four;  that  their  composer 
wrote  symphonies  for  a  particular  occasion  literally  by  the  dozen. 
This  symphony,  composed  in  1787,  was  in  the  second  of  two  sets  of 
six  written  for  the  Parisian  society:  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique"; 
for  Saloman's  concerts  in  London  he  also  wrote  twelve. 

This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
illuminating  and  diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 

"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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New  England's  Largest  Store 

Visit  Fashion  Center 

.  .  .  where  our  fashion  advisers  will  gladly 
assist  you  with  any  problems  concerning  what 
to  wear  or  what  colors  best  suit  you.  Fashion 
shows  are  held  each  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Sixth  Floor  —  Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Gift  Shop 

.  .  .  The  Shop-of-a-Thousand-and-one-Gifts  is 
open  the  year  round,  and  offers  an  interest- 
ing display  of  appropriate  gifts  for  all  occa- 
sions including  an  extensive  collection  of 
art  objects  of  rare  beauty.  Fifth  Floor  — 
Main  Store. 

Visit  the  Model  Rooms 

.  .  .  Throughout  the  year,  model  rooms  and 
suites  show  the  most  up-to-the-minute  home- 
furnishings  in  harmonious  ensembles  suited 
to  every  type  of  home.  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Floors  —  Annex. 
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the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  —  which  he  had  found  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
17    ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  flourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by 
noting  discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence 
of  no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance 
common  to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  wallowing  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  ninth  symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 


cJJiscovev  your  {rue  beauty 
tciin  a  ^l/elva  ^t  v  lash     ^realmeni  ! 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 


24        NEWBURY        STREET 
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BALANCED  FOOTWEAR 


reveals  the 
secretofease 
and  grace  in 
walking  by 
demonstrat- 
ing the  prin- 
ciple of .  .  . 


Balance 

in 

Motion 


<l  Where  there  is  correct  balance  in  the  shoe,  there  is  no 
wobble  in  the  walk. 

C  Balanced  Footwear  brings  ease,  confidence,  and  grace  in 
walking,  and  better  poise  to  the  whole  body.  In  these 
shoes  women  can  walk  faster  and  farther  with  less  effort. 
They  are  planned  and  proportioned  to  fit  the  foot  in  ac- 
tion so  that  they  are  as  comfortable  on  a  brisk  walk  as 
when  sitting  still. 

<l  They  are  designed  by  experts  in  conjunction  with  the 
orthopedics  research  department  of  a  university  of  inter- 
national recognition. 

<l  Sold  exclusively  by  Stearns  in  Boston,  in  daytime,  walking 
and  afternoon  models,  in  six  heel  heights.  Second  floor. 

HO-95  and  $12-95 
R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in  that 
key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  An- 
other tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major, 
related  only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modula- 
tion, and  in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new 
rhetoric  before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet 
again,  with  a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires 
into  a  heaven  where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedge- 
hog, can  discuss  it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner 
cooked  by  Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the 
best  Bach.* 

*  "Der  Bote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the  manager  told  him, 
'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied  'Take  it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach'  ■ 
scilicet :    brook,    or   water." 

TAILORED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  A  MODEL  AND  MATERIAL  OF  YOUR  OWN  SELECTION 

SCOTCH  WOOLLENS  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 


SWEATERS  •••  TWIN-SETS  ■••SCARFS"- KNIT  SUITS  —  AUTO  ROBES 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

581    BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON      .  ...      IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 


CHARLES    MARTIN     LOEFFLER'S 

Arrangements  and  Editings 

Published  by  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 

Chabrier  .     Scherzo- Valse  from  "Scenes  Pittoresques"  for  violin  and  piano 

Ketten Caprice  Espagnol,  for  violin  and  piano 

Saint'Saens       .     .      Havanaise  (fingerings  and  bowings  by  C.  M.  Loeffler) 
Faure Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  13 

We  offer  a  free  brochure  giving  appreciations  of  CHARLES  MARTIN   LOEFFLER  by 
Philip  Hale  and  Lawrence  Gilman,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  his  published  works. 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY,  116  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  -:-  -:-  »:-  HANcock   1561 
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"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  Finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's 
symphonies  and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an 
important  finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  run- 
ning away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  Finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  Finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K/543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born   at   Salzburg,  January   27,    1756;   died   at   Vienna,   December   5,    1791 


The  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  foi 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  01 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  to  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  ol 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden.' 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  —  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
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the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins,  "at  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Lands trasse  was  so  pressing 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 

*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in  a  minor  key — the  early  symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  busy  ten  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Posterity  can  more  easily  agree  with  Otto  Jahn's  characterization 
of  the  E-flat  symphony  as  a  "triumph  of  euphony  —  full  of  charm," 
and  the  "Jupiter"  as  "striking  in  dignity  and  solemnity,"  than  his 
description  of  the  G  minor  as  "full  of  passion"  —  of  "sorrow  and  com- 
plaining." Early  commentators  seem  to  have  found  a  far  greater  diver- 
gence of  mood  in  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  than  our  present  world. 
Nageli  soberly  and  earnestly  reproached  Mozart  with  an  excess  of  "cant- 
abilitdt."  "He  cannot  be  termed  a  correct  composer  of  instrumental 
music,  for  he  mingled  and  confounded  'cantabilitat'  with  a  free  instru- 
mental play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of  fancy  and  emotional  gifts 
led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole  province  of  art,  causing 
it  rather  to  retrograde  than  to  advance,  and  exercising  a  very  power- 
ful influence  over  it." 

Spokesmen  of  the  later  time  when  romance  unabashed  was  the 
fashion  extolled  this  very  quality.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  called  this  sym- 
phony the  "swan  song"  of  Mozart's  youth.  "Love  and  melancholy 
breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with 
inexpressible  longing  towards  the  forms  which  beckon  as  the  clouds 
to  another  sphere."  Wagner's  more  factual  imagination  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge Mozart  as  a  primary  source  of  his  own  emotional  art: 
"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads  the 
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irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart." 

Wagner  also  discerned  a  "marked  relationship"  between  this  sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh  of  Beethoven.  "In  both,"  he  wrote,  "the  clear 
human  consciousness  of  an  existence  meant  for  rejoicing  is  beautifully 
transfigured  by  the  presage  of  a  higher  world  beyond.  The  only  dis- 
tinction I  would  make  is  that  in  Mozart's  music  the  language  of  the 
heart  is  shaped  to  graceful  longing,  whereas  in  Beethoven's  con- 
ception this  longing  reaches  out  a  bolder  hand  to  seize  the  Infinite. 
In  Mozart's  symphony  the  fullness  of  feeling  predominates,  in  Bee- 
thoven's the  manly  consciousness  of  strength." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blending  of  clarinets  with  horns 
and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full,  mellow  tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose, 
while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets 
endow  it  with  brilliancy  and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets 
is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the  first 
carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios  in  the  deeper 
register. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92  * 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper, 
and  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods 
and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed. f  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 
years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been 
completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  J  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent." 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  con- 
veys. Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The   long  introduction    (Beethoven   had   not   used   one   since   his 


*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  November  4,   1932. 

t  The  manuscript  score  was   dated  by  the  composer  "1812;    13ten  ";    then   follows   the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,   the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed   off, 
leaving  posterity   perpetually   in   doubt   whether   it   was   May,   June,    or   July. 
%  Sir  George  Grove:   "Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies"    (1896). 
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Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.   Beethoven 
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was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic   elements  to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.*  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.f  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude   (which  was  never  published)  to  the 


*  "Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  to  the  orchestra  by  all  manner 
of  singular  bodily  movements.  At  piano  he  crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired 
the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo  then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into  the  air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to 
strengthen  the  forte.  It  was  obvious  that  the  poor  man  could  no  longer  hear  the  piano  of 
his  music.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  second  portion  of  the  first  Allegro  of  the 
symphony.  In  one  place  there  are  two  holds,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  of  which  the 
second  is  pianissimo.  This,  Beethoven  had  probably  overlooked,  for  he  began  to  beat  time 
before  the  orchestra  had  begun  to  play  the  second  hold.  Without  knowing  it,  therefore,  he 
had  hurried  ten  or  twelve  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra,  when  it  began  again  and,  indeed, 
pianissimo.  Beethoven  to  indicate  this  had  in  his  wonted  manner  crouched  clean  under  the 
desk.  At  the  succeeding  crescendo  he  again  became  visible,  straightened  himself  out  more 
and  more,  and  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a  startled  way, 
stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo,  and  found  his  bearings  only  when 
the  long  expected  forte  came  and  was  audible  to  him.  Fortunately  this  comical  incident  did 
not  take  place  at  the  performance." 

f  A  critic  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung  described,  after  a  later  concert,  "the  beautiful  musical 
representation  of  Wellington's  Battle  at  Vittoria,  preceded  by  the  symphony  which  had  been 
composed  as  a  companion-piece   ('Begleitung')" ! 
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Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven).  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  programme  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven    (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.     Two     Marches    played     by     Malzel's    Mechanical     Trumpeter,    with     full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.     "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  'Well- 
ington's Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

There  were  other  and  more  illustrious  musicians  at  the  concert  — 
notables  who  found  the  occasion  worthy  of  their  participation. 
Dragonneti  played  in  the  double-bass  section;  Schuppanzigh  presided 
as  concertmaster,  and  behind  him  sat  Spohr  and  Mayseder,  at  the 
second  and  third  desks.  Meyerbeer,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and  Salieri 


*  This   incident   actually    pertains   to    the   second   performance,    but   the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 
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were  all  present,  but  on  account  of  their  limited  abilities  as  performers 
were  assigned  to  the  percussion  section,  notably  in  the  performance 
of  "Wellington's  Victory."  Moscheles,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  played 
the  cymbals,  sharing  one  part  with  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass 
drum.  Beethoven  complained  slyly  to  Tomaschek  afterwards  that 
Meyerbeer  was  perpetually  behind  his  beat.  Hummel  gave  the  cues 
to  the  musicians  off  stage,  releasing  the  cannonade  in  the  battle  sym- 
phony. Kappelmeister  Salieri,  Beethoven's  old  teacher,  was  in  a 
similar  strategic  position.  Grove  could  not  forget  that  "there  was  a 
black-haired,  sallow,  thick-set  spectacled  lad  of  fifteen  in  Vienna  at 
that  time,  named  Franz  Schubert,  son  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  in  the 
suburbs,  and  himself  but  just  out  of  the  Cathedral  School.  He  had 
finished  his  own  first  Symphony  only  six  weeks  before,*  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the  room,  though  too  shy  or 
too  juvenile  to  take  a  part,  or  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts. 
The  effect  which  the  Symphony  produced  on  him  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Finale  to  the  remarkable  Pianoforte  Duet  which  he  wrote  ten 
years  afterwards  among  the  Hungarian  mountains,  and  which  since 
his  death  has  become  widely  known  as  the  'Grand  Duo,  Op.  140.'  " 

Both  new  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was  "quite  masterly,"  and 

*  Schubert's  first  Symphony,  in  D,  bears  the  date  October  28,  1813. 
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the  Allegretto  was  encored.  The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Bee- 
thoven wrote  to  the  Wiener  Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues 
"for  their  zeal  in  contributing  to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was 
never  published,  and  Thayer  conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  with- 
drawal was  Beethoven's  sudden  quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had 
singled  out  in  this  letter  with  particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the 
opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of  magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Father- 
land." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  moments  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
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work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck-  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ("trunkenen  Zustande"). 
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MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700  Boston 


HOFMANN: 


// 


The    impossible    has    been    achieved! 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen,  heard,  or  played  the  new  Steinway 
with  Accelerated  Action,  please  let  us  urge  you  to  do  so  at  the 
very  first  opportunity! 

This  amazing  invention  so  stirred  Josef  Hofmann  the  first 
time  he  played  the  new  Steinway  that  he  enthusiastically  re- 
marked: "The  impossible  has  been  achieved  I  The  Steinway  has 
been  improved  upon!" 

Accelerated  Action  notably  increases  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Steinway  tone.  By  actual  laboratory  test,  it  is  14%  faster 
for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for  pianissimo  playing.  It  re- 
duces the  strain  on  arms  and  fingers.  It  is  incredibly  smoother, 
more  sensitive. 

Notables  of  the  concert  hall  and  the  radio,  leading  musical 
educators,  teachers  in  conservatories  and  public  schools  .  .  . 
virtually  all  who  play  or  teach  consider  this  new  action  the 
most  important  improvement  in  pianos  in  a  decade. 

The  Steinway  may  be  purchased  upon  extremely  convenient 
terms.  Come  in  and  inspect  at  leisure  the  many  models  on 
our  floors. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

A    NEW   ENGLAND   INSTITUTION    SINCE    1860 

162     BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 


LHEVINNE 


BAUER 


GIESEKING 


ITURBI 


AT  THE 

BALDWIN 


Unlike  in  racial  characteristics  and  in  tempera- 
ment, the  foremost  of  the  world's  pianists  find 
in  the  Baldwin  Grand  the  perfect  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  their  artistry. 

And  for  the  discriminating  music-lover  of 
moderate  means,  the  Baldwin  budget  plan, 
with  liberal  trade-in  allowance,  makes  owner- 
ship of  this  famous  piano  an  easy  attainment. 
Call  or  phone  for  plan. 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


150  Boylston  Street 


M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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To  the  ~ 

Friends  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


We  already  have  nine  hundred  members 
this  year;  this  represents  a  substantial 
increase  over  last  year's  enrollment  at 
this  time,  though  it  is  not  as  large  as  I  thought  it 
would  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  contemplate  join- 
ing our  Association  will  do  so  without  delay  and 
that  those  who  have  already  become  members  will 
immediately  undertake  to  interest  others  in  this  at- 
tempt to  assure  our  Orchestra  of  adequate  support. 
Those  who  attend  the  Boston  Concerts  must  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter  and  now  is  the  time. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra  simply  make  out 
a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  ^Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


INCORPORATED 


Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,    December  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 
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Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski  says: 
"Its  publication  is  an  event  in 
the  musical  world  ...  an  in- 
valuable book  for  musician  and 
layman  alike." 


PHILIP  HALE'S 

Boston  Symphony 
Programme  Notes 


Edited  by  John  N.  Burk.  Introduction  by  Lawrence 
Gilman.  The  appearance  in  book  form  of  Philip 
Hale's  celebrated  musical  writings  is  an  event  of 
major  importance.  From  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury until  1933  Mr.  Hale  provided  program  notes  for 
everything  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  its  regular  concerts. 

Collected  now  for  the  first  time,  these  notes  consti- 
tute an  eminently  readable  fund  of  comprehensive 
musical  information,  a  brilliant  exposition  of  sym- 
phonic composition.  Here  is  material  that  has  imme- 
diate and  permanent  interest  —  a  reference  work  that 
takes  precedence  over  any  other  compilation  of  its 
kind.  It  includes  thorough  consideration  of  some  128 
separate  works  by  43  different  composers;  biographi- 
cal information;  a  discussion  of  the  important  com- 
positions in  each,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  written;  together  with  a  convenient  index. 

400  pages,  at  all  bookstores  and  at 
box  office  Symphony  Hall  —  $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY.    DORAN 


Cfjanbtcr  &  Co. 

TREMONT      AND      WEST      STREETS 


E 


vening 


and    Dinner 

Gowns 

for   Women 

19.85 


For  richness,  for  beauty, 
for  smartness  and  for  value, 
it  is  difficult  to  duplicate 
these  gowns!  Fabrics  are 
all  expensive,  details 
beautifully  executed! 

Crystelle  velvets 
(rayon)  with  draped 
bodices  and  godeted 
skirts!  Sheer  crepes 
with  flashing  beads 
Metallic  crepes  with 
softened  necklines. 
Velvet  dinner  gowns 
with  or  without 
jackets. 

Second 
Floor 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT  of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  17,  at  3.00  o'clock 


Programme 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Boston,  together  with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose 
works  are  in  the  Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page   20.) 
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PRELUDE   TO    "DIE   MEISTERSINGER    VON   NURNBERG" 

By   Richard   Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  wnen  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan," 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 

Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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IT  TAKES 
TWO  BUILDINGS  TO 
HOUSE  OUR  WORLD 


Two  buildings — countless  gift  de- 
partments in  each — and  some  three 
thousand  people  to  show,  sell,  sign, 
seal  and  deliver — comprise  our 
conspiracy  to  help  victims  of  the 
annual     What-Shall-I-Give    Season! 


GIFTS     IN  GIFTS  IN  THE 

THE  ANNEX  MAIN  STORE 
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He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meister singer" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meistersinger"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert 
especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 
the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 
the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 
strong  denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in 
1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 
June  21,   1868. 

The  following  analysis  (somewhat  condensed)  was  made  by 
Maurice  Kufferath: 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic  form. 
It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely  knit  together. 


cJJiscover  your  true  beauty 
in  a  ^l/Qiva  ^t flask     y^reatmeni ! 


wi 


©  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
1       you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 


24        NEWBURY        STREET 
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STEAMS 

the  store  where 
you  can  shop  wisely 
and  comfortably  for 

CHRISTMAS 

A  gift  shop  on  the  seventh  floor  is  a 
treasure  house  of  lovely  "remembrances". 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  store  there 
are  assembled  Christmas  jewelry  of  rare  distinction 
.  .  .  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  luggage  .  .  .  gloves  .  .  . 
hand-bags  .  .  .  baskets  .  .  .  hostess  gowns  ...  ho- 
siery .  .  .  lingerie  .  .  .  perfumes  .  .  .  and  countless 
other   gifts   in  these   special   Christmas   sections: 


Toy  Shop      .     .     .     . 

downstairs 

Boudoir  Knits     .     .     . 

street  floor 

Basket  Shop       .     .     . 

second  floor 

85c  Neckties      .     .     . 

second  floor 

Balsam  Pillows        .     . 

third  floor 

Christmas  Wrappings    . 

third  floor 

Christmas  Luggage 

sixth  floor 

"His"  Corner     .     .     . 

seventh  floor 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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i.  An  initial  period,  moderate  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four  chief 
themes   combined   in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major   is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  yjeriod,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed,  and  in  a 
way  the  center  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed  from  the  initial 
theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously  with  the 
two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda  wherein  the  initial 
phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to  charac- 
terize the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is  angular  and  awkward 
when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but  he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all 
when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might  characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (com- 
pare Elgar's  theme  of  "London  Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures 
are  formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development,  leads  to  a 
second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  it  hints  at  the 
growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  nourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass,  sustained 
by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned 
Tone"  of  Heinrich  Miigling.  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem 
of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of  modu- 
lations, which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody,  —  the  theme  that  characterizes 

Guuiint  Scotch  Jweufo 


Our  collection  of  fine  quality  Scotch  Tweeds  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  country.  we  show  over  400  care- 
fully selected  materials  and  they  cost  very  little  more 
than  the  imitations.  samples  on  request.  phone  kenmore  2147 

ROMANES    &     PATERSON 

Edinburgh,    Scotland  

58i  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON         ....         IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  GO.  is,  this  Year, 

Celebrating  its    50th    ANNIVERSARY 

Complete  Stocks  of  All  Published 
Music    and   Phonograph    Records 


116  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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in  general  the  love  of  Walthcr  and  Eva.  Here  begins  the  second  pari   of  the 
ture.  The  love  theme  after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure, 
which   is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways,  —  as  when  Sachs  sings  ol    the   spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to 
his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is  E  major. 
Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes,  traces  in  double  diminu- 
tion the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply 
ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of  youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but 
irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the 
Mastersingcrs,  with  a  new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- 
theme  in  the  violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  prize  Song, —  'What?  He?  Does  he 
dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  RechteW  'He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking 
theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and 
takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode,  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion.  The  theme 
of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone, 
then  combined  simultaneously  with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  cor- 
poration played  scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood 
wind.  This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  a  flouted  Beckmesser, 
while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the 
theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
Mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


The  Public  is  Cordially 
invited  to  use  three 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
READING  ROOMS 

(Free  to  the  Public) 

333  Washington  Street,  Opposite  Milk  street 

Entrance  also  at  24  Province  Street 

Statler  Office  Building,  Park  Square 

60  Norway  Street,  Corner  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Authorized  and  approved  literature  on  Christian 
Science    may   be  read,   borrowed   or  purchased 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST, 

IN  BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 


d/recious    Csu 


veClOUS     C_^/  UVS     in  their  most 

INSPIRED  INTERPRETATIONS 

AT 

W.  V.  SLOCUM 


647  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Tel.  Kenmore  1340-41 


BOSTON 
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PRELUDE   TO   "LOHENGRIN" 
By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  FeDruary  13,  li 


In  March  of  1848,  Wagner  put  the  last  touches  upon  his  "Lohen- 
grin/' and  in  May  of  that  year  his  political  activities  resulted  in 
his  exile  from  Germany.  He  therefore  had  no  hand  in  the  early 
productions  of  the  work,  nor  did  he  hear  it  until  May  15,  1861,  in 
Vienna,  following  his  pardon  and  return.  "Lohengrin"  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  instigation  of  his  ministering  friend,  Liszt,  August 
28,  1850,  with  such  forces,  scarcely  adequate,  as  the  court  at  Weimar 
permitted.  It  found  favor,  and  in  the  next  few  years  went  the  rounds 
of  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Prelude  is  based  upon  a  single  motive  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
explanation  of  the   composer  follows: 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
under  the  pressure  of  reality,   was   the  less  easy   to   satisfy,   on   ac- 
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We  are  adept  at  taking  care  of 
dances,  receptions,  teas  and  bridge 
parties  smoothly  and  economically. 
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count  of  this  very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  his  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive 
power  of  his  hearers." 
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PRELUDE  AND  "LIEBESTOD,"  FROM  "TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died,  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner  permitted  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan  unci  Isolde"  to  be 
performed  in  concert  before  the  whole  work  had  been  pro- 
duced —  he  even  allowed  it  to  be  played  at  Prague  (by  Bulow)  and 
in  Leipzig  in  the  spring  of  1859,  a  few  months  before  he  had  written 
the  third  act  (which  he  finished  at  Lucerne  in  August).  Also  before 
the  initial  performance  (in  Munich,  June  10,  1865)  he  conducted  the 
Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  which  he  had  arranged  for  concert  purposes, 
and  labelled  — not  inaccurately  —  "Liebestod"  and  "Verkldrung" 
("Love  Death"  and  "Transfiguration"). 

The  composer  has  been  criticized  for  conducting  excerpts  from  his 
operas  at  concerts  despite  his  own  expressed  disinclination  thus  to 
sever  them  from  the  scheme  in  which  they  were  so  inextricable  a  part. 
He  has  more  particularly  been  reproached  for  withholding  the 
"Tristan"  prelude  from  Herbeck  in  Vienna,  even  while  planning  a 
performance  under  his  own  hand.  The  critics,  it  may  here  be  said 
with  some  assurance,  might  have  chosen  a  dozen  far  weaker  spots  in 
the  Wagnerian  integrity.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  composer  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  in  this  dilemma  —  and  finally  choosing  with 
his  usual  shrewd  sense  of  the  larger  issue.  He  must  have  been  reason- 
ably averse  to  giving  out  this  fragment  from  a  vital  organism  as  if 
it  were  an  inconsequential  overture  a  la  Rossini,  exhibiting  it  to  a 
world  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  alien  to  the  style  and 
import.  It  was  doubtful  propaganda  for  "Tristan"  —  for  it  could  not 
have  made  a  clear  or  adequate  impression  on  its  uninformed  hearers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wagner  at  this  time  was  pressed  by  certain 
imperative  needs  —  the  need  of  money,  of  course,  and  the  need  for 
recognition  of  his  matured  art.  He  was  looked  upon,  not  unreason- 
ably, by  practical-minded  folk  as  a  crack-brained  spinner  of  im- 
possible schemes.  Still  in  exile,  he  had  heard  nothing  since  "Tann- 
hduser,"  and  the  world  knew  nothing  of  his  "Ring"  or  his  "Tristan." 
He  must  have  craved  the  solace  and  assurance  of  an  actual  hearing 
of  something  from  his  later  music.  Finally,  Wagner  was  ready,  and 
wisely  so,  to  sacrifice  present  expediency  to  ultimate  success  —  which 
then  seemed  to  recede  further  and  further  from  his  reach. 

The  Prelude,  or  "Liebestod,"  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 
great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 


The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair  have  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in 
the  prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first 
realization  of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close 
of  the  first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately, 
but  as  a  continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle 
and  integrated  is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the 
motive  of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  tin  own  into  relief  by 
ascending  scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  de- 
crescendo,  the  subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  lonein«.  "One 
thing  only  remains,"  to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "long- 
ing, insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirst- 
ing. Death,  which  means  passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening, 
their  only  deliverance."  When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive 
to  a  hushed  silence,  there  arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new 
crescendo,  the  "Liebestod."  Wagner  preferred  "Verklarung,"  and 
never  was  the  word  used  with  more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim 
finality  of  death  been  more  finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring 
phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom,  with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material 
world  has  crumbled.  Her  last  words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the 
orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the  motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  con- 
cludes: "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder  world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with  each  other,  grew 
upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as  the  legend  tells  us?" 
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"EIN  HELDENLEBEN"   ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40* 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at   Munich,  June   11,   1864 

It  was  in  1898,  a  year  after  "Don  Quixote,"  that  Strauss  wrote  "Ein 
Heldenleben."  This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  "Sym- 
phonia  Domestica"  of  1903,  and  the  "Alpensinfonie"  of  1915.  The 
subject,  the  span  of  a  life  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations 
(thus  recalling  "Tod  und  Verklarung"),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a 
"Tondichtung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early 
critics  did  not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 
The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

I.  The  Hero.  V.     The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  VI.     The  Hero's  Release  from  the 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  World,  and  the  Fulfilment  of 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  his  Life. 

As  "Don  Quixote"  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  "Till" 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  "Ein  Heldenleben"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 

*  Last  performed  at  these  concerts  November  10,   1933. 
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culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the 
score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  "Ein  Heldenleben." 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  "beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
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descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong  retort. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate. — As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds 
his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice 

(which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is 
at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.— A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which  is 
soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss'  technique  cf  color,  his  prodi- 
gious contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed  with 
drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud 
assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the  love  music 
which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full  and  im- 
pressive climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace. — But  triumph  of  this  sort  is 
without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  "Don  Juan,"  "Zara- 
thustra,"  "Tod  und  V erkldrung,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "Macbeth,"  "Gun- 
tram,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  and  "Traum  durch  die  Dammerung."* 
The  beloved  consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the 
composer  in  weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous 
and  plausible  musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfilment 
of  his  Life.  — There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate,  but 
this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found  peace 
with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but  placid 
resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes 
of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

*  Strauss'  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  this  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  composer  was  describing  himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to 
his  own  conceit.  All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could  not  have 
immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying  his  own  character.  His 
real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way 
of  losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along.  All  that 
is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  —  as  music. 
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THE  ENDURING  VIRTUES  OF  RICHARD  STRAUSS 
By  Lawrence  Gilman 


Richard  strauss  has  become  a  classic  in  his  own  lifetime.  His  music, 
once  looked  upon  by  defenders  of  the  musical  hearth  and  home 
as  outrageous  and  subversive,  has  long  ceased  to  disturb  us.  The  Young 
Lions  of  atonalism  have  decided,  indeed,  that  Strauss  is  irremediably 
dated,  and  they  pay  no  more  attention  to  his  music  than  their  elders 
pay  to  the  symphonies  of  Raff  or  Rubinstein.  Even  Strauss's  admirers 
accept  him  today  as  unquestionably  as  they  accept  Schumann  or 
Brahms  or  Tchaikovsky.  Strauss  the  esthetic  gladiator  has  long  since 
left  the  arena,  borne  thence  triumphantly  to  his  place  among  those 
who  strove  to  make  the  atrociously  maligned  but  still  surviving  Nine- 
teenth Century  the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  musical  art.  Strauss's 
music,  by  reason  of  the  power  and  passion  and  imagination  that 
vitalize  the  most  eloquent  of  its  pages,  still  dominates  the  tone-poetry 
of  our  time  as  it  is  represented  on  orchestral  programs;  and  he  is  still 
the  foremost  of  living  writers  for  the  lyric  stage. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Strauss  began  to  speak  to  us  with  that  fiery 
and  thrilling  voice  of  his.  "Don  Juan,"  the  earliest  of  his  tone-poems 
to  capture  the  concert-goers  of  his  day,  was  completed  in  1888,  when 
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Strauss  was  twenty-four  years  old  (its  predecessor,  "Macbeth" 
(1886-87)  has  never  been  popular).  Yet  "Don  Juan"  is  still  beautiful 
and  living.  It  still  releases  the  imagination,  still  haunts  the  mind  with 
its  tragic  ardor  and  its  tragic  grief. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  Strauss  is  past  seventy.  He  was  for 
so  many  years  the  sign  and  symbol  of  youthful  audacity  in  music  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  some  of  us  to  think  of  him  as  old. 

His  works  possessed,  when  they  came  from  his  pen,  that  quality  of 
newness  and  strangeness  which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  certain 
music  while  it  is  contemporaneous,  but  which  fades  out  of  it  with  the 
passage  of  the  years.  I  do  not  mean  merely  and  obviously  that  it  ceases 
to  be  new;  but  that  it  loses  a  definite  and  subtle  quality  as  it  recedes 
into  the  past  —  that  recognizable  quality  which  a  subtle-minded  critic 
once  isolated  as  "modernity"  (then  an  unfamiliar  word).  "The  music 
of  the  world,"  he  wrote,  "flies  away  from  us  as  we  watch  the  burning- 
out  of  the  sun.  Like  bird  after  bird  its  newness  flies  from  us,  and  finds 
separate  resting  houses  here  and  there  in  the  places  of  the  past." 

This  quality  has  a  way  of  disappearing  from  certain  combinations 
of  tones,  leaving  them,  if  they  have  no  more  enduring  qualities,  flat 
and  ineffectual.  For  music  can  grow  not  merely  old,  but  singularly 
flavorless  and  unnourishing,  unless  it  happens  to  possess  that  mys- 


TO  BE  SEEN- 
In  the  Huntington  Avenue  Lobby 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  of  music,  manu- 
scripts, and  pictures  referring  to  the  works  in  the  orchestra's 
current  repertory.  This  week  there  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  a  head  of  Sibelius  recently  modelled  by  Madame  Kousse- 
vitzky,  and  a  portrait  by  Vassily  I.  Schoukhaeff  of  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  with  the  double-bass. 

The  New  England  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  remain  by  their  courtesy  for  another  week.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  Birches" 

Edmund   C.  Tarbell  —  "Mother  and   Child   in   a   Boat" 

Joseph  de  Camp  —  "The  Guitar  Player" 

Childe  Hassam  —  "Boston  Common  at  Twilight" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Salmon  Fishing" 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell  —  "My  Children  in  the  Woods" 

Frank  W.  Benson  —  "Eleanor" 

Willard  L.  Metcalf  —  "The  First  Snow" 
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Printing 
and   Low  Prices 


Printing,   like  most  other  commodities,   is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  qualities  dependent 
upon  what  you  wish  to  pay.  Formerly,  many 
buyers  too  often  felt  that  the  low  bid  was  the 
right  price.  Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
distinctly  different  trend  is  manifesting  itself. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for"  demonstrates  its 
truth.    Buyers    now    are    beginning    to    look 
askance  at  a  low  price.  It  is  not  how  many 
booklets  you  get  for  a  dollar,  but  how  many  dol- 
lars you  get  from  a  booklet  that  sets  its  value. 
• 
Profitable  printing  is  not  a  commodity 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter. 


\S       GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  1873 
272   CONGRESS   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Distinctive   Catering 

WEDDINGS,  receptions,  dinners,  teas  and  debuts  gain  distinction  and 
convey  greater  pleasure  when  the  catering  is  perfect  in  taste  and 
delicious   in  quality.  Our  clients  include  Boston's  well-known  families. 
Address  for  further  particulars: 

MILTON    HILL     HOUSE 


MILTON,  MASS. 


1  elephone  Bluehills  9765 


bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins  containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works 

performed  during  the  season 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 

"Boston's  Remarkable  Book   of  Knowledge" 
Lawrence  Gil  man   in   the  N.    Y.  Herald  and   Tribune 

Price  $6.00   per   volume 
Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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terious  property  which  enables  it  to  outlast  the  vanishing  of  its  new- 
ness, and  marks  it  for  immortality. 

Strauss's  music  is  still,  at  its  best,  vital  and  communicative;  but  it 
no  longer  exerts  the  magic  of  strangeness  and  surprise.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  if  we  of  today  would  realize  the  effect  of 
Strauss's  impact  upon  the  concert  rooms  of  the  nineties.  Into  that 
snug  and  homelike  milieu,  those  early  symphonic  poems  of  his  —  "Don 
Juan,"  "Tod  und  Verklcirung,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  —  intruded  with 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  lightning  bolt  at  a  family  reunion.  Recall,  if 
you  can,  the  cozy  stabilities  of  the  musical  nineties,  and  imagine  the 
startling  effect  of  the  electricity  with  which  the  air  was  charged  by  the 
release  of  Strauss's  incandescent  music,  with  its  unprecedented  blaze 
and  power,  its  swift  and  magnetic  intensities,  its  full  and  explicit 
humanity. 

As  we  look  back  upon  it,  over  the  long  and  expanding  range  of  its 
development,  we  realize  what  an  enthralling  art  it  is  that  Strauss  has 
exerted,  with  its  gusto  and  abundance,  its  power  of  imagery,  its  sin- 
gular blend  of  precision  and  amplitude,  its  wit  and  fervor,  its  broad 
and  earthly  humor,  its  tenderness,  its  cosmic  exaltation  —  as  when  he 
lifts  the  sun  over  the  orchestral  horizon  in  that  mightiest  of  all  sym- 
phonic dawns,  the  stupendous  music  of  daybreak  in  "Zarathustra." 


TRAVELING? 

CONSULT 

WHITCOMB   TRAVEL    BUREAU 

Information — Reservations  —  No  Service  Charge 

430  Stuart  Street  (just  off  Copley  Sq.)  Boston,  Mass.  Commonwealth  0657 


Tre-inventory  mark-down  .  .  .  Miss  Simplicity  Models 
Correct  fitting  assured.  Personally  trained  by  Mr.  Gossard 

EVYLYN    L.    WEIGEL 

739  Boylston   Street     -:-       -:-       -:-       KENmore   2  718 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  CURB 
PARK  YOUR  CAR  AT  THE 

UPTOWN    GARAGE 

WHILE  YOU  ENJOY  THE  SYMPHONY 

10  GAINSBORO  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  6730 

REPAIR  SERVICE 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  UNIFORMED   DRIVERS  WHO  WILL  DRIVE  YOUR  CAR  TO  GARAGE 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  4,  1936 

at  3:00  o'clock 


THE  THIRD  PROGRAMME 
OF  THIS  SERIES 


The  programme  will  consist  entirely  of  French  music, 

the  following  composers  being  represented: 
Rameau,   Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  Debussy,  Dukas,  and  Ravel 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

NINTH  PAIR  OF  CONCERTS 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  20,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  21,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Rachmaninoff    Symphony   in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.   27 

Rachmaninoff Concerto   in  D   minor,   No.   3,  for   Pianoforte  with 

Orchestra,  Op.  30 
Soloist,  SERGEI   RACHMANINOFF 

Monday  Evening,  December  30,  at  8:15 
Second  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 

Beethoven    Overture  to  "Egmont" 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

Taneiev Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor 

Soloist,   BEVERIDGE   WEBSTER 


SEASON  TICKETS  for  the  longer  or  shorter  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  are 
suggested  as  a  Christmas  gift.  They  may  be  purchased  on  a  proportionate  basis 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  presented  with  a  GIFT  CARD  (as  repro- 
duced above). 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


Join  in  this  Yuletide  Occasion! 
A  Holiday  Concert 

Of  Both  Favorite  and  Rarely  Heard 

CAROLS 

Presented  by 

The  HANDEL  and  HAYDN 
SOCIETY 

Symphonic  Chorus  of  300  Voices 

Under  the  distinguished  conductorship  of 

DR.  THOMPSON  STONE 

Apollo  Club  Male  Chorus  will  assist 


Next  Sunday  Evening,  December  22,  at  8 

Tickets  $1,  75c.  and  50c. 
At  Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall 


ELIZABETH  BURT,  Manager 


Man,  said  Nietzsche,  is  something  that  shall  be  surpassed;  and 
Strauss,  who  worships  Nietzsche,  is  doubtless  resigned  to  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  that  process.  There  are  today  younger  and  more  daring 
spirits  who  have  supplanted  him  as  a  controversial  issue,  both  in  the 
symphonic  field  and  in  the  opera  house.  Yet  we  still  possess  his  great 
and  abiding  virtues  essentially  unimpaired.  As  I  have  ventured  to  say 
before,  nothing  has  gone  out  of  his  "Don  Juan,"  his  "Tod  und  Ver- 
kldrung"  his  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  his  "Heldenleben,"  his  "Don 
Quixote,"  his  "Zarathustra,"  his  "Salome,"  his  "Elektra,"  his  "Rosen- 
kavalier,"  except  that  which  they  could  most  easily  do  without  —  the 
magic  of  novelty  and  the  emotion  of  surprise.  The  freedom  and  swift 
energy,  the  amazing  genius  for  characterization,  the  beauty  that  often 
overwhelms,  the  individual  voice,  the  compassionate  awareness  of 
human  life,  and  the  faculty  of  conveying  it  with  fidelity  and  power  — 
these  remain  for  the  enrichment  and  liberation  of  responsive  spirits 
and  the  quickening  of  the  musical  mind. 

From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST,  says:  —  "Anyone  possessing  a  normal  speaking  voice  should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 

Tel.   \fenmore  7873  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,   BOSTON     £u?itio?s  pT   °f   ch*TS° 

I  Columbia  20il  '  Reduced    Rates 


44    CHURCH    STREET  incorporated  CAMBRIDGE,    MASSACHUSETTS 

A  School  making  a  definite  contribution  to  Education  in 

the  field  of  Music,  in  an  acknowledged  Cultural  Centre 

Catalogue  on  Request  Telephone  TROwbridge  0956 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.    Tel.   Dedham    0012 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice      Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mine.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 

RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kcnmore   1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

BRENDAN  KEENAN 

The  Cultural,  Spiritual  and  Physical  Problems  of  Piano  Mastery 
"  —  rarely    profound    understanding    of    music  —  broad    culture  —  rare    intuition    and    psy- 
chological  understanding  —  inspiring  teacher."  —  Mme.   Elly   Ney. 
"  — -I   have  only   the  best  wishes   for   this   genius,    hoping  he   has   the   opportunities   to   reach 

the  great  heights  of  which  he  is  surely  capable." — Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin. 
"  —  I    am    sure,    serious-minded    as   you    are,    you    will   be    a    great   success    as    a  teacher." 
Baldwin  Piano  386  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  — Willem  van  Hoogstraten 

LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In   Boston   on   Mondavs 

STUDIO,  725   BOYLSTON   STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  aboYe  address  or  phone  Ken  more  3122  on  Mondavs 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Concert  Direction:   AARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building 

GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

TSUYA   MATSUKI 

Private  and  class  lessons  in  musicianship  and  pianoforte 

Alternate  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  Boston 
For  appointments  nurite  to 

121  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD  BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 


1  -^n£Dadmun 


TEACHER^ 
SINGING 
1 1  *&n  JBoston  £veri/  Thursdau  ancLcfriday^ 

J       Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol OQg5 


\ 


CHARLES     £  COpi^iSict 

REPPER  TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.   Adult  beginners 
"welcome:  and  singers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6S20 — -Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SIEVE  STRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206   COMMONWEALTH   AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

TRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
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"A   new,  surprising, 

wonderful    achievement' 


Praise  for  the  new  Steinway  with  Accelerated  Action  is  over- 
whelming from  those  who  teach  piano.  Accelerated  Action  makes 
the  Steinway  more  sensitive  than  ever  before.  Keys  seem  to  leap 
back  into  position.  The  tone  is  more  beautiful ;  the  playing  strain 
on  arms  and  fingers  is  measurably  reduced. 

This  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  famous  artists  of  concert 
hall  and  radio.  "While  maintaining  and  even  increasing  the  glo- 
rious power  and  beauty  of  tone,"  says  Paderewski,  "the  new  action 
notably  enriches  the  resources  of  soft  playing.  The  piano  responds 
unfailingly  to  the  most  delicate,  refined,  and  subtle  intentions  of 
the  player.  I  congratulate  Steinway  &  Sons  upon  their  new, 
surprising,  and  wonderful  achievement." 

We  unhesitatingly  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  improvement 
in  pianos  in  the  past  30  years. 

Let  us  urge  you  to  come  in  and  see,  hear,  play  the  new 
Steinway.  There  are  models  for  every  home. 


i     M. 

STEINERT 

& 

SONS 

8 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

1          162 

BOYLSTON    STREET, 

BOSTON 

Artist,  teacher  and  erudite  musician,  out- 
standing   among    contemporary    pianists. 

"The  Baldwin"  writes  this  colossal  artist,  "is 
a  truly  magnificent  instrument,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  has  no  superior  in  the  world  today." 

His  preference  for  the  Baldwin  is  one  good 
reason  for  your  purchase. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

OROIESTRK 


INC. 

FIFTY-FIFTH 

SEASON 

1935-1936 
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Enjoy  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Performances  in  Your  Own  Home! 

Recorded  exclusively  on 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

By  collecting  a  musical  library  of  Victor  record- 
ings such  as  these  herewith  listed,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  hear,  as  often  as  you  like,  the 
marvelous,  modern,  and  faithful  recordings  of 
Boston's  great  orchestra  and  conductor — a 
private  symphony  concert   in  your  own   home! 

Record  Number 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major  M  272  (8721-8726) 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  M  257  (8619-8623) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Tschaikowsky)  ("Pathetique") 

M  85  (7294-7298) 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Stravinsky)  M  49  (6998-7000) 

Bolero  (Ravel)  7251-7252 

Love  for  Three  Oranges — Scherzo  and  March  7197 

Wiener  Blut— Walzer  (Vienna  Blood)  (Strauss)  6903 

Classical  Symphony— Prokofieff  7196-7197 

•    • 

CHARLES  W.   HOMEYER 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL,  HANCOCK  I  56 1 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 
Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.   I  192 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,   1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  4 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1936,  BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   IllC. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,   BOSTON 

^Allied with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Friendship 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  always 
been  blessed  in  its  friendships.  In  recent 
years  the  special  Friends  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  a  capital  F.  But  the  friends 
needing  no  such  designation  have  stood,  year  in 
and  year  out  over  a  long  period,  as  a  phalanx  of 
support  without  which  the  Orchestra  would  have 
perished.  Giving  of  its  life  to  them,  the  Orchestra 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  their  own  lives; 
and  they  have  given  abundantly  in  return  —  not 
merely  to  provide  for  a  single  year  of  music,  but 
to  secure  its  continuance  after  their  own  hearing 
of  it  shall  cease. 

It  is  through  this  far-seeing  provision  for  the 
future  that  the  generosity  of  individual  friends 
has  established  the  Endowment  Fund.  Whenever 
it  is  increased,  the  sense  of  security  for  the  Or- 
chestra, as  one  of  the  vital,  permanent  institutions 
of  Boston,  gains  a  new  strength.  A  fresh  mani- 
festation of  friendship  to  this  end  is  now  the  occa- 
sion for  special  gratitude. 

True  friends  of  the  Orchestra,  to  whose  lives 
it  ministered  and  whose  ministry  to  its  life  is  now 
made  known,  were  Miss  Abby  Hunt  and  Miss 
Belle  Hunt.  At  the  more  recent  death  of  this 
second  sister,  our  Endowment  Fund  receives  a 
munificent  addition.  The  friends  who  have  been 
with  us  always  and  the  Friends  of  more  recent 
years  may  take  heart  together  in  so  notable  a  con- 
tribution to  civic  and  artistic  security. 
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— Cljanbler  &  Co.— 

TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 

Half  Size  Dresses 

♦  ♦  refreshing  for  midseason 
in  navy  and  white! 


THIRD  FLOOR 


Navy  sheer  of  outstandingly  fine  quality  follows 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT   of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  4,  at  3.00  o'clock 


Programme 

Prokofieff   Classical  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Rimsky-Korsakov "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the 

Opera  Ballet  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert  form 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse    (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale    (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 


(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page   28) 
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'CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 
By  Serge  Sergievitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary  dal- 
liance with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as 
mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gave  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn: 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  composer  is  punctilious  in  his 
formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much  so  that  the  four  move- 
ments occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  —  about  half  the  usual 
duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
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Not  for  dramatics — but  for  flourishing  a  pen 
at  far  more  prosaic  duties,  since  it  was  some 
considerable  time  before  his  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
and  Cyrano.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  had 
his  first  histrionic  call  from  the  ghostly  voices 
that  echoed  from  the  Theatre  Comique  stage 
which  once  stood  about  where  you  purchase 
our  cosmetics,  now.  Barnum's  Aquarial  Gardens 
had  marked  the  site  before,  and  the  Adelphi 
somewhat  later. 
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sprightly  new  fashions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  generations  of  customers,  incidentally 
who  have  caused  our  expansion  to  two  massive 
buildings  that  house  stocks  Richard  Mansfield 
and  his  contemporaries  never  would  have  visioned 
possible — even  in  their  world  of  make-believe! 
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simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served, although  in  the  episodic  byplay  there  is  a  sauce  of  "modern" 
wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  is  said  to  have 
been  by  the  State  Orchestra  at  Leningrad.  The  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  it  in  New  York  in  December,  1918.  It  was  introduced 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 
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eJJiscovev  youv  true  beauty 
tk  a  ^l/elva  ^f  t  task     y^reatment ! 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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"NIGHT  ON  MOUNT  TRIGLAV"    (THREE  PEAKS),  Third 

Act  of  the  Opera-Ballet  "Mlada"  arranged  for  Concert  Use 

(Orchestra  alone) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


When  "Mlada"  first  descended  upon  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  a  com- 
mission in  1871  he  was  little  interested,  but  twenty  years  later 
he  found  musical  material  of  irresistible  appeal  in  the  tale  of  a  ninth- 
century  Baltic  province,  where  Christianity  had  not  yet  dawned,  and 
witchcraft  and  nature  worship  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Such  charac- 
ters as  Tchernobog,  the  black  god,  Peroun,  god  of  thunder,  and 
Kastchei,  the  man  skeleton,  with  flitting  ghosts  and  pagan  incanta- 
tions, appealed  to  him  for  musical  treatment.  He  composed  the  opera- 
ballet  "Mlada"  (July-September,  1889)  and  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  third  act  in  advance  of  the  rest  for  concert  performance 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  that  year.* 

Mlada,  fiancee  of  the  Prince  Yaromir,  is  done  away  with  at  the  wed- 

*This  performance  took  place  at  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts  in  the  "Hall  of  the  No- 
bility." There  was  another  performance  in  1890.  There  were  rehearsals  of  the  complete 
opera  in  the  season  1891-92,  but  the  first  performance  did  not  take  until  October,  1892, 
at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  Napravnik  conducting.  The  third  act  in  its  concert  version  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  December  23,  1921,  and  again  December  22, 
1933. 
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ding  ceremony  by  means  of  a  poisoned  ring,  placed  upon  her  finger 
by  her  rival,  Voislava,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  hostile  neighboring 
prince.  Voislava  wins  Yaromir's  affection  by  a  magic  spell  wrought 
by  her  nurse,  who  is  the  infernal  goddess  Morena  in  earthly  disguise. 
The  truth  of  the  poisoning  is  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream.  On  waking, 
however,  the  magic  charm  is  still  upon  him,  and  he  looks  with  affec- 
tion upon  Voislava,  the  murderess  of  his  bride.  As  the  two  are  about 
to  embrace,  the  shade  of  Mlada  intervenes  and  carries  off  her  prince 
and  rightful  lover.  Returning  to  earth  in  full  realization  of  the  perfidy 
of  Voislava,  Prince  Yaromir  kills  her,  whereupon  her  soul  is  delivered 
by  previous  pact  to  the  evil  goddess  Morena.  Yaromir  and  the  ghostly 
Mlada  are  finally  blessed  by  the  beneficent  goddess,  Lada. 

The  episode  which  this  scene  represents  has  little  concern  with  the 
plot,  being  a  sort  of  witches'  sabbath  dream,  in  which  the  shade  of 
Mlada  is  pursued  by  her  lover.  The  following  directions  are  printed 
in  the  score: 

"The  stage  is  filled  with  thick  clouds.  Darkness.  The  clouds  grad- 
ually scatter,  and  finally  completely  vanish.  Shooting  stars.  A  clear, 
moonless  night.  A  gorge  by  the  Mount  Triglav.  The  shadows  of  the 
deceased  fly  together  from  all  sides,  and  start  a  fantastic  round  dance. 
The  gorge  is  lit  up  by  the  rising  full  moon,  in  the  rays  of  which  the 
shade  of  Princess  Mlada  appears,  luring  Yaromir  on  [harp  glissandi, 
brass  chords  with  rushing  scales].  Lightly  she  glides  over  the  rocks 
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and  precipices,  Yaromir  keeping  pace  behind.  The  shadows  of  the 
deceased  interrupt  the  round  dance.  Carried  away  by  his  passionate 
impulse,  Yaromir  attempts  to  approach  Mlada.  The  latter's  shadow 
vanishes,  Yaromir  disappearing  in  its  wake.  The  moon  grows  ruddy. 
Subterranean  thunder;  the  souls  disappear  in  terror.  Flight  of  night 
birds.  Evil  spirits,  werwolves,  spectres  and  witches  appear;  snakes  and 
toads  creep  out  from  all  rocks  and  gorges.  The  spirits  of  darkness 
play  and  dance.  Out  of  the  hellish  round  dance  Tchernobog  (the 
Black  God)  appears,  in  the  guise  of  a  he-goat,  with  his  retinue.  With 
an  incantation  he  conjures  up  the  souls  of  Yaromir  and  the  Egyptian 
Queen  Cleopatra  [the  infernal  descending  chromatic  scales  die  away 
and  leave  a  shimmering  tremolo  over  which  is  heard  an  elaborate 
cadenza  for  the  E-flat  clarinet  —  then  glissandi  for  two  piccolos] .  It  is 
pitch  dark.  The  stage  is  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  Egyptian  hall. 
Queen  Cleopatra,  surrounded  by  dancers  and  female  slaves,  reclines 
upon  a  sumptuous  couch  of  purple.  Cleopatra  passionately  lures  on 
Yaromir  [slow,  voluptuous  dance,  to  the  rhythm  of  a  small  drum]. 
Yaromir's  soul  grows  animated;  Mlada's  shadow  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  weeps.  A  cock  crows.  Everything  disappears  in  an  in- 
stant. Darkness  of  night;  peals  of  subterranean  thunder  are  heard. 
Stillness.  The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  Dawn  of  day  begins  to 
break.  The  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  Triglav,  all  covered  with 
woods.  Yaromir  is  asleep.  Nature  awakens;  leaves  rustle  and  birds 
twitter  [wood  wind].  A  ray  of  the  rising  sun  falls  to  Yaromir.  Full 
day." 

The  score  calls  for  a  huge  orchestra.  Four  flutes   (with  two  piccolos, 
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and  alto  flute),  three  oboes  (with  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (and 
little  clarinets,  E-flat  and  D),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (and 
double-bassoon),  six  horns,  three  trumpets  (changing  to  little  trumpet 
and  bass  trumpet),  three  trombones,  tuba  (contrabass  tuba  desirable), 
a  set  of  four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  military  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam, 
three  harps,  organ   (behind  the  scenes)  ad  lib.,  and  strings. 

For  the  stage  performance  the  composer  contrived  two  "flutes  of 
Pan"  (wind  instruments  with  little  brass  tubes,  played  glissando,  a 
lyre  and  a  little  drum.  These  were  to  be  used  on  the  stage.  The  special 
effects  in  the  Cleopatra  scene  Rimsky-Korsakov  picked  up  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1889,  just  before  setting 
to  work  on  his  score.  There  he  was  intrigued  by  the  music  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  Algerian  cafes.  "The  virtuoso-playing  on  the  Isevnitsa 
(Pan's  pipe)  gave  me  the  idea  of  introducing  this  ancient  instrument 
in  'Mlada'  during  the  scene  of  the  dance  before  the  Queen  Cleopatra. 
At  the  Algerian  cafe,  in  the  dance  of  a  little  girl  with  the  dagger,  I 
was  captivated  by  the  sudden  blows  struck  by  a  Negro  on  the  large 
drum  at  the  dancer's  approach.  This  effect,  too,  I  borrowed  for  the 
Cleopatra  scene."*  The  composer  stipulated  in  his  score  that  the 
sound  effects  written,  and  no  others,  were  to  be  used. 


*This   music   was   introduced   in   the   ballet   "Cleopatre,"    as    produced   by    Diaghilev's    Ballet 
Russe. 
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The  pagan  tale  of  the  Princess  "Mlada"  seems  to  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  dislocation  among  the  Petersburg  composers,  when  a 
strange  plan  for  a  sort  of  composite  score  was  hatched  at  the  Russian 
Opera  in  1871.  Gedeonov,  the  director,  proposed  it,  backed  by  intrigue, 
so  Rimsky-Korsakov  suspected,  on  the  part  of  certain  officials  and  am- 
bitious singers.  Cui  was  to  compose  the  first  act,  Borodin  the  last, 
while  the  second  and  third  were  to  be  divided  between  Moussorgsky 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  These  composers  all  felt  that  they  could  not 
pass  up  so  tangible  a  prospect,  and  accordingly  put  away  such  music 
as  they  were  writing  at  the  time.  Borodin  set  aside  his  "Prince  Igor" 
(or  rather  lifted  material  from  it  for  the  new  purpose).  Moussorgsky 
brought  out  the  scherzo  "Night  on  Bald  Mountain"  which  he  had 
composed  long  before  and  began  to  adapt  it  to  the  witches'  sabbath 
scene  in  the  opera;  Rimsky-Korsakov  lay  aside  two  operas  he  was 
working  on:  "The  Maid  of  Pskov,"  and  "The  Stone  Guest." 

Thereupon  Gedeonov  resigned  from  his  post,  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  the  project  collapsed.  Rimsky-Korsakov  returned  quietly 
to  the  two  operas  of  his  own  choice,  later  using  a  fragment  he  had 
written  for  the  slow  movement  of  a  string  quartet,  and  two  other 
motives  for  his  "Snowmaiden."  Moussorgsky  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice of  husbanding  any  likely  bits  of  material.  A  march  which  he  had 
written  for  "Mlada"  he  later  published  separately.  Music  he  had 
written  for  a  market  scene  he  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  his  "Fair 
at  Sorochintsy,"  and  this  opera  having  no  ghostly  midnight  revel  in 
its  plot,  he  "forcibly  squeezed"  (to  use  Rimsky-Korsakov's  words)  his 
"Bald  Mountain"  scherzo  into  the  action  as  a  sort  of  stage  intermezzo, 
in  the  form  of  a  peasant's  dream.  As  for  Borodin,  material  from 
"Prince  Igor"  having  found  its  way  into  "Mlada,"  still  other  material 
from  "Mlada"  in  turn  found  its  way  into  "Prince  Igor."  A  good  deal, 
however,  remained  buried  in  the  unused  "Mlada,"  and  after  Borodin's 
death,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  faithful  patcher  of  his  colleague's  posthu- 
mous fragments,  having  brought  "Prince  Igor"  to  completion,  also  or- 
chestrated Borodin's  separate  "Mlada"  sketches. 

While  at  work  on  his  friend's  music  in  1889,  "Mlada"  struck  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  as  a  congenial  subject  for  an  opera-ballet  of  his  own.  In  the 
spring  he  was  busily  working  out  his  new  score.  His  imagination  and 
ambition  had  been  much  stimulated  during  the  season  just  ended  by 
some  fine  performances  of  Wagner's  "Ring"  cycle  at  St.  Petersburg 
under  Dr.  Karl  Muck.  Rimsky-Korsakov  accordingly  projected  an 
orchestra  of  more  than  his  usual  dimensions  for  "Mlada,"  and  used 
leading  motives  to  some  extent. 

Having  finished  the  score  of  "Mlada"  in  sketch  by  September,  the 
composer  began  the  task  of  orchestration  with  the  third  act,  and  this 

act  was  ready  for  a  concert  performance  which   took  place  at   the 

[Continued  on  page  28] 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Emil  Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Miss  Carolyn  E.  Ailing 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames 
Miss  Muriel  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Anderson 
(Worcester) 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Apted 
Mr.  Hervey  F.  Armington 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Arnold 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Atkinson 
Mr.  William  G.  Aurelio 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  W. 

Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Bacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  S.   C.  Badger 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Miss   Frances   M.   Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.   John   Barker,  Jr. 
Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mr.  William  L.   Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr 


Boston  Members 

Miss  Laura   M.   Barr 

Mr.  William  J.  Barry 

Miss  Ellen   H.   Bartlett 

Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 

Mrs.    Henry    Bartlett 

Mrs.   Matthew  Bartlett 

Mrs.  John   W.   Bartol 

Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bayley 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 

Mrs.   H.   W.  Becker 

Miss  Leslie  Beebe 

Miss  Sylenda   Beebe 

Mrs.    Jaffray    de    Hauteville- 

Bell 
Mr.    Alan    C.    Bemis 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.   Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Mrs.   Henry   B.   Bigelow 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.   Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss    Elizabeth    Blake 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian  Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  2nd 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 


Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Miss    Elizabeth    Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss  Susan   B.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  J.   Gardner   Bradley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Miss  Anna  W.  Braley 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.   Alice   M.    Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith   B.   Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin   P.  Brown 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.   Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry    T.    Burbank 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss  Helen   C.   Burnham 
Mrs.   Henry   D.    Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.  Burnham 
Miss  Nina  H.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Burr 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
Mr.   George   E.   Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
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Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Miss  Louisa  W.  Case 
Miss  Mary  S.  Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  George  P.  Champlin 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss   Mabel   H.   Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.  Chapman  . 
Mrs.  Walter  G.   Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle   P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Church 
Mrs.    James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Miss    Barbara    Clapp 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Mrs.   F.   Roland  Clough 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.  Colt 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Cooper 
Miss  Rachel    E.    Cotton 
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Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles   Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.   Douglas    Crocker 


(Fitchburg) 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Mrs.  Florence  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Miss  Mary  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 

Mrs.  Samuel    Dach 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel   W.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  James  Dean 
Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
Mr.    Benjamin    A.   Delano 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 


Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs  William   H.   Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss  Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In  Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 

(Williamstown) 
Miss  Marian  Drury 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 
Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 

Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 

Mr.   Louis   Ehrlich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann 

Estate   of   Mrs.   Ludwig 

Eiseman 
In  Memory  of 

Selma   W.   Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Florence  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

H.   Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank   A.    Farnham 
Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fay 


Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 

Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie    Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
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Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 
Miss  Myra  Ferguson 
Miss  Margaret   A.   Fish 
Miss   Edith  S.   Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 
The   Rev.   George   Stanley 

Fiske 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Fitz 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

John  F.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote 
Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward   W.   Forbes 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Forness 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard   Frederic  French 
Mr.   Harry   A.   Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman 
A  Friend 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Donald   McKay   Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.    Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.    Langdon    Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Mr.  William  C.  Fry 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 
(Fall    River) 

Mrs.   Homer  Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Miss    Mary   A.    Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 


Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Gierasch 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss   Margaret   E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan  Godoy 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.  Joseph   H.  Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   S.   Goodwin 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Harry   M.   Goodwin 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip   Grabfield 
Miss   Isabella    Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  M.  Greeley 
Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.  David   H.  Greenberg 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.   V.   Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Frances   L.   Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 

"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.   Frederick   G.   Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren  Hall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 

Hallowell 
Mrs.    Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond 
Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding 


Miss  Lilian   Harmon 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles   H.   Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss   Ellen   R.   Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mr.  Parkman   B.  Haven 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin   C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura   Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.    John    W.    Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.   Thomas  W.   Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.   Hill 
Mr.   Arthur  D.   Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 
Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Miss  Alice  Marion  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.  Holmes 
Miss   Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss    Katharine    A.    Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.   P.  Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph   W.   Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss    Mary   F.   Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.   Clement  S.   Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.   Houser 
Mr.   James   C.   Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
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Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  B.  Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Emily  J.   Hurd 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 

Mrs.  William  James 

Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Jenney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 

In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Professor  Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Stowell  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  F.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.   H.   Keenan 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara  Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mr.  Charles  A.  King 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 
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The  Misses  King 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 


Mrs.   B.   Kopf 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss   Winnetta   Lamson 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang    Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 


Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mr.   Winslow   H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 


Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lapham 
Mrs.  Chester   W.   Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.   Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert  Lawton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss    Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.   Alexander   Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Lindsay 
Miss   Esther   Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.  George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie  C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 


Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble   (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.  Philip  S.  Marden 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss   H.   Florence   Mason 
Mr.   Harold   F.   Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Henry    McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn   B.   Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie  McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.    Frederick   S.    Mead 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Miss  A.  Louise  Messer 
Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe 
Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Miller 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur   W.    Moors 
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Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Miss  Charlotte   G.   S.   Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen  A.   Murphy 
Mrs.   H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 

Mr.  F.  H.  Nash 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Neill 
Mrs.    W.    LaCoste    Neilson 
Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 
Mrs.   Walter   H.   Newey 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Miss   Ruth   Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.    G.   Norton 
Miss   Annie   Anthony    Noyes 
A   Friend 
Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mr.  James  Otis 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Otis 

Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.   Russell   Sturgis   Paine 

(Worcester) 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.   T.   Paine, 

2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Miss  E.  M.  Parker 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 

Philip  S.  Parker  Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 

Mrs.  Willam  Stanley  Parker    Mrs.  William   E.   Rice 


Miss  Alice  R.  Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne  P.   Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.   Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.    Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.  Ralph  Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.   Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 

(Washington) 
Mr.  C.   M.   Pickett,   Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley    L.    Pickman 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Miss  Helen   C.   Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond   Pierce 
Mrs.   Charles   G.   Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 
Mr.  Frederick   Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.    Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 


(Worcester) 
Mrs.  William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  Theodore   W.   Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss  Ruth   K.  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Miss  Emma  Richter 
Miss  Mabel   Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
A  Friend 

Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Louis   Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell 
Miss   Mary   S.   Rousmaniere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   Adrian   Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt  Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 

Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast  Mr.  Charles   Runyon 

Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride  Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty  Miss  Elizabeth   Saltonstall 


Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Felix  Rackemann 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Harry  Sea  ton  Rand 
The  Misses  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 


Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deW.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss  Gertrude  Sands 
Mr.  Sabin   P.   Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence    W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean  S.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel   P.  Sears 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss   Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr. 
Mr.   Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.  Carroll   Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.   M.   N.   Smith-Petersen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel   Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis   M.   Stanwood 
Miss  Alice  K.  Stearns 
Miss  Frances   E.   Stebbins 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Mrs.  James   J.   Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.   Russell   Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles    P.    Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George   H.   Swift 
Miss   Lucy  W.   Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent   J.    Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Augustus    Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tozzei 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.    Luther   Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip    M.    Tucker 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 

Mr.  A.   Ullman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 


Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Eliot    Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 
Dr.  D.  H.  Walker 
Miss   Esther   M.   Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 
Mrs.   George  R.   Wallace 
Miss  Anne  Walmsley 
Miss  Sarah  Walmsley 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 
Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 
Miss  Edith  Ward 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  H.  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edwin    S.    Webster 
Prof.  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert   H.   Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.     Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.  Joseph   Weinrebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles   G.   Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss   Louisa    A.   Wells 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wetherbee 
Miss    Martha    Wetherbee 
In  Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  Whitcomb 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Mr.  Robert  W.  White 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
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Mrs.  Edmund  A.   Whitman      Miss    Florence    B.    Windom 
Mrs.  Charles  F.   Whitney  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 

Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall    Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Miss  Louise  Adams 

Whittemore 
Miss   Mary   Emerson 

Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience   B.   Widger 
Mr.   Arthur    M.   Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward  F.  Wilder 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Mr.   Moses   Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
Miss  Clara  L.  Willis 
Mr.  Donald  B.  Willson 


Hobart    W.    Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss   Charlotte   Wood 
Dr.   Nathaniel  K.  Wood 
The   Misses   Woodman 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 

Wool  ley 
Mr.   Philip   W.   Wrenn 
Mrs.   Walter   P.   Wright 

Mrs.  William   B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


Members  in  Other  Cities 


Mrs.  William   Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Arthur   M.   Allen  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Henry   J.   Bernheim  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Major   Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.   Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Mattie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.   Herbert   S.   Brussel  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot -New  York  City 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 
Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  H.  A.  Colton  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington,  Conn. 


Miss  Luna  B.  Converse  —  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts -New  York  City 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,   N.Y. 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch -Glen  Ridge, 

N.J. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter   H.    Eddy  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.    Morris   Fatman  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  —New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Thomas    D.     Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Mrs.   H.   Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 

R.L 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr -Exeter,  N.H. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 
Mrs.   Alfred   L.   Lustig  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss    Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 

Compton,  R.I. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Mabel   K.   McCue  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Dr.     Charles     A.     McDonald  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  I.   Harris   Metcalf  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Charles   Neave  —  New   York   City 
Miss  K.   B.   Neilson  —  Darien,  Conn. 
Dr.   Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Nickerson  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Gabriel  Paitchadze  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  Joseph    Parsons  —  Lakeville,    Conn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.   Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,    N.H. 


The    Hon.    and    Mrs.    William    Phillips  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Raiman  —  Hollis,  N.Y. 
Miss  Hetta  Randerbrock  —  New  York  City 
The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Kate   C.   Ropkins  —  Hartford,   Conn. 
Mr.    Warren   L.   Russell  —  Queens   Village, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss   Edith   Scoville  —  New  York   City 
Mr.  Clifford   Seasongood  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry  D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.     Henry  S.  Shaw  — Exeter,  N.H. 
Mrs.    George   St.   J.    Sheffield  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mr.  William  Sidney  Smith  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding  —  Rochester, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Foster   Stearns  —  Hancock,   N.H. 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stimson  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Stower  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzber  ger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss    Mabel    Thuillard  —  Jamaica,    N.Y. 
Mr.  Stirling   Tomkins  —  New   York   City 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Albert    W.    von    Lilienthal  —  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week  —  Fieldston,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
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Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  with  chorus  and  soloists.  "The  pipes  of 
Pan  had  been  made  upon  my  order;  their  glissando  caused  no  slight 
wonder  among  the  auditors.  All  in  all,  my  orchestral  contrivances  hit 
the  mark  and  the  successions  of  the  fantastic  colouring  of  the  after- 
world,  of  the  flight  of  shadows  and  of  Mlada's  appearance,  of  the 
hellishly-ominous  appearance  of  Tchernobog,  of  Cleopatra's  oriental 
bacchanal  and  of  day  awakening  with  the  birds  —  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression. I  was  pleased  with  the  new  current  that  had  flowed  into  my 
orchestration.  As  for  performance,  my  contrivances  offered  no  difficul- 
ties." There  was  another  concert  performance  of  this  act  at  the  same 
concerts  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  This  led  to  an  agreement  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  opera.  The  piece  was  rehearsed  in  the  following 
season,  but  did  not  attain  a  performance.  Again  in  the  season  of  1892- 
93  the  piece  was  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  There 
were  many  rehearsals,  and  the  composer  labored  arduously,  but  with 
somewhat  discouraging  results  towards  the  complete  realization  of  his 
scenic  as  well  as  his  musical  intentions. 

The  first  public  presentation  took  place  on  October  20,  Napravnik 
conducting.  It  went  "rather  smoothly";  there  was  a  large  audience,  long 
applause,  calls  for  "the  composer";  but  subsequent  performances,  while 
crowded,  evoked  less  response.  The  critics  were  unfavorable.  The  Czar 
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had  not  blessed  the  opening  with  his  presence.  The  performances  were 
given  mostly  for  the  "season  subscription"  audiences,  who,  according  to 
Rimsky-Korsakov  were  "indifferent  to  art,  sleepy,  stolid,  and  haunt- 
ing the  theatre  only  because  of  besetting  habit  that  they  might  be 
seen  and  chatter  of  everything  but  music  —  they  were  all  bored  to  the 
very  death  by  my  opera.  .  .  .  Evidently,  on  the  basis  of  all  this,  an 
impression  was  created  that  'Mlada'  was  not  much  of  a  composition, 
and  this  opinion  of  the  majority  has  probably  been  established  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  hence  I  don't  by  any  means  expect  success  for 
my  opera  in  the  nearest  future,  nor  indeed  at  any  time  at  all,  for  that 
matter.  There  is  also  this  opinion  current:  'What  under  the  sun 
have  we  to  do  with  all  these  gods,  spirits,  devils;  let  us  have  drama 
and  drama,  let  us  have  living  human  beings!'  In  other  words:  'Let 
us  have  mellifluous  singing  with  high  notes  and  gasping  parlandos 
in  between.'  " 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,   1H93 


Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his  new 
scores  at  this  time  (1888)  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge  to 
compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was  writing 
"to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 
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Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet,  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 

The  gist,  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have 
I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am  hoping  to 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had   not  forgotten   the  remark  to  this   effect  made  by   a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,   about  his  violin  concerto.   The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
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collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme.  von  Meek, 
a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a  symphony? 
The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to  have  come. 
However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony  "half  orches- 
trated," the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old  and  past 
composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing  flowers.* 
My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  (he  was  forty-eight)  —  begins  to 
tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte 
or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly 
that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  Leningrad  on  Novem- 
ber 17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly  raised 
his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  in 
December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is   a  failure.   There   is   something  repellent,   something   superfluous, 


antly  aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "success  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  Orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
*  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,   with  its    "charming  pool   and  tiny  islet,   fringed  by  forest." 
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patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was 
obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my 
earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the 
audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge  of 
self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely 
repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night,  I  looked 
through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks 
later  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another 
pronounced  success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on 
March  15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals 
had  a  high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much 
weight  with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best 
word  for  the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony 
was  magnificently  played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having 
held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
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are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  In  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
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in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain. 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and 
foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be 
the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  move- 
ment that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro 
undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  same  psy- 
chological order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from  clouds  to 
sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


BURTON 
HOLM  E  $ 

SYMPHONY    HALL 

LAST  TIME  THIS  YEAR 

Friday   rrn    7   Saturday   CCTR    q 

NIGHT      rQD.    /       MATINEE       l    Q  D .    O 

WHAT    I    SAW    IN 

ETHIOPIA 

A    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 


ALL     IN     COLOR     AND     MOTION 
FACTUAL   COMMENT   BY   MR.    HOLMES 


TICKETS  NOW— PRICES:  55c,  85c,  $1.10  Inc.  Tax 
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Ilo  You  Who  Enjoy 

the  Good  Things  of  Life 

-  -  *  even  in  modest  measure  -  -  - 

—  there  comes  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  Greater 
Boston's  people  who  lack  not  only  the  good  things  of  life 
but  the  everyday  necessities  for  decent,  healthful,  whole- 
some living— 

—  thousands  of  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the 
unemployed  and  desperately  discouraged,  whose  needs 
cannot  be  met  by  public  relief  — 

—  who  must  depend  upon  voluntary  gifts  to  the  1936 
Community  Fund  Campaign  for  help  and  counsel  in  time 
of  direst  need  and  deepest  trouble. 

This  campaign  is  for  the  support  of  100  hospitals,  health 
and  social  service  agencies  —  friends  to  the  unfortunate, 
friends  to  abused,  neglected  and  underprivileged  childen, 
friends  to  questing  and  disillusiond  youth. 

These  agencies  have  leagued  themselves  in  the  Community 
Federation  of  Boston  to  render  united  community  service 
and  to  seek  united  community  support. 

Their  campaign  goal  of  $3,750,000  is  less  than  enough  to 
meet  their  needs  and  the  human  needs  they  serve.  It  must 
be  oversubscribed. 

Nearly  one-third  of  their  work  is  for  people  living  in  the 
forty  cities  and  towns  outside  Boston  proper.  They  help 
to  make  all  of  Greater  Boston  a  safer,  healthier  and  more 
wholesome  place  in  which  to  live  and  make  a  living. 

When  the  solicitor  calls  upon  you  sometime  between 
January  26  and  February  10,  remember  that  he  or  she  is 
giving  both  time  and  money  to  the  campaign,  and  make 
your  subscription  as  generous  as  you  would  wish  others 
to  make  theirs  if  you  were  sick  or  hungry  or  otherwise  in 
need. 

BE    A     GOOD    NEIGHBOR 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  PROGRAMME  OF  THE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  25,  1936 

at  3:00  o'clock 


FOURTH  PROGRAMME  OF  THE 
MONDAY  EVENING  SERIES 


Monday  Evening,  February  10,  1936 

at  8:15  o'clock 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SING? 

MARY  TRACY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST,  says:— "Anyone  possessing  a   normal   speaking   voice   should 
be  able  to  sing."  Lessons  before  the  microphone  included  in  regular  vocal  instruction. 

r  j    J  Kenmore  7873  30   HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON  Auditions  free  of  charge 

1  Columbia  2041  Reduced  Ratei 


44  Church  Street 


LONGY    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

-    -    -     Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department     -    »    -' 

Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mimart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Horn  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.    Tel.   Dedham    0012 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice      Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  86(50 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 

RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER     PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subivay) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 

"      BRENDAN  KEENAN 

The  Cultural,  Spiritual  and  Physical  Problems  of  Piano  Mastery 
"  —  rarely    profound    understanding    of    music  —  broad    culture  —  rare    intuition    and    psy- 
chological understanding  —  inspiring  teacher."  —  Mme.   Elly  Nby. 
"  —  1  have  only  the  best  wishes  for  this  genius,   hoping  he  has  the  opportunities  to  reach 
the  great  heights  of  which  he  is  surely  capable."  —  Mme.  Sigeid  Onegin. 

" 1   am  sure,   serious-minded   as  you   are,   you   will  be   a   great   success   as   a  teacher." 

Baldwin  Piano  386  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  — Willem  van  Hoogstratbn 

LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 
STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Sop 


rano 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 


TSUYA   MATSUKI 

Private  and  class  lessons  in  musicianship  and  pianoforte 

Alternate  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  Boston 

For  appointments  write  to 

121  MARLBOROUGH  ROAD  BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 

MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 


I 


^^LDadmun 


TEACHER^ 
SINGING 
<Sfri  Boston  £yery  Thursdatj andcfridaLf^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol 0995 


I 


CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 

)  PIANIST 

TEACHER 

Piano:    Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmorf     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign   and   American   Instruments   for  sale 

206   COMMONWEALTH   AVE.,    Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

;-,.|3  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700  Boston 


Mme.Zoe  LassagneMercier,Muc.B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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I  am 

more  than 

a  piano 


1  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  threshold  to  an  enchanted 
land  which  your  children  will  love  to  explore. 

/  am  an  Antidote  for  the  cares  of  the  day.  My  songs  bring 
peace,  contentment,  joy. 

/  am  the  Road  to  Fame  for  ingenious  fingers  ...  I 
interpret  ihe  genius  of  Hofmann,  Horowitz,  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff. 

/  am  a  Treasure  House  of  the  world's  finest  creative  art,  to 
which  my  88  keys  give  entrance. 

I  am  the  Avenue  to  leisure  that  enriches  life. 
/  am  the  Voice  of  Music,  the  universal  language,  spoken  and 
understood  in  every  land. 

/  am  more  than  a  Piano.  I  am  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals. 


I  am  Steinway 

M.   STEINERT   &  SONS 

A  Neva  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON   STREET,    BOSTON 


AoS&T  JjlZu'lYlYlS, 


"The  Baldwin  is  more  capable  of  delicate  shad- 
ing and  tone  coloring,  as  well  as  big  effects, 
than  any  other  piano  made  today." 

This  brilliant,  expressive  pianist  shares  the 
preference  of  many  other  great  artists  who  find 
in  this  superb  instrument  those  attributes  so 
satisfying  to  every  lover  of  great  music. 

The  Baldwin  Grand  can  now  be  purchased  on 
a  convenient  budget  plan  with  liberal  trade- 
in  allowance.  Call  or  phone  for  details. 


Baldwin   Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.   LEVY.  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


INC. 

FIFTY-FIFTH 
SEASON      ^| 
1935-1936 

P>] 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann  .         .         .         .         .         M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus         .  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10  00 

The  Twenty-Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky — London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London    Philharmonic   Orchestra — M  295       8.00 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I9OO 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  1 56 1 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.    SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  25 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

<tAlliedwith  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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To  the~ 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 


In  addition  to  the  renewals  in  membership  that 
may  be  counted  upon  I  estimate  that  each 
year  we  must  expect  to  enroll  at  least  100 
new  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  give  $100  apiece  or  a  correspondingly 
larger  number  of  new  members  if  their  gifts  are 
in  smaller  amounts.  These  additions  to  our  mem- 
bership will  be  needed  to  offset  losses  due  to 
deaths  and  to  changes  in  residence  or  in  individual 
circumstances  that  inevitably  occur. 

It  would  stimulate  the  success  of  our  effort  if 
those  members  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  would 
do  so  promptly  and  if  all  members  would  take  an 
active  part  in  interesting  their  friends  to  help  in 
providing  the  financial  support  that  our  Orchestra 
requires.  Over  $40,000  is  still  needed. 

Edward  A.  Taft, 

Chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  simply  make 
out  a  cheque  or  sign  a  pledge  card  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute, 
and  mail  it  to  E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible 
donations  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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— Cljanbltr  Si  Co. — 

TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 

Choose    Navy -with -Print 

for  your  Early 
Spring  Costume 


Two  and  Three 
Piece  Dresses 
in  Silk  Crepe  or 
Sheer  Wool 


22 


.75 


Wise  fashion,  to  favor 
the  flattering  combina- 
tion of  a  smart  navy 
jacket  dress  with  a  gaily- 
printed  silk  blouse  —  a 
perfect  undercoat  cos- 
tume now,  a  versatile 
suit  when  Springs  rolls 
around. 

Redingotes  with  long 
sleeved  printed  silk 
dresses  under  beautifully 
tailored  navy  crepe  coats 
—  are  also  featured  at 
this  special  price. 

Sizes  36  to  44 
Fourth  Floor 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT   of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  25,  at  3.00  o'clock 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 


Programme 


Rameau  Ballet  Suite  (Edited  by  Felix  Mottb 

I.     Minuet  from  "Platee" 
II.     Musette  from  "Les  Fetes  d'Hebe" 
III.     Tambourin  from  "Les  Fetes  d'Hebe" 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" 

Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisps 
Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

Roussel Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

I.  Allegro  vivo 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 

Saint-Saens Concerto  for  Violoncello  No.  1  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

(A  number  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  together  with  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer.  See  page  20) 
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MINUET,  MUSETTE  AND  TAMBOURIN    (Edited  by 
Felix  Mottl) 

By  Jean  Philippe  Rameau 
Born  at  Dijon,  October  23,   1683;   died  in  Paris,  September   12,   1764 


It  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  (1733)  that  Rameau,  itinerant  organist, 
clavecinist,  composer,  musical  theorist,  attained  his  first  perform- 
ance as  a  composer  of  opera,  with  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie."  The  composer 
had  long  sought  recognition  in  this  field,  but  an  eminent  librettist, 
indispensable  to  a  successful  production,  would  at  that  time  hesitate 
to  honor  a  composer  untried  in  matters  of  the  theatre.  A  collabora- 
tion with  the  two-edged  Voltaire  did  him  no  good,  for  the  piece 
"Samson"  was  banned  on  the  eve  of  performance.  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie" 
was  an  adaptation  by  the  Abbe  Pellegrin  of  Racine's  "Phedre."  There 
followed  operas,  ballets,  divertissements  innumerable,  and  although 
sharply  criticized  by  the  Lullyists  for  his  harmonic  and  modulatory 
innovations,  Rameau  soon  became  the  composer  of  the  day  in  Paris, 
thunderously  applauded  on  his  every  appearance  at  the  opera,  ap- 
pointed the  successor  of  Lully  as  compositeur  de  cabinet  for  Louis  XV, 
and  recommended  for  the  badge  of  nobility.  The  ballet,  "Les  Fetes 
d'Hebe"  was  produced  May  21,  1739.  " Plate1  e,"  in  three  acts  and  a 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

!-»■«  1-^-l  »"^» 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

*-^*-*  »^fc4  r^i 

D  I  T  S  O  N  '  S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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GLASS  WINDOWS! 


And  if  that  sounds  contradictory — 
come  see  them  for  yourself!  The 
newest,  most  tantalizing  display  idea 
we've  yet  brought — first  of  anyone 
— to  Boston.  It's  all  done  with  mir- 
rors (and  curved  panes)  but  that  won't 
stop  the  impulse  you'll  have  to  reach 
for  the  glass  you  can't  see!  And  just 
to  make  things  more  interesting,  very 
tempting  items  repose  within  them! 


One  on  Washington  Street 
The  other  on  Summer 
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prologue,  was  mounted  with  splendor  at  Versailles,  March  31,  i*745> 
in  fulfillment  by  Rameau  of  his  royal  post  then  newly  acquired. 

It  has  been  said  against  Rameau,  no  doubt  with  justice,  that  he 
lacked  the  true  dramatic  instinct  of  Lully  before  or  Gluck  after  him; 
that  he  was  careless  of  the  librettos  he  accepted,  and  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  treatment  of  his  orchestra  from  the  purely  musical  point 
of  view  than  in  theatrical  effect,  or  the  handling  of  the  voice.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  the  damaging  admission  that  he  could  set  even  the 
Gazette  de  Hollande  to  music.  And  in  his  old  age  he  remarked  one 
evening  to  the  Abbe  Arnaud:  "If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  would 
go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my  model,  abandon  something  of 
my  harmony  and  devote  myself  to  attaining  truth  of  declamation, 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians.  But  after  sixty,  one  can- 
not change;  experience  points  plainly  enough  the  best  course,  but  the 
mind  refuses  to  obey."  The  defense  of  Rameau  lies  in  his  widespread 
and  clamorous  success,  based,  not  upon  an  easy  acquiescence  to  popu- 
lar mode,  but  in  harmonic  innovation  which  was  courageous  as  well 
as  engaging,  and  made  him  enemies  in  reactionary  quarters.  Rameau 
delved  deep  in  his  earlier  years  into  the  science  of  harmony,  wrote 
voluminously  and  brilliantly  upon  the  subject.  He  was  always  ready 
to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  and  in  turn  to  modify  that  theory  to 
his  practical  experience. 

rJJxscover  your  true  oeauiy 
wiin  a  ^l/eiva  ^ifiaslc     ^reaiment! 
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9  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
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The  minuet  from  "Platee"  is  in  the  brief  formal  sections,  with  re- 
peats, of  the  period.  In  the  trio,  the  key  of  E  major  is  changed  to 
E  minor.  The  musette  from  "Fetes  d'Hebe"  adds  to  the  simple  orches- 
tra of  the  first  number  an  English  horn  and  triangle.  It  is  an  allegretto, 
with  the  theme  given  to  the  winds,  and  twice  softly  echoed  by  the 
strings.  There  is  a  second  theme  and  a  short  reprise.  In  the  tambourin 
from  "Fetes  d'Hebe,"  Mottl  brightens  his  orchestration  with  a  piccolo, 
triangle  and  tambourine.  There  is  a  more  extended  development,  and 
a  brilliant  close. 
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"MINUET  OF  THE  WILL-O'-THE-WISPS"  and 

"BALLET  OF  THE  SYLPHS" 

from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December   n,   1803;   died  at   Paris,  March   9,   1869 


The  "Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  were  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-'o-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
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the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  "Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  a  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

These  two  excerpts,  together  with  the  "Rakoczy  March,"  belong  to 
the  "Dramatic  Legend,"  which  Berlioz  composed  in  1845  and  1846, 
based  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  freely 
shaped  by  Berlioz  to  his  own  purposes.  The  cantata  was  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus  assisting, 
November  30,  1934. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  42 
By  Albert  Roussel 
Born  at  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1 J 


Ir  was  on  October  23,  1930,  that  this  symphony,  written  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  was  first  per- 
formed. The  composer,  then  visiting  America,  was  present.  The  score 
bears  the  date  of  completion:  "Paris,  March  29,  1930."* 

Roussel  lays  claim  to  four  symphonies,  though  the  first  might  more 
properly  be  called  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was  composed  in  1908,  and 
bears  the  title  "Le  Poeme  de  la  Foret."  The  Second,  in  B-flat,  dates 
from  1922  (it  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
October  31,  1924).  This  symphony  shows  classical  outlines,  but  has 
an  admitted  programme,  dealing  with  youth,  his  advance,  and  his  ex- 
perience with  life.  The  Third  Symphony,  in  G  minor,  was  composed 
in  1930,  as  stated  above.  It  has  no  programme,  although  this  composer 
has  always  kept,  even  in  his  latest  symphony,  a  colorful  and  suggestive 
instrumentation.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  Op.  53,  like  the  Sinfonietta 
for  Strings  of  1934,  which  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 


*There  was  a  repetition  of  the  symphony  at  the  concerts  of  April  12,   13,   1935. 
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Orchestra,  November  29  of  the  present  season,  is  what  the  French 
call  "de  la  musique  pure"— with  a  high  percentage  of  "purity."  The 
Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  American  presentation  by  this  orchestra, 
December  27,  1935. 

When  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  here,  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  (with  the  composer  beside  him)  wrote  of  its  traits  and  contours 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Mr.  Meyer  found  the  orchestration 
as  colorful  as  might  be  expected  from  "a  thoroughly  modern  composer 
whose  approach  to  his  art  is  primarily  that  of  the  melodist  and  con- 
trapuntist. The  form  of  the  anniversary  symphony  owes  much  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Franck  and  further  developed  by  d'Indy.  A 
single  motiv  of  five  notes,  of  arresting  melodic  contour,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  three  of  the  four  movements  of  the  symphony.  Such 
unifying  device  is  of  course  essence  of  the  practice  of  Franck  and 
d'Indy. 

"The  symphony  employs  a  conservative  modern  orchestra:  wood 
winds  in  threes,  brasses  in  fours,  the  usual  strings,  percussion,  celesta, 
and  two  harps.  There  are  four  movements:  an  allegro  vivo  which 
follows  the  usual  outlines  of  sonata-form;  an  adagio  of  novel  formal 
scheme;  a  vivace  which  the  composer  designated  in  conversation  as  a 
sort  of  valse-scherzo;  an  allegro  con  spirito,  in  rondo  pattern. 

"After  three  measures  of  introduction  upon  chords  hard  and  gloomy, 
first  violins  and  wood  winds  at  once  embark  upon  a  melody  actively 
rhythmed,  in  which  syncopations  occasionally  make  themselves  felt. 
Chords  and  melody  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  mode  called  Phrygian. 
One  proceeds  to  the  chief  contrasting  theme  by  a  series  of  melodies. 
One  after  another  they  become  more  lyrical;  at  the  same  time  the  or- 
chestration and  general  harmonic  texture  become  lighter  and  lighter 
until  the  principal  contrasting  theme  is  played  by  a  flute  with  the 
lightest  of  string  accompaniments.  A  brief  restatement  of  the  theme  of 
the  beginning  brings  the  exposition  to  a  close.  Development  and  re- 
capitulation are  regular.  But  at  the  climax  of  the  development  section, 
the  five-note  motto  which  is  the  heart  of  the  symphony  bursts  forth 
in  glory.  A  noble  entrance  for  a  motiv  of  such  importance.  None  but 
a  genius  would  have  so  placed  and  timed  its  first  appearance. 

"Just  as  the  first  movement  in  the  exposition  proceeded  from  ac- 
tively rhythmed  music  to  music  of  gentler  character,  so  the  second 
movement  by  reverse  process  begins  with  an  adagio,  proceeds  through 
an  andante  of  appreciably  faster  tempo  to  a  piii  mosso  in  really  rapid 
time  values.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is  none  other  than  the  motiv 
gloriously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of  the  first  movement.  The  piu 
mosso  is  a  fugue  upon  the  same  motiv  played  in  rapid  sixteenth  notes. 
Flutes  begin  this  fugue;  oboes  and  clarinets  answer;  English  horn  and 
violas  make  a  third  entry;  bass  clarinet,  bassoon  and  'cellos  a  fourth. 
Once  again  we  reach  the  quiet  and  slow-moving  adagio,  once  again 
we  mount  to  renewed  heights  in  another  piu  mosso,  finally  to  come  to 
rest  with  the  mood  and  music  of  the  beginning. 

E*4] 


"The  Scherzo-Valse  brings  cheerful  relief  before  the  symphony  pro- 
ceeds to  the  serious  and  vigorous  business  of  the  finale.  Typical  scherzo 
rhythms  alternate  with  fleecy,  feathery  figures  in  flutes  and  high  wood 
winds.  A  'trio-section'  is  lyrical  in  nature,  with  strings  and  a  solo  oboe 
prominent. 

"In  the  finale  a  flute  introduces  a  highly  active  theme;  gives  way  to 
more  lyrical  strings;  resumes  for  second  appearance.  At  slower  tempo 
strings  are  once  more  songful,  now  with  melody  which  is  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  central  theme  of  the  symphony.  Once  more  the  music 
of  the  beginning.  Then  the  final  ascent  to  the  broadest  of  all  state- 
ments, twice  given,  of  the  motto  of  the  entire  work. 

"In  conclusion:  one  finds  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  the  score  that 
Roussel  has  written  his  symphony  in  support  of  any  of  the  popular 
theories  of  the  day.  He  is  partisan  of  no  musical  sect.  He  has  not  'gone 
back'  to  Bach  or  Buxtehude,  to  Rossini  or  to  Monteverdi.  He  has 
found  themes  that  interested  him,  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  the  best 
treatment  that  it  is  in  him  to  give.  He  has  clothed  those  themes  with 
garments  of  purely  Rousselian  fashioning.  He  has  cast  the  whole  into 
a  mold  which,  while  it  is  conventional,  shows  also  (especially  in  the 
Adagio  and  the  climax  of  the  first  movement)  an  original  reaction  of 
a  master  mind  upon  that  mold.  So  doing  he  has  created  a  work  which 
is  Roussel  and  nothing  else  under  the  sun." 

Contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  tried  to  describe  his  musical  in- 
dividuality: 
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G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty,  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 

And  finally  —  Andre  Cceuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Secret  Tenderness.'  " 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  33 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 
Born  at   Paris,  October  9,   1835;   died  at  Algiers,  December    16,   1921 


Saint-Saens  composed  this,  the  first  and  better  known  of  his  two  con- 
certos for  violoncello,  in  1873  (the  second  was  published  in  1903). 
The  A  minor  concerto  was  dedicated  to  and  first  performed  by  August 
Tolbecque  at  a  Paris  Conservatory  concert,  January   19,   1873.* 

The  concerto  is  played  without  pause,  its  three  movements  co-ordi- 
nated by  the  recurrence  of  the  initial  theme.  This  subject,  which  pre- 
dominates the  piece,  is  in  a  dark  and  rhapsodic  minor  strain,  vigorous 
and  full-voiced.  The  second  theme  in  F  major,  more  melodic  in  char- 
acter, is  but  briefly  developed.  The  intermediate  movement,  allegretto, 
proposes  its  light,  staccato  theme  in  the  muted  strings,  a  suggestion  of 
a  minuet,  to  which  the  'cello  adds  a  legato  waltz-like  theme  of  its  own. 
The  introductory  theme  here  returns,  but  in  a  triumphant  A  major. 
The  finale  progresses  to  its  end  in  full  bravura  style. 


*  The  following  violoncellists  have  performed  the  Concerto  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts : 
Carl  Bayrhoffer,  December  10,  1881;  -Ahvin  Schroeder,  November  19,  1898,  January  10, 
1903,  and  April  8,  1921;  Rudolph  Krasselt,  November  21,  1903;  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger, 
February  10,  1906;  Heinrich  Warnke,  January  28,  1911;  Joseph  Malkin,  December  24, 
1915;  Jean  Bedetti,  March  6,  1920. 
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A  good  majority  of  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  Saint-Saens  were  occupied  by  his  long  and  extraordinary 
career.  The  public  activities  of  the  musician  whom  some  of  us  re- 
member as  soloist  with  this  orchestra*  extend  almost  unbelievably 
into  the  remote  past. 

It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  that  the  ten-year-old  Camille 
first  sat  before  his  public  as  pianist,  and  astonished  them  by  playing 
from  memory  and  with  elegant  finish  two  concertos,  a  sonata,  some 
Bach,  and  other  pieces.  In  Paris  at  that  time,  Chopin  was  the  pianist 
of  the  hour.  Berlioz  was  a  hopeful  young  musician.  Wagner,  aspiring 
young  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  had  turned  his  back  on  the  French 
capital  shortly  before,  having  starved  and  struggled  there,  and  made 
not  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  its  consciousness.  The  names  of  Brahms  or 
Tchaikovsky  were  then  unknown  —  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
one  was  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  child  of  six. 

Saint-Saens  lived  to  know  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky  — 
all  the  important  composers  of  his  century,  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  unimportant  ones.  He  lived  to  champion  a  maligned  Wagner,  and 

*  Saint-Saens  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1906,  when 
in  a  special  concert  he  played  his  G  minor  Concerto  and  piano  pieces.  In  May,  1915,  he 
visited  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  was  present  when  this  orchestra. 
Dr.  Muck  still  conducting,  performed  his  C  minor  Symphony. 
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later  to  taunt  with  his  acid  pen  those  who  fell  over  themselves  in  the 
assumption  that  the  adored  Meister  could  do  no  wrong.  He  lived  to 
ground  his  style  upon  the  classical  forms,  take  up  the  cudgel  for 
Liszt's  programme  music,  prove  his  point  with  a  brace  of  symphonic 
poems  —  and  return  to  his  orthodox  symphonies  and  sonatas.  The 
mere  listing  of  his  works  (in  every  conceivable  form)  requires  four- 
teen pages  in  small  type.  His  operas  and  operas  bouffes  alone  make  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  His  activities  as  critic  and  as  essayist  were 
vast.  As  Romain  Rolland  wrote,  "M.  Saint-Saens  has  had  the  honor 
of  becoming  a  classic  during  his  lifetime."  His  name  has  long  stood 
for  the  "French  classical  spirit." 

To  the  frenzied  outpourings  of  the  German  school  of  his  time, 
M.  Rolland  compares  with  fine  discernment  "the  Latin  art  of  Saint- 
Saens  which  rises  up  calm  and  ironical.  His  delicacy  of  touch,  his ' 
careful  moderation,  his  happy  grace,  'entering  the  soul  by  a  thousand 
little  paths,'  bring  with  them  the  pleasures  of  beautiful  speech  and 
honest  thought;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  their  charm.  Compared  with 
the  restless  and  troubled  art  of  today,  his  music  strikes  us  by  its 
calm,  its  tranquil  harmonies,  its  velvety  modulations,  its  crystal  clear- 
ness, its  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  an  elegance  that  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  Even  his  classic  coldness  does  us  good  by  its  reaction 
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against  the  exaggerations,  sincere  as  they  are,  of  the  new  school.  At 
times  one  feels  oneself  carried  back  to  Mendelssohn,  even  to  Spontini 
and  the  school  of  Gluck.  One  seems  to  be  travelling  in  a  country  that 
one  knows  and  loves;  and  yet  in  M.  Saint-Saens'  works  one  does  not 
find  any  direct  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  composers;  for  with 
no  one  are  reminiscences  rarer  than  with  this  master  who  carries 
all  the  old  masters  in  his  mind  —  it  is  his  spirit  that  is  akin  to  theirs. 
And  that  is  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  his  value  to  us;  he  brings 
to  our  artistic  unrest  a  little  of  the  light  and  sweetness  of  other  times. 
His  compositions  are  like  fragments  of  another  world. 

:'  'From  time  to  time,'  he  said,  in  speaking  of  'Don  Giovanni/  'in 
the  sacred  earth  of  Hellene  we  find  a  fragment,  an  arm,  the  debris 
of  a  torso,  scratched  and  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time;  it  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  god  that  the  sculptor's  chisel  once  created;  but  the 
charm  is  somehow  still  there,  the  sublime  style  is  radiant  in  spite  of 
everything'    ('Portraits  et  Souvenirs'). 

"And  so  with  this  music.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  pale,  a  little  too 
restrained;  but  in  a  phrase,  in  a  few  harmonies,  there  will  shine  out  a 
clear  vision  of  the  past."* 
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"LA   VALSE,"   A   Choreographic   Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born   at    Ciboure,   Basses-Pyrenees,    March   7,    1875;    living    at    Montfort-l'Amaury, 

near  Paris 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  his  "poeme  choreographique," 
based  upon  measures  which  one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  writ- 
ten, but  overladen  with  implications  quite  apart  from  the  light 
abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  The 
composer,  according  to  information  from  Alfredo  Casella,  had  some 
thought  of  a  dance  production,  but  no  direct  commission  or  intent. 
The  piece  was  played  from  the  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.*  It  was  published  in  1921. 

Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz," 
and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene 
is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an  im- 
mense ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes 
to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about   1855." 

*  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  January  13,  1922,  Pierre 
Monteux,  conductor.  The  most  recent  performance  in  the  regular  series  was  February  16, 
1934. 
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The  dedication  is  to  Misia  Sert,  the  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as  pro- 
duced by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe.  The  score  of  "La  Valse"  calls  for 
three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  triangle, 
crotales,*  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.   .    .    . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 


*  Philip  Hale  supplies  this  note:  "The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle, 
whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  Castanet.  It  has  also  been  denned  as  con- 
sisting of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  'crotal' 
in  Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  'crotales'  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually 
made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and 
learned  description  of  the  'Krotalon'  see  F.  A.  Lampe  'De  Cymbalis  Veterum'  (Utrecht,  1703) 
As  employed  by  Ravel  in  'The  Waltz,'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a  little 
thicker   than   those   known    as    antique." 
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suous  and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  .  .  .  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  and  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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The  St.  Matthew  Passion 

Following  the  performances  last  year  of  Bach's  St.  John's 
Passion,  there  is  announced  a  revival  of  the  same  com- 
poser's more  famous  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
which  has  not  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  the  spring  of  1918.  The  performance  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  26,  in  Symphony  Hall  —  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conducting  the  combined  forces  of  the  Or- 
chestra, the  choruses  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  and  five 
soloists. 

Bach,  working  with  Picander  in  the  preparation  of  the 
text  of  this  score,  was  enabled  to  treat  in  all  its  fullness  the 
dramatic  narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  The  mighty  choruses, 
the  affecting  arias  and  chorales,  music  of  reflection  and 
emotional  commentary,  and  the  profoundly  moving  nar- 
rative as  expressed  in  the  recitatives  of  Jesus  and  the 
evangel  —  in  each  of  these  aspects  the  Matthew-Passion  is 
considered  the  greatest  expression  of  Bach's  religious  de- 
votion and  his  power  of  dramatic  depiction  in  tones. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  writing  of  the  Matthew-Passion,  called 
it  "probably  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  a  beautiful 
phase  of  religion.  .  .  .  Truly  the  keynote  of  the  whole  is 
the  divine  manifested  in  man.  The  Godhead  of  Christ  is 
scarcely  anywhere  apparent.  The  tragedy  is  unfolded  in 
its  purely  human  aspects,  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  who 
was  ideally  adorable  as  man  rather  than  on  account  of 
his  divine  descent.  .  .  .  Bach's  music  is  almost  invariably 
intensely  human  in  its  expression,  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  of  church  music  which  he  wrote, 
unecclesiastical.  It  is  intensely  spiritual,  deeply  devout, 
nobly  and  consistently  serious,  but  with  the  largeness  of 
temperamental  nature  that  reaches  out  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  any  four  walls  whatever  into  communion  with  the 
infinite.  The  story  of  the  Passion  as  told  by  him  would 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Christian  but  also  to  a  pagan  who 
had  but  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Teutonic  Christianity 
of  the  time,  and  yet  it  transcended  it  in  the  far-reaching 
power  of  the  music  and  makes  an  appeal  which  can  be 
answered  by  humanity  at  large." 
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PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subzvay) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 

STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmore  3122  on  Mondays 


CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 


Address : 


346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 


MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 
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TEACHER^ 
SINGING 
<S?n  .Boston  Cvery  Thursday  aruLcfriday^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol OQQ5 


I 


CHARLES    A  GOMTp°S 

^^^^^^  V  PIANIST 

REPPER  W  TEACHER 

Piano:  Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  on  request. 
Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 

206  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.  Zoe  Lassagne  Mercier ,  Muc.  B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST—  COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St., Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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[       <*An  event  of  notable   importance 
1  in  the  world  of  music! 


Steinway  Grand  Viano 


far  only  jHh*  $885 


I 

i 
I 

I 
! 

and  on  very  liberal  terms 

I 

! 

SIZE  ~5'  *"  to  ''*  the  modern  room  j 

p  R  |  Q  £  —  to  f  it  the  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L I T  Y—  Sfe'n w*y  throughout 

In  our  sincere  opinion,  this  is  the  finest  piano  obtainable  at 
the  price  ...  its  only  superior  a  larger  Steimvay.  Here,  again, 
is  the  incomparable  Steinway  tone  .  .  .  the  glorious  singing 
voice  which  has  made  the  Steinway  the  one  perfect  instrument 
of  concert  hall,  radio,  and  home.  The  action  is  sensitive  beyond 
all  previous  ideas  of  sensitivity.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
our  showrooms  to  see,  hear,  play  this  amazing  new  instrument. 
And  while  you  are  here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Steinway  plan  of  payment. 

THE       INSTRUMENT       OF       THE       IMMORTALS 

M.    STEINERT    &   SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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"The   Baldwin  has   the   most  beautiful  tone   I 

have  ever  found  in  a  piano." 

Gieseking's  preference  is  shared  by  a  host  of 

artists    and   discriminating    music-lovers,   who 

accord  this  superb  instrument  first  place 

among  the  truly  great  pianos. 

We  offer  a  convenient  budget  plan  with  liberal 

trade-in  allowance.  Call  or  phone. 


Baldwin  Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

1 50  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 

We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  with  strong  em- 
phasis to  these  extraordinary  recordings,  which  mark  a 
real  advance  in  the  development  of  Victor  higher  fidelity 
recording.  Both  emotionally  and  intellectually  they 
place  in  your  hands  exceedingly  desirable  entertainment. 

Song  Recital  (Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf) 

Mme.  Lotte  Lehmann M  292     $7.50 

Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) 

Lawrence  Tibbett — Helen  Jepson  and  Chorus         >  C  25       6.50 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor  (Sibelius,  Opus  39) 

Eugene  Ormandy — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra — M  290     10.00 

The  Twenty-Four  Preludes  (Chopin,  Opus  28) 

Alfred  Cortot M  282       8.00 

Symphony  No.  40  (Mozart) 

Koussevitzky— London  Philharmonic  Orchestra      .  M  293        6.50 

Concerto  No.  2  (Beethoven,  Opus  19) 

Arthur   Schnabel  —  London  'Philharmonic    Orchestra — M  295        8.00 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  (Italian)  (Mendelssohn) 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky     .         .         .         .      *  .         M  294       6.50 


BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I56I 

Charles  W.  Homeyer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

498  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEXT  TO  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEL.  HANCOCK  I90O 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY- FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Kichard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 

Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  7 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G    E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manage) 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

lAlliedwith  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                            ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        gundersen, 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,    N.              SAUVLET,    H. 
R.         KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,    V 
P.           EISLER,    D. 

HANSEN,   E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

MARIOTTI,    V.                       FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
PINFIELD,  C.                        LEVEEN,    P. 

TAPLEY,    R. 
RRIPS,    A. 

E.NUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,   P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

BEALE,    M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,   M. 

STONESTREET,   L.                         MESSINA 

S. 

MURRAY,  J. 

erkelens,  h.                    seiniger 
Violas 

,  s. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

BERNARD,     A. 

GROVER,    H. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN,    C. 

WERNER,    H. 

AVIERINO,    N. 

DEANE,    C.                               HUMPHREY, 

G. 

GERHARDT,   S. 

JACOB,   R. 

Violoncellos 

3EDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,   J. 

CHARDON,    Y.                STOCKBRIDCE,    C 

FABRIZIO,     E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

BARTH,     C. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.       WARNKE,    J. 

MARJOLLET,   L 

Basses 

ZIMBLER,    J. 

KUNZE,   M. 

LEMAIRE,    J. 

LUDWIG,    O.                   GIRARD,    H. 

JUHT,    L. 

VONDRAK,  A. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

FRANKEL,  I.                 DUFRESNE,   G. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoon* 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,    V. 

LAUS,    A. 

BLADET,  G. 

DEVERGIE,   J 

VALERIO,  M. 

ALLARD,    E 

AMERENA,   P. 

STANISLAUS, 

H.                   MAZZEO,    R. 

Eh  Clarinet 

PANENKA.    » 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet              Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

mimart,  P. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

BOETTCHER,  G. 

VALKENIER, 

W.                  MAGER,   G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD, 

IV.              LANNOYE,  M.                      LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,   L. 

VALKENIER,  W 

SINGER,  J. 

VOISIN,  R.  L. 

LILLEBACK,  w. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

LORBEER,   H. 

VOISIN,    R. 
MANN,   J. 

ADAM,  E. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    B. 

SZULC,    R. 

STERNBURG,    S. 

CAUGHEY,    E 

POLSTER,  M. 

WHITE,    L. 
ARCIERI,    I. 

Organ 

PIANO 

Celesta 

Librarian 

SNOW,  A. 

SANROMA,   J. 

FIEDLER,    A. 

ROGERS,    L.    J. 

[Si 

Cljanbler  £  Co. 


TREMONT    AND     WEST     STREETS 


Second 
Floor 


Fine  Feathers 

make  chic  hats 

$15 

Take  a  sprightly  Scotch  cap  .  .  .  develop  it  in  navy  grosgrain 
.  .  .  exaggerate  its  height  in  front .  .  Add  one  long,  sharp  quill 
in  several  shades  of  blue  and  plaster  bright  blue  feathers  tipped 
with  scarlet  right  in  front!  What  a  grand  hat  with  a  loose- 
swinging  swagger ...  a  fitted  double  breasted  coat ...  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  suits! 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT   of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  7,  at  3.00  o'clock 


Programme 

Monteverde Sinfonie   and   Ritornelli   from   "L'Orfeo" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Scarlatti Five  Sonatas  arranged  as  an  orchestral 

suite  by  Vincenzo  Tommasini 
I.    Presto         (After  the  Ballet,  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies") 
II.    Allegro 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Non  presto,  in  tempo  di  ballo 
V.     Presto 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

I.    Maestoso  (Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 

II.    Largo 
III.    Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Rossini Overture  to  "William  Tell" 

Respighi Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Pines  of  Rome" 

I.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 

II.  The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

Sculpture  and  drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  lent  by  friends  of  the  artist,  together 
with  music,  autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the 
Orchestra's  current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in   the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

(See  page  20) 
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SINFONIE  and  RITORNELLI  from  "L'Orfeo" 

By  Claudio  Monteverde 

Born  at  Cremona,  May,  1567;  died  at  Venice,  November  29,  1643 


"t  'Orfeo,  Favola  in  Musica"  was  written  for  the  Duke  Vincenzo 
JL-i  Gonzaga,  Mantuan  patron  o£  the  arts  —  the  music  by  his  chapel 
master,  Claudio  Monteverde  (or  Monteverdi);  the  text  by  his  secre- 
tary Alessandro  Striggio.  The  piece  was  performed  at  Mantua  in 
1607;  so  well  liked  that,  according  to  a  contemporary  letter,  "my  Lord 
the  Duke,  not  satisfied  with  having  been  present  at  the  performance, 
has  ordered  another,  which  will  be  given  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
ladies  of  the  town."  The  opera,  or  "musical  fable,"  was  played  at 
Turin  two  years  later,  and  simultaneously  printed  in  Venice.  It  passed 
forthwith  into  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  musical  histories,  where  it 
served  as  an  instance  of  early  opera,  showing  its  composer  to  be  a 
daring  innovator  in  musico-theatrical  devices.* 


*  Dr.  Burney,  studying  the  sixteenth-century  Italians,  was  loath  to  give  Monteverde  a  sole 
and  pre-eminent  place.  He  wrote  in  his  history  of  music:  "It  has  been  said  that  recitative 
had  great  obligations  to  Monteverde;  for  though  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  Jocopo  Peri,  and 
Caccini,  had  attempted  that  style  before  him,  yet  he  had  so  much  improved  it,  that  he  might 
almost  be  called  its  inventor.  But  being  in  possession  of  most  of  the  works  of  these  early 
dramatic    composers,    I    am    unable    to    discover    Monteverde' s    superiority.    More    forms    of 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     INC. 
Retail  Music  Store 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  All  Published 

MUSIC 

Largest  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books  in  New  England.  Every  outstanding 
American  and  Foreign  publisher  represented. 

DITSON'S 

359  BOYLSTON  STREET  TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  1350 
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Everyone  from 
the  newest  heir— to  his 
grandmother— has  been  re- 
membered in  our  store-wide 
preparations  for  Easter 
parading.  See  what  we  mean 


in  Accessories — street  floor 
in  Apparel — second  floor 
i  n  Hats,Shoes  and  Children's 
Things— third  floor  .  .  .  and 
in  the  Store  for  Men,  too! 
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Vincent  d'Indy  found  Monteverde  to  be  a  direct  precursor  (despite 
three  intervening  centuries)  of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  in 
the  mating  of  music  and  the  integral  character  of  a  spoken  language. 
This  zealous  scholar  adapted  and  revived  "Orfeo"  in  Paris,  in  1904. 
Toscanini  introduced  it  to  this  country  in  concert  form  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  April  14,  1912.  There  was  a  stage  presentation 
in  Breslau  under  Dr.  Otto  Kinkeldey,  June  8,  1913.  It  was  mounted 
at  Oxford  University  (in  an  English  translation)  in  December,  1925. 
The  first  stage  presentation  in  America  took  place  May  11,  1929,  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Werner 
Josten.  Monteverde  has  had  an  authoritative  and  artistically  scrupu- 
lous modern  spokesman  in  Francesco  Malipiero,  who  has  closely  studied 
his  dramatic  works. 

The  restoration  of  the  score  makes  every  call  upon  musicianly  quali- 
ties. Monteverde's  orchestra  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  instru- 
ments now  quite  obsolete.  The  notation  of  the   1609  and   1615  edi- 

phrases  of  musical  recitation,  still  in  use,  may  be  found  in  Peri  and  Caccini  than  in  Monte- 
verde. But  what  surprised  me  still  more  was  that  his  counterpoint  in  two  parts  is  more  fre- 
quently deficient  than  in  the  other  two  composers."  Dr.  Burney  accused  Monteverde  of 
flaunting  "certain  fundamental  rules  and  prohibitions,  totally  independent  of  taste,  which 
to  violate  would  offend  cultivated  ears.  Among  these,  the  common  precept  of  avoiding  two 
fifths  or  two  eighths,  particularly  in  two  parts,  is  frequently  and  wantonly  neglected,  without 
the  least  necessity  or  pretence  of  producing  new  and  agreeable  effects  by  such  a  license." 
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iscovev  youv  True  beauii; 
In  a  ^l/elva    /  flask     i^reaiment  I 


•  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery  — a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful1. 
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KENMORE        4784 


CZJne  Cs*Jride  CJhofj 

An  enchanting  place  on  the  fourth  floor  with  a  Wedding 
Counselor  in  attendance  to  help  make  your  wedding  prepa- 
rations an  unforgettable  series  of  delightful  adventures  and 
your  wedding  procession  a  pageant  of  fashion  loveliness. 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
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tions  is  in  "skeleton"  form.  The  instrumentation  is  often  vaguely 
indicated;  the  all-important  harmonies  which  accompany  the  recita- 
tives outlined  in  a  figured  bass  which  can  be  variously  interpreted. 
"L'Orfeo,"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  was  innocent  of  the 
arias  and  concerted  numbers  which  later  came  into  vogue  under  pres- 
sure of  singers  more  concerned  with  exhibiting  their  vocal  abilities 
than  co-operating  towards  dramatic  illusion.  At  this  time  the  text  was 
all  in  recitative,  with  strophic  choruses  at  intervals.  There  is  occasion- 
ally a  brief  instrumental  interlude  —  a  sinfonia  or  a  ritornello  recur- 
ring after  each  verse  of  the  singer.  The  numbers  chosen  by  Malipiero 
for  this  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  introduction  to  the  opera;  (2) 
a  ritornello  from  the  first  act;  (3)  a  sinfonia,  lento,  from  the  third 
act;  (4)  the  ritornello  upon  which  the  curtain  rises  in  the  prologue; 
(5)  the  instrumental  finale;,  moresca.  Apollo,  as  deus  ex  machina,  de- 
scends from  a  cloud,  and  transports  the  bereaved  Orpheus  to  Heaven, 
there  to  dwell  in  eternal  consolation.  The  shepherds  sing  a  chorus 
in  praise  of  Apollo,  and  the  denouement  is  finally  blessed  with  what 
R.  L.  Stuart,  the  English  translator,  calls  "a  concluding  Morris  dance 
which  is  intended  either  to  dispel  our  sadness  over  the  fate  of  Eurydice, 
or  to  amuse  us  while  we  don  our  plumed  hats  and  swords  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  theatre." 


COATS    and    SUITS 


SPRING    WEAR 

Capes  and  Cape-Coats  are  included  in  the  fine  variety  of  garments 
we  are  showing.  .  .  .  Come  in  soon  to  consider  models  and  to  see 
our  collection  of    Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds,  the  finest  in  this  country 

Prices  are  Moderate 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

Edinburgh,   Scotland    

581    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON IN  COPLEY  SQUARE 

BOSTON      MUSIC      COMPANY 

116  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

New  England's  Headquarters  for 
SHEET  MUSIC         -  MUSIC  BOOKS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS    -    RECORDS 

Near  Colonial  Theatre  HANcock  1561 
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FIVE  SONATAS  BY  DOMENICO  SCARLATTI,  Arranged  m  the 

form  of  a  Suite  and  orchestrated  by  Vincenzo  Tommasini 

(after  the  Ballet,  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies") 

Domenico  Scarlatti,  born  at  Naples  on  October  26,  1685;  died  at  Naples  in  1757 
Vincenzo  Tommasini,  born  at  Rome  on  September  17,   1880 

Taking  harpsichord  sonatas  of  Scarlatti,  Tommasini  constructed 
from  them  a  ballet  which  he  called  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies," 
and  which  was  produced  by  Diaghilcv's  Ballet  Russe,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Leonid  Massine,  and  scenery  and  costumes  by  Bakst,  for 
the  first  time  in  Rome,  in  1917.  The  piece  was  derived  from  Goldoni's 
comedy,  "Le  Donne  de  Bel  Amor."  A  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  was 
published  in  1920.  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  April  15,  1927. 
The  orchestration  requires  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  two 
cornets-a-pistons  (with  bells  covered),  timpani,  triangle,  harpsichord 
and  strings.  The  harpsichord,  according  to  a  direction  in  the  score, 
"can  be  replaced  by  a  piano  whose  strings  have  been  covered  with 
paper." 

Tommasini  utilized  the  so-called  "cat's  fugue"  in  his  finale.  The 
fugue,  the  last  in  the  collection  of  sonatas  which  Scarlatti  published, 
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was  not  so  designated  by  him.  It  acquired  its  title  through  the  hap- 
hazard intervals  of  its  theme:  G  —  B-flat  —  E-flat  —  F-sharp  —  B-flat  — 
C-sharp. 

Alfredo  Casella  wrote  for  small  orchestra  a  "Toccata,  Bourree,  and 
Gigue,"  based  on  three  of  the  sonatas,  and  a  divertimento,  "Scarlat- 
tiana,"  for  piano  and  small  orchestra  on  themes  of  Scarlatti  (he  per- 
formed it  at  the  Pops,  May  20,  1928).  Roland-Manuel  made  an  orches- 
tration of  three  pieces  from  the  harpsichord  works,  which  was  per- 
formed at  these  concerts  December  31,  1926. 

These  pieces  in  their  original  form  had  no  titles  other  than  the 
all-covering  word  "sonata"  —  they  were  simply  short  instrumental 
numbers  to  be  "sounded"  (as  distinguished  from  "cantatas,"  a  favor- 
ite form  of  Domenico's  father,  Alessandro,  which  were  to  be  "sung"). 
The  "sonata"  which  C.  P.  E.  Bach  was  later  to  develop  was  at  this 
time  unknown;  the  key  sequence  was  quite  free,  and  a  suggestion  of 
binary  form  in  one  or  another  of  Scarlatti's  sonatas  is  certainly  no  con- 
scious effort  toward  a  particular  goal. 

Scarlatti's  great  freedom  and  daring  in  his  harpsichord  music, 
wherein  he  developed  entirely  unprecedented  effects  by  hand-crossing 
runs,  trills,  and  other  devices  of  frank  bravura,  was  matched  only  by 
his  skill  as  a  performer. 

It  is  familiar  history  how  Domenico  Scarlatti  encountered  Handel 
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in  Venice,  where  each  was  infatuated  with  the  other's  playing  (and, 
it  might  be  added,  influenced  by  the  other's  style).  Scarlatti  seems  to 
have  followed  Handel  to  Rome,  where  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  ar- 
ranged a  contest  between  the  two.  It  is  said  that  the  ability  of  each 
on  the  harpsichord  was  adjudged  equally  extraordinary,  but  when  they 
competed  as  organists  Scarlatti  immediately  declared  Handel's  skill 
beyond  anything  that  he  could  have  believed  possible.  Mainwaring 
relates  that  when  Scarlatti  was  at  the  Spanish  court  years  later,  when 
his  playing  was  praised,  he  would  defer  to  the  name  of  Handel,  cross- 
ing himself  as  a  sign  of  reverence  to  "II  Sassone."  Dr.  Burney  be- 
spoke contemporary  opinion  when  he  called  Scarlatti's  pieces  "the  won- 
der and  delight  of  every  hearer  who  had  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  about 
him,  and  could  feel  new  and  bold  effects  intrepidly  produced  by  the 
breach  of  almost  all  the  old  and  established  rules  of  composition." 
Such  dazzling  feats  apparently  seemed  to  him  beyond  any  normal 
human  functioning,  and  induced  this  surprising  conclusion:  "his  in- 
tellects being  a  little  deranged  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  rendered 
him  so  whimsical  and  eccentric  a  character,  that  he  is  too  prominent 
to  be  overlooked." 

In  those  days  of  little  publication,  Scarlatti  left  the  vast  bulk  of 
his  sonatas  in  various  courts  or  private  collections  of  Europe.  He  did 
publish  an  edition  of  thirty  of  them  as  "Esercizi  per  Gravicembalo," 
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ending  with  the  "cat's  fugue."  They  were  printed  some  time  before 
1746,  on  which  date  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  in  whose  court  the 
composer  held  office,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  more  aptly  described  Scarlatti's  artistic  aims 
than  the  composer  himself,  in  this  dedicatory  letter  to  the  thirty 
sonatas: 

"Reader,  amateur  or  professional,  whichever  you  may  be,  seek  not 
in  these  compositions  for  any  deep  feeling.  They  are  only  an  ingenu- 
ous humour  of  Art,  intended  to  increase  thy  confidence  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. Neither  self-interest  nor  ambition  but  simply  compliance  with 
a  request  has  moved  me  to  publish  them.  Should  they  not  be  utterly 
unpleasing  to  thee,  I  shall  all  the  more  willingly  undertake  other 
commissions,  in  order  to  rejoice  thee  in  a  lighter  and  more  varied 
style.  Therefore  take  these  pieces  rather  as  man  than  as  critic,  and 
your  pleasure  will  increase.  To  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  hands 
I  advise  you  that  by  the  D  is  indicated  the  Right,  and  by  the  M  the 
Left.  Farewell." 
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CONCERTO   IN  D   MINOR,   Op.   3,  No.    11 

By   Antonio   Vivaldi 

Born  about   1680  in   Venice;   died   there   in    1743 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alkxander  Siloti 

This  concerto  bears  its  story  of  misappropriation  and  final  restitu- 
tion. It  was  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  twelve  concerti  grossi,  Op. 
3,  which  were  entitled  "L'Estro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration"), 
which  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  pub- 
lication of  "Roger  el.  le  Cene,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably  in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar 
period,  made  a  transcription  of  the  concerto  for  organ  with  two 
manuals  and  pedal.  Bach's  copy  of  the  original  and  his  transcription 
rested  for  many  years,  safe,  but  unknown,  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin.  At  last,  in  1840,  the  concerto  was  circulated  once  more  in  the 
world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement.  It  was  published 
by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl,  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig,  not  as  Vivaldi's 
score,  not  even  as  Sebastian  Bach's,  but  as  the  work  of  his  son  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by  examination  of  the  manu- 
script. The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the 
music  appears,  in  the  faint  but  indisputable  script  of  Bach's  eldest 
son:  "Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  a  line  which  must  be  said  to 
acquit  him  of  misappropriation:  "Manu  mei  Patris  descriptum."  The 
supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a  long  and 
wide  vogue.  Vivaldi's  rightful  authorship  was  established  once  and 
for  all  by  Max  Schneider's  "The  So-Called  Original  Concerto  in  D 
minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach"    (Bach  Jahrbuch,   1911). 

Vivaldi's  concertos  of  this  set  were  written  for  four  violins,  two 
violas,  'cello,  and  organ  bass.  Siloti  has  arranged  this  one  for  wood 
winds  in  twos  (with  double-bassoon),  organ  and  string  orchestra.  There 
is  another  arrangement  by  Sam  Franko.  The  following  works  of 
Vivaldi,  including  this  same  concerto,  have  been  performed  at  these 
concerts: 

1913.     March  8.  Concerto    in    G    major   for   Violin    with    String    Orchestra. 

Eugene  Ysaye,  Violinist;  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  Conductor. 
1924.     October    10.    Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ    (arranged 

by  Alexander  Siloti).  Dr.  Roussevitzky,  Conductor. 

1926.  February   12  and  April  30.     Concerto  in  E  minor  for  String  Orchestra. 

Edited   by   A.   Mistovski. 

1927.  January  14.      Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Strings.  Edited  by  Sam  Franko; 

Alfredo  Casella,  guest  conductor. 

1928.  March  16.         "L'Estate"    ("Summer"),   Concerto   for   Strings,   with    Piano 

and  Organ.  Edited  by  B.  Molinari. 

1929.  October  25.      Concerto  in  D  minor.  Edited  by  Alexander  Siloti. 

Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the 
son  of  a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip 
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of  Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713. 
On  the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  be- 
came violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  de  concerti 
at  the  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls,  with  a 
female  orchestra  and  choir.  He  was  a  priest,  and  generally  called 
"il  prete  rosso,"  "from  his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of 
red,"  Mr.  Molinari  has  conjectured.  But  Mr.  Hale  has  quoted  the 
memoirs  of  Goldoni,  a  contemporary  of  Vivaldi,  who  states  explicitly 
that  "the  Abbe  Vivaldi  was  called  'the  red  priest'  on  account  of  his 
red  hair." 

Again  Mr.  Hale  quotes  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his  "Lexicon 
der  Tonkiinstler"  (Leipsic,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his  old  age, 
"about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not  put  his 
rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which  hap- 
pened frequently."  It  is  also  said  of  him  that  once,  celebrating  his 
daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his  head  that  delighted  him. 
He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy  to  write  it  down,  and  then 
returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken  before  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition, he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The  only  punishment 
meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend? 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA    "WILLIAM  TELL" 

By   Gioacchino  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,   1792;   died  at   Ruelle,   near   Paris, 

November   13,   1868 


Fame  and  wealth  had  come  Rossini's  way  when,  in  1829,  nc  com- 
posed "Guillaume  Tell"  for  Paris.  He  had  been  writing  operas 
numerously  from  the  age  of  eighteen  (he  had  grown  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  theatre,  and  his  school  was  the  school  of  experience).  Until 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Rossini  wrote  thirty-seven  operas.  He  relied 
upon  his  wit  and  exuberant  invention,  and  these  qualities  made  their 
effect.  His  operas  were  played  and  applauded  all  over  Europe.  He 
left  Italy  for  a  profitable  sojourn  in  London,  and  from  there,  in  1824, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  of 
the  Theatre  Italien  at  the  then  handsome  salary  of  twenty  thousand 
francs.  He  rewrote  previous  operas  for  Paris,  composed  new  ones,  and 
put  strenuous  efforts  into  his  most  ambitious  work,  "William  Tell." 
After  this,  although  he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  fame, 
he  never  wrote  another  opera.  Through  the  stretch  of  almost  forty 
years,  from  the  production  of  "William  Tell"  until  his  death,  he 
composed  nothing  beyond  the  "Stabat  Mater"   (1842)  and  one  or  two 
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smaller  works.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  withdrawal  from  the  field 
in  which  he  was  pre-eminent  has  been  a  nice  subject  for  conjecture 
from  that  time  to  this.*  Many  reasons  have  been  brought  forth  and 
argued— pride  and  pique  at  the  failure  of  "William  Tell"  to  hold 
the  stage;  fear  of  eclipse  by  the  increasingly  popular  Meyerbeer;  the 
ill-health  which  descended  upon  him  with  the  passing  of  years.  His 
contemporaries,  much  amazed,  questioned  him  continually  on  the 
subject,  and  got  evasive  or  epigrammatic  answers.  Rossini  liked  to 
pose  as  the  "indolent"  artist.  For  example,  his  friend,  the  Chevalier 
Neukomm,  once  sounded  him  out  with  this  provocative  remark: 
"Whenever  I  am  no  longer  able  to  work,  you  may  place  me  between 
six  planks  and  nail  me  down,  for  I  will  not  desire  anything  more  to 
do  with  life."  "You  have  a  passion  for  industry,"  answered  Rossini, 
"I  always  had  a  passion  for  idleness."  Taking  such  cues  to  dwell  upon 
this  composer's  "laziness,"  writers  have  overlooked  the  brilliant  verve, 
the  daring  innovations,  and  —  at  times  —  the  true  industry  of  which 
his  scores  are  eloquent  witness. 

Rossini  expended  six  months  upon  "William  Tell"  —  a  long  period 
of  time  for  this  composer,  who  is  said  to  have  written  "The  Barber  of 
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Seville"  in  thirteen  days,  and  who  had  a  way  of  waiting  until  the 
allotted  time  for  rehearsal  was  almost  upon  liim,  or  until  the  dis- 
traught impresario  forcibly  locked  him  in  a  room  with  pens,  ink, 
and  paper.  Rossini  was  in  no  such  carefree  mood  with  "William  Tell," 
a  serious  subject  which  he  approached  with  care  and  thought.  He 
made  a  retreat  to  the  quiet  country  house  of  a  banker  friend,  Aguado, 
at  Petit-Bourg.  He  had  difficulty  from  the  start,  for  his  librettist.  M. 
de  Jouy,  concocted  from  Schiller's  poem  a  rambling  and  hopelessly 
untheatrical  text  of  some  seven  hundred  verses.  A  M.  Bis  was  hastily 
called  in,  and  the  Second  Act  was  rewritten  and  made  more  dramati- 
cally plausible.  The  two  poets,  who  like  their  kin  in  that  age,  held 
their  work  to  be  both  important  and  inviolable,  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late in  part  to  Rossini's  musical  intentions.  They  could  not  defy  one 
in  Rossini's  powerful  position  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  felt  obliged 
to  explain  the  mutilation  of  their  art  upon  the  altar  of  music  in  an 
outraged  preface  to  the  libretto.  The  work,  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  August  3,  1829,  had  a  mixed  reception.  Musicians  praised 
the  work,  but  the  general  public  did  not  find  its  subject  sufficiently 
absorbing.  It  survived  fifty-six  performances,  but  dwindled  in  length 
until  only  the  second  act  survived,  used  as  a  kind  of  curtain  raiser 
to  fill  out  a  bill. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 
analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume' 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in   the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,   SYMPHONY   HALL, 

BOSTON,   MASS 


The  Ludlow 

Corner  Clarendon  St.  and  St.  James  Ave. 

A   RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 
COPLEY  SQUARE 

OFFERS  a  selected  clientele, 
comfortable  and  homelike  apart- 
ments, and  its  renowned  cuisine 
and  efficient  service. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Loomis,  Mgr. 
Tel.  Kenmore  6560 


YOUR  FIGURE  CAN  BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MODE 

and  still  have  every  comfort,  by  having  a  corset  individually 
designed  for  you. 

Also  a  wide  selection  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  all  types. 
Hand-made  underwear-exquisite  negligees-hostess  gowns. 

MYRA  CHAPIN  308  Boylston  Street 
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The  overture  in  itself  is  ambitious  beyond  the  current  custom  of 
operatic  Italy  —  goes  in  for  tone  painting  and  pictorial  effect.  The 
opening  pastoral  theme  is  entrusted  to  the  'cellos,  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  storm  which  follows  is  by  no  means  entirely  subservient 
to  the  convention  of  such  musical  episodes.  The  clearing  brings  a 
"ranz  des  vaches"  (an  Alpine  cowherd  melody)  upon  the  English  horn, 
an  instrument  which  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  opera  orchestras 
at  the  time.  A  sudden  trumpet  fanfare  introduces  a  tingling  vivace, 
a  brilliant  galop  which  effectually  dispels  the  pastoral  repose.  Rossini 
was  here  resourceful  enough  to  paint  his  Swiss  scene  without  borrow- 
ing material  from  the  main  body  of  the  opera  (where,  indeed,  other 
ranz  des  vaches  are  introduced).  As  for  the  lively  finale,  it  was  said  by 
Radiciotti  to  have  been  a  development  of  a  quick  step  for  military 
band  which  Rossini  had  turned  out  during  a  visit  to  Vienna,  seven 
years  before. 


Sculpture  and  'Drawings  of  Gerome  Brush  — 

to  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer,  are  characteristic  of  his 
works  in  the  smaller  forms  in  Boston  collections.  Examples  of  his  large 
mural  paintings  and  sculptured  groups  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
United  States  cannot,  of  course,  be  gathered  in  a  single  gallery  for  a 
representative  showing. 


1.  Miss  Elizabeth  McKean 

2.  MacGeorge  Bundy 

3.  Gilbert  L.  Knowles 

4.  John  Marquand,  Jr. 

5.  Miss  Anna  L.  Knowles 

6.  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey 

7.  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes 

8.  Miss  Daphne  Brooks 

9.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

10.  Parker  Converse,  Esq. 

11.  Mrs.   E.  Sohier  Welch 

12.  Miss  Abigail  Aldrich 

13.  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Prince 

14.  Gorham  Brooks,  Esq. 

15.  Miss  Lee  McKean 

16.  Joan  Warland 

17.  George  Putnam,  Esq. 

18.  Joan    Marean 

19.  Miss  Dorothy  Forbes 


20.  George  Bradford  Foote 

21.  Leonard  Shure 

22.  H.  P.  McKean,  Jr. 

23.  Richard  E.  Danielson,  Jr. 

24.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Esq. 

25.  Miss   Florence  McKean 

26.  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

27.  Miss  Cynthia  Forbes 

28.  Miss  McKean 

29.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Esq. 

30.  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote 

31.  Gloucester 

32.  Mrs.  H.  P.  McKean 

33.  Miss  Helen  L.  Knowles 

34.  Miss  Pauline  McKean 

35.  William  Putnam  Bundy 

36.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Esq. 

37.  Edward  Foote 

38.  Mrs.   Gerome  Brush 
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-iir       Little  Acorns 

JILt  isn't  the  size  of  the  printing  order  that 
counts  with  us  .  .  .  When  a  customer  orders  a  short 
run  of  tickets,  cards,  folders,  or  envelope  inserts, 
he  has  a  definite  reason  for  ordering  them.  To 
him,  this  small  order  is  important  .  .  .  therefore, 
it  is  important  to  us.  Little  orders,  like  little  acorns, 
have  the  germs  of  greater  growth.  Large  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow  and  large  printing  orders  grow 
from  little  printing  orders.  You  can  depend  on  this 
absolutely  .  .  .  your  little  order  will  get  the  same 
care  and  attention  in  our  plant,  as  the  big  order. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  GO. 

incorporated 

272  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Printers  of  Reputation  Since  the  Year  i8y^ 


Distinctive   Catering 

WEDDINGS,  receptions,  dinners,  teas  and  debuts  gain  distinction  and 
convey  greater  pleasure  when  the  catering  is  perfect  in  taste  and 
delicious   in  quality.  Our  clients  include  Boston's  well-known  families. 
Address  for  further  particulars: 

MILTON    HILL     HOUSE 

MILTON,  MASS.  Telephone  BluehilU  9765 


MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  MINERAL  WATER 

from 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS 

Thousands  suffering  from  Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  Diabetes,  have 
found  this  natural  mineral  water  of  real  benefit.  For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

468  Stuart  Street,  Boston.       COM.  5739 
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"PINI  DI  ROMA"    ("PINES  OF  ROME"),  Symphonic  Poem 

By   Otterino  Respighi 

Born  on  July  6,  1879,  at  Bologna,  Italy 


Respighi  composed  his  "Pines  of  Rome"  in  1924.  He  had  composed 
his  "Fountains  of  Rome"  in  1916.  His  "Roman  Festivals,"  a  later 
work,  is  of  1928.  Each  of  the  three  scores  has  four  movements,  and  all 
of  them  are  associated  with  a  definite  locale  in  or  about  the  eternal 
city.  The  "Pines  of  Rome"  had  its  first  American  performance  in 
Philadelphia,  January  15,  1926,  and  its  first  Boston  performance  by 
this  orchestra  on  February  12  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  description  of  the  four  movements  is  printed  in  the 
score: 

"1.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  {Allegretto  vivace,  2-8).  Chil- 
dren are  at  play  in  the  pine-grove  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  dancing  the 
Italian  equivalent  of  'Ring  Around  A-Rosy';  mimicking  marching 
soldiers  and  battles;  twittering  and  shrieking  like  swallows  at  evening; 
and  they  disappear.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes  to  — 

"2.     The    Pines    Near    a    Catacomb     {Lento,   4-4;    beginning   with 


EVYLYN    L. 

WEIGEL 

Specializes 

in 

CORRECTIVE  CORSETRY 

Prices  from  $5.00 
26  Years'  Experience 

739  BOYLSTON 
Rooms  133435 

to  $45.00 
STREET 

Medical  references 
Kenmore  2718 
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muted  and  divided  strings,  muted  horns,  p.).  We  see  the  shadows  of 
the  pines  which  overhang  the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From  the  depths 
rises  a  chant  which  re-echoes  solemnly,  sonorously,  like  a  hymn,  and 
is  then  mysteriously  silenced. 

"3.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum  (Lento,  4-4;  piano  cadenza;  clari- 
net solo).  There  is  a  thrill  in  the  air.  The  full  moon  reveals  the  pro- 
file of  the  pines  of  Gianicolo's  Hill.  A  nightingale  sings  (represented 
by  a  gramophone  record  of  a  nightingale's  song  heard  from  the 
orchestra). 

"4.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way  {Tempo  di  marcia).  Mist)  dawn 
on  the  Appian  Way.  The  tragic  country  is  guarded  by  solitary  pines. 
Indistinctly,  incessantly,  the  rhythm  of  innumerable  steps.  To  the 
poet's  phantasy  appears  a  vision  of  past  glories;  trumpets  blare,  and 
the  army  of  the  consul  advances  brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a  newly 
risen  sun  toward  the  sacred  way,  mounting  in  triumph  the  Capitoline 
Hill." 


*0 
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.  .  .  yzatronize  our  advertisers  when 
possible,  and  mention  the  Bulletin. 
It  will  prove  mutually  advantageous. 
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The  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THREE   CONCERTS 
AT  THE  HANNA  FARM 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
On  August  13,  15  and  16,  1936 


Subscription  tickets  for  three  concerts 

$75.00     Box  seating  six 
$6.00     Seat  in  Front  Section 
$3.00     Seat  in  Rear  Section 

All  tickets  are  tax  exempt 

Reserved  seats  (in  addition  to  subscription  prices) 

Front  Section     $1.50  for  three  concerts 
Rear  Section      $  .75  for  three  concerts 

For  information  write  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Tel.  400 

Application  blanks  can  be  had  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


LAST  CONCERT  OF  THE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  28,  1936 

at  3:00  o'clock 

Twenty-first  Programme 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  11,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Rimsky-Korsakov "The  Russian  Easter,"  Overture  on  Themes 

of  the  Russian  Church,  Op.  36 

Chavez    Sinfonia   de    Antigona 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Chavez Sinfonia  India 

(Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Bach   Chaconne  for  Violin  unaccompanied 

(transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Alfredo  Casella) 

intermission 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

SOLOIST 

ARTUR  SCHNABEL 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


Two  Performances 
Sunday,  April  26         Monday,  April  27 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY,  Conductor 

BacFs  St.  Matthew  Passion 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

AND  SOLOISTS  INCLUDING— 

JEANNETTE  VREELAND 

KATHRYN   MEISLE 

FREDERICK  JAGEL 

KEITH  FALKNER 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

Dr.  V.  ERNST  WOLFF,  Harpsichord 

"In  his  sacred  cantatas  and  passions,  Bach  reveals  a  nature  more  profoundly 
religious  than  even  Handel  or  Palestrina.  His  Passion-music  to  St.  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  sublimest  conception  of  music  of  the  trials  and 
death  of  Jesus.  Among  similar  works  before  and  during  Bach's  time,  his  passions 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  lived.  The  oratorio  has  replaced  the  passion;  but  the 
older  form  as  perfected  by  Bach  possesses  a  certain  reality  and  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  that  not  even  the  grandest  oratorios  of  Handel  can  match,  except  possibl) 
the  'Messiah.'  Notwithstanding  the  sublimity,  variety  and  vocal  effectiveness  of  the 
latter  work,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  surpasses  it  in  lyric  pathos  and  dramatic  fire." 

—  John  K.  Paine  and  Leo  R.  Lewis   (From 

"Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works"). 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERTS 

(Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY     SCHOOL     OF     MUSIC 

44  Church  Street  Incorporated  Cambridge,  Mass. 

-     -     -     Instructors  in  the  Wind  Instrument  Department    -     -    - 

Gaston  Bladet,  Flute  Fernand  Gillet,  Oboe  Paul  Mimart,  Clarinet 

Abdon  Laus,  Bassoon,  Willem  Valkenier,  French  Horn  Georges  Mager,  Trumpet 

Saxophone  Eugene  Adam,  Trombone,  Tuba 

All  are  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  PP  ENUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.   Tel.    Dedham   0012 

ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 

207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 

Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

\ddress  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice      Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 

470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mine.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 
RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 

ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 
STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmme  3122  on  Mondays 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 

GLADYS   AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 

MARY   SHAW   SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 
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T  EACH  E  Roy 

SINGING 
<S?n  Host  on  &eri/  Jhursdau andcTriday^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol  OggS 


CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 

)  PIANIST 

TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  onrequest. 
Kenmore     6520 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of   SILVESTRI,   Naples,   Italy 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE. 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments   for  sale 
206   COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.  Zoe  Lassagne  Mercier ,  Muc.  B. 

ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST—  COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St., Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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{July  a  small  down 
payment  on  the 

New 
Steinway    Grand 


at 


SIZE— 5'  1"  to  fit  the  modern  room 
PRICE-to  fit  the  modern  budget 
QUA  LITY—  Steinway    throughout 


This  superb  new  model  is  as 
fine  a  piano  as  Steinway  knows 
how  to  make.  Case,  keys,  ac- 
tion are  identical  with  those  in 
larger  Steinways.  The  same 
craftsmen  build  it . . .  the  same 
time  is  required  to  complete 
it.    In  every  respect,  it  is  an 


extraordinary  value,  wholly 
worthy  of  the  Steinway  name ! 
You  can  purchase  this  new 
instrument  on  very  easy  terms. 
Simply  pay  a  small  initial  sum 
.  .  .  and  the  balance  will  be 
distributed  over  a  period 
mutually  agreed  upon. 


THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 

M.   STEINERT    &   SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

162    BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON 
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"I  love  to  play  the  Baldwin  because  of  its  easy 
touch  and  its  richness  and  quality  of  tone." 

In  your  own  home,  too, the  warmth  and  majesty 
of  tone  that  is  unmistakably  Baldwin  will  give 
incomparable  satisfaction  to  you  and  your 
children. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  our  budget  plan  and 
liberal  trade-in  allowance  make  ownership  of 
a  Baldwin  Grand  both  a  wise  and  convenient 

investment. 


Baldwin   Piano 
Warerooms  Inc. 

150  Boylston  Street 
M.  N.   LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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FIFTY-FIRST    SEASON 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

POPS 


ORCHESTRA  OF  85   SYMPHONY  MUSICIANS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
OPENING   NIGHT— WEDNESDAY,    MAY    6 

Programme 

FESTIVAL  MARCH Herbert 

OVERTURE  to  "Mignon" Thomas 

ANDALUCIA Lecuona 

(Arranged  by  Morton  Gould) 

BALLET  SUITE  from  "Aida" Verdi 

Sacred  Dance  of  the  Priestesses — Dance  of  the  Little  Black  Slaves— 
Ballabile 

DIVERTISSEMENT        .       .     .     .     \     ~ Ibert 

Introduction — Cortege — Nocturne — Valse — Parade — Finale 

IRISH  TUNE  from  County  Derry  )  Arranged  bv  Percv  Grander 

"MOLLY  ON  THE  SHORE"         \       '     '     '     ArranSed  W L  ercy  danger 

OVERTURE  to  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

FRIML  FAVORITES Arranged  by  Ferdie  Grofe* 

"ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  DANUBE,"  Waltzes  ....     Strauss 
SAILOR'S  DANCE  from  "The  Red  Poppy" Gliere 

FIRST  SUNDAY  CONCERT,  May  10 
Soloist,  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Piano 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTING  ION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUES 

Branch  Exchange  Telephone,  Ticket  and  Administration  Offices,  Com.  1492 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEASON,    1935-1936 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

INCORPORATED 

Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Sixth  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  28 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
By  John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1936,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Bentley  W.  Warren President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 

Allston  Burr  Roger  I.  Lee 

Henry  B.  Cabot  William  Phillips 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Pierpont  L.  Stackpol* 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Edward  A.  Taft 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Managei 
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Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

17  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

^Allied with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Fifty-fifth  Season,  1935-1936] 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        gundersen, 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,    N.              SAUVLET,    H. 
R.         KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,   1 
P.           EISLER,    D 

HANSEN,   E. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

MARIOTTI, 
PINFIELD,  C 

V.                      FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
LEVEEN,    P. 

TAPLEY,    R. 
KRIPS,    A. 

CNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,   P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S 

BEALE,    M. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  28,  1936 

Svendsen's  "The  Carnival  in  Paris"  and  Grieg's 
Concerto  will  be  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin. 
Sibelius'  Second  Symphony  by  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.   SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


CLOSING  CONCERT  of  the 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  28,  at  3.00  o'clock 


Programme 

Svendsen "The  Carnival  in  Paris,"  Episode,  Op.  9 

Grieg Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Op.  16 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato 
II.    Adagio 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.    Allegretto 
II.     Tempo    andante   ma    rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo.  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARfA  SANROMA 
STEINWAY  PIANO 


Paintings  by  Zuloaga,  lent  by  The  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  also  music, 
autographs,  and  pictures  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  in  the  Orchestra's 
current  repertory,  may  be  seen  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer. 

{See  page  36) 
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"THE  CARNIVAL  AT  PARIS,"  Episode  for  Orchestra,  Op.  9 

By    JOHAN    SVENDSEN 

Born   at   Christiania,   Norway,   September   30,    1840;    died   at   Copenhagen, 

June   14,   1911 


Svendsen,  the  Norwegian  violinist  and  wind  player,  conductor  and 
composer,  dweller  in  many  cities,  lingered  in  Paris  from  1868  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  where  he  played  in  more  than  one  orchestra, 
made  successful  orchestral  arrangements,  and  wrote  a  violin  concerto. 
Again,  in  1878,  he  returned  to  Paris  for  a  short  period.  In  1871  he  met 
both  Liszt  and  Wagner,  staying  with  the  latter  at  Bayreuth.  Accord- 
ing to  Carl  Siewers,  he  composed  his  "Carnaval  a  Paris"  at  Bayreuth. 
Philip  Hale,  discussing  this  work,  made  these  remarks  in  character- 
istic vein  about  the  carnival  upon  which  the  music  is  written:  "The 
Carnival  at  Paris  has  for  some  years  been  described  as  'lugubre,  bite, 
suranne.'  The  two  chief  features  are  the  procession  of  the  bceuf  gras 
and  the  ball  at  the  Opera.  These  balls,  by  the  way,  were  established 
in  1715.  The  Carnival  in  the  earlier  days  was  often  reproached  for  its 
malicious  and  licentious  character.  Henry  III  with  his  mignons  went 
about  the  streets,  tormenting  and  insulting  the  citizens.  Louis  XIII 
viewed  the  sports  with  sour  eyes.  Under  Louis  XIV  there  were  striking 
processions,  tableaux,  and  masks.  The  Republic  chilled  the  spirits  of 
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revellers,  but  in  1799  there  was  a  revival  of  frolic  and  license.  During 
the  first  Empire  military  balls  distinguished  the  Carnival. 

"The  Carnival  at  Venice,  Rome,  Vienna,  has  furnished  subjects  for 
dramatic  and  orchestral  composers,  but  the  Carnival  at  Paris  has  re- 
ceived scanty  attention.  How  was  Svendsen's  attention  drawn  to  it?" 

Johan  Svendsen  grew  up  in  the  tradition  of  band  music,  for  his 
father  was  a  military  band  master  at  Christiana.  At  fifteen,  Johan  en- 
listed in  the  army  and  soon  had  a  band  of  his  own.  Before  he  left  the 
army,  he  learned  to  play  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  violin  with  some  skill. 
He  soon  embarked  upon  the  career  of  an  itinerant  musician,  concen- 
trating upon  the  violin  until  a  paralysis  in  the  hand  compelled  him  to 
give  up  his  playing  for  composition.  He  graduated  from  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Leipzig  in  1867,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  dwelt  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  playing  in  orchestras,  conducting  and  composing. 
For  five  years  —  1872-77  —  he  conducted  the  Musical  Association  at 
Christiania.  He  visited  Leipzig  to  conduct  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
more  than  once,  and  was  also  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
conductor  of  his  own  music  and  the  music  of  others  in  London  and 
in  Paris.  He  wrote  two  symphonies,  a  violin  and  a  violoncello  con- 
certo, the  Overture  to  Bjornson's  "Sigurd  Slem.be/'  two  Norwegian 
rhapsodies,  chamber  and  occasional  works. 


cJJiscover  youv  true  beauii; 
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Q  The  Velva  Mask  Treatment  is 
Elizabeth  Arden's  latest  discovery —  a 
mask  light  as  a  cream,  delicate  as 
blanc  mange.  Try  it  and  you  will  make 
a  startling  discovery,  too.  Once  that 
fine  fretwork  of  lines  is  snatched  away, 
and  fresher  color  comes  shining  through 
a  clearer,  younger  skin,  and  contours 
are  restored  to  firm,  smooth,  oval  curves, 
you'll   discover  that  — you're  beautiful! 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  FOR  PIANOFORTE,  Op.  16 

By  Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg 
Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  at  Bergen,  September  4,  1907 


Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  his  25th  year,  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion in  Denmark.  The  composer  at  first  dedicated  the  score  to 
Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer  whom  he  had  met  four  years 
before  and  who,  it  is  said,  turned  him  "from  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Gade,  who  had  followed  in  those  of  Mendelssohn;  disclosed 
to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song,  and  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national  spirit  and  life."  The 
second  edition  of  the  Concerto  was  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a 
fellow  countryman  of  Grieg  who  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  piece  in  Copenhagen  in  1869.  What  were  probably  the 
first  performances  in  this  country  were  given  by  the  orchestra  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  with  F.  Boscowitz  as  soloist,  in  Boston,  October 
28,  1874,  and  in  New  York,  November  7,  1874.  The  following  pianists 
have  played  in  this  concerto  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  William  H.  Sherwood,  October  29,  1881;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  December  2,  1899;  Augusta  Cottlow,  March  29,  1902;  Cornelius 
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Riibner,  March  25,  1905;  Olga  Samarofl,  April  21,  1906;  Katharine 
Goodson,  January  19,  1907;  Olga  Samaroff,  November  22,  1918;  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard,  March  12,  1920. 


Franz  Liszt  wrote  encouraging  letters  to  Grieg  in  i8(>8,  cordially 
commending  his  piano  sonata,  and  inviting  him  to  visit  Weimar. 
Grieg  did  indeed  visit  Liszt  at  Rome,  and  was  careful  to  take  with 
him  the  manuscript  of  his  pianoforte  concerto.  Grieg  describes  the 
meeting  in  a  letter  which  is  quoted  by  Henry  T.  Finck  in  his  "Grieg 
and  his  Music": 

"I  had  fortunately  just  received  the  manuscript  of  my  pianoforte 
concerto  from  Leipzig,  and  I  took  it  with  me.  Beside  myself  there 
were  present  Winding,  Sgambati  and  a  German  Lisztite,  whose  name 
I  do  not  know,  but  who  goes  so  far  in  the  aping  of  his  idol  that  he 
even  wears  the  gown  of  an  abbe;  add  to  these  a  Chevalier  de  Con- 
cilium, and  some  young  ladies  of  the  kind  that  would  like  to  eat 
Liszt,  skin,  hair  and  all,  their  adulation  is  simply  comical.  .  .  .  Winding 
and  I  were  very  anxious  to  see  if  he  would  really  play  my  concerto 
at  sight.  I,  for  my  part,  considered  it  impossible;  not  so  Liszt.  'Will 
you  play?'  he  asked,  and  I  made  haste  to  reply:  'No,  I  cannot'  (you 
know  I  have  never  practised  it).  Then  Liszt   took   the   manuscript, 
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went  to  the  piano,  and  said  to  the  assembled  guests,  with  his  charac- 
teristic smile,  'Very  well,  then,  I  will  show  you  that  I  also  cannot.' 
With  that  he  began.  I  admit  that  he  took  the  first  part  of  the  concerto 
too  fast,  and  the  beginning  sounded  helter-skelter;  but  later  on,  when 
I  had  a  chance  to  indicate  the  tempo,  he  played  as  only  he  can  play. 
It  is  significant  that  he  played  the  cadenza,  the  most  difficult  part, 
best  of  all.  His  demeanor  is  worth  any  price  to  see.  Not  content  with 
playing,  he,  at  the  same  time,  converses  and  makes  comments,  address- 
ing a  bright  remark  now  to  one,  now  to  another  of  the  assembled 
guests,  nodding  significantly  to  the  right  or  left,  particularly  when 
something  pleases  him.  In  the  Adagio,  and  still  more  in  the  Finale, 
he  reached  a  climax  both  as  to  his  playing,  and  the  praise  he  had 
to  bestow. 

"A  really  divine  episode  I  must  not  forget.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Finale  the  second  theme  is,  as  you  may  remember,  repeated  in  a 
mighty  fortissimo.  In  the  very  last  measures,  when  in  the  first  triplets 
the  first  tone  is  changed  in  the  orchestra  from  G-sharp  to  G,  while 
the  piano  part,  in  a  mighty  scale  passage,  rushes  wildly  through  the 
whole  reach  of  the  keyboard,  he  suddenly  stopped,  rose  up  to  his  full 
height,  left  the  piano,  and  with  big,  theatric  strides  and  arms  uplifted 
walked  across  the  large  cloister  hall,  at  the  same  time  literally  roaring 
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the  theme.  When  he  got  to  the  G  in  question  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
imperiously  and  exclaimed  G,  G,  not  G-sharp!  Splendid!  That  is  the 
real  Swedish  Banko!'  to  which  he  added  very  softly,  as  in  a  par- 
enthesis: 'Smetana  sent  me  a  sample  the  other  day.*  He  went  back  to 
the  piano,  repeated  the  whole  strophe,  and  finished.  In  conclusion, 
he  handed  me  the  manuscript,  and  said  in  a  peculiarly  cordial  tone: 
"Fahren  Sie  fort,  ich  sage  Ihnen,  Sie  haben  das  Zeug  dazu,  und  -  lassen 
Sie  sich  nicht  abschrecken!'  ('Keep  steadily  on:  I  tell  you,  you  have  the 
capability,  and— do  not  let  them  intimidate  you!') 

"This  final  admonition  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  me;  there 
was  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of  sanctification.  At 
times,  when  disappointment  and  bitterness  are  in  store  for  me,  I  shall 
recall  his  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  will  have  a  won- 
derful power  to  uphold  me  in  days  of  adversity." 
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JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903,  in  Puerto  Rico,  of  Cata- 
lonian  parents.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1917  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  to  complete  his  musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Graduating,  he  won  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  prize,  and  subsequently  studied  with  Mme.  Antoinette 
Szumowska.  He  gave  local  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances,  and  in 
1926  became  official  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sanroma  then  went  abroad,  studied  with  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin 
and  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris.  He  also  gave  recitals  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Barcelona  (making  two  tours  of  Spain). 
Besides  recent  recitals  and  appearances  in  festivals  in  America,  he 
has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  Ameri- 
can performances  of  Toch's  Concerto,  Stravinsky's  Capriccio,  Ravel's 
Concerto,  Honegger's  Concertino,  and  Hill's  Concertino. 

At  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts,  in  addition  to  the  works  named 
above,  he  appeared  in  de  Falla's  "Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain" 
(February  21,  1930),  Lambert's  "The  Rio  Grande,"  and  other  num- 
bers with  piano  solo. 

In  the  Tuesday  afternoon  series,  Mr.  Sanroma  played  excerpts  from 
Schumann's  "Carnival"  (January  5,  1926),  the  Concerto  No.  1  in 
E-flat  of  Liszt   (March  7,  1933),  and  Schumann's  Concerto    (March  5, 

1935)- 

In  the  Monday  evening  series,  he  played  Rachmaninoff's  Concerto 
No.  2  in  C  minor   (January  25,  1926). 


Presenting  for  Your  Pleasure 

Q  VIKING 

At  442  Stuart  St.  -  Boston 

Dartmouth  Street      -      Off  Copley  Square 

•  SWEDISH     PEASANT     ROOM 

Smorgesbord     -      Luncheon      •      Dinner 

•  ROOM   OF   THE    MIDNIGHT    SUN 

Swedish  "Snops"  -   Aquavit-   Cocktails 
(Music  at  Cocktail  Time) 

•  SUPPER  ROOM  and  BAR  LOUNGE 

Supper  Dancing  from  9.00  P.M. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday  Tea  Dansants) 

Rollie  Rogers  &  Orch. 

Reservations  KENmore 

HANSEN  6520 


LANGUAGES 

FRENCH  —  GERMAN  —  ITALIAN  —  SPANISH  —  RUSSIAN 

A  Fuller  Appreciation  of  Music — A  Practical  Travel  Vocabulary 
Private  or  Small  Group  Instruction  FREE  TRIAL  LESSON 


Berlitz 


Tel.  COM.  1814 
140  NEWBURY  ST. 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE   BOSTON    SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Preliminary  List  of  Members  for  the  Season   1935-1936 

April    7,    193ft 

Boston  Members 


Mr.  John  M.  Abbot 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    C. 

Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 
Miss  Esther  Abrams 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Adams 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Adams 
Miss  Mary  Adams 
Miss  Dora  L.  Adler 
Mr.  Emil  Ahlborn 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Miss  Annie  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Allen 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen 
Miss  Carolyn  E.  Ailing 
Mrs.  Hobart  Ames 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ames 
Miss  Muriel  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Amory 
Mrs.   C.   S.  Anderson 
(Worcester) 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews 
Miss  Margaret   Anthony 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Apted 
Mr.  Hervey  F.  Armington 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Arnold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 

Ashton 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Atkinson 
Mr.  William  G.  Aurelio 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtlandt  W 

Babcock 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  E. 

Bacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Bacon 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George  S.   C.   Badger 


Mrs.  Louis  Baer 
Miss  Alice  H.  Bailey 
Miss   Frances   M.   Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.   Balch 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Ballantine 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.   John   Barker,   Jr. 
Miss   Phyllis  F.   Barker 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barlow 
Mr.  William  L.   Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel   M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
In  Memory  of 

Sara  H.  Barnet 
Mrs.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Barr 
Miss   Katharine  E.   Ban- 
Miss  Laura   M.   Barr 
Mr.  William  J.  Barry 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Bartlett 

Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 

Mrs.    Henry   Bartlett 

Mrs.   Matthew  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
(Lancaster) 

Mrs.  John  W.   Bartol 

Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 

Miss  Josephine  B.  Bates 

Miss  Eva  M.  Bath 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Baxter 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bayley 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Beals 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Bearse 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 

Mrs.   H.   W.   Becker 

Miss  Leslie  Beebe 

Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 

Mrs.   Jaffray    de    Hauteville 
Bell 

Mr.    Alan    C.    Bemis 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bemis 

Miss  Frances  Z.  T.   Benner 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gardner 
Bennett 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bennett 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Benson 


Prof,  and  Mrs. 

C.   Harold   Berry 
Mrs.  Jacob  Berwin 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Beveridge 
Miss  Elizabeth  Biddlecomf 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelou 
Mrs.   Henry   B.   Bigelow 
Miss  Mary  C.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Amos  Binney 
Miss  Anna  Child  Bird 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Bird,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frances  A.   M.   Bird 
Mrs.    Francis    W.    Bird 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bird 
Miss  Ernestine  Birnbaum 
Miss  Amy  F.  Bishop 
Miss    Elizabeth    Blake 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 
Miss  Marian  L.  Blake 
Miss  Elizabeth   Blaney 
Miss  Emily  F.  Blaney 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bliss 
Mr.  S.  A.  Block 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Boardman 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Borden 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  C.  Christian   Born 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomlcv 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Bowers,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bovden 
Miss  Mary  L.  Boyden 
Miss    Elizabeth    Bradford 
Mrs.    Gamaliel    Bradford 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Reginald  Bradlee 
Miss  S.  C.  Bradlee 
Miss  Susan   B.   Bradlee 
Mrs.    T.   Gardner   Bradlev 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradlev 
Miss  Anna  W.  Bralev 

(Fall  River) 
Mrs.  Charles  Brandegee 
Mrs.  E.  D.   Brandegee 
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FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bray 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Brewer 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Brewer 
Miss  Rhoda    C.    Brickett 
Miss  Helen  S.  Briggs 
Mrs.  Clifford  Brigham 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Brigham 
Mrs.   Alice   M.   Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks 
Miss  Phyllis  Brooks 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Brown 
Mrs,  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  A.  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Harry   T.    Burbank 
Miss  Lillian  Burdakin 
Mrs.  George    Sargent  Burgess 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Miss  Helen  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.   Henry  D.   Burnham 
Miss  M.  C.  Burnham 
Miss  Nina  H.  Burnham 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr 
Mrs.  Heman  M.  Burr 
Mr.  I.  Tucker  Burr 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Burrage 
Mrs.  George  D.  Burrage 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burrage 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Bush 

Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot 
Mr.  George  E.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Thomas  D.   Cabot 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Miss  Florence  L.  Carpenter 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA       (continued) 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter  Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 

Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter  Mrs.  Charles  Collens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter    Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Magda  Carstensen 

Carstein 
Miss  Louisa  W.   Case 
Miss  Mary  S.  Case 
Miss  Dorothy  Castle 
Mrs.    Charles    Caverly 
Miss  Mary  Chamberlain 
Miss  Mary  Isabel 

Chamberlin 
Mrs.  George  P.  Champlin 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss   Mabel   H.  Chapin 
Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman 
Miss  Emily  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 

Chapman 
Mrs.  Walter  G.   Chard 
Miss  Dorothy  Charlton 
Mrs.  Earle   P.   Charlton 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Charron 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chase 
Mrs.   Philip   P.   Chase 
Miss  Alice  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever 
Miss  Helen  Cheever 
Miss  Alice  M.  Cheney 
Miss  Ada  E.  Chevalier 
Miss  Ruth  L.  S.  Child 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Choate 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Church 
Mrs.   James    E.    Church 
Dr.  Anna  Q.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  D.  Churchill 
Mr.  F.  S.  Churchill 
Mrs.  James  L.  Chute 

(Osterville) 
Miss    Barbara    Clapp 
Mrs.  B.  Preston  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark 


Mr.  and  Mr.  James  D.Colt 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
Mrs.   Costello   C.   Converse 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Converse 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  Jefferson 

Coolidge 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Mrs.    John  S.  Cooke 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Cooper 
Mrs.  William  Adams 

Copeland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 

Cormick 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Rachel  E.  Cotton 
Miss  Edna  Wheeler  Coult 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Cousens 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox 
Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Mrs.  Charles   Cranford 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton 
Mr.   Douglas    Crocker 

(Fitchburg) 
Mrs.  G.  Glover  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K. 

Cummings 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret    Cummings 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Florence  G.  Cnrtis 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Clark    Miss  Mary  Curtis 


Mrs.  W.  Irving  Clark 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke 
Miss  M.  Emma  Clarke 
Miss  Margaret  Clement 
Mrs.   F.   Roland   Clough 
Miss  Ramelle  Frost 

Cochrane 
Miss  Lucia  Coit 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Miss  Alice  R.  Cole 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Cushing 
Miss  Susan  T.  Cushing 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Cutler 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B. 

Dabney 
Mrs.  Samuel    Dach 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Dalton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reginald  A.  Daly 
Miss  Dorothy  Dalzell 
Miss  Kate  N.  Dana 
Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dane 
Miss  Jennie  P.  Daniell 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mrs.  George  H.  Davenport 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Da\is 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Davis 
Miss  Isabel  W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Davol 
Miss   Mary   B.   Davoll 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Day 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dean 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   James   Dean 
Miss  Dorothea  Dean 
Mrs.  John  Dearborn 
Mr.    Benjamin   A.   Delano 
Mrs.   D.   C.   Dennett 
Miss  Emily  G.  Denny 
Mrs.  Philip  Y.  DeNormandie 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  DeVeau 
Miss  Rose  L.  Dexter 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mrs.  Florence  F.  Dibble 

(Newburyport) 
Mr.  George  P.  Dike 
Mrs  William    H.   Dimick 
Mrs.  Robert  Brewer  Dixon 
Miss   Ethel  Dodd 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Dodd 
Mrs.  Edwin   S.   Dodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs.  Elena  H.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Alfred  Donovan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Dana  F.  Dow 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Douglass 
Mrs.  William  T.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Frederick    O.    Downes 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA        (continued) 
Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mrs.  Irving  G.  Downing 
Mrs.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse 
Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
In   Memory  of 

Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 


Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 

Mrs.  S.  Prescott  Fay 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon 

Mr.  Thomas  Fenno 

Miss  Myra  Ferguson 

In  Memory  of  Johanna  Fiedlei 

Mr.  Fred  T.  Field 

Miss  Margaret   A.   Fish 


Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers     Miss   Edith   S.   Fisher 


(Williamstown) 
Miss  Marian  Drury 
Mrs.   Duncan 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunham 
F.  L.  Dunne  Company 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
Miss  Catherine  H.  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 
In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Eager 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Earle 
Misses  L.  S.  and  M.  L.  Earle 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton 
Mr.   Louis   Ehrlich 


Miss  Frances  B.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fisher 
Miss  Sara  L.  Fisher 
The   Rev.    George   Stanley 

Fiske 
Miss  Carrie  T.  Fitch 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Fitz 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

John  F.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Fletcher 
Mr.  F.  Richmond  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Fogg 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote 
Mr.  Allyn   B.  Forbes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Eisemann    Mr-  Edward    W.   Forbes 


In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Eiseman 
In  Memory  of 

Selma   W.    Eiseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Ellis 
Miss  Floience  G.  Elms 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth    B.  Ely 
Miss  Mabel    E.   Emerson 
Mrs.  Woodward  Emery 
Mr.  and   Mrs. 

H.    Wendell    Endicott 
Mr.  S.  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  L.  Joseph  Eno 

(Bradford) 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gustavus   J.   Esselen 
Miss  Edith  M.  Esterbrook 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Esty 
In  Memory  of 

Rosamond  Claire  Esty 
Mrs.  David  J.  Evans 
Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  W.  Farlow 
Mrs.  Frank    A.    Farnham 


Mrs.  Ralph   E.  Forbes 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Ford 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.   Forness 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O. 

Forssell 
Mrs  Leonard  Fowle 
Miss  Edith   M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isador  Fox 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Fox    (Lowell) 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Corabelle  G.  Francis 
Mrs.  Allen  French 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  French 
Mrs.  Hollis  French 
Miss  Katharine  French 
Mr.  Richard  Frederic  French 
Mr.    Harry   A.   Friedland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Friedman 
Mrs.  Max  Friedman 
The  Misses  Friedman 
A  Friend 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Donald    McKay    Frost 
Miss  Evelyn    P.    Frost 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.    Langdon    Frothingham 


Mrs.    George    E.    Farrington    Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay  Mr.  William  C.  Fry 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Fay  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
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FRIENDS      OF     THE 

Miss  Marjorie  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  E.  Fuller,  Jr. 
(Fall    River) 

Miss  Laura  Furness 
Miss  Rebekah  Furness 

Mrs.   Homer  Gage 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Gallagher 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 
Mrs.  George  K.  Gardner 
Miss   Mary   A.    Gardner 

(Fall  River) 
Miss  Annette  Garel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garfield 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Garritt 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Mr.  L.  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  W.   S.   Gierasch 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 
Miss  Helen   C.   Gilbert 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Gilman 
Miss   Margaret  E.   Gilman 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  M.  Francesca  G.  Ginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Glover 
(Lawrence) 
Mr.  Asa  E.  Goddard 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Miss  Susan   Godoy 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Golding 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Goodnow 
Mrs.  Aaron  Goodrich 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wallace    Goodrich 
Mrs.   Joseph   H.   Goodspeed 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic   S.   Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry   M.   Goodwin 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Camelia  Gould 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  Jr. 
Mr.  Martin  Grabau 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.   Philip  Grabfield 
Miss    Isabella    Grandin 
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Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Mrs.  Gerald  Gray 
Mr.    Reginald    Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 
Miss  Emma  Grebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  M.  Greeley 


Mrs.  Walter  Leslie  Harris 
Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Hartman 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Miss  Maud  Appleton 

Hartwell 
Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Harvey 


Miss  Dorothy  Bradford  Green    Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Harvey 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Miss  Alma  L.  Greene 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  John  Gardner  Greene 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Chester    N.    Greenough 
Mrs.    H.   V.    Greenough 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Allen  Greenwood 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gregg 

(Northampton) 


(Lowell) 
Mrs.  John  H.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Haskell 
Miss  Marian  R.  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Haskins 
Mrs.  Francis  Hastings 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Hathaway 

(New  Bedford) 
Miss  Alison  Haughton 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
In  Memory  of 

V.  W.  Haughwout 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg    Mr.  Parkman  B.  Haven 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Miss  Josephine  Griffith 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Miss  Kate  D.  Griswold 
Miss  Eleanor  F.  Grose 
Mrs.  Frances   L.  Grover 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Grozier 
Mrs.  Alida  Carey  Gulick 

Mr.  Albert ,  Haertlein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Hajek 
"Philip  Hale"    (from  Mrs. 

Philip  Hale) 
In  Memory  of  Philip  and 

Edward  Hale 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.  Frederick   G.   Hall 
Mr.  Gordon  Rexford  Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mrs.  Harry  Warren   Hall 
Mr.  Reuben  Hall 
Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hallowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose 

Hallowell 
Mrs.    Parker   Hamilton 
Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hammond    Mrs.  Samuel   Hoar 


Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Miss  Christine  Hayes 
Miss  Emily  H.  Hayward 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hayward 
Miss  Olivia  Bowditch 

Hazelton 
Mr.  William  C.  Heilman 
Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Herman 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick 
Mr.  James  Herron 
Mrs.  William  H.  Herron 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hewett 
Mrs.  Chester  D.  Heywood 
Mrs.   John   W.    Higgins 

(Worcester) 
Mr.  Charles  Higginson 
Mrs.   Thomas   W.   Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Hildreth 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.   Hill 
Mr.  Arthur  D.   Hill 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward  B. 

Hill 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hill 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 


Mr.  Emor  H.  Harding 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Harding 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Miss  Lilian   Harmon 
Mrs.  Helen  Knight  Harris 


Mr.  Richard   B.   Hobart 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hobson 
Mrs.  George  Henry  Hobson 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson 


FRIENDS      OF     THE 
Miss  Edith  C.  Holbrook 
Miss  Alice  Marion  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J.   Holmes 
Miss  Holmes 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Miss    Katharine    A.    Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  W.   P.   Homans 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.   Homer 
Mr.  James  R.  Hooper,  3d 
Miss   Mary   F.    Hooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Roland  G.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Hornblower 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Home 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 

(Orange) 
Mrs.  Sidney  Hosmer 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hough 
Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  H.  M.   Houser 
Mr.  James   C.   Howe 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Miss  M.  Louise  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.   Hoyle 
Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard,  Sr. 
Miss  Amy  M.  Hughes 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hughes 
Mrs.  E.  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  B.   Humphrey 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt 
Miss   Emily  J.   Hurd 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Hurter 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins 
Miss  Marion  Hutchinson 
Mrs.    Maynard    Hutchinson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Jack 
Miss  Clara  W.  Jackson 
Dr.  Henry  Jackson 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jackson 
Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  James 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
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Mrs.  A.  S.  Jenney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell 

In  Memory  of  Howard 

Clifton  Jewett,  M.D. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jewett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 

Johnson 
Professor   Edith   C. 

Johnson 
Miss  Edith  Morse  Johnson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Stowell  F.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Jones 
Miss  Kathrine  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mrs.    Carl    J.    Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stuart  B.  Kaiser 
Miss  Bessie  Kaufman 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell   B.   Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl   F.   Kaufmann 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler 

(Whitinsville) 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

J.    H.   Keenan 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Carl  Tilden  Keller 
Mrs.   Edward  L.  Kent 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Kernan 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Ketchum 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keyes 
Mrs.  J.  Brooks  Keyes 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Miss  Barbara  Kidder 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kidder 
Dr.  Eleanor  B.  Kilham 
Mrs.  Paul  Killiam 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Kincaid 
Mr.  Charles  A.  King 
Mr.  Franklin  King 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 
The   Misses   King 
Mr.  Alan  D.  Kinsley 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kins- 
man (Newburyport) 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Kloseman 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Knight 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Mrs.   B.    Kopf 

Mr.  John  (».   Kiihus 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 
Miss  Alice  Lamprey 
Miss   Winnetta    Lamson 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Lane 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lang 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lapham 
Mrs.  Chester   W.   Lasell 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George  D.  Latimer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   A.   Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laws 
Mrs.   Herbert   Lawton 
Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Mrs.  George  Lee 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Miss  Sylvia    Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Lefavour 
Mr.  William  A.  Lefavour 
Miss  Helen  A.  Legate 
Miss  Francesca  Leighton 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 
Mrs.  Russell    H.    Leonard 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Coleman  Levin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Rich 

Lewis 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.    Alexander   Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Lindsay 
Miss   Esther   Lissner 
Miss  Lucy  Littell 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Little 
Mr.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Livingstone 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Mrs.  George  Wood  Logan 

(Lowell) 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE 
Mrs.  Percival  H.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Miss  Marjorie   C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Loring 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lothrop 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lothrop 
Mrs.  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop 
Mr.   Winslow    H.   Loveland 
Miss  Lucy  Lowell 
Miss  Mariana  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman 
Mr.  Herbert  Lyman 
Mrs.  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Lyon 

Mr.  Alden  H.  Maclntyre 
Mr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mr.  John   R.   Macomber 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Magoun 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  G. 

Manning 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Manson 
Miss  Anna  Theresa  Marble 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Marble    (Lowell) 
Miss  Helen  C.  Marble 
Mr.   Philip   S.   Marden 
Prof.  E.  L.  Mark 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Marsh 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason 
Miss   H.   Florence   Mason 
Mr.    Harold   F.    Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  May 
Mrs.  Eliot  B.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  McConnel 
Mrs.  Stanley  Dexter 

McCormick 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.   McCreary 
Mrs.  Henry    McGoodwin 
Mrs.  Allyn   B.    Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Miss  Nathalie  McLean 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 
Mrs.  L.  G.  McMichael 
Mrs.    Frederick    S.    Mead 
Mrs.  George  Melcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Miss  Elinor  Merrill 
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Mrs.  George  Merrill  Mrs.  Thacher  Nelson 

Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman  Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Nestor  Merritt  Mrs.  James  W.  Newell 

Miss  A.  Louise  Messer  Mrs.   Walter   H.   Newey 

Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Newhall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Metcalfe  Edwin  M.  Newton 

Miss  Margaret  Ogden  Miller  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 


Miss  Mildred  A.   Miller 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mills 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Mirick 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 


Miss   Ruth   Nicholson 
Mrs.  Roland  Nickerson 
Mrs.    John    T.    Nightingale 
Mrs.  F.  O.  North 
Miss   E.    G.   Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 


In  Memory  of  Mrs.  John  Moir    Miss   Annie   Anthony   Noyes 


Mrs.  Lester  H.   Monks 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur    W.    Moors 
Mrs.  Edwin  Morey 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Morse  ,[r         ;  i; 

Miss  Charlotte   G.   S.   Morse    j^rs    ^    g    q^s 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 


Mrs.  James  B.  Noyes 

A   Friend 

Mr.  George  R.  Nutter 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  OBrion 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

O'Connor 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Leonard  Opdycke 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Osgood 


Jeska  Swartz  Morse 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 
Miss  Marion  B.  Morse 
Miss  Marjory  Morse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  I.   Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Sr. 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Motte 


Miss  Louise  Packard 
Rev.  George  L.  Paine 
Mr.  John  B.  Paine,  Jr. 
Misses  J.  G.  and  E.  M. 

Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Mrs.    Russell   Sturgis    Paine 

(Worcester) 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  R.  T.   Paine, 

2nd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfield  Mower    Mrs.  Charles  Palache 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker 

Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr.    Miss  E.  M.  Parker 


Mrs.  Harold  Murdock 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Murfitt 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Murfitt 
Miss   Helen   A.   Murphy 
Mrs.   H.  Dudley  Murphy 
Miss  Grace  E.  Murray 
Mr.  Denys  P.  Myers,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.   H.  Nash 

Mrs.  Maude  dishing  Nash 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Neal 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Neill 
Mrs.    W.    LaCoste    Neilson 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  Willam  Stanley   Parker 
Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
Miss  Alice  R.  Pattee 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell 

Patterson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Payson 
Miss  Anne  P.  Peabody 
Mrs.  Endicott  Peabody 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
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Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
Miss  Annie   J.    Pecker 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Pecker 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Peirce 
Miss  Hilary  Penhallow 
Mrs.  Gino  L.  Perera 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Perry 
Prof.  Ralph   Barton   Perry 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.   Pfaelzer 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 

(Washington) 
Mrs.  Cadis  Phipps 
Mr.  C.   M.   Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  Dudley    L.    Pickman 
Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce 
Mrs.  George  W.  Pierce 
Miss  Helen  C.  Pierce 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Miss  Rosamond   Pierce 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Pike 
Mrs.  Benjamin   F.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Harold  A.   Pitman 
Mrs.  Bacon  Pleasonton 
Mr.  Frederick    Plummer 
Mrs.  Henry    K.    Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Brooks  Potter 
Mrs.  John  Briggs  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell 
Mrs.  Samuel   L.    Powers 
Miss  Betty  Prather 
Mrs.   Frederick   S.   Pratt 


Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul 
"A.  E.  R." 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  F.  Raymond 
Miss  Mary  A.  Rea 

(Islington) 
Miss  Mary  E.  Reilly 

(Lowell) 
Miss  Edith  Remick 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Remick 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mrs.  John    C.    Rice 
Mrs.  William   E.   Rice 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  William  Foster  Rice 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.   Richards 
Mrs.  Charles    F.    Richardson 
Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mark    W.    Richardson 
Miss  Ruth  K.  Richardson 
Mr.  W.  K.  Richardson 
Miss  Emma  Richter 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Richmond 
Mr.  W.  Douglas  Richmond 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  R.  Sanford  Riley 
Mrs.  Wellington  Rindge 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley 
Miss  Alice  Marie  Ritz 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Robbins 
Miss  Jane  L.  Roberts 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Mr.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Pratt    A  Friend 


Mrs.  Louis  Mortimer  Pratt 
Miss  Julia  C.  Prendergast 
Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Preston 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 


Miss  Katherine  Robinson 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Miriam  Rome 
Miss  A.  Rebecca  Romkey 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ropes 
Mr.  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rosenthal 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty    Mrs.  Louis  Rosenthal 


Mrs.   F.   Delano    Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Felix  Rackemann 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Miss  Minna  L.  Ramseyer 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rand 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ranney 
The  Misses  Rantoul 


Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rossbach 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  Roth  well 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  William  A.  Russell 
Miss   Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.   Adrian   Rubel 
Mr.  Philip    Rubenstein 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Sabine 
Mrs.  Alex  D.  Salingef 
Miss  Elizabeth   Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  Robert    deW.    Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  Sanborn 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Sands 
Mrs.  George  P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Sabin   P.  Sanger 
Mr.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.    Florence    W.    Saunders 
Mrs.  William  Saville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry   B.   Sawyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sayles 
Miss  Martha  McLeod 

Schenck 
Mrs.  Erwin  H.  Schell 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
Miss   Elizabeth  Schneider 

(Methuen) 
Miss  Alice  A.  Schultz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  \\ . 

Scott 
Miss  Muriel  Headley  Scott 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sears 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Sears 
Miss  Jean   S.  Sears 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Sears 
Miss  Rosamond  Sears 
Mrs.  Samuel   P.   Sears 
Miss  Esther  Isabel  Seaver 
Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Seaver 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Seha 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Seaverns 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Sewall 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Sharp 
Miss  Alice  Shattuck 
Dr.   and   Mrs. 

George   C.   Shattuck 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck 
Miss  Lillian  Shattuck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Hunnewell  Shaw 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw.  2nd 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Sohier   Shaw 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shaw 

(Worcester) 


FRIENDS      OF      THE 
Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
"A  Music  Lover" 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sheldon 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  K.  F.  Sherwood 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Shirley 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Shute 
Miss  Martha  G.  Sias 
Miss   Kathleen   Sibley 
Mr.  Samuel  Sigilman 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Slayman 
Mr.  William  H.  Slocum 
Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Sr, 
Mr.    Herbert   Small 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Thad 

Smith 
Mr.  Carroll  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  Gaston  Smith 
Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Morton  Smith 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Smith 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sorokin 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Prof,  and  Mrs. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 
Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
Miss  Alice  Stackpole 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pierpont  L.   Stackpole 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stadtmiller 
Mrs.  Daniel   Staniford 
Mrs.  Francis   M.   Stanwood 
Miss  Alice   K.   Stearns 
Miss  Elsie  R.  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Morris 

Stearns 
Miss  Frances   E.   Stebbins 
Mrs.   Alexander  Steinert 
Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Stevens 
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Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson  Mrs.  L.  S.  Tuckerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stewart    Mrs.  George  T.  Tuttle 


Mrs.  Philip  Stockton 
Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Stone 
Mrs.  Galen  L.  Stone 
Mrs.  James   J.   Storrow 
Mr.  J.  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong 
Miss  Frances  C.  Sturgis 
Miss  Grace  May  Stutsman 
Mrs.  T.   Russell   Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles    P.    Sumner 

(Haverhill) 
Mrs.  Ralph    D.    Sutherland 

(Athol) 
Mrs.  E.  Kent  Swift 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  George   H.   Swift 
Mrs.  John  B.  Swift,  Jr. 
Miss   Lucy   W.   Swift 

The  Rev.  Grieg  Taber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig 
Miss  Abigail  F.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent   J.   Taylor 
Mrs.  William  O.  Taylor 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  H.  Thacher 
Miss  M.  Thacher 

(Yarmouth  Port) 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thacher 
Mrs.  Edward  Thaw 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thayer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Augustus   Thorndike 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Isabelle  L.  Tice 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Tinkham 
Dr.  and  Mis.  Coleman 

Tousey 
Mrs.  Abner  J.  Tower 
Miss  Florence  E.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mr.  Mahlon  E.  Trayler 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Tucker 
Mr.    Luther   Tucker 
Mrs.  Philip    M.    Tucker 
Mrs.  William  J.  Tucker 


Mrs.  Royal  W.  Tyler 

Mr.  A.  Ullman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs.  Samuel    Usher 

Miss  Sophia  A.  Underwood 

Mrs.  George  W.  Vaillant 
Miss  Grace  S.  Varney 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vickery 
In  Memory  of 

Miss  Alice  M.  Vinton 
Mrs.  William  D.  Vogel 

Mrs.  Winthrop  H.  Wade 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.   Eliot   Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  Robert  Walcott 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Wales 
Dr.  D.  H.  Walker 
Miss   Esther   M.   Walker 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker,  Jr. 
Mrs.   George  R.   Wallace 
Miss  Anne  Walmsley 
Miss   Sarah   Walmsley 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Harriet    E.    Walworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
Miss  Anita  S.  Ward 
Miss  Edith  Ward 

(Worcester) 
Mrs.  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bentley  W.   Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss   Gertrude  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 
Mr.  H.  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Mr.  Charles  Hadley  Watkins 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Lester  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Watson 
Miss  Jenny  C.  Watts 


FRIENDS   OF  THE 
Mr.  Murray  M.  Waxman,  Jr. 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth 
Mr.  C.  A.  Weatherby 
Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Edwin   S.   Webster 
Prof.  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert   H.   Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Weeks 
Mr.     Leo  Weidhorn 
Dr.   Joseph   Weinrebe 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Welch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Mrs.  C.  Minot  Weld 
Mrs.  Charles    G.    Weld 
Mr.  Raynor    G.    Wellington 
Mr.  J.  Cheney  Wells 

(Southbridge) 
Miss   Louisa    A.    Wells 
Mrs.   Barrett  Wendell 
Mrs.  Alonzo  A.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wetherbee 
Miss    Martha    Wetherbee 
In  Memory  of 

Emma   M.   Wethern 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
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Miss  Eunice    Wheeler 

(Worcester) 
Miss  Mary   Wheeler 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wheelwright 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Whitcher 


.Mrs.  William  C.  Williams 
Miss  Clara   A.   Williamson 
Miss  Margaret    Williamson 
Miss  Clara  L.   Willis 
Mr.   Donald   B.   Willson 


Miss  Gertrude  F.  Whitcomb    Miss    Florence    B.    Windom 


Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Franklin   K.  White 
Miss  Gertrude  R.  White 
Mr.  Huntington  White 
Mr.   Robert   W.   White 
Mrs.  Alexander  Whiteside 
Mrs.  G.  Marston  Whitin 

(Whitinsville) 
Mrs.  Edmund   A.   Whitman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.   Whitney 


Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wing 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hobart   W.    Winkley 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Winslow 

(Leicester) 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Withington 
Mrs.  Henry  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Miss  Charlotte  Wood 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood 


Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall    Dr.  Nathaniel  K.  Wood 


Miss  Louise  Adams 

Whittemore 
Miss   Mary   Emerson 

Whittemore 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore 
Miss   Patience  B.  Widger 
Mr.   Arthur    M.   Wiggin 
Mrs.   Edward  F.  Wilder 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mrs.    Arthur   Williams 
Mr.   Moses   Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 


The    Misses   Woodman 
Mrs.  Kennard  Woodworth 
Mrs.    Edith    Christiana 

Woolley 
Miss  Katharine  Wormelle 
Mr.   Philip  W.   Wrenn 
Mrs.   Walter   P.   Wright 

Mrs.  William  B.  Yates 

Mr.  S.  Zemurray 
Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


April    7.    1936 


Members  in   Other  Cities 


Mrs.  William    Ackerman  —  Towners,    N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.  Arthur    M.   Allen  —  Providence,   R.L 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mr.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Caroline  C.  AtLee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Barney  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  -  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss   Frieda   Behr  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York  City 
Mr.  Henry   J.   Bernheim  —  New   York   City 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Major   Theodore   Bitterman  —  Mt.   Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Miss  Louise  Blake  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Misses   Ada   and   Janet   Blinkhorn  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Miss  Mattie  Blogg  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Susan  S.  Boice  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brooks  —  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.   Herbert  S.   Brussel  —  New   York   City 
Mrs.  Cecilia   Buek  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  — New  York  City 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Martha   Casamajor  —  Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Chambers  —  Roxbury,  Va. 
Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  Jr.  —  New  York 

City 
Mrs.   Prescott   O.   Clarke  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  Bronxville.  N.Y. 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence,  R.L 
Miss  H.  A.  Colton  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence  R.I. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin,  Jr.  —  Farmington.  Conn. 
Miss  Luna   B.   Converse  —  Woodstock,   \'t. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  -  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence.  R.L 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence.  R.I. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  -  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  de  Schweinitz  —  Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.Y. 
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Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Madeleine  I.  Dinsmore  —  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.— New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dutch -Glen  Ridge, 

NJ. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Eaton  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Walter   H.   Eddy -New   York   City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Miss    H.    Wilhelmina    Ericsson  —  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  — New  York  City 
Mrs.   Morris  Fatman  —  New  York   City 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Ferry  —  New  York 

City 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York  City 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Robert    Ives    Gammell  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.    William    Bates    Greenough  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  —New 

York  City 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch  —  Exeter, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hill  — New  York  City 
Mr.    Thomas    D.    Hinshaw  —  Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Miss   Katherine  I.   Hodgdon  —   Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.   H.   Hoermann  —  Montclair,  N.J. 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York  City 
Miss   Emma   Ingles  —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.    Arthur    Ingraham  —  Little    Compton, 

R.I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  —  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Miss  Amy  Jaeger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Edouard  Jonas  —  New  York  City 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr -Exeter,  N.H. 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Charles  Klingenstein  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Arthur    Landers  —  Exeter,    N.H. 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Harrisville,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke  —  Newfields,  N.H. 
Mrs.  Edward  Loomis  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Alfred   L.   Lustig  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York  City 
Miss    Anne    Bush    MacLear  —  Mt.    Vernon, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.     George     B.     H.     Macomber  —  Little 

Compton,  R.I. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  Palisades, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  O.  Mason  —  Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Miss  Mabel  K.  McCue  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
Dr.     Charles     A.     McDonald  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  I.   Harris   Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Milne  —  Manchester,  N.H. 
Mr.  E.  Montchyk  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.   Charles  Neave  —  New  Yoik  City 
Miss  Francis  I.  Neill  —  New  York  City 
Miss  K.  B.  Neilson  —  Darien,  Conn. 
Dr.   Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Nickerson  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  H.  Nixon  —  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Gabriel  Paitchadze  —  Paris,  France 
Mrs.  Joseph    Parsons  —  Lakeville,    Conn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins  —  New  York  City 
Dr.   Lewis    Perry  —  Exeter,   N.H. 
The    Hon.    and    Mrs.    William    Phillips  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors  —  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pitney  —  Mendham,  N.J. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest  —  Nashua,  N.H. 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Raiman  —  Hollis,  N.Y. 
Miss  Hetta  Randerbrock  —  New  York  City 
The  Misses  Ray  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FRIENDS      OF      THE      BOSTON 
Miss  Edith  Rice  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Kate    C.    Ropkins  —  Hartford,    Conn. 
Mr.    Warren    L.    Russell  —  Queens   Village, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Gustave  Schirmer  —  New  York  City 
Miss    Alice    A.     Schultz  —  West     Hartford, 

Conn. 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York   City 
Mr.  Clifford   Seasongood  —  New   York   City 
Miss   Ellen  D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Henry   D.   Sharpe  —  Providence,   R.I. 
Mrs.     Henry  S.  Shaw  —  Exeter,  N.H. 
Mrs.    George   St.   J.   Sheffield  —  Providence, 

R.I. 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Louise  Smith  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  Sidney  Smith  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell  Spaulding  —  Rochester, 

N.H. 
Mrs.  Foster   Stearns  —  Hancock,   N.H. 
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Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stimson  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Stower  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Mrs.  Sol  M.  Stroock  -  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzbeiger  —  New  York  City 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss    Mabel    Thuillard  —  Jamaica,    N.Y. 
Mr.  Stirling   Tomkins  —  New    York    City 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York  City 
Mr.    Albert    W.    von    Lilienthal  —  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York  City 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence,  R.I. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week  —  Fieldston,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Francis  Welch  —  New  York  City 
Miss  Frances  E.   White  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  H.  H.  White  -  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall  —  Washington, 

D.C. 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck  Wickes-Rye,  N.Y. 
Miss  Elin  Wikander  —  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Miss  Josephine  D.  Wilkin  —  Jamaica,   N.Y. 
Mrs.   Kenneth   F.   Wood  —  Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway  —  New  York  City       Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Worcester  -  New  York  Citv 


To  enroll  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra,  kindly  make 
cheque  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 
whatever  amount  you  care  to  contribute,  and  mail  it  to 
E.  B.  Dane,  Esquire,  Treasurer,  6  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   2,  IN  D   MAJOR,   Op.   43* 

By  Jean  Sibelius 
Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland;  living  at  Jarvenpaa,  Finland 


The  Second  Symphony,  probably  more  than  any  other  of  Sibelius, 
has  called  up  verbal  images  from  many  writers.  Georg  Schneevoigt, 
including  the  work  upon  his  programme  when  he  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7  and  8,  1924,  then  told  Mr. 
Hale  that  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sibelius  he  could  vouch  for  the 
composer's  intention  of  depicting  in  this  work  varying  moods  of  the 
Finnish  people  —  pastoral,  timid,  aspiring,  insurrectionary. 

Sibelius,  in  an  interview  given  to  Walter  Legge  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  last  December,  directly  contradicts  these  assertions: 
"Since  Beethoven's  time  all  the  so-called  symphonies,  except  Brahms's, 
have  been  symphonic  poems.  In  many  cases  the  composers  have  told 


*  This  symphony,  composed  in  1901-02,  and  first  performed  at  Helsingfors  on  March  8  of 
1902,  under  the  composer's  direction,  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of  the  same  year. 
Subsequent  performances  have  been  given  December  31,  1909;  January  6,  1911;  March  10, 
1916;  November  11,  1921;  March  7,  1924;  October  18,  1929;  January  15,  1932;  November 
25,  1932;  October  20,  1933.  It  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevi*.zky  (as 
guest)  by  the  Stadtorchester  at  Helsingfors,  September  13,  1935.  "Tapiola"  and  the  Seventh 
Symphony  were  also  played. 
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us  or,  at  least,  indicated  the  programs  they  had  in  mind;  in  others  it 
is  plain  that  there  has  been  some  story  or  landscape  or  set  of  images 
that  the  composer  has  set  himself  to  depict  or  illustrate. 

"That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  symphony.  My  symphonies  are  music 
conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music  and  with  no  literary 
basis.  I  am  not  a  literary  musician;  for  me  music  begins  where  words 
cease.  A  scene  can  be  expressed  in  painting,  a  drama  in  words;  a 
symphony  should  be  first  and  last  music.  Of  course,  it  has  happened 
that,  quite  unbidden,  some  mental  image  has  established  itself  in 
my  mind  in  connection  with  a  movement  I  have  been  writing,  but 
the  germ  and  the  fertilization  of  my  symphonies  have  been  solely 
musical.  When  I  set  out  to  write  symphonic  poems  it  is  another  matter. 
'Tapiola,'  Tohjola's  Daughter,'  'Lemminkainen,'  'The  Swan  of 
Tuonela,'  were  suggested  to  me  by  our  national  poetry,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  symphonies." 

The  composer,  in  the  same  interview,  attributed  the  allegation  of 
a  Tchaikovskyan  strain  in  the  first  two  symphonies  to  "a  wilful  over- 
loading of  sentimentality"  on  the  part  of  conductors.  "My  musical 
mind  and  my  methods  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Tchaikovsky's.  I 
cannot  think,  I  have  never  been  able  to  think,  the  Tchaikovskyan 
way,  and  it  is  the  conductors  who  are  to  blame  if  the  public  thinks 
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it  sees  in  my  early  works  a  Tchaikovsky  an  influence.  That  I  admire 
Tchaikovsky  is  true,  but  I  have  never  written  in  his  style.  All  I  ask 
of  the  conductors  who  play  my  music  is  that  they  should  obey  my 
markings  implicitly,  neither  hurrying  nor  dragging,  and  to  remember 
that  my  scoring  and  my  dynamic  indications  are  intentional." 

In  a  newly  published  description  and  analysis  of  the  seven  sym- 
phonies,* Cecil  Gray  adds  considerably  and  notably  to  his  book  on 
Sibelius.  He  says  of  the  Second  Symphony:  "Written  three  years  after 
the  First,  in  1902,  it  constitutes  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance on  the.  latter.  While  the  First  Symphony,  one  may  say,  is  the 
archetype  of  the  romantic,  picturesque  symphony  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Second  strikes  out  a  new  path  alto- 
gether. The  First  is  a  conclusion,  the  last  of  a  dynasty;  the  Second 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  line,  containing  the  germs  of  great  and 
fruitful  developments.  In  outward  appearance  the  Second  Symphony 
would  seem  to  conform  to  the  traditional  four-movement  formula  of 
allegro ,  andante,  scherzo,  and  finale,  but  the  internal  organization  of 
the  movements  reveals  many  important  innovations,   amounting  at 


*  Cecil  Gray:    "Sibelius:  the  Symphonies"    ("The  Musical  Pilgrim"   series,   Oxford  University 
Press,   1935). 
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times,  and  particularly  in  the  first  movement,  to  veritable  revolu- 
tion, and  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  principle  into 
symphonic  form. 

"The  nature  of  this  innovation  can  be  best  described  by  saying 
that  whereas  in  the  symphony  of  Sibelius's  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  the  thematic  material  generally  consists  of  definite 
melodic  entities  which  propagate  by  means  of  the  method  called  by 
biologists  binary  fission,  by  splitting  up  and  disintegrating  into  several 
thematic  personalities,  each  bar  of  the  original  organism  becoming  a 
theme  in  the  development,  in  the  mature  symphonic  writing  of 
Sibelius  the  method  is  precisely  the  opposite  —  namely,  he  introduces 
thematic  fragments  and  proceeds  to  unite  them  in  the  development. 
Instead  of  presenting  definite,  clear-cut,  melodic  personalities  in  the 
exposition,  taking  them  to  pieces,  dissecting  and  analysing  them  in 
a  development  section,  and  putting  them  together  again  in  a  recapitu- 
lation, which  is  roughly  speaking  the  method  of  most  nineteenth- 
century  practitioners  of  symphonic  form,  Sibelius  inverts  the  process, 
introducing  thematic  fragments  in  the  exposition,  building  them  up 
into  an  organic  whole  in  the  development  section,  then  dissolving 
and  dispersing  the  material  back  into  its  primary  constituents  in  a 
brief  recapitulation.   The   peculiar  strength   and   attraction   of   this 
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method  of  construction  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  method  of 
nature  and  of  life  itself;  Sibelius's  most  characteristic  movements  are 
born,  develop,  and  die,  like  all  living  things." 

The  following  analysis  by  Cecil  Gray  (from  "Sibelius:  the  Sym- 
phonies") is  somewhat  abbreviated,  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  omitting 
themes  in  notation: 

First  Movement:  allegretto  —  poco  allegro. 

In  the  First  Symphony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  initial  movement  is  built  up  on 
definite  first  and  second  subjects;  here  there  are  none  in  the  accepted  conventional 
sense  of  the  words.  The  movement  begins  with  a  kind  of  introduction.  Firstly  there 
comes  a  simple  rising  figure  for  the  strings  alone,  upon  which  is  then  superim- 
posed a  pastoral-like  theme  for  wood-wind,  punctuated  by  phrases  for  the  horns 
echoing  in  augmentation  the  final  clause  of  the  melody.  The  tempo  then  changes 
from  six-four  to  common  time,  and  a  seemingly  somewhat  inconsequent  episode 
takes  place,  initiated  by  a  curious  passage  for  two  bassoons  in  thirds  over  a  roll 
for  the  kettle-drums,  then  a  tremolo  for  flutes,  then  a  longish  rhapsodical  passage 
for  the  violins  alone.  .  .  .  An  arresting  passage  for  strings  pizzicato  leads  to  the 
allegro,  and  to  the  announcement  over  the  rising  string  figure  with  which  the 
movement  opened  of  what  would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the 
"first  subject,"  for  it  is  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  important  one.  On  this 
its  first  appearance,  however,  it  seems  completely  unimportant,  and  even  positively 
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insignificant  -  merely  a  perfunctory  kind  of  flourish  to  accompany  the  mounting 
figure  in  the  strings  which  has  already  appeared.  On  its  second  presentation,  how- 
ever, it  already  begins  to  impress  itself  on  one's  attention;  and  when  it  enters 
for  the  third  time,  at  the  beginning  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  the  de- 
velopment section,  slightly  altered,  in  the  minor,  for  the  oboe  alone,  and  is  then 
completed  by  a  pendant  for  the  bassoon,  it  seems  suddenly  to  grow  in  stature 
before  our  eyes,  or  rather,  our  ears.  And  so  on,  with  each  repetition  or  variation 
it  develops  and  expands  until  in  the  end  it  overshadows  all. 

Nothing,  from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
entire  range  of  symphonic  literature  than  the  way  in  which  the  composer,  having 
presented  in  the  exposition  a  handful  of  seemingly  disconnected  and  meaningless 
scraps  of  melody,  proceeds  in  the  development  section  to  breathe  life  into  them 
and  bring  them  into  relation  with  one  another.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  move- 
ment, as  already  suggested,  consists  of  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  thematic 
material  is  resolved  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  elements  from  which  it  took  rise, 
yet  never  with  a  sense  of  anti-climax,  but  always  with  a  logical  inevitability  that 
holds  our  attention  to  the  end,  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  beginning 
—  the  simple  rising  figure  for  the  strings  alone. 

Second  Movement:  tempo  andante,  ma  rubato  —  allegro  —  andante 
sostenuto. 

This  second  movement  is  also  highly  individual  both  in  form  and  content. 
The  familiar  principle  of  the  contrast  between  a  chief  lyrical  subject  and  a  more 
virile  second  subject  is  here  intensified  into  an  epic  conflict,  involving  several 
groups  of  thematic  protagonists.  It  begins  with  a  roll  on  the  kettle-drums,  and  a 
long   mysterious   pizzicato    passage    shared    by    basses    and    'cellos,    over    which    is 
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eventually  given  out  a  melancholy  reflective  theme  for  the  bassoons  in  octaves, 
continued  by  oboes  and  clarinets.  .  .  .  This  section  concludes  with  sombre,  threat- 
ening harmonies  for  the  brass,  after  which  the  tempo  quietens  down,  and  a  second 
lyrical  subject  is  adumbrated  in  the  strings,  alone  at  first,  and  then  to  a  liquid 
running  accompaniment  in  thirds  for  flutes  and  bassoons.  This  is  followed  by  a 
sequel  of  exquisite  beauty  — one  of  Sibelius's  happiest  melodic  inventions  —  for 
oboe  and  clarinets.  This  also  generates  an  angry,  threatening  reply  from  the 
'cellos  and  basses,  after  which  a  reversion  is  made  to  the  first  subject,  which  is 
once  more  driven  from  the  field  by  an  enhanced  repetition  of  the  first  strenuous 
passage.  The  second  lyrical  subject  then  recurs  and,  despite  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  forces  to  dislodge  it,  continues  unperturbed  on  its  way. 
The  sequel  to  this  second  lyrical  subject  is  then  worked  up  to  a  passionate  and 
exultant  climax,  but  in  this  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  conflict  between  the  forces 
of  light  and  darkness  the  latter  gain  the  day  and  have  the  last  word.  The  move- 
ment closes  on  a  sombre  note,  with  fragmentary  references  to  the  two  lyrical  sub- 
jects, and  a  strange  and  sinister  episode  characterized  by  trills  and  tremolos  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  a  furious  demi-semiquaver  passage  for  the  strings. 

Third  Movement:  vivacissimo. 

In  spite  of  the  indication  "with  the  utmost  vivacity"  and  the  major  tonality 
(B  flat),  the  mood  and  general  atmosphere  of  the  third  movement  is  restless  and 
uneasy  rather  than  cheerful. 

The  scherzo  section  is  followed  in  orthodox  fashion  by  a  trio,  lento  e  suave, 
built  on  a  theme  for  the  oboe  of  which  the  poignant  loveliness  is  something  of  a 
mystery,  seeing  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  note,  which  is  repeated  no 
fewer  than  nine  times  at  the  very  outset.  Both  scherzo  and  trio  are  then  repeated, 
not  note  for  note,  but  so  far  as  thematic  substance  and  general  treatment  are  con- 
cerned, and  then  a  tumultuous  bridge  passage  leads  directly  without  a  break  into 
the  finale. 

Fourth  Movement:  allegro  moderato. 

Formally,  and  in  every  other  sense  as  well,  this  is  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  movement  in  the  symphony,  and  the  least  in  need  of  thematic 
analysis  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  The  first  chief  theme  is  that  with  which  it 
starts,  for  the  violins.  .  .  .  The  second  main  subject  is  first  heard  in  the  wood- 
wind, over  a  running  figure  of  accompaniment   in   the  violas  and   'cellos. 

After  the  thematic  material  has  been  thus  set  forth  a  kind  of  working-out 
section  ensues.  ...  It  is  worked  to  a  climax,  culminating  in  the  triumphant 
restatement  of  the  first  section  of  the  movement.  The  second  subject  is  then 
resumed  and  developed  at  greater  length  than  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, in  a  long,  exciting  crescendo  in  which  the  theme  rises  higher  and  higher 
with  each  repetition.  The  movement  concludes  with  a  magnificent  peroration  for 
the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  heavy  brass  plays  the  leading  part. 
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TUESDAY'S  CHILD  IS  FULL  OF  GRACE 

Achievement  of  the  Tuesday  Series 


When  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  been  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  a  single  year,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  kind  of 
concert  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  provided.  There  was  a 
growing  realization  that  there  must  be  also  another  type  of  listener, 
who  liked  music  but  had  little  or  no  experience  of  it  in  its  larger 
forms,  who  required  some  sort  of  introduction  to  the  art  of  symphonic 
music,  and  to  whom  a  "bird's-eye  view"  would  be  a  little  less  than  a 
godsend. 

The  needs  of  these  particular  listeners  could  be  met  by  presenting 
the  living  experience  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ages,  rather  than  by 
the  offering  of  actual  instruction,  by  lectures,  "courses,"  all  the  de- 
vices of  the  educational  world.  The  latter  was  already  provided  by 
our  conservatories  and  colleges,  by  the  extension  lectures  established 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  teach  a  foreign 
language  by  talking  about  it  (rather  than  talking  it).  The  instruction 
of  the  classroom,  the  lecture  hall,  the  studio,  could  reach  its  objective 
only  in  the  concert  hall.  Conductor  and  Trustees  decided  to  enter  upon 
this  method  by  the  establishment  of  the  Tuesday  Concerts,  concerts 
which  would  fulfill  these  requirements  and  yet  maintain  every  enjoy- 
ment which  the  term  "Boston  Symphony  Concert"  has  come  to  imply. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  Tuesday  concerts,  planned  according 
to  these  aims,  have  been  inaugurated.  Every  great  name  in  the  history 
of  orchestral  music,  every  period  has  been  fully  represented,  from  pre- 
Bachians  like  Monteverde  and  Purcell  to  the  contemporary  composers 
like  Prokofieff,  Honegger  and  Sessions.  Few  composers  have  been  in- 
cluded whose  works  have  not  become  "classics."  When  an  exception 
has  been  made,  there  has  been  good  and  sufficient  reason,  an  historic 
niche  to  be  filled  in  or  a  telling  contrast  to  be  provided. 

Eleven  seasons  have  confined  themselves  to  forty-six  composers.  Repe- 
tition has  thus  been  frequent  enough  to  assure  thorough  acquaintance 
with  many  a  great  work.  Beethoven  comes  first,  with  thirty-three  per- 
formances, and  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies  have  been  heard  at  these 
concerts,  five  of  his  overtures,  and  three  concertos.  Wagner  is  next,  with 
twenty-seven  performances.  Schumann  and  Brahms  have  had  seven 
works  each;  Bach  six;  Schubert  and  Strauss  five. 

The  first  year,  in  a  free  historical  survey  from  Bach  to  Honegger 
and  Stravinsky,  twenty-four  composers  had  a  hearing.  The  pattern  for 
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another  season  was  that  of  programme-making  by  nationalities.  In  this 
scheme  a  whole  afternoon  or  half  an  afternoon  was  given  to  the  com- 
posers of  one  country.  Beginning  with  1927,  the  most  frequent  pattern 
that  the  conductor  has  used  has  been  that  of  presenting  great  master- 
pieces from  various  periods  and  countries,  without  following  too  closely 
any  other  scheme  than  those  of  catholicity  of  choice  and  interest  in 
programme-making.  The  season  1930-31  began  a  period  of  greater  spe- 
cialization. The  composer,  rather  than  the  period  or  the  country  or  the 
individual  work,  was  having  his  turn.  Wagner  and  Beethoven  each 
had  a  whole  afternoon.  Mozart,  Berlioz,  Tchaikovsky  and  Sibelius  each 
had  a  half  afternoon.  This  tendency  toward  providing  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  individual  composers  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
years  1933-34  and  1934—35.  The  former  of  these  two  years  brought 
the  Beethoven  cycle,  in  which  all  the  symphonies  were  heard;  which 
included  also  such  comparative  rarities  as  the  music  to  Goethe's 
Egmont,  the  triple  concerto  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  the  second 
overture  to  Leonore,  and  the  overture  to  the  ballet,  The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus.  The  year  1934-35  brought  the  Romantic  Cycle,  with  the 
composers  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms.  It  included  all  the  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Schumann,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earlier  sym- 
phonies of  Schubert  and  excerpts  from  another;  overtures,  concertos 
and  ballet  music  variously.  This  year  the  groups  have  been  German, 
Russian,  French,  Italian  and  Scandinavian.  In  the  fifth  concert  of  the 
current  season,  the  most  recent  of  the  series  (April  7,  1936),  all  com- 
posers listed  were  Italians  —  Monteverde,  Scarlatti,  Vivaldi,  Rossini, 
Respighi. 

The  response  has  proved  the  existence  of  the  need  for  these  concerts. 
It  has  been  as  wide  as  all  New  England.  It  has  come  not  only  from  the 
students  within  our  own  gates,  not  only  from  our  suburban  community, 
not  only  from  our  neighboring  States  —  it  has  come  from  delegations 
as  far  distant  as  Vermont.  The  Tuesday  concerts  immediately  found 
and  maintained  their  own  public.  The  public  in  turn  justified  the  faith 
and  the  vision  of  these  concerts,  which  as  yet  remain  unique  in  the 
chronicles  of  music-making  in  America. 

After  eleven  years,  hosts  of  listeners  who  first  joined  hands  with  the 
orchestra  and  conductor  through  the  Tuesday  channels  find  themselves 
marvellously  well  prepared  for  a  broader  cycle  of  music.  Mam  of  these 
are  now  transferring  their  interests  to  the  longer  Friday  and  Saturday 
series.  So  long  as  new  musical  aspirants  rise  up  to  take  their  places, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Koussevitzkv's  idea. 
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PAINTINGS  BY  ZULOAGA 

The  following  paintings,  loaned  by  The  Honorable  Alvah  T. 
Fuller,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  Foyer:— 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  1870  — 

(Left  to  Right) 

Ma  Cousine  Candida. 

Painted  as  if  standing  on  a  hilltop  with  the  city  of  Segovia  as  a 
background.  Purchased  by  the  present  owner  direct  from  the  artist 
while  visiting  Zuloaga  at  his  home  in  Zumaya,  Spain,  in  1929. 

Toledo. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fuller  Halsey. 

Painted  in  Paris. 
Angustias  La  Gitana. 

Painted  by  Zuloaga  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  to  fit  the 

antique  frame. 

Gypsy  Dance,  Sevilla. 

An  interesting  comparison  often  made  is  between  "Gypsy  Dance, 
Sevilla,"  and  the  painting  "Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family,"  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Basque  Peasant. 

Zuloaga  considers  this  his  masterpiece. 


EVYLYN    L. 

WEIGEL 

Specializes  in 

CORRECTIVE  CORSETRY 

Prices  from  $5.00 
26  Years'  Experience 

739  BOYLSTON 
Rooms  133-135 

:o  $45.00 
STREET 

Medical  references 
Kenmore  2718 
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SYMPHONY      HALL 

FIFTY-SIXTH      SEASON       1    9  3  6  -  1   9  3  7 

Six 
TUESDAY    AFTERNOON 

Concerts 

BY    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


NOVEMBER  3 
DECEMBER  29 
FEBRUARY  2 


MARCH  16 
APRIL  6 
APRIL  27 


This  year's  subscribers  for  the  series  of  Six  Tuesday 
Afternoon  Concerts  have  an  option  until  May  15th  to 
retain  their  seats  for  the  following  season  of  1936-1937. 
(Payment  to  be  made  by  October  1.) 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  were  mailed 
April  13,  to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

Tuesday  subscribers,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Friday 
Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  or  Monday  Evening  Series, 
are  invited  to  inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription 
office,  Symphony  Hall. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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LIST   OF   WORKS 

Performed  at  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Concerts 
DURING  THE  SEASON   1935-1936 


First  German  Programme:  November  5 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major    (Koechel  No.  543) 

Beethoven        ....       Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

Second  German  Programme:  December  17 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Prelude    to    "Lohengrin" 

Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

Russian  Programme:  February  7 

Prokofieff        ....       Classical   Symphony,   Op.   25 

Rimsky-Korsakov     .        .        .       "Night  on  Mount  Triglav,"  Act  III  of  the  Of  era 

Ballet   "Mlada,"   arranged  in   concert   form 

Tchaikovsky      ....       Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

French   Programme:    February   25 
(Conductor:   Richard  Burgin) 

Rameau Ballet  Suite    (Edited  by  Felix  Mottl) 

Berlioz Excerpts   from   "The   Damnation   of   Faust" 

Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps  Dance  of  the  Sylphs    ' 

Roussel Symphony  No.  3   in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

Saint-Saens        ....       Concerto  for  Violoncello  No.  1  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

(Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti) 

Ravel "La  Valse,"   Choreographic   Poem 

Italian   Programme:    April  7 

Monteverde       ....       *Sinfonie   and   Ritornelli   from   "L'Orfeo" 

Scarlatti Five    Sonatas    arranged    as    an    orchestral    suite   by 

Vincenzo   Tommasini 
(After  the  Ballet,  "The  Good-Humored  Ladies") 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 

Rossini Overture   to   "William  Tell" 

Respighi Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Pines  of  Rome" 

Scandinavian  Programme:  April  28 

Svendsen "The  Carnival  in  Paris,"  Episode,   Op.  9 

Grieg Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Op.  16 

(Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

Sibelius Symphony  No.   2   in  D   major,  Op.  43 

*First  performance  by  this  Orchestra. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LONGY     SCHOOL    OF     MUSIC 

Whether  you  desire  to  become  a  professional  musician,  a  teacher  of  music,  or  wish  musical 
training  for  the  pleasure  and  cultural  background  it  provides,  this  long-established 
school  will  help  develop  your  musical  talent  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Private  and 
small  group  instruction  under  faculty  well-known  in  concert  field  and  for  teaching 
ability.  Work  may  be  correlated  with  an  A.B.  course  at  Radcliffe  College.  Children's 
classes.  Cultural  and  educational  advantages  of  Cambridge.  Catalog. 
Director,  44  Church  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SAMUEL    ENDICOTT 

DICTION  AND  Pr     NUNCIATION  FOR  SINGERS,  IN 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

SONG   COACHING 

Studio:    725    BOYLSTON    STREET 
Res.   Tel.    Dedham    0012 

ARY    DULFER 

STUDIO  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING 
207  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON 

MARIE   MURRAY 

CONTRALTO 
Guest  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  past  three  seasons 

Address  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS  Phone  Par.  4651 

Teacher  of  Voice     Call  Registrar,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ken.  8660 

JULES  WOLFFERS,  Pianist 
HARRIETTE  ELKIND  WOLFFERS,   Violinist 
STUDIO  AND  RECITAL  SALON 
470  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE  Commonwealth  3368 

Mme.   MARIA  PARDO  CALVARESI 

SOPRANO    SOLOIST    AND    TEACHER 
RADIO  CONCERT  OPERA 

54  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone  Com.  0151 

Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

105  REVERE  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Capitol  6745 

JANE  RUSSELL  COLPITT 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

TOBIAS    MATTHAY    PRINCIPLES    OF    PIANOFORTE 
YORKE-TROTTER    PRINCIPLES     OF     "MUSICIANSHIP" 

280  DARTMOUTH  STREET  Telephone  Kenmore  1283 


ISABEL  FRENCH 

SOPRANO  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio:  22  Embankment  Road   (Near  Charles  Street  Subway) 
Telephone  Lafayette  3930 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

TENOR  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Boston  on  Mondays 
STUDIO,  725  BOYLSTON  STREET 

For  appointments  write  to  above  address  or  phone  Kenmo?e  3122  on  Mondays 

CLARA  SHEAR 

Soprano  Teacher  of  Singing 

12  STEINERT  BUILDING,  162  BOYLSTO\  STREET 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


GLADYS  AVERY  LEBERT  Soprano 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

In  Boston,  Wednesday  Afternoons 

Address:   346  CRAFTS  STREET,  NEWTONVILLE,  MASS. 
Telephone:    Newton    North    0102 


MARY   SHAW    SWAIN 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER 

Former  Member  of  Faculty  of  the  Felix  Fox  School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

ACCOMPANIST  AND  COACH 

74  THE  FENWAY  COMmonwealth  0054 

^TLDadmun  ITM 

<S?n  Host  on  &eri/  Thursdaii  andcFriday^ 

Studio  89  Charles  Street  •  Telephone  Capitol OQQS 


CHARLES 
REPPER 


COMPOSER 

\  PIANIST 

TEACHER 

Piano:   Harmony:    Ear  training.    Adult  beginners 
welcome:  andsingers  learning  their  own  accompani- 
ments. Thematic  booklet  of  piano  pieces  onrequest. 
Kenmorc     6S20 — Trinity     Court — Boston 


Mrs.  Mabel  Mann  Jordan 

Pupil   of    SILVESTRI,    Naples,    Italy 

Teacher  of 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Foreign  and  American  Instruments  for  sale 
206   COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,   Boston 

Commonwealth    8908 


GERTRUDE  FOGLER 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    DICTION 

543  Boylston  Street 
Kenmore  7714 


ELIZABETH 

SIEDHOFF 

PIANIST  —  INSTRUCTOR 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  her  work." 
MATTHAY  in  London 
Concerts:  Lecture — Piano  Recitals 
Studio:  HOTEL  CANTERBURY 
Tel.  Ken.  3700 Boston 


Mme.  Zoe  Lassagne  Mercier,  Muc.B. 
ARTIST  ACCOMPANIST— COACH 

French  Diction  and  Interpretation 

In  Songs  and  Opera 

134  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tro.6220 

Weds. — 30  Huntington  Ave.,  Room  520 
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GENEROUS    TERMS    ON    THE      ? 


Steinway  Grand 


$ 


AT    ONLY 


885 


SIZE— 5'  1"  to  fit  tfie  modern  room 
P  R  I  C  E  -  to  fit  the  modern  budget 
Q  U  A  L  I  TY  —  Steinway   throughout 


At  last  you  can  own  the  In- 
strument of  the  Immortals  . . . 
and  take  your  time  paying  for 
it!  Steinway  has  announced  a 
distinguished  new  model  .  .  . 
differing  only  in  size  from  the 
Steinway  of  Hofmann,  Pade- 
rewski   and   Rachmaninoff. 


The  quality  is  absolutely  un- 
changed. .  .  .  We  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  convenient  terms  of 
payment.  You  can  pay  a  small 
sum  down  .  .  .  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance over  a  period  mutually 
agreed  upon.  Come  in  today 
and  talk  it  over! 


$\  THE  INSTRUMENT    OF     THE    IMMORTALS 

|  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

*J  A  New  England  Institution  Since  1860 

Q  162  BOYLSTON     STREET,     BOSTON 
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CHOOSE   YOUR    PIANO   AS    THE    ARTISTS    DO 


^jamoUi<^>Lnqz%i  .  . 


For  the  singer,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin 
represents  a  sure  source  of  inspiration, 
and  never  fails  to  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  voice. 


The  Baldwin  has  that  rare  quality  of 
tone  which  blends  so  successfully  with 
the  voice  of  the  singer. 


The  tonal  quality  of  the  new  Baldwin 
makes  it  a  great  pleasure  and  genuine 
satisfaction  to  sing  with  this  noble 
instrument. 


Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms,  Inc. 

150  Boylston   Street 

M.  N.  LEVY,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
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